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The Creed of Ingersoll 


“To love justice, to long for the right, to love mercy, 
to pity the suffering, to assist the weak, to forget wrongs 
and remember benefits—to love the truth, to be sincere, 
to utter honest words, to love liberty, to wage relentless 
war against slavery in all its forms, to love wife and 
child and friend, to make a happy home, to love the beau- 
tiful in art, in nature, to cultivate the mind, to be familiar 
with the mighty thoughts that genius has expressed, the 
noble deeds of all the world, to cultivate courage and 
cheerfulness, to make others happy, to fill life with the 
splendor of generous acts, the warmth of loving words, 
to discard error, to destroy prejudice, to receive new 
truths with gladness, to cultivate hope, to see the calm 
beyond the storm, the dawn beyond the night, to do the 
best that can be done and then to be resigned—this is the 
religion of reason, the creed of science. This satisfies the 
brain and heart.” 


WITH PREFACE BY COMPILER — 


Prophet and preacher, philosopher, clear- 
thinking liberal where truth and justice 
were at stake, Ingersoll was the most 
brilliant platform speaker of his time. 
Not since his death have such sweetly 
rounded phrases been heard from an 
_— American rostrum. Ingersoll took up the 
toga that fell from the shoulders of 
Daniel Webster. 
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Printed in the United States of America 


pee. Raber Green Te ceraclt: ies was known throughout the tas 4 
as ; Col. Robt. G. Ingersoll, was born in the year 1833 in the city of — 


pel 


3 Dresden, State of New York. 

He was the son of a Conigernuseat minister irks had a good 
church and was very broad in his views. This accounts in a great 
measure for the vast fund of biblical knowledge possessed by Rob- 
ert, as even when a boy, he displayed remarkable powers of argu- 
ment among his acquaintances. 

Early in life, he, with his brother, took up the study of lawand 
located at Shawneetown, Illinois, where they pa a prosperous 
practice. 


In 1857 he was induced to take up his home in Peoria, Illinois, © 


and up to the time of his demise, Peoria was his home city. 

During the civil war, from 1862 to ’65, he held the commission 
of colonel in the U. S. cavalry, and on his retirement from that 
commission, he was appointed state attorney general for Illinois. 

His early training brought out all those remarkable traits of 
biblical knowledge which he used to such advantage on the lecture 
‘platform that his opponents regarded him with admiration, though 
differing with him in all phases of theology. 

Col. Ingersoll’s views were those of the Agnostic school of 
thought as exemplified by Hume and Kent with a mingling of the 
philosophy of Berkley. 

Agnosticism is a long way from Atheism, but a number of 
Ingersoll’s critics fail to take this into account, and have unhesi- 
tatingly sent him to their devil, irrespective of their christianlike 
spirit, “judge not, lest ye be judged.” 

Col. Ingersoll departed this life with the same convictions 
that he held all through his career, both as soldier and citizen, a 
true patriot, a lover of home, mourned by all who knew him, and 
his writings will live long after his critics have been forgotten. 
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MISTAKES OF MOSES 


Now and then some one asks me why I 
am endeavoring to interfere with the relig- 
ious faith of others, and why I try to take 
from the world the consolation naturally 
arising from a belief in eternal fire. And 
I answer: I want to do what little I can to 

e my country truly free. I’ want to 
broaden the intellectual horizon of our 
people. I want it so that we can differ upon 
all those questions, and yet grasp each 
other's hands in genuine friendship. I 
want, in the first place, to free the clergy. I 
am a great friend of theirs, but they don’t 
seem to have found it out generally. 
want it so that every minister will be not a 
parrot, not an owl sitting upon a dead limb 
of the tree of knowledge and hooting the 
hoots that have been hooted for eighteen 
hundred years. But I want it so that each 
one can be an investigator, a thinker; and 
I want to make his congregation grand 
enough so that they will not only allow him 
to think, but will demand that he shall 
think, and give to them the honest truth of 
his thought. As it is now, ministers are 
employed like attorneys—for the plaintiff 
or the defendant. If a few people know of 
a young man in the neighborhood maybe 
who has not a good constitution—he may 
not be healthy enough to be wicked—a 
young man who has shown no decided talent 
—it occurs to them to make him a minister. 
They contribute and send him to some 
school. If it turns out that that young man 
has more of the man in him than they 
thought, and he changes his opinion, every- 
one who contributed will feel himself indi- 
vidually swindled—and they will follow 
that young man to the grave with the 
poisoned shafts of malice and slander. I 
want it so that everyone will be free—so 
that a pulpit will not be a pillory. They 
have in Massachusetts, at a place called 
Andover, a kind of minister-factory; and 
every professor in that factory takes an oath 
once in every five years—that is as long as 
an oath will last—that not only has he not 
during the last five years, but so help him 
God, he will not during the next five years 
intellectually advance; and probably there 
is no oath he could easier keep. Since the 
foundation of that institution there has not 
been one case of perjury. They believe the 


same creed they first taught when the foun- 
7 


dation stone was laid, and now when they 
send out a minister they brand him as hard- 
ware from Sheffield and Birmingham, And 
every man who knows where he was edu- 
cated knows his cteed, knows every argu- 
ment of his creed, every book that he reads, 
and just what he amounts to intellectually, 
and knows he will shrink and shrivel, and 
become solemnly stupid day after day until 
he meets with death. It is all wrong; it is 
cruel, These men should be allowed to 
grow. They should have the air of liberty 
and the sunshine of thought. 

I want to free the schools of our country. 
I want it so that when a professor in a col- 
lege finds some fact inconsistent with Moses 
he will not hide the fact; that it will not be 
worse for him for having discovered the 
fact. I wish to see an eternal divorce and 
separation between church and_ schools, 
The common school is the bread of life; but 
there should be nothing taught in the 
schools except what somebody knows, and 
anything else should not be maintained by 
a system of general taxation. I want its pro- 
fessors so that they will tell everything they 
find; that they will be free to investigate in 
every direction, and will not be trammeled 
by the superstitions of our day. What has 
religion to do with facts? Nothing. Is 
there any such thing as Methodist mathe- 
matics, Presbyterian botany, Catholic as- 
tronomy or Baptist biology? What has any 
form of superstituion or religion to do with 
a fact or with any science? Nothing but 
to hinder, delay or embarrass. I want, then, 
to free the schools; and I want to free the 
politicians, so that a man will not have to 
pretend he is a Methodist, or his wife a Bap™ 
tist, or his grandmother a Catholic; so that 
he can go through a campaign, and when he 
gets through will find none of the dust of 
hypocrisy on his knees. 

I want the people splendid enough that 
when they desire men to make laws for 
them they will take one who knows some- 
thing, who has brain enough to prophesy 
the destiny of the American Republic, no 
matter what his opinions may be upon any 
religious subject. Suppose we are in a 
storm out at sea, and the billows are wash- 
ing over our ship, and it is necessary that 
some one should reef the topsail, and a man 
presents himself. Would you stop him at 


~~ 


the foot of the mast to find out his opinion 
on the five points of Calvinism? What has 
that to do with it? Congress has nothing 
to do with baptism or any particular creed, 
and from what little experience I have had 
of Washington, very little to do with-any 
kind of religion whatever. Now, I hope 
this afternoon, this magnificent and splen- 
did audeience will forget that they are Bap- 
tists or Methodists, and remember that they 
are men and women. These are the high- 
est titles humanity can bear—man and wo- 
man; and every title you add belittles them. 
Man is the highest; woman is the highest. 
‘Let us remember that we are simply human 
beings, with interests in common. And yet 
us all remember that our views depend 
largely upon the country in which we hap- 
en to live. Suppose we were born in Tur- 
ey, most of us would have been Moham- 
medans; and when we read in the book that 
when Mohammed visited heaven he became 
acquainted with an angel named Gabriel, 
who was so broad between his eyes that it 
would take a smart camel three hundred 
days to make the journey, we probably 
would have believed it. If we did not, 
people would say: “That young man is 
dangerous; he is trying to tear down the 
fabric of our religion. What do you pro- 
pose to give us instead of that angel? We 
cannot afford to trade off an angel of that 
size for nothing.” Or if we had been born 
in India we would have believed in a god 
with three heads. Now we believe in three 
gods with one head. And so we might 
make a tour of the world and see that 
every superstition that could be imagined by 
the brain of man has ‘been in some place 
held to be sacred. 

Now, someone says: “The religion of my 
father and mother is good enough for me.” 
Suppose we all said that, where would be 
the progress of the world? We would have 
the rudest and most barbaric religion, which 
no one could believe. I do not believe 
that it is showing real respect to our par- 
ents to believe something simply because 
they did. Every good father and every 
good mother wish their children to find out 
more than they knew; every good father 
wants his son to overcome some obstacle 
that he could not grapple with; and if you 
wish to reflect credit on your father and 
mother, do it by accomplishing more than 
they did, because you live in a better time. 
Every nation has had what you call a sa- 
ered record, and the older the more sacred, 
the more contradictory. and the more in- 
spired is the record. We, of course, are not 
an exception, and I propose to talk a little 
about what is caled the Pentateuch, a book, 
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or a collection of books, said to have been | 
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ae 


written by Moses. { And right here in the 


commencement let me say that Moses never — 


wrote one word of the Pentateuch—not one 


word was written until he had been dust — 


and ashes for hundreds of years.) But as 


the general opinion is that Moses wrote | 


these books, I have entitled this lecture 
“The Mistakes of Moses.” For the sake 


| of this lecture, we will admit that he wrote 


it. Nearly every maker of religion has com-— 
menced by making the world; and it is one 
of the safest things to do, because no one 
can contradict as having been present, and 
it gives free scope to the imagination. These 
books, in times when there was a vast dif- 
fenence between the educated and the igno- 
rant, became inspired, and people bowed 
down and worshiped them. 

I saw a little while ago a Bible with im- 
mense oaken covers, with hasps and clasps 
large enough almost for a penitentiary, and 
I can imagine how that book would be re- 
garded by barbarians in Europe when not 
more than one person in a dozen could read 
and write. In fancy I saw it carried into 
the cathedral, heard the chant of the priest, 
saw the swinging of the censer and the 
smoke rising; and when that Bible was put 
on the altar I can imagine the barbarians 
looking at it and wondering what influence 
that black book would have on their lives 
and future. I do not wonder that they im- 
agined it was inspired. None of them could 
write a book, and consequently when they 
saw it they adored it; they were stricken 
with awe; and rascals took advantage of 
that awe. 

Now, they say that book is inspired. I 
do not care whether it is or not; the ques- 
eion is, Is it true? If it is true it don’t need 
to be inspired. Nothing needs inspiration 
except a falsehood or a mistake. A fact. 
never went into partnership with a mir- 
acle. Truth scorns the assistance of won- 
ders. A fact will fit every other fact in 
the universe, and that is how you can 
tell whether it is or is not a fact. A 
lie will not fit anything except another 
lie made for the express purpose; and, 
finally, some one gets tired of lying, and 
the last lie will not fit the next fact, and 
then there is a chance for inspiration. Right 
then and there a miracle is needed. The 
real question is: In the light of science, 
in the light of the brain and heart of the 
nineteenth century, is this book true? The 
gentleman who wrote it begins by telling. 
us that God made the universe out of noth- 
ing. That I cannot conceive; it may be so, 


but I cannot conceive it. Nothing, regarded - 


in the light of raw material, is, to my mind, 
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a decided and disastrous failure. I cannot 
imagine of nothing being made into some- 
thing, any more than I can of something 
being changed back into nothing. I cannot 
conceive of force aside from matter, because 
force to be force must be active, and un- 
less there is matter there is nothing for 
force to act upon, and consequently it can- 
not be active. So I simply say fecarunt 
comprehend it. I cannot believe it. I may 
roast for this, but it is my honest opinion. 
The next thing he proceeds to tells us is 
that God divided the darkness from the 
light; and right here let me say when I 
speak about God I simply mean the being 
described by the Jews. There may be in 
immensity some being beneath whose wing 
the universe exists, whose every thought 
is a glittering star, but I know nothing 
about Him—not the slightest—and this aft- 
ernoon I am simply talking about the being 
described by the Jewish people. When I 
say God, I mean Him. Moses describes 
God dividing the light from the darkness. 
I suppose that at that time they must have 
been mixed. You can readily see how light 
and darkness can get mixed. They must 
have been entities. The reason I think so 
is because in that same book I find that 
darkness overspread Egypt so thick that it 
couid be felt; and they used to have on ex- 
hibition in Rome a bottle of the darkness 
that once overspread Egypt. The gentle- 
man who wrote this in imagination saw 
God dividing light from the darkness. I 
am sure the man who wrote it believed 
darkness to be an entity, a something, a 
tangible thing that can be mixed with light. 

The next thing that he informs us is that 
God divided the waters above the farma- 
ment from those below the firmament. The 
man who wrote that believed the firmament 
to be a solid affair. And that is what the 
gods did. (You recollect the gods came 
down and made love to the daughters of 
men—and I never blamed them for it. I 
have never read a description of any heaven 
I would not leave on the same errand.}That 
is where the gods lived. That is “where 
they kept the water. It was solid. That 
is the reason the people prayed for rain. 
They believed that an angel could take a 
lever, raise a window and let out the desired 
quantity. I find in the Psalms that “He 
bowed the heavens and came down ;” and 
we read that the children of men built a 
tower to reach the heavens and climb into 
the abode of the gods. The man who wrote 
that believed the firmament to be solid. He 
knew nothing about the laws of evapora- 
tion. He did not know that the sun wooed 
with amorous kiss the waves of the sea, 


and that, disappointed, their vaporous A 
changed to tears and fell again as rain. The 
next thing he tells us is that the grass be- 
gan to grow, and the branches of the trees 
laughed into blossom, and the grass ran up 
the shoulder of the hills, and not a solitary 
ray of light had left the eternal quiver of 
the sun. Not a blade of grass had ever been 
touched by a gleam of light. And I do not 
think that grass will grow to hurt without 
a gleam of sunshine. I think the man who 
wrote that simply made a mistake, and is 
excusable to a certain degree, The next 
day he made the sun and moon—the sun to 
rule the day and the moon to rule the night. 
Do you think the man who wrote that knew 
anything about the size of the sun? I 
think he thought it was about three feet in 
diameter, because I find in some book that 
the sun was stopped a whole day, to give a 
general named Joshua time to kill a few 
more Amalekites ; and the moon was stopped 
also, Now, it seems to me that the sun 
would give light enough without stopping 
the moon; but as they were in the stopping 
business they did it just for devilment. At 
another time, we read, the sun was turned 
ten degrees backward to convince Hezekiah 
that he was not going to die of a boil. How 
much easier it would have been to cure the 
boil! The man who wrote that thought the 
sun was two or three feet in diameter, and 
could be stopped and pulled around like the 
sun and moon in a theatre. Do you know 
that the sun throws out every second of 
time as much heat as could be generated 
by burning eleven thousand million tons of 
coal. I don’t believe he knew that, or that 
he knew the motion of the earth. I don’t 
believe he knew that it was turning on its 
axis at the rate of a thousand miles an hour, 
because if he did, he would have understood 
the immensity of heat that would have been 
generated by stopping the world. It has 
been calculated by one of the best mathe- 
maticians and astronomers ‘that to stop the 
world would cause as much heat as ft would 
take to burn a lump of solid coal three times 
as big as the globe. And yet we find in that 
book that the sun was not only stopped, 
but turned back ten degrees, simply to con- 
vince a gentleman that he was not going 
to die of a boil! They may say I will be 
damned if I do not believe that, and I tell 
them I will if I do. 

Then he gives us the history of astron- 
omy, and he gives it to us in five words: 
“He made the stars also.” He came very 
near forgetting the stars. Do you believe 
that the man who wrote that knew that 
there are stars as much larger than this 
earth as the earth is larger than the apple 
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which Adam and Eve are said to have 
eaten? Do you believe that he knew this 
world is but a speck in the shining, glitter- 


ing universe of existence? I would gather 


from that that he made the stars after he 
got the world done.{ The telescope, in read- 
ing the infinite leaves of the heaven, has 


ascertained that light travels at the rate of | 


192,000 miles per second, and it would re- 
quire millions of years to come from some 
of the stars to the earth) Yet the beams 
of those stars mingle in our atmosphere, so 
that if those distant orbs were fashioned 
when this world began, we must have been 
whirling in space not six thousand, but 
many millions of years. Do you believe 
the man who wrote that as a history of 
astronomy really know that this world was 
but a speck compared with millions of 
sparkling orbs? I do not. He then pro- 
ceeds to tell us that God made fish and cat- 
tle, and that man and woman were created 
male and female. The first account stops 
at the second verse of the second chapter. 

You see, the Bible originally was not 
divided into chapters; the first Bible that 
was ever divided into chapters in our lan- 
guage was made in the year of grace, 1550, 
The Bible was originally written in the 
Hebrew language, and the Hebrew lan- 
guage at that time had no vowels in writ- 
ing. It was written entirely with conso- 
nants, and without being divided into chap- 
ters or into verses, and there was no sys- 
tem of punctuation whatever. After you 
go home tonight write an English sentence 
or two with only consonants close together, 
and you will find that it will take twice as 
much inspiration to read it as it did to write 
it. When the Bible was divided into verses 
and chapters, the divisions were not always 
correct, and so the division between the first 
and second, chapter of Genesis is not in 
the right place. The second account of the 
creation commences at the third verse, and 
it differs from the first in two essential 
points.{ In the first account man is the last 
made; in the second, man is made before 
the beasts. In the first account, man is 
made “male and female,” in the second only 
a man is made, and there is no intention of 
making a woman whatever. } 

You will find by reading that second 
chapter that God tried to palm off on 
Adam a beast as his helpmeet. Everybody 
talks about the Bible and nobody reads it; 
that is the reason it is so generally believed. 
I am probably the only man in the United 
States who has read the Bible through this 
year, I have wasted that time, but I had 
a purpose in view. Just read it, and you 
will find about the twenty-third verse, that 


town, and as Adam looked at all the crawl- 

ers, jumpers and creepers, this God stood 
by to see what he would call them, After 
this procession passed, it was pathetically 
remarked, “Yet was there not found any 
helpmeet for Adam.” Adam didn’t see any- 
| thing that he could fancy. And I am glad 


he didn’t. If he had, there would not have 
been a free-thinker in this world; we should 
have all died orthodox. And finding Adam 
was so particular, God had to make him a 
helpmeet, and having used up the nothing 
He was compelled to take part of the man 
to make the woman with, and He took from 
the man a rib. How did He get it? And 
then imagine a God with a bone in his hand, 
and about to start a woman, trying to make 
up his mind whether to make a blonde or a 
brunette. Right here it is only proper that 
I should warn you of the consequences of 
laughing at any story in the holy Bible, 
When you come to die, your laughing at 
this story will be a thorn in your pillow. 
you look back upon the record of your life 
no matter how many men you have wrecked 
and ruined, and no matter how many women 
you have deceived and deserted—all that 
may be forgiven you; but if you recollect 
that you have laughed at God’s book you 
will see through the shadows of death, the 
leering looks of fiends and the forked 
tongues of devils. Let me show you how it 
will be. For instance, it is the day of judg- 
ment. When the man is. called up by the 
recording secretary, or whoever does the 
cross-examining, he says to his soul: 
“Where are you from?” “I am from the 
world.” “Yes, sir. What kind of a man 
were you?” “Well, I don’t like to talk about 
myself.” “But you have to. What kind of 
aman were your” “Well, I was a good fel-. 
low; I loved my wife, I loved my children. 
My home was my heaven; my fireside was 
my paradise, and to sit there and see the 
lights and shadows falling on the faces of 
those I love, that to me was a perpetual joy. 
I never gave one of them a solitary moment 
of pain. I don’t owe a dollar in the world, 
and I left enough to pay my funeral ex- 
penses and keep the wolf of want from the 
door of the house I loved. That is the kind 
of man I am.” “Did you belong to any 
church?” “I did not. They were too nar- 
row for me. They were always expecting 
to be happy simply because somebody else 
was to be damned.” ‘Well, did you believe 
that rib story?” “What rib story do you 
mean, that Adam and Eve business? No, 
I did not. To tell you the God’s truth, that- 
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was a little more than I could swallow.” 
UTS hell with him! Next. Where are you 
from?” “I’m from the world, too.” Do 
you belong to any church?” “Yes, sir, and 
to the Young Men’s Chrisitian Association.” 
“What is your business?” “Cashier in a 
bank.” “Did you ever run off with any of 
the money?” “I don’t like to tell, sir.” 
“Well, but you have to.” “Yes, sir; I did.” 
“What kind of a bank did you have.” “A 
savings bank.” “How much did you run 
off with?” “One hundred thousand dollars.” 
“Did you take anything else along with 
you?” “Yes, sir.” “What?” “I took my 
neighbor’s wife.” “Did you have a wife 
and children of -your own?” “Yes, sir.” 
“And you deserted them?” “Oh, yes; but 
such was my confidence in God that I be- 
lieved He would take care of them.” “Have 
you heard of them since?” “No, sir.” “Did 
you believe that rib story?” “Ah, bless 
your soul, yes! I believed all of it, sir; I 
often used to be sorry that there were not 
harder stories yet in the Bible, so that I 
could show what my faith could do.” “You 
believed it, did you?” “Yes, with all my 
heart.” “Give him a harp.” 

I simply wanted to show you how im- 
portant it is to believe these stories. Of 
all the authors in the world God hates a 
critic the worst. Having got this woman 
done he brought her to the man, and they 
started housekeeping, and a few minutes 
afterwards a snake came through a crack 
in the fence and commenced to talk with 
her on the subject of fruit. She was not ac- 
quainted in the neighborhood, and she did 
not know whether snakes talked or not, or 
whether they knew anything about the 
apples or not. Well, she was misled, and 
the husband ate some of those apples and 
laid it all on his wife; and there is where 
the mistake was made. God ought to have 
rubbed him out at once. He might have 
known that no good could come of starting 
the world with a man like that, They were 
turned out. Then the trouble commenced, 
and people. got worse and worse. God, you 
must recollect, was holding the reins of 
government, but He did nothing for them. 
He allowed them to live six hundred and 
sixty-nine years without knowing their A. 
B. He never started a school, not even 
a Sunday school. He didn’t even keep 
His own boys at home. And the world got 
worse every day, and finally He concluded 
to drown them. Yet that same god has the 
impudence to tell me how to raise my own 
children. What would you think of a 
neighbor, who had just killed his babes, 
, giving you his views on domestic economy? 

God found that He could do nothing with 
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them and He said: “I will drown them all, 
except a few.” @And He picked out a fel- 
low by the namé@ of Noah, that had been a 
bachelor for five hundred years. If I had 
to drown anybody, I would have drowned 
him. I believe that Noah had then been 
married something like one hundred years. 
God told him to biuld a boat, and he built 
one five hundred feet long, eighty or ninety 
feet broad and fifty-five feet high, with one 
door shutting oi the outside, and one win- 
dow twenty-two inches square. If Noah 
had any hobby in the world is was ventila- 
tion. Then into this ark he put a certain 
number of all the animals in the world. 
Naturalists have ascertained that at that 
time there were at least eleven hundred 
thousand insects necessary to go into the 
ark, about forty thousand mammalia, six- 
teen hundred reptilia, to say nothing about 
the mastodon, the elephant and the animal- 
culz, of which thousands live upon a single 
leaf and which can not be seen by the 
naked eye. Noah had no microscope, and 
yet he had to pick them out by pairs. You 
have no idea the trouble that man had. 
Some say the flood was not universal, that 
it was partial. Why, then, did God say: 
“T will destroy every living thing beneath 
the heavens.” If it was partial why did 
Noah save the birds? And ordinary bird, 
tending strictly to business, can beat a 
partial flood. Why did he put the birds in 
there—the eagles, the vultures, the condors 
—if it was only a partial flood? And how 
did he get them in there? 
inspired to go there, or did he drive them 
up? Did the polar bear leave his home of 
ice and start for the tropics inquiring for 
Noah; or could the kangaroo come from 
Australia unless he was inspired, or some- 
body was behind him? Then there are 
animals on this hemisphere not on that. 
How did He get them across? And there 
are some animals which would be very un- 
pleasant in an ark unless the ventilation 
was very perfect. } 

When he got thé animals in the ark, God 
shut the door and Noah pulled down the 
window. And then it began to rain, and it 
kept on raining until the water went 
twenty-nine feet over the highest mountain. 
Chimboraza, then as now, lifted its head 
above the clouds. And yet the waters rose 
and rose over every mountain in the world 
—twenty-nind feet above the highest peaks, 
covered with snow and ice. How deep 
were these waters? About five and a half 
miles. How long did it rain? Forty days. 
How much did it have to rain a day? 
About eight hundred feet. How is that for 
dampness? No wonder they said the 
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had been there I would have said the whole 
side of the house was out. How long were 
they in this ark? A year and ten days, 
floating around with no rudder, no~sail, 
nobody on the outside at all. The window 
was shut, and there was no door, except 
the one that shut on the outside. Who ran 
this ark—who took care of it? Finally it 
came down on Mount Ararat, a peak seven- 
teen thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, with about three thousand feet of snow, 
and it stopped there simply to give the 
animals from the tropics a chance. Then 
Noah opened the window and got a breath 
of fresh air, and he let out all the animals; 
and then Noah took a drink, and God made 
a bargain with him that He would not 
drown us any more, and He put a rainbow 
in the clouds and said: “When I see that 
“I will recollect that I have promised not to 
drown you.’ Because if it was not for 
that He is apt to drown us at any moment. 
_ Now can anybody believe that that is the 

origin of the rainbow? Are you not all 
familiar with the natural causes which bring 
those beautiful arches before our eyes? 
Then the people started out again, and 
they were as bad as before. Here let me 
ask why God did not make Noah in the 
first place? He knew he would have to 
drown Adam and Eve and all his family. 
Then another thing, why did He want to 
drown the animals? What had they done? 
What crime had they committed? It is very 
hard to answer these questions—that is, 
for a man who has only ‘been born once. 
After a while they tried to build a tower to 
get into heaven, and the gods heard about 
it and said: “Let’s go down and see what 
man is up to.” They came and found 
things a great deal worse than they thought 
and thereupon they confounded the lan- 
guage to prevent them succeeding, so that 
the fellow up above could not shout down 
“mortar” or “brick” to the one below, and 
they had to give it up. Is it possible that 
anyone believes that that is the reason why 
we have the variety of languages in the 
world? Do you know that language is 
born of human experience and is a physical 
science? Do you know that every word 
has been suggested in some way by the 
feelings or observations of man—that there 
are words as tender as the dawn, as serene 
as the stars, and others as wild as the 
beasts? Do you know that language is 
dying and being born continually—that 
every language has its cemetery and cradle, 
its bud and blossom and withered leaf? 
Man has loved, enjoyed and suffered, and 
language is simply the expression he gives 
those experiences. 
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ple had to write these boo : 
would be civilized books, and I do not hold 
them responsible for what their ancestors 


did. We find the Jewish people first in — 


Canaan, and there were seventy of them, 
counting Joseph and his children already 
in Egypt. They lived two hundred and 
fifteen years, and they went down into 
Egypt and stayed there two hundred and 
fifteen years; they were four hundred and 
thirty years in Canaan and Egypt. How 
many did they have when they went to 
Egypt? Seventy. How may were they 
at the end of two hundred and fifteen 
years? Three millions. That is a good 
many. We had at the time of the Revolu- 
tion in this country three millions of peo- 
ple. Since that time there have been four 
doubles, until we have forty-eight millions 
today. How many would the Jews num- 
ber at the same ratio in two hundred and 
fifteen years? Call it eight doubles and we 
have forty thousand. But instead of forty 
thousand they had three millions. How do 
I know they had three millions? Because 
they had six hundred thousand men of 
war. For every honest voter in the state of 
Illinois there will be five other people, and 
there are always more votors than men of 
war. They must have had at the lowest 
possible estimate three millions of people. 
Is that true? Is there a minister in the 
city of Chicago that will certify to his own 
idiocy by claiming that they could have 
increased to three millions by that time? 
If there is, let him say so. Do not let 
him talk about the civilizing influence of 


a lie. 

(When they got into the desert they took a 
census to see how many first born children 
there were. They found they had twenty- 
two thousand two hundred and seventy- 
three first-born males. It is reasonable to 
suppose there was about the same number 
of first-born girls, or forty-five thousand 
first-born children. There must have been 
about as many mothers as first-born chil- 
dren. Divide three millions by forty-five 
thousand mothers, and you will find that 
the women in Israel had to have on the 
average of sixty-eight children apiece. 
Some stories are too thin. This is too 
thick. Now, we know that among three 
million people there will be about three 
hundred births a day; and according to the 
Old Testament, whenever a child was born 
the mother had to make a sacrifice—a sin- 
offering’ for the crime of having been a 
mother. If there is in this universe any- 
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thing that is infinitely pure, it is a mother 
with her child in her arms. Every woman 
had to have a sacrifice of a couple of doves, 
a couple of pigeons, and the priest had to 
eat those pigeons in the most holy place. 
_At that time there were at least three 
hundred births a day, and the priests had 
to cook and eat those pigeons in the most 
holy place; and at that time there were 
only three priests. Two hundred birds a 
piece per day! I look upon them as the 
champion bird-eaters of the world. 

Then where were these Jews? Thty were 
upon the desert of Sinai; and Sahara, com- 
pared to that, is a garden. Imagine an 
ocean of lava, torn by storm and vexed by 
tempest, suddenly gazed at by Gorgon, and 
changed to stone. Such was the desert of 
Sinai. The whole supplies of the world 
could not maintain three millions of people 
on the desert of Sinai for forty years. It 
would cost one hundred thousand millions 
of dollars, and would bankrupt Christen- 
dom. And yet there they were with flocks 
and herds—so many that they sacrificed 
over one hundred and fifty thousand first- 
born lambs at one time. It would require 
millions of acres to support those flocks, 
and yet there was no blade of grass, and 
there is no account of it raining baled hay. 
They sacrificed one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand lambs, and the blood had to be 
sprinkled on the altar within two hours, 
and there were only three priests. They 
would have to sprinkle the blood of twelve 
hundred and fifty lambs per minute. Then 
all the people gathered in front of the tab- 
ernacle eighteen feet deep. Three millions 
of people would make a column six miles 
long. Some reverend gentlemen say they 
were ninety feet deep. Well, that would 
make a column of over a mile. 

Where were those people going. They 
were going to the Holy Land. How large 
was it? Twelve thousand square miles— 
one-fifth the size of Illinois—a_ frightful 
country, covered with rocks and desolation. 
There never was a land agent in the city 
of Chicago that would not have blushed 
with shame to have described that land as 
flowing with milk and honey. Do you be- 
lieve that God Almighty ever went into 
partnership with hornets? It is necessary 
unto salvation? God said to the Jews: “I 
will send hornets before you, to drive out 
the Canaanites”” How would a_ hornet 
konw a Canaanite? Is it possible that God 
inspired the hornets—that He granted let- 
ters of marque and rerpisal to hornets? if 
am willing to admit that nothing in the 
world would be better calculated to make 
a man leave his native country than a few 
hornets attending strictly to business. God 
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said: “Kill the Canaanites slowly.” Why? 
“Lest the beasts of the field increase upon 
you.” How many Jews were there? Three 
millions, Going to a country, how large? 
Twelve thousand square miles. But where 
there nations already in this Holy Land? 
Yes, there were seven nations “mightier 
than the Jews.” Say there would be twenty- 
one millions when they got there, or twenty- 
four millions with themselves. Yet they 
were told to kill them slowly, lest the 
beasts of the field increased upon them. ,Is 
there a man in Chicago that believes that? 
Then what does he teach it to little children 
for? Let him tell the truth, 

Sa the same God went into partnership 
with snakes. The children of Israel lived 
on manna—one account says all the time, 
and another only a little while. That is the 
reason there is a chance for commentaries, 
and you can exercise faith. If the book 
was reasonable everybody could get to 
heaven in a moment. But whenever it looks 
as if it could not be that way and you be- 
lieve, you are almost a saint, and when you 
know it is not that way and believe you are 
a saint. He fed them on manna. Now 
manna is very peculiar stuff. \t would 
melt in the sun, and yet they used to cook 
it by seething and baking. I would as soon 
think of frying snow or boiling icicles. ° It 
shrank to an omer, no matter how much 
they gathered, and swelled up to an omer, 
no matter how little they gathered. } What 
a magnificent thing manna would be for 
the currency, shrinking and swelling, ac- 
cording to the volume of business! There 
was not a change in the bill of fare for 
forty years, and they knew that God could 
just as well give them three square meals a 
day. They remembered about the cucum- 
bers, and the melons, and the leeks and the 
onions of Egypt, and they said: “Our souls 
abhorreth this light bread.” Then this 
God got mad—you know cooks are always 
touchy—and thereupon He sent snakes to 
bite the men, women and children. He 
also sent them quails in wrath and anger, 
and while they had the flesh between their 
teeth He struck thousands of them dead. 
He always acted in that way, all of a sud- 
den. People had no chance to explain—no 
chance to move for a new trial—nothing. I 
want to know if it is reasonable He should 
kill people for asking for one change of 
diet in forty years. Suppose you had been 
boarding with an old lady for forty years, 
and she never had a solitary thing on the 
table but hash, and one morning you said: 
“My soul abhorreth hash.” What would 
you say if she let a basketful of rattle- 
snakes upon you? Now is it possible for 
people to believe this? The Bible says that 


_and such things? 


get shiny at the knees or elbows; and their 
shoes did not wear out. They grew right 


along with them. The little boy starting 
out with his first pants grew up and his 
‘pants grew with him. Some commentators 


have insisted that angels attended to their 
wardrobes. I never could believe it. Just 
think of one angel hunting another and say- 
ing: “There goes another button.” I can 
not believe it. 

There must be a mistake somewhere or 
somehow. Do you believe the read God— 
if there is one—ever killed a man for mak- 
ing hair-oil? And yet you find in the Pen- 
tateuch that God gave Moses a recipe for 
making hair-oil to grease Aaron’s beard; 
and said if anybody made the same hair-oil 
he should be killed. And He gave him a 
formula for making ointment, and He said 
if anybody made ointment like that he 
should be killed. I think that is carrying 
patent laws to excess. There must he some 
mistake about it. I can not imagine the in- 
finite Creator of all the shining worlds giv- 
ing a recipe for hair-oil. Do you believe 
that the real God came down to Mount 
Sinai with a lot of patterns for making a 
tabernacle—patterns for tongs, for snuffers 
Do you believe that God 
came down on that mountain and told 
Moses how to cut a coat, and how it should 
be trimmed? What would an infinite God 
care on which side he cut the breast, what 
color the fringe was, or how the buttons 
were placed? Do you believe God told 
Moses to make curtains of fine linen? 
Where did they get their flax in the desert? 
How did they weave it? Did He tell him 
to make things of gold, silver and precious 
stones, when they hadn’t them? Is it pos- 
sible that God told them not to eat any 
fruit until after the fourth year of planting 
the trees? You see all these things were 
written hundreds of years afterwards, and 
the priests, in order to collect the tithes, 
dated the laws back. They did not say, 
“This is our law,” but, “Thus said God to 
Moses in the wilderness.” Now, can you 
believe that? Imagine a scene: The eternal 
God tells Moses, “Here is the way I want 
you to consecrate my priests. Catch a sheep 
and cut his throat.” {I never could under- 
stand why God wanted a sheep killed just 
because a man had done a mean trick; per- 
haps it was because his priests were fond of 
mutton. }He tells Moses further to take 
some of the blood and put it on his right 
thumb, a little on his right ear, and a little 
on his right big toe. Do you believe God 
ever gave stich instructions for the conse- 
cration of His priests. If you should see 
the South Sea Islanders going through such 
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| to the service of the infinite God? 
| ing the blood got on the left toe! 


theie. clothes did not wax old, they did not | a performance you could not ‘keep your 


face straight. And will you tell me that it — 
had to be done in order to conse Cor 
Suppos- 


Then we find in this book how God went 
to work to make the Egyptians let the 
Israelites go. Suppose we wish to make a 
treaty with the mikado of Japan, and Mr. 
Hayes eeu a eomy age there; a sup- 
pose he should employ Hermann, the won- 
derful German, to go along with him; and 
when they came in the presence of the 
mikado, Hermann threw down an umbrella, 
which changed into a turtle, and the com- 
missioner said: “That is my certificate.” 
You would say the country is disgraced. | 
You would say the president of a republic 
like this disgraces himself with jugglery. 
Yet we are told God sent Moses and Aaron 
before Pharaoh, and when they got there 
Moses threw down a stick, which turned 
into a snake. That God is a juggler—he is 
the infinite prestidigitator. Is that possible? - 
Was that really a snake, or was it the ap- 
pearance of a snake? If it was the appears | 
ance of a snake, it was a fraud. Then the; 
necromancers of Egypt were sent for, an 
they threw down sticks, which turned int, 
snakes, but those were not so large as- 
Moses’ snake, which swallowed them. f 
maintain that it is just as hard to mak 
small snakes as it is to make large ones; th: _ 
only difference is that to make large snal* / 
either larger sticks or more practice is re- 
quired. press 
Do you believe that God rained hail on 
the innocent cattle, killing them in the higi- 
ways and in the field? Why should 7*° 
inflict punishment on cattle for somet? "©! 
their owners had done? I could never |) °” 
any respect for a God that would so infil! — 
pain upon a brute beast simply on accoun ~ 
of the crime of its owner. Is it possifi': 
that God: worked miracles to convir=® 
Pharaoh that slavery was wrong? Y 


did He not tell Pharaoh that any natika, * 


founded on slavery could not stand? Wh 

did He not tell him, “Your governmen: is' 
founded on slavery, and it will go down, 
and the sands of the desert will hide from 
the view of man your temples, your alt..s, 
and your fanes?” Why did not He speak 
about the infamy of slavery? Because He 
believed in the infamy of slavery himself. 
Can we believe that God will allow a man 
to give his wife the right of divorcement 
and make the mother of his children = 

wanderer and a vagrant. There is not «1 ae: 
word about woman in the Old Testan..' 

except the word of shame and humiliaiic’’ 
The God of the Bible does not think wo-, 
man is as good as man. She was never 
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- worth mentioning. It did not take the pains - 


ecount the death of the mother of us 
_ have no respect for any book 
es not treat woman as the equal of man. 


do 
_ And if there is any God in this universe | 


who thinks more of me than he thinks of 


my wife, he is not well acquainted with 
both of us. And yet they say that that was 


done on account of the hardness of their 
hearts; and that was done in a community 
where the law was so fierce that it stoned 


a man to death for picking up sticks on 


Sunday. Would it not have been better to 
stone to death every man who abused his 
wife and allowed them to pick up sticks on 
account of the hardness of their hearts? If 
God wanted to take those Jews from Egypt 
to the land of Canaan, why didn’t He do it 
instantly? If He was going to do a miracle, 
why didn’t He do one worth talking about? 

After God had killed all the first-born in 
Egypt, after he had killed all the cattle, 
sti i Egypt could raise an army that could 
pvt, to flight six hundred thousand men. 
And paste this God overwhelmed the 
Egyptian army, he bragged about it for a 
thousand years, repeatedly calling the atten- 
titn of the Jews to the fact that he over- 
‘4rew Pharaoh and his hosts. Did he help 
itch with their six hundred thousand men? 


_ We find by the records of the day that the 


at . . ° 
Eayptian standing army at that time was 
Per more than one hundred thousand 
~'n. Must we believe all these stories in 
ort+r to get to heaven when we die? Must 
yes judge of a man’s character by the num- 
ber of stories he believes? Are we to get 
heaven by creed or by deed? That is 
— question. Shall we reason, or shall we 
7 aly believe? Ah, but they say the Bible 

©ot inspired about those little things. 
““2" Bible says the rabbit and the hare 
“lw the cud. But they do not. They have 
‘tremendous motion of the lip. But the 
She that made them says they chew the 
ah The Bible therefore, is not inspired 
it Watural history. Is it inspired in its 
M0 ology? No. Well, what is it inspired in? 
“f ‘ts law? Thousands of people say that 
fe had not been for the ten command- 
metits we would not have known any better 
thed to rob and steal. Suppose a man 
plafited an acre of potatoes, hoed them all 
simmer and dug them in the fall: and sup- 
pose a man had sat upon the fence all the 
time*and watched him: do you believe it 
would be necessary for that man to read 
the ¥en commandments to find out who, in 
&. Yudgment, had a right to take those 
°"Gtoes? All laws against larceny have 
‘38 made by industry to protect the fruits 
Hilts labor. Why is there a law against 
murder? Simply because a large majority 


| of people object to being murdered, : 
t | thousands of years before that time. — 


is all, d-all these laws were in : 


should not make any graven images, an 
that was the death of art in Palestine. No 


sculptor has ever enriched stone with the 


divine forms of beauty in that country; and 
any commandment that is the death of art 
is not a good commandment. But they say 
the Bible is morally inspired; and they tell 
me there is no civilization without this 


Bible, Then God knows that just as well as — 


you do. God always knew it, and if you 
can’t civilize a nation without a Bible, why 
didn’t God give every nation just one Bible 
to start with? Why did God allow hun- 
dreds of thousands and billions of billions 
to go down to hell just for the lack of a 
Bible? They say that it is morally inspired. 
Well, let us examine it. I want to be fair 
about this thing, because I am willing to 
stake my salvation or damnation on this 
question, whether the Bible is true or not. 
I say it is not; and upon that I am willing 
to wager my soul. Is there a woman here 
who believes in the institution of polygamy? 
Is there a man here who believes in that 
infamy? You say: “No; we do not.” Then 
you are better than your God was four 
thousand years ago. Four thousand years 
ago He believed in it, taught it and upheld 
it. I pronounce it and -denounce it the in- 
famy of infamies. It robs our language of 
every sweet and tender word init. It takes 
the fireside away forever. It takes the 
meaning out of the words father, mother, 
sister, brother, and turns the temple of love 
into a vile den where crawl the slimy 
snakes of lust and hatred. I was in Utah a 
little while ago, and was on the mountain 
where God used to talk to Brigham Young. 
He never said anything to me. I said it 
was just as reasonable that God in the nine- 
teenth century would talk to a polygamist 
in Utah as it was that four thousand years 
ago, on Mount Sinai, he talked to Moses 
upon that hellish and damnable question. 

I have no love for any God who believes 
in polygamy. There is no heaven on this 
earth save where the one woman loves the 
one man and the one man loves the one 
woman. I guess it is not inspired on the 
polygamy question, Maybe it is inspired 
about religious liberty. God says that if 
anybody differs with you about religion, 
‘kill him.” He told His peculiar people, 
“Tf any one teaches a different religion, kill 
him!” He did not say try and convince 
him that he is wrong, but “kill him.” He 
did not say, “I am in the miracle business, 
and I will convince him;” but “kill him,” 
He said to every husband, “If your wife, 


One of the commandments said they. 
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that you love as you love your own soul, 


gays ‘let us go and worship other gods,’ 


then thy hand shall be first upon her and 
she shall be stoned with stones until she 
dies”? Well now, I hate a God of. that 
kind and I cannot think of being nearer 
heaven than to be away from Him. A God 
tells a man to kill his wife simply because 
she differs with him on religion! If the 
real God were to tell me to kill my wife, 
I would not do it. If you had lived in 
Palestine at that time, and your wife—the 
mother of your children— had woke up at 
night and said: “I am tired of Jehovah. 
He is always turning up that board bill. 
He is always telling about whipping the 
Egyptians. He is always killing somebody. 
I am tired of Him. Let us worship the 
sun. The sun has clothed the world in 
beauty; it has covered the earth with green 
and flowers; by its divine light I first saw 
your face; its light has enabled me to look 
into the eyes of my beautiful babe. Let us 
worship the sun, father and mother of light 
and love and joy.” Then what would it be 
your duty to do— kill her? Do you believe 
- any real God ever did that? Your hand 
should be first upon her, and when you took 
up some ragged rock and hurled it against 
the white bosom filled with love for you, 
and saw running away the red current of 
her sweet life, then you would look up to 
heaven and receive the congratulations of 
the infinite fiend whose commandments you 
had to obey. I guess the Bible was not 
inspired about religious liberty. Let me 
ask you right here: Suppose, as a matter 
of fact, God gave those laws to the Jews 
and told them “whenever a man preaches 
a different religion, kill him,” and suppose 
that afterwards that same God took upon 
himself flesh and came to the world and 
taught and preached a different religion, 
and the Jews crucified him—did he not reap 
exactly what he sowed? 

Maybe this book is inspired about war. 
God told the Israelites to overrun that coun- 
try, and kill every man, woman, and child 
for defending their native land. Kill the 
old men? Yes. Kill the women? Certainly. 
And the little dimpled babies in the cradle, 
that smile and coo in the face of murder— 
dash out their brains; that is the will of 
God. Will you tell me that any god ever 
commanded such infamy? Kill the men and 
the women, and the young men and the 
babes! “What shall we do with the maid- 
ens?” “Give them to the rabble murderers!” 
Do you believe that God ever allowed the 
roses of love and the violets of modesty 
that shed their perfume in the heart of a 
maiden to be trampled beneath the brutal 
feet of lust? If there is any God, I pray 


him to write in the book of @bernal remem- 
brance, opposite to my name, that I denied — 
that lie. Whenever a woman reads a Bible 


and comes to that passage, she ought to 
throw the book from her in contempt and 
scorn. Do you tell me that any decent god 
would do that? What would the devil have 
done under the same circumstances? Just 
think of.it; and yet that is the God that we 
want to get into the constitution. That is 
the God we teach our children about, so that 
they will be sweet and tender, amiable and 
kind. That monster—that fiend! I guess 
the Bible is not inspired about religious lib- 
erty, nor about war. 

Then, if it is not inspired about these 
things, maybe it is inspired about slavery. 
God tells the Jews to buy up the children of 
the heathen round about and they should be 
servants for them. What is a “servant?” 
If they struck a “servant” and he died im- 
mediately, punishment was to follow, but 
if the injured man should linger awhile, 
there was no punishment, because the serv- 
ant represented their money! Do yow be- 
lieve that is right—that God made one man 
to work for another and to receive pay in 
rations? Do you believe God said that a 
whip on the naked back was the legal tender 
for labor performed? Is it possible that the 
real God ever gave such infamous, blood- 
thirsty laws? What more does he say? 
When the time of a married slave expired, 
he could not take his wife and children with, 
him. Then if the slave did not wish to 
desert his family, he had his ears pierced 
with an awl, and became his master’s prop- 
erty forever. Do you believe that God ever 
turned the dimpled cheeks of little children 
into iron chains to hold a man in slavery? 
Do you know that a God like that would not 
make a respectable devil? I want none of 
his mercy. I want no part and no lot in 
the heaven of such a god. I will go to per- 
dition, where there is human sympathy. The 
only voice we have ever had from either of 
those other worlds came from hell. There 
was a rich man who prayed his brothers to 
attend to Lazarus so that they might “not 
come to this place.” That is the only in- 
stance so far as we know of souls across 
the river having any.sympathy. And J 
would rather be in hell asking for water 
than in heaven denying that petition. Well, 
what is this book inspired about? Where 


does the inspiration come from? Why was - 


it that so many animals were killed? It 
was simply to make atonement for man— 
that is all. They killed something that had 
not committed a crime, in order that the 


one who had committed the crime might be. 


acquitted. Based upon that idea is the 
atonement of the Christian religion. That 


De 
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a 


an can be good for another 
in can sin for another. I d 


or that one 


__ have got to be good for yourself; you have 
got to sin for yourself. The trouble about 
the atonement is, that it saves the wrong 
man. For instance, I kill some one. He is 

a good man. He loves his wife and children 

_ and tries to make them happy; but he is not 
a Christian, and he goes to hell. Just as 
soon as I am convicted and cannot get a 
pardon I get religion, and I go to heaven. 

_ The hand of mercy cannot reach down 
through the shadows of hell to my victim. 

' There is no atonement for the saint— 
only for the sinner and the criminal. The 
atonement saves the wrong man, I have 
said that I would never make a lecture at all 
without attacking this doctrine. I did not 
care what I started out on. I was always 
going to attack this doctrine. And in my 
conclusion I want to draw you a few pic- 
tures of the Christian heaven. But before I 
‘do that I want to say the rest I have to say 
‘about Moses. I want you to understand 


that the Bible was never printed until 1488, 


I want you to know that up to that time it 
was in manuscript in possession of those 
who could change it if they wished; and 
they did change it, because no two ever 


agreed. Much of it was in the waste basket . 


of credulity, in the open mouth of tradition, 
and the dull ear of memory. I want you 
also to know that the Jews themselves never 
agreed as to what books were inspired, and 
that there were a lot) of books written that 
were not incorporated in the Old Testament. 
I want you to know that two or three years 
before Christ, the Hebrew manuscript was 
translated into Greek, and that the original 
. from which the translation was made has 
never been seen since. Some Latin Bibles 
were found in Africa but no two agreed, and 
-then they translated the Septuagint into the 
language of Europe, and no two agreed. 
Henry VIII. took a little time between mur- 
dering his wives to see that the Word of 
God was translated correctly. You must 
recollect that we are indebted to murderers 
for our Bibles and our creeds. Constantine 
who helped on the good work in its early 
stage, murdered his wife and child, ming- 
ling their blood with the blood of the Sav- 
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ames, pre- 
pared the edition which we now have. There 
are at least one hundred thousand errors in 
the Old Testament, but everybody sees that 


on I attack this book—because it | 


basis « is not enough 
basis of another infamy; viz, that one | | a 


eny it. You. 


fives 


to'4 i 


was no contemporaneous literature at the _ 
time the Bible was composed, and that the 
Jews were infinitely ignorant in their day 
and generation—that they were isolated by 
bigotry and wickedness from the rest of the 
world. I want you to know that there are 
fourteen hundred millions of people in the 
world; and that with all the talk and work 
of the societies, only one hundred and twen- 
ty millions have got Bibles, I want you to 
understand that not one person in one hun- 
dred in this world ever read the Bible, and 
no two ever understood it alike who did 
read it, and that no one person probably 
ever understood it aright. I want you to 
understand that where this Bible has been, 
man has hated his brother—there have been 
dungeons, racks, thumbscrews, and the 
sword. I want you to know that the cross 
has been in partnership with the sword, jand 
that the religion of Jesus Christ was estab- 
lished by murderers, tyrants and hypocrites. 
I want you to know that the church carried 
the black flag. Then talk about the civiliz- 
ing influence of this religion. } 

Now I want to give an idea or two in re- 
gard to the Christian’s heaven. Of all the 
selfish things in this world, it is one man 
wanting to get to heaven, caring nothing 
what becomes of the rest of mankind. “If 
I can only get my little soul in!” I have al- 
ways noticed that the people who have the 
smallest souls make the most fuss about 
getting them saved. Here is what we are 
taught by the church to-day. We are taught 
by it that fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters can all be happy in heaven, no matter 
who may be in hell; that the husband can 
be happy there with the wife that would 
have died for him at any moment of his life 
in hell. But they say, “We don’t believe in 
fire. What we believe in now is remorse.” 
What will you have remorse for? For the 
mean things you have done when you are in 
hell? Will you have any remorse for the 
mean things you have done when you are in 
heaven? Or will you be so good then that 
you won't care how you used to be? Don’t 


..| you see what an infinitely mean belief that 


is? I tell you to-day that no matter in 
what heaven you may be, no matter in what 
star you are spending the summer, if you 
meet another man whom you have wronged 
you will drop a little behind in the tune 
And, no matter in what part of hell you are, 


and yott meet some one whom you have 
succored, whose nackedness you have 
clothed, and whose famine you have fed, 
the fire will cool up a little. According to 
this Christian doctrine, when you are in 
heaven you won’t care how mean you were 
once, What must be the social condition of 
a gentleman in heaven whoi will admit that 
he never would have been there if he had 
not got scared? What must be the social 
position of an angel who will always admit 
that if another had not pitied him he ought 
to have been damned? Is it a compliment 
to an infinite God to say that every being 
He ever made deserved to be damned the 
minute He got him done, and that He will 
damn everybody He has not had a chance 
to make over? Is it possible that somebody 
else can be good for me and that this doc- 
trine of the atonement is the only anchor 
for the human soul? 

For instance, here is a man seventy years 
~ of age, who has been a splendid fellow and 
lived according to the laws of nature. He 
has got about him splendid children, whom 
he has loved and cared for with all his 
heart. But he did not happen to believe in 
this Bible; he did not believe in the Penta- 
teuch. He did not believe that because some 
children made fun of a gentleman who was 
short of hair, God sent two bears and tore 
the little darlings to pieces. He had a ten- 
der heart, and he thought about the mothers 
who would take the pieces, the bloody frag- 
ments of the children and press them to 
their bosoms in a frenzy of grief; he 
thought about their wails and lamentations; 
and could not believe that God was such an 
infinite monster, That was all he thought, 
but he went to hell. Then there is another 
man who made a hell on earth for his wife, 
who had to be taken to the insane asylum, 
and his children were driven from home 
and were wanderers and vagrants in the 
world. But just between the last sin and 
the last breath, this fellow got religion, and 
he never did another thing except to take 
his medicine. He never did a solitary hu- 
man being a favor, and he died and went to 
heaven. Don’t you think he would be as- 
tonished to see that other man in hell, and 
say to himself. “Is it possible that such a 
splendid character should bear such fruit, 
and that all my rascality at last has brought 
me next to God?” Or, let us put another 
case. You were once alone in the desert— 
no provisions, no water, no hope. Just 
when you life was at its lowest ebb, a, man 
appeared, gave you water and food and 
brought you safely out. How you would 
bless that man! Time rolls on. You die and 
go to heaven, and one day you see, through 
the black night of hell, the friend who saved 
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thought in our brains. 


your life, begging for a drop of water to 
cool his parched lips. He cries to you, “Re- 


/ member what I did in the desert—give me a 


drink!” How mean, how contemptible you 
would feel to seé him suffering and be un- 
able to relieve him. But that is the Chris- 
tian heaven. We sit by the fireside and see 
the flames and the sparks fly up the chim- 
ney—everybody happy, and the cold wind 
and sleet are beating on the window, and 
out on the doorstep is a mother with a child 
on her breast freezing. How happy it makes 
a fireside, that beautiful contrast. And we 
say “God is good,” and there we sit, and 
she sits and moans, not one night but for- 
ever, Or we are sitting at the table with 
our wives and children, everybody eating, 
happy and delighted, and Famine comes and 
pushes out its shriveled palms, and, with 
hungry eyes, implores us for a crust; how 
that would increase the appetite! And yet 


that is the Christian heaven. Don’t you see ~ 


that these infamous doctrines petrify the 
human heart? And I would have every one 
who hears me, swear that he will never 
contribute another dollar to build another 
church, in which is taught such infamous 
lies. I want every one of you to say that 
you never will, directly or indirectly, give a 
dollar to any man to preach that falsehood. 
It has done harm enougk. It has covered 
the world with blood. It has filled the asy- 
lums for the insane. It has cast a shadow 
in the heart, in the sunlight of every good 
and tender man and woman. [I say let us 
rid the heavens of this monster, and write 
upon the dome, “Liberty, love and law.” 
No matter what may come to me or what 
may come to you, let us do exactly what we 
believe to be right and let us give the exact 
j Rather than have 
this Christianity true, I would rather all the 
gods would destroy themselves this morn- 
ing. I would rather the whole universe 
would go to nothing, if such a thing were 
possible, this instant. Rather than have the 
glittering dome of pleasure treated on the 
eternal abyss of pain, I would see the utter 
and eternal destruction of this universe. 
I would rather see the shining fab- 
ric of our universe crumble to un- 
meaning chaos and take itself where obliv- 
ion broods and memory forgets. I 
would rather the blind Samson of some im- 
prisoned force, released by thoughtless 
chance should so rack and strain this world 
that man in stress and strain, in astonish- 
ment and fear, should suddenly fall back to 
savagery and barbarity. I would rather that 
this thrilled and thrilling globe, shorn of all 


life, should in its cycles rub the wheel, the 


parent star, on which the light should fall 
as fruitlessly as falls the gaze of love on 


lished as the word of God! 


have this inf. 
_ for a few and 


aan, 


unishment true; rather than 
amous selfishness of a heaven 
a hell for the many estab- 


_ One world at a time is my doctrine. Let 


- us make some one happy here. Happiness 


is the interest that a 


oe 


ecent action draws, 
and the more decent actions you do, the 
larger your income will be. Let every man 
try to make his wife happy, his children 
happy. Let every man try to make every 
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Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: Man advances 
-just in the proportion that he mingles his 
thoughts with his labors—just in the pro- 
portion that he takes advantage of the 
forces of nature; just in proportion as he 
losses superstitition and gains confidence in 
himself. [Applause.] an advances as 
he ceases to fear the gods and learns to 
love his fellowmen. [Applause.] It is 
all, in my judgment, a question of intel- 
lectual development. Tell me the religion 
of any man and I will tell you the degree 
he marks on the intellectual thermometer 
of the world. It is a simple question of 
brain. Those among us who are the nearest 
barbarism have a barbarian religion. Those 
who are nearest civilization have the least 
superstititon. [Applause.] It is, I say, a 
simple question of brain, and I want, in 
the first place, to lay the foundation to 
prove that assertion. 

A little while ago I saw models of nearly 
everything that man has made. I saw 
models of all the water craft, from the rude 
dug-out in which floated a naked savage— 
one of our ancestors—a naked savage, with 
teeth twice as long as his forehead was 
high, with a spoonful of brains in the back 
of his orthodox head—I saw models of all 
the water craft of the world, from that 
dug-out up to a man-of-war, that carries a 
hundred guns and miles of canvas; from 
that dug-out to the steamship that turns its 
brave prow from the port of New York, 
with a compass like a conscience, crossing 
three thousand miles of billows without 
missing a throb or ‘beat of its mighty iron 
heart from shore to shore. And I saw at 
the same time the painting of the world, 
from the rude daub of yellow mud to the 


o have this infamous doctrine | 


such a man, I cannot j 3; 1 

injure God, {I can help people; I can injur 
people. C uently humanity is the only __ 
real religion Sees bet on 4 


I cannot better close this lecture than by — 
quoting four lines from Robert Burns: 
“To make a happy fireside clime 

To weans and wife, 
That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.” 


landscapes that enrich palaces and adorn 5 
houses of what were once called the com- 
mon people. : 
I saw also their sculpture, from the rude a= 
god with four legs, a half-dozen arms, fas 
several noses, and two or three rows of 
ears, and one little, contemptible, brainless 
head, up to the figures of to-day—to the 
marbles that genius has clad in such a per- 
sonality that it seems almost impudent to 
touch them without an introduction. 
I saw their books written upon the skins 
of wild beasts—upon shoulder blades of 
sheep—books written upon leaves, upon 
bark, up to the splendid volumes that enrich 
the libraries of our day. When I speak of 
libraries, I think of the remark of Plato: 
“A house that has a library in it has a soul.” 
I saw at the same time the offensive wea- 
pons that man has made, from a club, such 
as was grasped by that same savage when 
he crawled from his den in the ground and 
hunted a snake for his dinner; from that 
club to the boomerang, to the sword, to the 
cross-bow, to the blunderbuss, to the flint- 
lock, to the cap-lock, to the needle-gun, up 
to a cannon cast by Krupp, capable of hurl- 
ing a ball weighing two thousand pounds 
through eighteen inches of solid steel. 
I saw, too, the armor from the shell of 
a turtle that one of our brave ancestors 
lashed upon his breast when he went to 
fight for his country; the skin of a porcu- 
pine, dried with the quills on, which this 
same savage pulled over his orthodox head, 
up to the shirts of mail that were worn in 
the middle ages, that laughed at the edge 
of the sword and defied the point of the 
spear; up to a monitor clad in complete 
steel, 


And I say orthodox not only in the mat- 
ter of religion, but in everything. Whoever 
has quit growing, he is orthodox [applause] 
whether in art, politics, religion, philosophy 
—no matter what. Whoever thinks he has 
found it all out, he is orthodox. 

Orthodox is that which rots, and heresy 
is that which grows forever. Orthodoxy is 
the night of the past, full of the darkness 
of superstition, and heresy is the eternal 
coming day, the light of which strikes the 
grand foreheads of the intellectual pioneers 
of the world. [Applause.] I saw their im- 
plements of agriculture, from the plow made 
of a crooked stick, attached to the horn of 
an ox by some twisted straw, with which 
our ancestors scraped the earth, and from 
that to the agricultural implements of this 
generation, that make it possible for a man 
to cultivate the soil without being an ig- 
noramus. 

In the old time there was but one crop; 
and when the rain did not come in answer 
to the prayer of hypocrites, a famine came 
and people fell upon their knees. At that 
time they were full of superstition. They 
were frightened all the time for fear that 
some god would be enraged at his poor, 
hapless, feeble and starving children. But 
now, instead of depending upon one crop 
they have several, and if there is not rain 
enough for one there may be enough for 
another. And if the frosts kill all, we have 
railroads and steamships enough to bring 
what we need from some other part of the 
world. Since man has found out something 
about agriculture, the gods have retired 
from the business of producing famines. 

I saw at the same time their musical in- 
struments, from the tom-tom—that is, a 
hoop with a couple of strings of raw-hide 
drawn across it—from that tom-tom, up to 
the instruments we have to-day, that make 
the common air blossom with melody, and 
I said to myself there is a regular advance- 
ment. 

I saw at the same time a row of human 
skulls, from the lowest skull that has been 
found—the Neanderthal skull—skulls from 
central Africa, skulls from the bushmen of 
Australia—skulls from the farthest isles 
of the Pacific sea—up to the best skulls of 
the last generation—and I noticed that there 
was the same difference between those 
skulls that there was between the products 
of those skulls, and I said to myself: “After 
all it is a simple question of intellectual de- 
velopment.” There was the same difference 
between those skulls, the lowest and highest 
skulls, that there was between the dug-out 
and the man-of-war and the steamship, be- 
tween the club and the Krupp gun, between 
the yellow daub and the landscapes, be- 
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tween the tom-tom and an opera by Verdi. 


The first and lowest skull in this row 
was the den in which crawled the base and 
meaner instincts of mankind, and the last 
was a temple in which dwelt joy, liberty 
and love. ‘ ‘ 

And I said to myself it is all a question 
of intellectual development. Man has ad- 
vanced just as he has mingled his thought 
with his labor. As he has grown he has 
taken advantage of the forces of nature; 
first of the moving wind, then of falling 
water, and finally of steam. From one step 
to another he has obtained better houses, 
better clothes and better books, and he has 
done it by holding out every incentive to 
the ingenious to produce them. The world 
has said, give us better clubs and guns and 
cannons with which to kill our fellow Chris- 
tians. [Laughter.] And whoever will give 
us better weapons and better music, and 
better houses to live in, we will robe him 
in wealth, crown him in honor, and render 
his name deathless. Every incentive was 
held out to every human being to improve 
these things, and that is the reason we have 
advanced in all mechanical arts. But that 
gentleman in the dug-out not only had his 
ideas about politics, mechanics and agricul- 
ture; he had ideas also about religion. His 
idea about politics was “right makes might.” 
It will be thousands of years, maybe, be- 
fore mankind will believe in the saying that 
“right makes might.” He had his religion. 
That low skull was a devil factory. He 
believed in hell, and the belief was a con- 
solation to him. He could see the waves 
of God’s wrath dashing against the rocks 
of dark damnation. He could see tossing 
in the white-caps the faces of women, and 
stretching above the crests the dimpled 
hands of children; and he regarded these 
things as the justice and mercy of God. 
And all to-day who believe in this eternal 
punishment are the barbarians of the nine- 
teenth century. That man believed in a 
devil, too, that had a long tail terminating 
with a fiery dart; that had wings like a bat 
—a devil that had a cheerful habit of 
breathing brimstone, that had a cloven foot, 
such as some orthodox clergymen seem to 
think I have. [Laughter.] And there has 
not been a patentable improvement made 
upon that devil in all the years since. 
[Laughter.] The moment you drive the 
devil out of theology, there is nothing left 
worth speaking of. [Laughter.] The mo- 
ment they drop the devil away goes atone- 
ment. The moment they kill the devil, their 
whole scheme of salvation has lost all of 


its interest for mankind. You must keep- 


the devil and you must keep hell. You must 
keep the devil, because with no devil no 
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priest is necessary. Now, all I ask, is this 
lege, to improve upon his religion 
s dug-out, and that is what I am 


I want to ask you: Suppose the king, if 

_ there was one, and the priest, if there was 
one at that time, had told these gentlemen 
in the dug-out: “That dug-out is the best 
boat that can ever be built by man; the 
pattern of that came from on high, from 
the great god of storm and flood, and any 
man who says that he can improve it by 
putting a stick in the middle of it and a 
rag on the stick, is an infidel, ,and shall be 
burned at the stake;” what in your judg- 
ment—honor bright—would have been the 
effect upon the circumnavigation of the 
globe? 

Suppose the king, if there was one, and 
the priest, if there was one—and I presume 
there was a priest, because it was a very 
ignorant age—suppose this king and priest 
had said: “That tom-tom is the most beau- 
tiful instrument of music of which any man 
can conceive; that is the kind of music 
they have in heaven; an angel sitting upon 
the edge of a glorified cloud, golden in the 
setting sun, playing upon that tom-tom, 
became so enraptured, so entranced with 
her own music, that in a kind of ecstasy 
she dropped it—that is how we obtained it 
and any man who says it can be improved 
by putting a back and front to it, and four 
strings, and a bridge, and getting a bow of 
hair with rosin, is a blaspheming wretch, 
and shall die the death.’—I ask you, what 
effect that would have had upon music? 
If that course had been pursued, would the 
human ears, in your judgment ever have 
been enriched with the divine symphonies 
of Beethoven? 

Suppose the king, if there was one, and 
the priest, had said: “That crooked stick 
is the best plow that can be invented; the 
pattern of that plow was given to a pious 
farmer in an exceedingly holy dream, and 
that twisted straw is the ne plus ultra of 
all twisted things, and any man who says 
he can make an improvement upon that 
plow is an atheist;” what, in your judg- 
ment would have been the effect upon the 
science of agriculture? ; 

ow, all I ask is the same privilege to 
improve upon his religion as upon_ his 
mechanical arts. Why don’t we go back 
to that period to get the telegraph? Because 
they were barbarians. And shall we go to 
barbarians to get our religion? What is 
religion? Religion simply embraces the 
duty of man to man. Religion is simply 


the science of human duty and the duty of 
man to man—that is what it is. It is the — 


highest science of all. And all other sciences 


are as nothing, except as they contribute — 
to the happiness of man. The science of _ 


religion is the highest of all, embracing 
all others. And shall we go to the bar- 
barians to learn the science of sciences? 
The nineteenth century knows more about — 


religion than all the centuries dead. There © 


is more real charity in the world to-day 
than ever before; there is more thought 
to-day than ever before. Woman is glori- 
fied to-day as she never was before in the 
history of the world. [Applause.] There 
are more happy families now than ever be- 
fore; more children treated as though they 
were tender blossoms than as though they 
were brutes than in any other time or 
nation. Religion is simply a duty a man 
owes to man; and when you fall upon your 
knees and pray for something you know 
not of you neither benefit the one you 
pray for nor yourself, One ounce of resti- 
tution is worth a million of repentance any- 
where, and a man will get along faster by 
helping himself a minute than by praying 
ten years for somebody to help him. Sup- 
pose you were coming along the street, 
and found a party of men and women on 
their knees praying to a bank, and you 
asked them, “Have any of you borrowed 
money of this bank?” “No, but our fathers, 
they, too, prayed to this bank.” “Did they 
ever get any?” “No, not that we ever 
heard of.” I would tell them to get up. It 
is easier to earn it, and it is far more 
manly. 

Now,, in the old times of which I have 
spoken, they say, “We can make all men 
think alike.” All the mechanical ingenuity 
of this earth cannot make two clocks run 
alike, and how are you going to make mil- 
lions of people of different quantities and 
qualities and amount of brain, clad in this 
living robe of passionate flesh, how are you 
going to make millions of them think alike? 
If the infinite God, if there is one, who 
made us, wished us to think alike why did 
he give a spoonful of brains to one man and 
a bushel to another? Why is it that we 
have all degrees of humanity, from the 
idiot to the genius, if it was intended that 
all should think alike? I say our fathers 
concluded they would do this by force; and 
TI used to read in books how they perse- 
cuted mankind, and, do you know, I never 
appreciated it. I did not. I read it, but it did 
not burn itself, as it were, in to my very 
soul. What infamies had been committed 
in the name or religion, and I never fully 
appreciated it until, a little while ago, 
saw the iron arguments our fathers used 
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to use. I tell you the reason we are through 
that is because we have better brains than 
our fathers had. Since that day we have 
become intellectually developed, and there 
is more real brain and real good sense in 
the world to-day than in any other period 
of its history. And that is the reason we 
‘have more liberty; that is the reason we 
have more kindness. But I say I saw 
these from arguments our fathers used to 
use. I saw there the thumbscrew—two 
innocent looking pieces of iron, armed on 
the inner surface with protuberances to 
prevent their slipping—and when some 
men denied the efficacy of baptism, or may- 
be said, “I do not believe that the whale 
ever swallowed a man to keep him from 
drowning,” then they put these little pieces 
of iron upon his thumbs, and there was a 
screw at each end, and then in the name 
of love and forgiveness, they began screw- 
ing these pieces of iron together. A great 
many men, when they commenced, would 
say, “I recant.” I expect I would have 
been one of them. [Laughter.] I would 
have said, “Now you just stop that; I will 
admit anything on earth that you want. 
[Laughter.] I will admit there is one God 
or a million, one hell or a billion; suit 
yourselves, but stop that.” [Laughter.] But 
I want to say, the thumbscrew having got 
out of the way, I am going to have my say. 

There was now and then some man who 
wouldn’t turn Judas Iscariot to his own 
soul; there was now and then a man willing 
to die for his conviction, and if it were not 
for such men we would be savages to-night. 
Had it not been for a few brave and heroic 
souls in every age we would have been 
naked savages this moment, with pictures 
of wild beasts tatooed upon our naked 
breasts, dancing around a dried snake 
fetich. And I to-night thank every good 
and noble man who stood up in the face of 
opposition and hatred and death for what 
he believed to be right. And then they 
screwed this thumbscrew down as far as 
they could and threw him into some dun- 
geon, where, in throbbing misery and the 
darkness of night, he dreams of the damned. 
And that was done in the name of universal 
love! I saw there at the same time, what 
they called the “collar of torture.” Imagine 
a circle of iron, and on the inside of that 
more than a hundred points as sharp as 
needles. This being fastened upon the 
throat, the sufferer could not sit down, he 
could not walk, he could not stir without 
being punctured by these needles, and in a 
little while the throat would begin to swell, 
and finally suffocation would end the agon- 
ges of that man, when maybe the only crime 
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he had committed was to say, with tears 
upon his sublime cheeks, “I do not believe 
that God, the father of us all, will damn to 
eternal punishment any of the children of 
man.” [Applause.] Think of it! And I 


| saw there, at the same time, another instru- 


ment, called the “scavenger‘s daughter,” 
of which you have all read. : ¢ 

I saw at the same time the rack. This 
was a box like the bed of a wagon, with a 
windlass at each end and ratchets to pre- 
vent slipping. Over each windlass went 
chains and when some man_had, for in- 
stance, denied the doctrine of the trinity— 
a doctrine it is necessary to believe before 
you get to heaven, but, thank the Lord. 
you don’t have to understand it. [Applause.] 
This man merely denied that three times 
one was one, or maybe he denied that there 
was ever any son in the world exactly as 
old as his father, or that there ever was a 


boy eternally older than his mother—then — 


they put that man on the rack. Nobody has 
ever been persecuted for calling God bad— 
it has always been for calling him good. 
When I stand here to say that if there is 
a hell, God is a fiend, they say that is very 
bad. They say I am trying to tear down 
the institutions of public virtue. But let 
me tell you one thing. There is no refer- 
mation in fear. You can scare a man so 
that he won’t do it sometimes, but I will 
swear you can’t scare him so bad that he 
won't want to do it. [Laughter.] Then 
they put this man on the rack, and priests 
began turning these levers, and kept turn- 
ing until the ankles, the hips, the shoul- 
ders, the elbows, the wrists and all the 
joints of the victim were dislocated, and he 
was wet with agony, and standing by was 
a physician to feel his pulse. What for? 
To save his life? Yes. In mercy? No. 
But in order that they might have the 
pleasure of racking him once more. And 
this was the Christian spirit. This was done 
in the name of civilization, in the name of 
religion, and all the wretches who did it 
died in peace. There is not an orthodox 
preacher in the city that has not a respect 
for every one of them. As, for instance, 
for John Calvin, who was a murderer and 
nothing but a murderer—[applause]—who 
would have disgraced an ordinary gallows 
by being hanged upon it. These men when 
they came to die were not frightened. God 
did not send any devils into their death- 
rooms to make mouths at them. He re- 
served them for Voltaire, who brought re- 
ligious liberty to France. He reserved them 
for Thomas Paine [tremendous applause at 
the name of Paine]—who did more for 


liberty than all the churches. [Applause.] _ 
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th the rustle of the wings of angels 
iting to bear the wretches to heaven. 
‘or two hundred years the Christians of 


; cross of Christ into a whipping-post. Chris- 
Let me show you what the Bible has done 
for mankind. “Servants, be obedient to your 

masters.” The only word coming from the 

» sweet heaven was, “Servants, obey your 
masters.” Frederick Douglass ‘told me he 
had lectured upon the subject of freedom 
twenty years before he was permitted to 
set his foot in a church. [Applause.] I 
tell you the world has not been fit to live 
in for twenty-five years. Then all the peo- 
ple used to cringe and crawl to preachers. 
Mr. Buckle, in his history of civilization, 
shows that men were even struck dead for 
speaking impolitely to a priest. [Laughter.] 
_God would not stand it. See how they used 
to crawl before cardinals, bishops and popes. 
It is not so now. Before wealth they bowed 
to the very earth, and in the presence of 
titles they became abject. All this is slowly 
but surely changing. We no longer bow to 
men simply because they are rich. Our 
fathers worshiped the golden calf. The 
worst you can say of an American now is, 
_ he worships the gold of the calf. Even the 
calf is beginning to see this distinction. The 
time will come when, no matter how much 
money a man has, he will not be respected 
unless he is using it for the benefit of his 
fellow men. It will soon be here. It no 
longer satisfies the ambition of a great man 
to be king or emperor. The last Napoleon 
was not satisfied with being the Emperor 
of the French. He was not satisfied with 
having a circlet of gold about his head. He 
wanted some evidence that he had some- 
thing of value within his head. So he 
wrote Julius Caesar, that he might become 

a member of the French Academy. The 

emperors, the kings, the popes, no longer 

tower above their fellows. Compare, for 
instance, King William and Helmholtz. The 
king is one of the appointed of the Most 

High, as they say—one upon whose head 

has been poured the divine petroleum of 

authority. Compare this king with Helm- 
holtz, who towers an intellectual Colossus 
above the crowned mediocrity. Compare 

George Eliot with Queen Victoria. The 

queen is clothed in garments given her by 

blind fortune and unreasoning chance while 

George Eliot wears robes of glory woven 

in the looms of her own genius. 

And so it is the world over. The time is 
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over the breast of | worth, and that by his brain and he: 


| if he rattles in the place nobody cares” 
the United States deliberately turned the 


-fians bred hounds to catch other Christians. | 
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care nothing now about an officer w 
fills his place, No matter if he is presid 


thing about him. I might give you i 


in- 
stances in point—[laughter]—but I won't 
The world is getting better and grander z 


and nobler every day. 

I believe in marriage. 
heaven upon earth it is in the family by 
the fireside, and the family is a unit of 
government. Without the family relation 
tender, pure and true civilization is impos- 
sible. Ladies, the ornaments you wear upon 
your persons tonight are but the souvenirs 
of your mother’s bondage. The chains 
around your necks, and the bracelet clasped 
upon your white arms by the thrilled hand 
of love, have been changed by the wand of 
ee from iron to shining, glittering 
go 

Nearly every civilization in this world ac- 
counts for the devilment in it by the crimes 
of woman. They say woman brought all the 
trouble into the world. I don’t care if she 
did. I would rather live in a world full of 
trouble with the woman I love, than to live 
in heaven with nobody but men. I read a 
book, an account of the creation of the 
world. That book I have taken pains to say 
was not written by any God. And why do I 
say so? Because I can write a far better 
book myself. Because it is full of barbar- 
isms. Several ministers in this city have un- 
dertaken to answer me—notably those who 
don’t believe the bible themselves. I want 
to ask these men one thing. I want them to 
be fair. Every minister in the city of Chi- 
cago that answers me, and those who have 
answered me, had better answer me again— 
I want them to say, and without any sort of 
evasion—without resorting to any pious 
tricks—I want them to say whether they be- 
lieve that the Eternal God of this universe 
ever upheld the crime of polygamy. Say it 
square and fair. Don’t begin to talk about 
that being a peculiar time, and that God was 
easy on the prejudices of those old fellows. 
I want them to answer that question, and to 
answer it squarely, which they haven’t done. 
Did this God, which you pretend to worship, 
ever sanction the institution of human slav- 
ery? Now, answer fair. Don’t slide around 
it. Don’t begin and answer what a bad man 
I am, nor what a good man Moses was. 
[LE aughter.] Stick to the text. Do you be- 
lieve in a God that allowed a man to be sold 
from his children? Do you worship ue an 
infinite monster? [Applause.] And if you 
do, tell your congregation whether you are 
not ashamed to admit it. Let every minister 
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ats 


-lieves God commanded his general to kill 
the little dimpled babe in the cradle. Let 
him answer it. 
bad times. Tell whether he did it or-not, 
and then your people will know whether to 
hate that God or not. Be honest. Tell 
them whether that God in war captured 
young maidens and turned them over to the 
- soldiers; and then ask the wives and sweet 
girls of your congregation to get down on 
their knees and worship the infinite fiend 
that did that thing. (Applause.) Answer! 
It is your God I am talking about, and if 
that is what God did please tell your con- 
gregation what, under the circumstances, 
the devil would have done. (Applause.) 
Don’t tell your people that is a poem. Don’t 
tell your people that is pictorial. That won’t 
do. Tell your people whether it is true or 
false. That is what I want you to do. 

In this book I have read about God’s 
making the world and one man. That is all 
he intended to make. The making of woman 
was a second thought, though I am willing 
to admit that, as a rule, second thoughts 
are best. This God made a man and puts 
him in a public park. (Laughter.) In a 
little while he noticed that the man got 
lonesome; then He found He had made a 
mistake, and that He would have to make 
somebody to keep him company. But hav- 
ing used up all the nothing He originally 
used in making the world and one man, He 

had to take part of a man to start a woman 
with. So he causes sleep to fall on this 
man—now, understand me, I do not say 
this story is true. After the sleep had 
fallen on this man the Supreme Being 
took a rib, or, as the French would call it, 
a cutlet, out of him, and from that he 
made a woman; and I am willing to 
swear, taking into account the amount and 
quality of the raw material used, this was 
the most magnificent job ever accom- 
plished in this world. (Uproarious laugh- 
ter and applause.) Well, after he got the 
woman done she was brought to the man, 
not to see how she liked him but to see 
how he liked her. He liked her, and they 
started housekeeping; and they were told 
of certain things they might do, and one 
thing they could not do—and of course 
they did it. I would have done it in fif- 
teen minutes, and I know it, There 
wouldn’t have been an apple on that tree 
half an hour from date, and the limbs 
could have been full of clubs. And then 
they were turned out of the park and 
extra policemen were put on to keep them 
from getting back. And then trouble com- 
menced, and we have been at it ever since. 
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It v 
four thousand years before 
written last was the original, and that the 
one that was written first was copied from 
the one that was written last. (Laughter.) 
But I would advise you all not to allow 
your creed to be disturbed by a little mat- 
ter of four or five thousand years. It is 
a great deal better to be mistaken in dates 
than go to the devil. = 

In this other account the Supreme 
Brahma made up his mind to make the 
world and a man and a woman. He made 
the world, and he made the man and then 
the woman, and put them on the island of 
Ceylon. According to the account, it was 
the most beautiful island of which man 
can conceive. Such birds, such songs, 
such flowers and such verdure! And the 
branches of the trees were so arranged 
that when the wind swept through from _ 
every tree was a thousand /£olian harps. 
Brahma, when he put them there, said: 
“Let them have a period of courtship, for 
it is my desire and will that true love 
should forever precede marriage.” When 
I read that, it was so much more beau< 
tiful and lofty than the other, that I said 
to myself: “If either one of these stories 
ever turns out to be true, I hope it will be 
this one.” Then they had their courtship, 
with the nightingale singing and the stars 
shining and flowers blooming; and they 
fell in love. Imagine that courtship! No 
prospective fathers or mothers-in-law; no 
prying and gossiping neighbors; nobody 
to say, “Young man, how do you expect to _ 
support her?” Nothing of that kind— 
nothing but the nightingale ‘singing ‘its 
song of joy and pain, as though the thorn 
already touched its heart. They were mar- 
ried by the Supreme Brahma, and he said 
to them: “Remain here; you must never 
leave this island.” Well, after a little 
while the man—and his name was Adami, 
and the woman’s name was Heva—said to 
Heva: “I believe I’ll look about a little.” 
He wanted to go west. He went to the 
western extremity of the island, where 
there was a narrow neck of land connect- 
ing it with the mainland; and the devil, 
who is always playing pranks with us, pro- ~ 
duced a mirage, and when Adami looked 
over to the mainland, such hills and vales, 
such dells and dales, such mountains 
crowned with snow, such cataracts clad in 
bows of glory did he see there, that he 
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, like every other 
ived, said: 
we have all we want; let 
But he said: “No, let us 


here. 


ook her on his back like a gentleman and 
carried her over. But the moment they 
got over they heard a crash, and looking 
back they discovered that this narrow neck 
of land had fallen into the sea. The mir- 
age had disappeared and there was naught 
: but rocks and sand; and then the Supreme 
Brahma cursed them both to the lowest 
hell. Then it was that the man spoke—and 

_ I have liked him ever since for it: “Curse 
me, but curse not her; it was not her 
fault, it was mine.” That’s the kind of a 
man to start a world with. (Applause.) 
~The Supreme Brahma said: “I will save 
her, but not thee.” And then spoke out 
of her fullness of love, out of a heart in 
which there was love enough to make all 
her daughters rich in holy affection, and 
said: “If thou wilt not spare him, spare 
neither me; I do not wish to live without 
him; I love him.” Then the Supreme 
Brahma said—and I have liked him ever 
since I read it: “I will spare you both, 
and watch over you and your children 
forever.” Honor bright, is that not the 
better and grander story? And in that 
same book I find this: “Man is strength; 
woman is love. When one man loves the 
one woman, and the woman loves the one 
man, the very angels leave heaven and 
come and sit in that house and sing with 
joy”” In the same book this: “Blessed 

is that man and beloved of all the gods 
who is afraid of no man and of whom no 
man is afraid.” Magnificent character! A 
missionary certainly ought to talk to that 
man. And I find this: “Never will I ac- 
‘cept private individual salvation, but rather 
will I stay and work and strive and suffer 
until every soul from every star has 
been brought home to God.” Compare that 
with the Christian that expects to go to 
heaven while the world is rolling over 
-Niagara to an eternal and unending hell. 
So I say that religion lays all the crime 
and troubles of this world at the beautiful 
feet of woman. And then the church has 
the impudence to say that it has exalted 
woman. I believe that marriage is a per- 
fect partnership; that woman has every 
right that man has—and one more—the 
right to be protected. Above all men in 

.~ the world, I hate a stingy man—a man 
¢ that will make his wife beg for money. 
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are you going to do’ s 
the love of a beggar and a slave—no 


the love of an equal. [Applause.) What 
kind of children does a man expect to — 
have with a beggar for their mother? A 
man cannot be so poor but that he cannot 
be generous; and if you have only one 
dollar in the world, and you have got to 
spend it, spend it like a lord—spend it as 
though it was a dry leaf and you the 
owner of unbounded forests—spend it as 
though you had a wilderness of your own. 
That’s the way to spend it. I had rather 

be a beggar and spend my last dollar like 

a king, than be a king and spend my 
money like a beggar. If it has to go let 

it go. And this is my advice to the poor. 
For you can never be so poor that what 
you do you can’t do in a grand and manly 
way. I hate a cross man. What right has 

a man to assassinate the joy of life? When 
you go home you ought to go like a ray of 
light—so that it will, even in the night, 
burst out of the doors and windows and 
illuminate the darkness. Some men think 
their mighty brains have been in a tur- 
moil; they have been thinking about who ey 
will be alderman from the fifth ward; they oe 
have been thinking about politics, great ne 
and mighty questions have been engaging 

their minds; they have bought calico at 

five cents or six, and want to sell it at 

seven. Think of the intellectual strain 

that must have been upon that man; and 

when he gets home everybody in the house 

must look out for his comfort. A woman 

who has only taken care of five or six 
children, and one or two of them sick, has 

been nursing them and singing to them, 

and trying to make one yard of cloth do 

the work of two, she, of course, is fresh 

and fine and ready to wait upon this gen- 
tleman—the head of the family—the boss. 

I was reading the other day of an appara- 

tus invented for the ejectment of gentlemen 

who subsist upon free lunches. It is so 
arranged that when the fellow gets both 

hands into the victuals a large hand de- 

scends upon him, jams his hat over his 
eyes—he is seized, turned towairds the 

door, and just in the nick of time an im- 

mense boot comes from the other side, 

kicks him in italics, sends him out over the 
sidewalk and lands him rolling in the gut- 

ter. J never hear of such a man—a boss— 

that I don’t feel as though that machine 

put to be brought into requisition for his 

bene 
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Love is the only thing that will pay 10 
er cent of interest on the outlay. Love 


is the only thing in which the height of 


extravagance is the last degree of econ- 
omy. (Applause.) It is the only thing, 
I tell you. Joy is wealth. Love is the 
legal tender of the soul—(laughter)—and 
you need not be rich to be happy. We 
have all been raised on success in this 
country. Always been talked with about 
being successful, and have never thought 
ourselves very rich unless we were the 
possessors of some magnificent mansion 
and unless our names have been between 
the putrid lips of rumor we could not be 
happy. Every boy is striving to be this 
and that. I tell you, the happy man is 
the successful man. The man that has 
been the emperor of one good heart, and 
that heart embrace all his, has been a 
success. (Applause.) If another has been 
the emperor of the round world and has 
never loved and been loved, his life is a 
failure. 

It won’t do. Let us teach our children 
the other way, that the happy man is the 
successful man, and he who is a happy 
man is the one who always tries to make 
some one else happy. (Applause.) 

It is not necessary to be rich in order 
to be happy. It is only necessary to be 
in love. (Laughter and applause.) Thou- 
sands of men go to college and get a cer- 
tificate that they have an education, and 
that certificate in in Latin, and they stop 
studying, and in two years, to save their 
lives, they couldn’t read the certificate they 
got. (Laughter.) 

It is mostly so in marrying. They stop 
courting when they get married. They 
think we have won her, and that is 
enough. Ah! the difference before and 
after! How well they looked! How bright 
their eyes! How light their steps and 
how full they were of generosity and 
laughter! I tell you a man should con- 
sider himself in good luck if a woman 
loves him when he is doing his level best. 
(Applause.) Good luck! Good luck! And 
then, do you know, I like to think that 
love is eternal; that if you really love the 
woman for her sake you will love her no 
matter what she may do; that if she really 
loves you for your sake, the same; that 
love does not look at alterations; through 
the wrinkles of time, through the mask of 
years, if you really loved her, you will 
always see the face you loved and won. 
And Tf like to think of it. If a man loves 
a woman she does not ever grow old to 
him, and the woman who loves a man 
does not see that he grows old. He is not 
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decrepit to her; he is not tremulous; he — 


is not old; he is not bowed. She always 
sees the same gallant fellow that won her 
hand and heart. I like to think of it in 
that way, and, as Shakespeare says: “Let 
time reach with his sickle af far as ever 
he can, although he can reach ruddy cheeks 
and ripe lips and flashing eyes, he cannot 
quite reach love.” I like to think of it. 
We will go down the hill of life together 
and enter the shadow one with the other, 
and as we go down we may hear the ripple 
of the laughter of our grandchildren, and 
the birds, and spring, and will sing once 
more upon the leafless branches of the tree 
of age. I love to think of it in that way— 
absolute equals, happy, happy and free, all 
our own. (Applause. 

When your child confesses to you that 
it has committed a fault, take that child 
in your arms, and let it feel your heart 


beat against its heart; and raise your chil- 


dren in the sunlight of love, and they will 
be sunbeams to you along the pathway of 
life. (Applause.) Abolish the club and 
the whip from the house, because if the 
civilized use a whip, the ignorant and bru- 
tal will use a club, and they will use it be- 
cause you use a whip. (Applause.) When 
I was a boy.there was one day in each 
week too good for a child to be happy in. 
(Laughter.) In those good old times Sun- 
day commenced when the sun went down 
on Saturday night and closed when the 
sun went down on the Sunday night. We 
commenced Saturday to get a good ready. 
(L ughter.) And when the sun went down 
Saturday night there was a gloom deeper 
than midnight that fell upon the house. 
You could not crack hickory nuts then. 
(Laughter.) And if you were caught chew- 
ing gum it was only anothen evidence of 
the total depravity of the human _ heart. 
(Laughter.) Well, after a while we got 
to bed, sadly and sorrowfully, after hav- 
ing heard heaven thanked that we were not 
all in hell. (Laughter.) And I some- 
times used to wonder how the mercy of 
God lasted as long as it did—(laughter)— 
because I recollected that on several occa- 
sion I had not been at school when I was 
supposed to be there. (Laughter.) Why 
I was not burned to a crisp was a mys- 
tery to me. The next morning we got up 
and we got ready for church—all solemn. 
(Laughter.) And when we got there the 
minister was up in the pulpit about twenty 
feet high—(aughter)—and he commenced 
at Genesis about the fall of man; and he 
went on to abour twenty-thirdly; then he 
struck the second application. (Laughter.) 
And when he struck the application I knew 
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way through. And then 


od would have thought of that 
igenious way. (Laughter.) Well, when 


ism—the chief end of man. (Laughter.) 
en my turn came, and we sat along on 


a little bench where our feet did not come 


within fifteen inches of the floor, and the 
dear old minister used to ask us: “Boys, 
do you know you all ought to be in hell?” 
(Laughter.) And we answered up as 
cheerfully as we could under the circum- 
stances: “Yes, sir.’ (Laughter.) “Well, 
boys do you know that you would go to 
hell if you died in your sins?” And we 
said 2" Yes, “sir.” 
And then came the great test. “Boys”’— 
I can’t get the tone, you know. (Laugh- 
ter.) And do you know that is how the 
preachers get the bronchitis. You never 
heard of an auctioneer getting the bron- 


_ chitis, nor the second mate on a steam- 


boat—never. What gives it to the minis- 
ters is talking solemnly when they don’t 
feel that way; and it has the same influence 
upon the organs of speech that it would 
have upon the cords of the calves of your 
legs to walk on your tiptoes—(laughter)— 
and so I call bronchitis “parsonitis.’? And 
if the ministers would all tell exactly what 
they think they would all get well, but 
keeping back a part of the truth is what 
gives them bronchitis. Well, the old man— 
the dear old minister—used to try and 
show us how long we would be in hell if 
we should locate there. But to finish the 
other. The grand test was: 

“Boys, if it was God’s will that you 
should go to hell, would you be willing 
to go?” 

And every little liar said: “Yes, sir.” 
Then, in order to tell how long we would 
stav there, he used to say: “Suppose once 
fn a billion ages a bird should come from 
a far-distant clime and carry off in its bill 
one little grain of sand, the time would 
finally come when the last grain of sand 
would be carried away. Do you under- 
stand?” “Yes, sir.” “Boys, by that time 
it would not sun-up in hell.” (Laughter.) 
Where did that doctrine of hell come from? 
T will tell you—from that fellow in the 
dug-out. Where did he get it? It was a 
souvenir from the wild beasts. Yes, I tell 
you he got it from the wild beasts, from 
the glittering eye of the serpent, from the 
coiling, twisting snakes, with their fang- 
mouths; and it came from the bark, growl 
and howl of wild beasts; it was born of 


on to show the scheme how the 
d was satisfied with punishing the 
ong man. (Laughter.) Nobody but — 


got through that, then came the cate-_ 


Ja laugh of the hyena and go 
depraved chatter of malicious apes. And 

I despise it with every a of my bloo 

and defy it. f there is a 


| (Applause.) 
God in this universe who will damn h 
children for an expression of an honest 
‘thought I wish to go to hell. (Applause.) 
I would rather go there than to go to 
heaven and keep the company of a God 
that would thus damn his children. (Ap- 
plause.) Oh, is it not an infamous doc- 
trine to teach to little children, to put a 
shadow in the heart of a child, to fill the — 
insane asylums with that miserable, infa- — 
mous lie? I see now and then a little girl 
—a dear little darling, with a face like the 
light, and eyes of joy, a human blossom, 
and I think: “Is it possible that that little 
girl will ever grow up to be a Presbyte- 
rian?” (Loud laughter.) Is it possible, 
my goodness, that that flower will finally 
believe in the five points of eg or 5 
s it as 


in the eternal damnation of man? ; 
possible that that little fairy will finally Lig 


believe that she could be happy in heaven a 
with her baby in hell? Think of it! Think Ee, 
of it! And that is the Christian religion. 
(Applause. ) 

e cry out against the Indian mother 
that throws the child into the Ganges to 
be devoured by the alligator or crocodile, 
but that is joy in comparison with the 
Christian mother’s hope that she may be 
in salvation while her brave boy is in hell. 
(Applause.) I tell you, I want to kick 
the doctrine about hell—I want to kick it— 
every time I go by it. (Laughter.) I 
want to get Americans in this country 
placed so they will be ashamed to preach 
it. I want to get the congregations se 
that they won’t listen to it. (Applause.) 
We cannot divide the world off into saints 
and sinners in that way. There is a little 
girl, fair as a flower, and she grows up 
until she is 12, 13 or 14 years old. Are 
you going to damn her in the 15th, 16th or 
17th, when the arrow from Cupid’s bow 
touches her heart and she is glorified—are 
you going to damn her now? She mar- 
ries and loves, and holds in her arms a 
beautiful child. Are you going to damn 
her now? When are you going to damn 
her? Because she has listened to some 
Methodist minister, and after all that flood 
of light failed to believe? Are you going 
to damn her then? [f tell you, God cannot 
afford to damn such a woman. (Applause.) 
A woman in the State of Indiana, forty 
or fifty years ago, who carded the wool and 
made rolls and spun them, and made the 
cloth and cut out the clothes for the chil- 
dren, and nursed them, and sat up with 


them nights, and gave them medicine, and 
held them in her arms and wept over them— 


cried for joy and wept for fear, and final- 


‘ly raised ten or eleven good men and 
women, with the ruddy glow of health upon 
their cheeks, and she would have died for 
any one of them any moment of her life, 
and finally she, bowed with age, and bent 
with care and labor, dies, and at the mo- 
ment the magical touch of death is upon 
her face, she looks as if she never had a 
care, and her children burying her, cover 
her face with tears. [Applause.] Do you 
tell me God can afford to damn that kind 
of a woman? [Applause.] If there is 
any God, sitting above him, in infinite se- 
renity, we have the figure of justice. Even 
a God must do justice; and any form of 
superstition that destroys justice is infa- 
mous. [Applause.] Just think of teach- 
ing that doctrine to little children! A lit- 
tle child would go into the garden, and 
there would be a little tree laden with 
blossoms, and the little fellow would lean 
against it, and there would be a bird on 
one of the bows, singing and swinging, 
and thinking about four little speckled eggs 
warmed by the breast of its mate—singing 
and swinging, and the music in happy 
waves rippling out of the tiny throat, and 
the flowers blossoming, the air filled with 
perfume, and the great white clouds float- 
ing in the sky, and the little boy would 
lean up against that tree and think about 
hell and the worm that never dies. Oh! 
the idea there can be any day too good 
for a child to be happy in! 

Well, after we got over the catechism 
[laughter], then came the sermon in the 
afternoon, and it was exactly like the one 
in the forenoon, except the other end to. 
[Laughter.] Then we started for home— 
a solemn march, “not a soldier discharged 
his farewell shot”—[laughter]—and when 
we got home, if we had been real good 
boys, we tised to be taken up to the ceme- 
tery to cheer us up [laughter], and it al- 
ways did cheer me [renewed laughter] 
those sunken graves, those leaning stones, 
those gloomy epitaphs covered with the 
moss of years always cheered me [laugh- 
ter.]} When I looked at them I said: 
“Well, this kind of thing can’t last al- 
ways.” [Laughter.] Then we came back 
home, and we had books to read which 
were very eloquent and amusing. We had 
“Josephus,” and the “History of the 
Waldenses,” and “Fox’s Book of Mar- 
tyrs,” Baxter’s “Saints’ Rest,” and “Jen- 
kyn on the Atonement.” I used to read 
Jenkyn with a good deal of pleasure 
[laughter], and I often thought that the 
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/atonement would have to be very broad 
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in its provisions to cover the case cf a 
— at would write such a book for the 
joys. 
see how the sun was getting on, and 
sometimes I thought it had stuck from 
pure cussedness. [Applause and laughter.] 
Then I would go back and try Jenkyn 
again. [Laughter.] Well, but it had to 
go down, and when the last rim of light 
sank below the horizon, off would go our 
hats, and we would give three cheers for 
liberty once again. a . 
I tell you don’t make slaves of your 
children on Sunday. The idea that there 
is any God that hates to hear a child 
laugh! Let your children play games on 
Sunday. Here is a poor man that hasn’t 
money enough to go to a big church, and 
he has too much independence to go to a 
little church that the big church built for 
charity. He don’t want to slide into 
heaven that way. [Laughter.] I tell you 
don’t come to church, but go to the woods 
and take your family and a lunch with you, 
and sit down upon the old log and let the 
children gather flowers and hear the leaves 
whispering poems like memories of long 
ago, and when the sun is about going down 
kissing the summits of far hills, go home, 
with your hearts filled with throbs of joy. 
There is more recreation and joy in that 
than going to a dry goods box with a 
steeple on top of it [laughter], and hear- 
ing a man tell you that your chances are 
about ninety-nine to one for being eternally 
damned. [Laughter and applause.] Let 
us make this Sunday a day of splendid 
pleasure, not to excess but to everything 
that makes a man purer and grander and 
nobler. I would like to see now something 
like this: Instead of so many churches, a 
vast cathedral that would hold twenty or 
thirty thousands of people, and I would 
like to see an opera produced in it that 
would make the souls of men have higher, 
and grander and nobler aims. [Applause.] 
I would like to see the walls covered with 
pictures and the niches rich with statuary; 
I would like to see something put there 
that you could see in this world now, and 
I do not believe in sacrificing the present 
to the future: I do not believe in drinking 
skimmed milk here with the promise of 
butter beyond the clouds. [Laughter and 
applause.]_ Space or time cannot be holy 
any more than a vacuum can be pious. 
[Laughter.] Not a bit, not a bit; and no 
day can be so holy but what the laugh of a 
child will make it holier still, [Applause.] 
Strike with hands of fire, oh, weird 
musician, thy harp, strung with Apollo’s 


[Laughter.] Then I would look to — 


NE ee ee ee ae 


were. 


all right. 


the children eat what they want to. 


~smarter than you ever were. 


ith symphonies sweet and dim, deft 
1 of the organ’s keys; blow, bugler, 
ow, until thy silver notes do touch and 
ss the moonlit waves, and charm the 
lovers wandering ’mid the vine-clad hills. 
But know, your sweetest strains are dis- 


cords all compared with childhood’s happy 
- laugh—the laugh that fills the eyes with 
_ light and every heart with joy! O, rippling 
river of laughter, thou art the blessed 
boundary line between the beasts and 
men, and every wayward wave of thine 


doth drown some fretful fiend of care. O, 


Laughter, rose-lipped daughter of Joy, 


there are dimples enough in thy cheeks to 


catch and hold and glorify all the tears of 


grief. (Applause.) 

Don’t plant your children in long, 
straight rows like posts. (Laughter.) Let 
them have light and air, and let them grow 
beautiful as palms. When I was a little 
boy, children went to bed when they were 
not sleepy and always got up when they 
y (Laughter and applause.) I would 
like to see that changed; but they say we 
are too poor, some of us, to do it. Well, 
It is as easy to wake a child 
with a kiss as with a blow; with kindness 
as with a curse. And, another thing se 

et 
them commence at whichever end of the 
dinner they desire. That is my doctrine. 
They know what they want much better 
than you do. Nature is a great deal 
All the ad- 
vance that has been made in the science 
of medicine has been made by the reck- 
lessness of patients. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) ean recollect when they 
wouldn’t give a man water in a fever—not 
a drop. Now and then some fellow would 
get so thirsty he would say: “Well, I'll die 
anyway, so I’ll drink it’—(laughter)—and 
thereupon he would drink a gallon of 
water, and thereupon he would burst into a 
generous perspiration and get well—(laugh- 
ter)—and the next morning when the doc- 
tor would come to see him they would 
tell him about the man drinking the 
water, and he would say: “How much?’ 
“Well, he swallowed two pitchers full.” “Is 
he alive?” (Laughter.) “Yes.” So they 
would go into the room and the doctor 
would feel his pulse and ask him: Did 
you drink two pitchers of water e* “Ves, 
“My God! what a constitution you have 
got.” (Laughter and applause.) ee 

I tell you there is something splendid in 
a man that will not always mind. Why, if 
we had done as the kings told us five hun- 
dred years ago we would all have been 


vast cathedral aisles | 
!'us we would all have been i 


slaves. If we had done as the 


disobedience. We are saved by that ee 
did thing called independence, and I want. 
to see more of it day after day, and I want _ 
to see children raised so they will have it, _ 
That is my doctrine. 
chance. Be perfectly honor bright with 
them and they will be your friends when 
you are old. Don’t try to teach them 
something they can never learn. Don’t in- 
sist upon their pursuing some calling they 
have no sort of faculty for. Don’t make 
that poor girl play ten years on a piano 
when she has no ear for music, and when 
she has practiced until she can play “Bona- 
parte Crossing the Alps,” and you can’t tell 
after she has played it whether he ever got 
across or not. (Loud and prolonged laugh- 
ter and applause.) Men are oaks; women 
are vines; children are flowers, and if there 
is any heaven in this world it is in the 
family. It is where the wife loves the hus- 
band and the husband loves the wife, and 
where the dimpled arms of children are 
about the necks of both. That is heaven, 
if there is any; and I do not want any 
better heaven in another world than that; 
and if in another world I cannot live with 
the ones I loved here, then I would rather 
not be there. I would rather resign. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Well, my friends, I have some excuses 
to make for the race to which I belong. 
In the first place, this world is not so very 
well adapted to raising good men and 
women. It is three times better adapted 
to the cultivation of fish than of people. 
There is one little, narrow belt running 
zigzag around the world in which men and 
women of genius can be raised, and that 
is all. It is with man as it is with vegeta- 
tion. In the valley you find the oak and 
the elm tossing their branches defiantly 
to the storm, and as you advance up the 
mountain side the hemlock, the pine, the 
birch, the spruce, the fir, and finally you 
come to little dwarfed trees, that look like 
other trees seen through a telescope re- 
versed, every limb twisted as though 
through pain—getting a scanty subsistence 
from the miserly crevices of the rocks. You 
go on and on, until at last the highest crag 
is freckled with a kind of moss, and vege- 
tation ends. You might as well try to 
taise oaks and elms where the mosses 
grow as to raise great men and women 
where their surroundings are unfavorable. 
You must have the proper climate and 
soil 


Give the children a 


There never has been a man or woman 
of genius from the southern hemisphere, 
because the Lord didn’t allow the right 
climate to fall upon the land. It falls 
upon the water. There never was much 
civilization except where there has been 
snow, and an ordinarily decent winter. 
You can’t have civilization without it. 
Where man needs no _ bedclothes but 


clouds, revolution is the normal condition | 


of such a people. It is the winter that 
gives us the home; it is the winter that 
gives us the fireside, and the family rela- 
tion, and all the beautiful flowers of love 
that adorn that relation. Civilization, lib- 
erty, justice, charity and intellectual ad- 
vancement are all flowers that bloom in the 
drifted snow. You can’t have them any- 
where else, and that is the reason we of 
the north are civilized, and that is the 
reason that civilization has always been 
with winter. That is the reason that phi- 
losophy has been here, and, in spite of all 
our stiperstitions, we have advanced be- 
yond some of the other races, because we 
have had this assistance of nature, that 
drove us into the family relation; that 
made us prudent; that made us lay up at 
one time for another season of the year. 
So there is one excuse for my race. I have 
got another. I think we came up from 
the lower animals. I am not dead sure of 
it, but I think so. When I first read about 
it, I didn’t like it. My heart was filled 
with sympathy for those people who leave 
nothing to be proud of except ancestors. 
IT thought how terrible this will be upon 
the nobility of the old world. Think of 
their being forced to trace their ancestry 
back to the Duke Orang Outong or to the 
Princess Chimpanzee. After thinking it 
all over I came to the conclusion that I 
liked that doctrine. I became convinced 
in spite of myself. I read about rudiment- 
ary bones and muscles. I was told that 
everybody had rudimentary muscles ex- 
tending from the ear into the cheek. I 
asked: “What are they?*% I was told: 
“They are the remains of muscles—that 
they become rudimentary from the lack of 
use.” They went into bankruptcy. They 
are the muscles with which our ancestors 
used to flap their ears. (Laughter.) Well, 
at first, I was greatly astonished, and after- 
ward I was more astonished to find they 
had become rudimentary. How do you 
account for John Calvin unless we came 
up from the lower animals? How can 
you account for a man that would use the 
extremes of torture unless you admit that 
there is in man the elements of a snake, of 
a vulture, a hyena, and a jackal? How 
can you account for the religious creeds 
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of today? How can you account for that 
infamous doctrine of hell except with an 
animal origin! How can you account for 
your conception of a God that would sell 
women and babes into slavery. 

Well, I thought that thing over and I 
began to like it after a while, and I said: 
“Tt is not so much difference who = father 
was as who his son is.” And I finally 
said I would rather belong to a race that 
commenced with the skulless vertebrates 
in the dim Laurentian seas, that wriggled 
without knowing why they wriggled; swim- 
ming without knowing where they were 
going; that come along up by degrees 
through millions of ages; through all that 
crawls, and swims, and floats, and runs, 
and growls, and barks, and howls, until it 
struck this fellow in the dug-out. And then 
that fellow in the dug-out getting a little 
grander, and each one below calling every 
one above him a heretic; calling every one 
who had made a little advance an infidel 
or an atheist, and finally the heads getting 
a little higher and coming up a little grand- 
er and more splendidly, and finally pro- 
duced Shakespeare, who harvested all the 
fields of dramatic thought and from whose 
day until now there have been none but 
gleaners of chaff and straw. Shakespeare 
was an intellectual ocean whose waves 
touched all the shores of human thought, 
within which were all the tides and cur- 
rents and pulses upon which lay all the 
lights and shadows, and over which brood- 
ed all the calms and swept all the storms 
and tempests of which the human soul is 
capable. I would rather belong to that 
race that commenced with that skulless 
vertebrate; that produced Shakespeare—a 
race that has before it an infinite future, 
with the angel of progress leaning from 
the far horizon, beckoning men forward 
and upward forever. 
long to that race than to have descended 
from a perfect pair upon which the Lord 
has lost money every moment from that 
day to this. 

Now, my crime has been this: I have 
insisted that the Bible is not the word of 
God. I have insisted that we should not 
whip our children. I have insisted that 
we should treat our wives as loving equals. 
I have denied that God—if there is any 
God—ever upheld polygamy and slavery. 
I have denied that God ever told his gen- 
erals to kill innocent babes and tear and 
Tip open women with the sword of war. 
I have denied that, and for that I have 
been assailed by the clergy of the United 
States. They tell me I have misquoted; 
and I owe it to you, and maybe I owe it to 
myself, to read one or two words to you 


I would rather be-- 


on this | , sject. -(Applause.) In order 
o that I shall have to put on my 


glasses; and that brings me back to where 
_ I started—that man has advanced just in 
_ proportion as his thought has mingled 
with his labor. 
he would never have made spectacles, he | 
_ would never have had the telescope, and 

he would never have been able to read the 
leaves of heaven. 


If man’s eyes hadn’t failed 


Now, they tell me—and there are sev- 
eral gentlemen wha have spoken on this 
subject—the Rev. Mr. Collyer, a gentle- 


“man standing as high as anybody, and I 


have nothing to say against him, because 
I denounce a God who upheld murder, and 
slavery, and polygamy, he says what I said 
was slang. I would like to have it com- 
pared with any sermon that was ever is- 
sued from the lips of that gentleman. (Loud 
applause.) And before he gets through he 
admits that the Old Testament is a rotten 
tree that will soon fall into the earth and 
act as fertilizer for his doctrine. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) Is it honest for a man 
to assail my motive? Let him answer my 
argument! Is is honest and fair in him to 
say I am doing a certain thing because it 
is popular? Has it got to this, that, in 
this Christian country, where they have 
preached every day hundreds and thousands 
of sermons—has it got to this that infidel- 
ity is popular in the United States? (Ap- 
plause.) If it has, I take courage. And 
I not only see the dawn of a brighter day, 
but the day is here. Think of it! A min- 
ister tells me in this year of grace, 1879, 
that a man is an_infidel simply that he 
may be popular. I am glad of it. Sim- 
ply that he may make money. Is it possi- 
ble that we can make more money tearing 
up churches than in building them up? Is 
it possible that we can make more more 
money denouncing the God of slavery than 
we can praising the God that took liberty 
from man. If so, I am glad. I call pub- 
licly upon Robert Collyer—a man for whom 
1 have great respect—I call publicly upon 
Robert Collyer to state to the people of 
this city whether he believes the Old Tes- 
tament was inspired. I call upon him to 
state whether he believes that God ever 
upheld these institutions; whether he be- 
lieves that God was a polygamist; whether 
he believes that God commanded Moses or 
Joshua or anyone else to slay little chil- 
dren in the cradle. Do you believe that 
Robert Collyer would obey such an order? 
Do you believe that he would rush to the 
cradle and drive the knife of theological 
hatred to the tender heart of a dimpled 
child? And when I denounce a God that 
will give such a hellish order, he says that 


it is slang. I want him to answer: fn 


when he answers he will say he does 
believe the Bible is inspired. That is w 
he will say; and he holds these old wor- 
thies in the same contempt that I do. 
pose he should act like Abraham. S 


wilderness with his child in her arms to 
starve, would he think that mankind ought 
to hold his name up forever for rever- 
ence 

Robert Collyer says that we should read 
and scan every word of the Old Testa- 
ment with reverence; that we should take 
this book up with reverential hands. I 
deny it. We should read it as we do every 
other book, and everything good in it 
keep it, and everything that shocks the 
brain and shocks the heart throw it away. 
Let us be honest. Professor Swing has 
made a few remarks on this subject, and 
I say the spirit he has exhibited has been 
as gentle and as sweet as the perfume of 
the flower. Professor Swing was too good 
a man to stay in the Presbyterian Church. 
He was a rose among thistles; he was a 
dove among vultures—and they hunted him 
out, and I am glad he came out. I tell all 
the churches to drive such men out, and 
when he comes I want him to state just 
what he thinks. I want him to tell the 
people of Chicago whether he believes the 
Bible is inspired in any sense except that in 
which Shakespeare was inspired. Honor 
bright, I tell you that all the sweet and 
beautiful things in the Bible would not 
make one play of Shakespeare; all the 
philosophy in the Bible would not. make 
one scene in “Hamlet”; all the beauties of 
the Bible would not make one scene in 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream”; all the beau- 
tiful things about woman in the Bible 
would not begin to create such a characte1 
as Perdita or Imogene or Miranda. Not 
one. I want him to tell whether he be 
lieves the Bible was inspired in any other 
way than Shakespeare was inspired. [ 
want him to pick out something as beau- 
tiful and tender as Burns’ poem, “To 
Mary in Heaven.” I want him to tell 
whether he believes the story about the 
bears eating up children; whether that is 
inspired. I want him to tell whether he 
considers that a poem or not. JI want to 
know if the same God made those bears 
that devoured the children because they 
laughed at an old man out of hair. I want 
him to answer it, and answer it fairly. That 
is all I ask. I want just the fair thing. 
Now, sometimes Mr. Swing talks as though 
he believed the Bible, and then he talks 
to me as though he didn’t believe the Bible. 
The day he made this sermon I think 


he did, just a little, believe it. He is like 
the man that passed a ten-dollar counter- 
feit bill, He was arrested, and his father 
went to see him and said: “John, how 
could you commit such a crime? ~How 
could you bring my gray hairs in sorrow 
to the grave?” “Well,” he says, “father, 
V’ll tell you. I got this bill, and some days 
I thought it was bad, and some days I 
thought it was good—and one day when I 
thought it was good I passed it.” 

I want it distinctly understood that I 
have the greatest respect for Prof. Swing, 
but I want him to tell whether the 109th 
psalm is inspired. I want him to tell 
whether the passages I shall afterward 
read in this book are inspired. That is 
what I want. Then there is another gen- 
tleman here. His name is Herford. He 
says it is not fair to apply the test of truth 
to the Bible. I don’t think it is myself. 
He says that although Moses upheld slav- 
ery, that he improved it. They were not 
quite as bad as they were before; and he 
even justified slavery at that time. Do 
you believe that God ever turned the arms 
of children into chains of slavery? Do 
you believe that God ever said to a man: 
“You can’t have your wife unless you will 
be a slave! You cannot have your chil- 
dren unless you will lose your liberty, and 
unless you are willing to throw them from 
your heart forever you cannot be free.” 
I want Mr. Herford to just state whether 
he loves such a God. Be honor bright 
about it. Don’t begin to talk about civili- 
zation, or what the church has done or will 
do. Just walk right up to the rack and 
say whether you love and worship a God 
that established slavery. Honest! And 
love and worship a God that would allow 
a little babe to be torn from the breast of 
its mother and sold into slavery. Now, 
tell it fair, Mr. Herford. I want you to 
tell the ladies in your congregation that 
you believe in a God that allowed women 
to be given to the soldiers. Tell them 
that, and then if you say it ‘was not the 
God of Moses, then don’t praise Moses 
any more. Don’t do it. Answer these 
questions. Then there is another gentle- 
man, Mr. Ryder, the Reverend Mr. Ryder; 
and he says that Calvinism is rejected by 
a majority of Christendom. He is mis- 
taken. There is what they call an Evan- 
gelical Alliance. They met in this country 
in 1875 or 1876, and there were present 
representatives of all the evangelical 
churches in the world, and they adopted 
a creed, and that creed is that man is to- 
tally depraved. That creed is that there 
is an eternal, universal hell, and that every 
man that does not believe in a certain 
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way is bound to be damned forever, and 
that there is only one way to | ; 
and that is by faith, and by faith alone; 
and they would not allow any one to be 
represented there that did not believe that, 
and they would not allow a Unitarian there, 
and would not have allowed Dr. Ryder 
there, because he takes away from the 
Christian world the consolation naturally 
arising from the belief in Lell, Dr. Ryder 
is mistaken. 
the day is Calvinism. It believes in the fall 
of man. It believes in the atonement. It 
believes in the eternity of hell, and it be- 
lieves in salvation by faith;that is to say, 
by credulity. 


All the orthodox religion of 


saved, — 


S 


That is what they believe, and he is mis-- 
taken; and I want to tell Dr. Ryder today, © 


if there is a God and he wrote the Old 
Testament, there is a hell. The God that 
wrote the Old Testament will have a hell. 


And I want to tell Dr. Ryder another ~ 


thing, that the Bible teaches an eternity 
of punishment. I want to tell him that 
the Bible upholds the doctrine of hell. I 
want to tell him that if there is no hell, 
somebody ought to have said so, and Jesus 
Christ himself should not have said: “I 
will at the last day say: ‘Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels.’” And if you, 
Dr. Ryder, are depending for salvation on 
the God that wrote the Old Testament, 
you will inevitably be eternally damned. 
Then there is another gentleman, and he 
a rabbi, a Rabbi Bien or Bean, or what- 
ever his name is—and he comes to the 
defense of the great law-giver. I will not 
answer him, and I will tell you why. He 
has taken himself outside of all the lim- 
its of a gentleman; he has taken it upon 
himself? Isn’t it strange? They are like 
in language the beastliest I ever read, and 
any man who says that the American 
women are not just as good women as any 
God can make, and pick his mud today— 
is an unappreciative barbarian. I want to 
remind him that in this country the Jews 
were first admitted to the privileges of 
citizens; that in this country they were first 
given all their rights, and I am as much in 
favor of their having their rights as I am 
in favor of having my own. But when a 
rabbi so far forgets himself as to traduce 
the women and men of this country, I pro- 
nounce him a vulgar falsifier, and let him 
alone. [Applause, cries of “Good! Good!”] 

Strange, that nearly every man that 
thought himself called on to defend the 
bible was_one who did not believe in it 
himself. Isn’t it strange? They are like 
some suspected people, always anxious to 
show their marriage certificate. They want, 


“Ne 


that they | wasn’t killed! My hear 

; prison, my heart goes wi' 
working as a miner in the mi i 
on her hands and knees getting the 
cious ore out of the mines, and my syr 
thies go with her, and my sympathies clu 
ter around the point of the dagger. 


I said that the Bible upheld tyranny. Let | 
me read you a little. “Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers—the powers — 
that be are ordained by God.” George the 
Third was king by the grace of God, and 
when our fathers rose in rebellion, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, they rose against the 
power of God; and if they did they were 
sucessful. And so it goes on telling of all 
the cities that were destroyed, and of all 
the great-hearted men that they dashed 
their brains out, and all the little babes and 
all the sweet women that they killed and 
plundered—all in the name of a most mer- 
ciful God. Well, think of it! The Old 
Testament is filled with anathemas, and 
with curses, and with words of revenge, 
and jealousy, and hatred and meanness 
and brutality. Have I read enough to show 
that what I said is so? I think I have. I 
wish I had time to read to you further of 
what the dear old fathers of the church 
said about women. [Cries of “Go on; go 
on.J Colonel Ingersoll then read several 
passages illustrative of his subject and pro- 
ceeded: I tell you women are more pru- 
dent than men, are more truthful than men, 
are more faithful than men—ten times as 
faithful as man. 


And these men thought women not fit to 
be held as pure in the sight of God as 
man. JI never saw a man that pretended 
that he didn’t love a woman; that pre- 
tended that he loved God better than he 
did a woman, that he didn’t look hateful to 
me, hateful and unclean. I am a believer 


ead you just one or two 
I am going to let you go. 
be to see if I have said such awful 
ngs and whether I have. got any Scrip- 
re to stand by me. I will only read two | 
three verses. Does the Bible teach man 
_ to enslave his brother? If it does, it is not 
_ the word of God, unless God is a slave- 
Ider. (He here read from Scripture.) 
_ Upon the limbs of unborn babes this fiend- 
ish God put the chains of slavery. I hate 
him. [Applause.] | 
_ Here is the story of Jephthah. He went 
_ off and he asked the Lord to let him whip 
some people, and he told the Lord if he 
_ would let him whip them he would sacrifice 
_ to the Lord the first thing that met him on 
his return; and the first thing that met 
him was his own beautiful daughter, and 
he sacrificed her. Is there a sadder story 
in all the history of the world than that? 
What do you think of a man that would 
sacrifice his own daughter? What do you 
_ think of a God that would receive that sac- 
rifice? Now, then, they come to women in 
_ this blessed gospel, and let us see what the 
gospel says about women. Then you ought 
all go to church, girls, next Sunday and 
hear it. “Let the women all learn in sil- 
ence with all subjection; suffer not women 
to think nor usurp authority over man, for 
_ Adam was formed first, not Eve.” Don’t 
you ese? “Adam was not deceived, but the 
woman being deceived was in the transgres- 
sion. Notwithstanding all this she shall be 
saved in childbearing if she continue in 
faith and charity and holiness with sobri- 
ety.” That is Mr. Timothy. 

I despise this wretched doctrine. Wher- 
ever the sword of rebellion is drawn in 
favor of right I am a rebel. I suppose 
Alexander, Czar of Russia, was put there | 1 1 , ¢ 
by the order of God, was he? I am sorry , in absolute equality. I am a believer in 
he was not removed by the Nihilist who | absolute liberty between man and wife. 
shot at him the other day. I tell you in a | believe in liberty, and I say, “Oh, Liberty, 
country like that, where there are hundreds | float not forever in the far horizon; re- 
of girls not yet 16 years of age prisoners | main not forever in the dream of the en- 
in Siberia simply for giving their ideas | thusiast, the philanthropist and poet, but 
about liberty, and we telegraphed to that | come and make thy home among the chil- 
country congratulating that wretch that he | dren of men! 
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GHOSTS 


Lavres ann Gentiemen!: In the first 
place, allow me to tender my sincere thanks 
to the clergy of this city. I feel that 1 am 
greatly indebted to them for this magnificent 
audience. It has been said, and I believe it 
myself, that there is a vast amount of in- 
tolerance in the church of to-day, but when 
twenty-four clergymen, three of whom, I 
believe, are bishops, act as my advance 
agents, without expecting any remunera- 
tion, or reward in this world, 1 must admit 
that perhaps I was mistaken on the question 
of intolerance. And I will say, further, that 
against those men I have not the slightest 
feeling in the world; every man is the pro- 
duct of his own surroundings; he is the 
product of every circumstance that has ever 
touched him; he is the product to a certain 
degree, of the religion and creed of his day, 
and when men show the slightest intoler- 
ance I blame the creed, I blame the religion, 
I blame the superstition that forced them 
to do so. I do not blame those men. 

Allow me to say, further, that this world 
is not, in my judgment, yet perfect. I am 
doing, in a very feeble way, to be sure, but 
T am still endeavoring, according to my 
idea, to make this world just a little better; 
to give a little more liberty to men, a little 
more liberty to women. I believe in the 
government of kindness; I believe in truth, 
in investigation, in free thought. I do not 
believe that the hand of want will be eter- 
nally extended in the world; I do not be- 
lieve that the prison will forever scar the 
ground; I do not believe that the shadow 
of the gallows will forever curse the earth; 
I do not believe that it will always be true 
that the men who do the most work will 
have the least to wear and the least to eat. 
I do believe that the time will come when 
liberty and morality and justice, like the 
rings of Saturn, will surround the world; 
that the world will be better, and every true 
man and every free man will do what he 
can to hasten the coming of the religion 
of human advancement. 

I understand that for the thousands and 
thousands of years that have gone by, all 
questions have been settled by religion. I 
understand that during all this time the peo- 
ple have gotten their information from the 


gacerdotal class—from priests. I know that 
3 


when India was supreme they worshipned 
Brahma and Vishnu, and that when Rome 
held in its hand the red sword of war they 
worshipped Jove, and I know now that our 
religion has swept to the top Any man 
living in India a few hundred or thousand 
years ago would have said, this is the only 
true religion. Why? Because here is the 
only true civilization. A man afterward 
living in Egypt would have said, this is the 
only true religion, because we have the 
best civilization; a Greek in Athens would 
have said this is the only true religion, and 
a Roman would have said, we have the true 
religion, and now those religions all having 
died, although they were all true religions; 
we say ours is the only religion, because 
we are the greatest commercial nation in 
the world. There will come other nations; 
there will come other religions. Man has 
made every religion in this world, in my 
judgment, and the religion has been good 
or bad according as the men who made it 
were good or bad. If they were savages 
and barbarians, they made a God like the 
Jehovah of the Jews; if they were civilized, 
if they were kind and tender, they filled the 
heavens with kindness and love. Every 
man makes his own God. Show me the 
God a man worships, and I will tell you 
what kind of a man he is. Every one 
makes his own God, every one worships his 
own God; and if you are a civilized man 
you will have a civilized God, and we have 
been civilizing ours for hundreds and hun- 
areas of years. He is getting better every 
ay. 

I am going to tell you to-night just ex- 
actly what I think. The other lecture I de- 
livered here was my conservative lecture; 
this is my radical one! We even hear if 
suggested that our religion, our Bible, has 
given us all we have of prosperity and 
greatness and grandeur. I deny it! We 
have become civilized in spite of it, and I 
will show you to-night that the obstruction 
that every science has had is what we have 
been pleased to call our religion—or super- 
stition. I had a conversation with a gen- 
tleman once—and these gentlemen are al- 
ways mistaking something that goes along 
with a thing for the cause of the thing— 


cand he stated to me that his particular re- 


was the cause of all advance- 
nt. I said t 
all advancement, in my judgment, are 
1g hats and suspenders.” And I said to 
im: “You go to Turkey, where they are 
_ semi-barbarians, and you won't find a pair 
of suspenders or a plug hat in all that coun- 
try; you g0 to Russia, and you will find 
now and then a pair of suspenders at Mos- 
_ cow or St. Petersburg; you go on down 
till you strike Austria, and black hats be- 
‘in; then you go on to Paris, Berlin and 
ew York, and you will find everybody 
wears suspenders and everybody wears 
black hats. Wherever you find education and 
music there you will find black hats and 
_ suspenders.” He said that any man who 
said to him that plug hats and suspenders 
had done more for mankind than the Bible 
and religion he would not talk to. ~ 


‘ As a matter of fact, we are controlled to- 
day by men who do not exist. We are con- 
_ trolled to-day by phenomena that never 
did exist. We are controlled by ghosts and 
dead men, and in the grasp of death is a 
scepter that controls the living present. I 
propose that we shall govern ourselves! I 
- propose that we shall let the past go, and 
; et the dead past bury the dead past. I be- 
; lieve the American people have brains 
enough, and nerve enough, and courage 
enough, to control and govern themselves, 
_ without any assistance from dust or ghosts. 
_ That is my doctrine, and I am going tu do 
what I can while I live to increase that 
feeling of independence and manhood in 
- the American people. e can control our- 
selves. I believe in the gospel of this 
world; I believe in happiness right here; 
I do not believe in drinking skim milk all 
my life with the expectation of butter be- 
yond the clouds. I believe in the gospel, I 
say, in this world. This is a mighty good 
world. There are plenty of good people in 
this world. There is lots of happiness in 
this world, and, I say, let us, in every way 
we can, increase it. I envy every man who 
is content with his lot, whether he is poor 
or whether he is rich. I tell you, the man 
that tries to make somebody else happy, and 
who owns his own soul, nobody having a 
mortgage or deed of trust upon his man- 
hood or liberty—this world is a pretty good 
world for such a man, I do not care: 
am going to say my say, whether I make 
money or grow poor; no matter whether 
T get high office or walk along the dusty 
highway of the common. J am going to say 
my say, and I had rather be a farmer and 
live on forty acres of land—tive in a log 
cabin that I built myself, and have a little 
grassy path going down to the spring, so 


o him: “No, sir; the causes 


that I can go there and hear the 
gurgling, and know that it is comin 
from the lips of the earth, like a poe 
whispering to the white pebbles—I would 
tather live there, and have some hollyhocks _ 
at the corner of the house, and the larks 
singing and swinging in the trees, and some 
lattice over the window, so that the sun- 
light can fall checkered on the babe in the 
cradle—I had rather live there, and have 
the freedom of my own brain; I had rather 


do that than live in a palace of gold, and 


crawl, a slimy hypocrite, through this world. 
Superstition has done enough harm al- 
ready; every religion, nearly, suspects ev- 
erything that is pleasant, everything that 
is joyous, and they always have a notion 
that God feels best when we feel worst. 
They have changed the Andromeda of joy 
to the cold rock of ignorance and fear, 
there to be devoured by the dragon of su- 
perstition. Church and State are two vul- 
tures that have fed upon the heart of 
chained Prometheus. I say, let the human 
trace have a chance; let every man think 
for himself and express that thought. There 
is no wrath in the serene heavens; there is 
no scowl in the blue of the sky. Upon the 
throne of the universq tyranny does not 
sit as a king. 

The speaker here took from his pocket a 
pair of spectacles, and adjusted them, say- 
ing: I am sorry to admit it; I have got to 
come to it, I hate to put on a pair of spec- 
tacles, but the other day, as I was putting 
them on, a thought struck me. I see prog- 
ress in this. To progress is to overcome the 
obstacles of nature, and in order to over- 
come this obstacle of the loss of sight man 
invented spectacles. Spectacles led men to 
the telescope, with which he reads all the 
starry heavens; and had it not been for 
the failure of sight we wouldn’t have seen 
a millionth part that we have. In the first 
place, we owe nothing but truth to the dead. 
IT am going to tell the truth about them. 
There are three theories by which men ac- 
count for all phenomena—for everything 
that happens: First, the supernatural. In 
the olden time, everything that happened 
some deity produced, some spirit, some 
devil, some hobgoblin, some dryad, some 
fairy, some spook, something except nature. 
First, then, the supernatural; and a bar- 
barian, looking at the wide, mysterious sea, 
wandering through the depths of the for- 
est, encountering the wild beasts, troubled 
by strange dreams, accounted for every- 
thing by the action of spirits, good and bad. 
Second, the supernatural and © natural. 
There is where the religious world is to-day 
—a mingling of the supernatural and nate 


ural, the idea being that God created the | 


world and imposed upon men certain laws, 
and then let them run, and if they ever got 
into any trouble then he would do a mira- 
cle and accomplish any good that he desired 
to do. Third—and that is the grand theory 
—the natural. Between these theories there 
has been from the dawn of civilization a 
conflict. In this great war nearly all the 
soldiers have been in the ranks of the su- 
pernatural. The believers in the super- 
natural insist that matter is controlled and 
directed entirely by powers from without. 
The naturalists maintain that nature acts 
from within; that nature is not acted upon; 
that the universe is all there is; that nature, 
with infinite arms, embraces everything 
that exists, and that the supposed powers 
beyond the limits of the materially real are 
simply ghosts. 

You say, ah! this is materialism! this is 
the doctrine of matter? What is matter? 
I take a handful of earth in my hands, and 
into that dust I put seeds, and arrows 
from the eternal quiver of the sun smite 
it, and the seeds grow and bud and blos- 
som, and fill the air with perfume in my 
sight. Do you understand that? Do you 
understand how this dust and these seeds 
and that light and this moisture produced 
-that bud and that flower and that perfume? 
Do you understand that any better than 
you do the production of thought? Do you 
understand that any better than you do a 
dream? Do you understand that any bet- 
ter than you do the thoughts of love that 
you see in the eyes of the one you adore? 
Can you explain it? Can you tell what 
matter is? Have you the slightest concep- 
tion? Yet you talk about matter as though 
you were acquainted with its origin; as 
though you had compelled, with clinched 
hands, the very rocks to give up the secret 
of existence? Do you know what force is? 
Can you account for molecular action? Are 
you familiar with chemistry? Can you ac- 
count for the loves and the hatreds of the 
atoms? Js there not something in matter 
that forever eludes you? Can you tell what 
matter really is? Before you cry material- 
ism, you had better find what matter is. 
Can you tell of anything without a material 
basis? Is it possible to imagine the anni- 
hilation of a single atom? Is it possible for 
you to conceive of the creation of a single 
atom? Can you have a thought that is not 
suggested to you by what you call matter? 
Did any man or woman or child ever have 
a solitary thought, dream or conception 
that was not suggested to them by some- 
thing they had seen in nature? Can you 
conceive of anything the different parts of 
which have been suggested to you by na- 


the hoofs of 


in conceive of an animal with — 
a bison, with the pouch of a 
kangaroo, with the head of a buffalo, with — 
the tail of a lion, with the scales of a fish, 
with the wings of a bird, and yet every part 
of this impossible monster has been sug- 
gested to you by nature. You say time, 
therefore you can think eternity. You say 
pain, therefore you can think hell. You say 
strength, therefore you can think omnipo- 
tence. You say wisdom, therefore you can 
think infinite wisdom. Everything you see, 
everything you can dream of or think of 
has been suggested to you by your sur- 
roundings, by nature. Man cannot rise 
above nature; below nature man cannot fall. 

Imagine, if you please, the creation of a 
single atom. Can any one here imagine 
the creation out of nothing of one atom? 
Can any one here imagine the destruction 
of one atom? Can you imagine an atom 
being changed to nothing? Can you imag- . 
ine nothing being changed to an atom? 
There is not a single person here with an 
imagination strong enough to think either 
of the creation of an atom or of the annihi- 
lation of an atom. 

Matter and the universe are the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. There is 
just as much matter in the universe to-day 
as there ever was, and as there ever will 
be; there is just as much force and just as 
much energy as there ever was or ever will 
be; but it is continually taking different 
shapes and forms; one day it is a man, 
another day it is animal, another day it is 
earth, another day it is metal, another day 
it is gas, it gains nothing and it loses noth- 
ing. Our fathers denounced materialism 
and accounted for all phenomena how? 
By the caprice of gods and devils. For 
thousands of years it was believed that 
ghosts, good ghosts, bad ghosts, benevolent 
and malevolent, in some mysterious way 
produced all phenomena; that disease and 
health, happiness and misery, fortune and 
misfortune, peace and war, life and death, 
success and failure, were but arrows shot 
by those ghosts or shadowy phantoms, to 
reward or punish mankind; that they were 
displeased or pleased by our actions, that 
they blessed the earth with harvest or 
cursed it with famine; that they fed or 
starved the children of men; that they 
crowned or uncrowned kings; that they 
controlled war; that they gave prosperous 
voyages, allowing the brave mariner tc 
meet his wife and children inside the 
harbor bar, or strewed the sad shore with 
wrecks of ships and the bodies of men. 
Formerly these ghosts were believed to be 
almost innumerable. Farth, air and water 
were filled with the phantoms, but in mod- 
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the supernatural and the 
ally been adopted, but the 

ai 10sts are supposed to perform 
© same functions as of yore. 


powers; has been to petition the gods to 


Stop the earthquakes, to stop famine, to 


stop pestilence. It has always been some- 
thing that man should do to prevent being 
punished by the powers of the air or to 
ect from them some favors. It has always 

een believed that these ghosts could in 
some way be appeased; that they could be 
bettered by sacrifices, by prayer, by fast- 
ing, by the building of temples and cathe- 
drals, by shedding the blood of men and 
beasts, by forms, by ceremonies, by kneel- 
ings, by prostrations and flagellations, by 
living alone in the wild desert, by the prac- 
tice of celibacy, by inventing instruments 
of torture, by destroying men, woman and 


- children, by covering the earth with dun- 


geons, by burning unbelievers and by put- 


_ ting chains upon the thoughts and manacles 


upon the lips of men, by believing things 
without evidence, by believing things 
against evidence, by disbelieving and deny- 
ing demonstrations, by despising facts, by 
hating reason, by discouraging investiga- 
tion, by making an idiot of yourself—all 
these have been done to appease the winged 
monsters of the air. 

In the history of our poor world no hor- 
ror has been omitted, no infamy has been 
left undone by believers in ghosts, and all 
the shadows were born of cowardice and 
malignity; they were painted by the pencil 
of fear upon the canvas of ignorance by 
that artist called Superstition. From these 
ghosts our fathers received their infroma- 
tion. These ghosts were the schoolmasters 
of our ancestors. They were the scientists, 
the philosophers, the geologists, the legisla- 
tors, the astronomers, the physicians, the 
metaphysicians and historians of the past. 

Let me give you my definition of meta- 
physics, that is to say the science of the 
unknown, the science of guessing. Meta- 
physics is where two fools get together, and 
both say, “hence we infer.” That is the 
science of metaphysics. For this these 
ghosts were supposed to have the only ex- 
perience and real knowledge; they inspired 
men to write books, and the books were 
sacred. If facts were found to be incon- 
sistent with these books, so much the worse 
for the facts, and especially for the dis- 
coverers of these facts. It was then and 
still is believed that these sacred books are 


greatly decreased in 
e second proposition — 


Let me say right here that the object of | 
every religion ever made by man has been 
to get on the good side of supposed 


the basis of the idea of immortality, and 


life. I deny it! Men existed before books 
and all the books that were ever written 
were written, in my judgment, by men; and 
the idea of immortality was not born of a 


book, but was born of the man who wrote 


the book. The idea of immortality, like the 
great sea, has ebbed and flowed in the 
human heart, beating its countless waves 
of hope and joy against the shores of time, 
and was not born of any book, nor of any 
human affection, and it will continue to ebb 
and flow beneath the clouds and mists of 
doubt and darkness as long as love kisses 
the lips of death. It is the rainbow of hope 
shining upon the tears of grief. We love, 
therefore we wish to live, and the founda- 
tion of the idea of immortality is human 
affection and human love, and I have a 
thousand times more confidence in the af- 
fections of the human heart, in the deep 
and splendid feelings of the human soul 
than I have in any book that ever was or 
ever can be written by mortal man, 

From the books written by those ghosts 
we have at least ascertained that they knew 
nothing whatever of the world in which we 
live. Did they know anything about any 
other? Upon every point where contradic- 
tion is possible, the ghosts have been con- 
tradicted. By these ghosts, by these citizens 
of the air, by this aristocracy of the clouds 
the affairs of government were admin- 
istered; all authority to govern came from 
them. The emperors, kings and potentates, 
every one of them, had the divine petroleum 
poured upon his head, the kerosene of 
authority. 

The emperors, kings and potentates had 
communications from the phantoms. Man 
was not considered as the source of power; 
to rebel against the king was to rebel 
against the ghosts, and nothing less than 
the blood of the offenders could appease 
the invisible phantoms; and by the authority 
of the ghosts man was crushed and slayed 
and plundered. Many toiled wearily in the 
in the sun and storm that a few favorites 
of the ghosts might live in idleness, and 
many lived in huts and caves and dens that 
the few might dwell in palaces, and many 
clothed themselves with rags that a few 
might robe themselves in purple and gold, 
and many crept and cringed and crawled 
that a few might tread upon their necks 
with feet of iron. From the ghosts men 
received not only authority but information. 
They told us the form of the earth; they 
informed us that eclipses were caused by 
the sins of man, especially the failure to 
pay tithes; that the universe was made i 


give up the idea that these books were in- 


six days; that gazing at the sky with a 


telescope was dangerous; that trying to be 
wise beyond what they had written was 
born of a rebellious and irreverent spirit; 
they told us there was no virtue like be- 
lief; no crime like doubt, that investigation 
was simply impudence, and the punishment 
therefore violent torment; they not only 
told us all about this world but about two 
others, and if their statements about the 
other two are as true as they were about 
this, no one can estimate the value of their 
information. 

For countless ages the world was gov- 
erned by ghosts, and they spared no pains 
to change the eagle of the human intellect 
into a bat of darkness. To accomplish this 
infamous purpose, to drive the love of truth 
from the human heart; to prevent the ad- 
vancement of mankind; to shut out from 
the world every ray of intellectual light; 
to pollute every mind with superstition, the 
power of kings, the sunning and cruelty of 
priests, and the wealth of nations were 
used. : 

In order to show you the information we 
got from the ghosts, and the condition of 
the world when the ghosts were the kings, 
let me call your attention to this: During 
these years of persecution, ignorance, su- 
perstition and slavery, nearly all the people, 
the kings, lawyers and doctors, learned and 
unlearned, believed in that frightful produc- 
tion of ignorance, of fear and faith, called 
witchcraft. Witchcraft today is religion 
carried out. They believed that man was 
the sport and prey of devils; that the very 
air was thick with these enemies of man, 
and, with few exceptions, this hideous pro- 


gress was almost impossible. Fear par- 
alyzed the brain. 
Progress is born of courage. Fear be- 


lieves, courage doubts. Fear falls upon the 
earth and prays; courage stands erect and 
thinks. Fear retreats; courage advances. 
Fear is barbarism; courage is civilization. 
Fear believes in witchcraft; courage in sci- 
ence and in eternal law. The facts upon 
which this terrible belief rested were proved 
over and over again in nearly every court 
in Europe. Thousands confessed themselves 
guilty; admitted they had sold themselves 
to the devil. They gave the particulars of 
the sale; told what they said and what the 
devil replied. They confessed themselves 
guilty when they knew that confession was 
death; knew that their property would be 
confiscated and their children left to beg 
their bread. This is one of the miracles of 
history, one of the strangest contradictions 
of the human mind. Without doubt they 
feally believed themselves guilty. 


craft as a fact, and when charged with it, 


they became insane. They had read the ac- 


count of the witch of Endor calling up the 
dead body of Samuel, He is an old man; 
he has his mantle on. They had read the 


account of Saul stooping to the earth and 
conversing with the spirit that had been — 


called from the region of space by a witch. 
They had read a command from the Al- 
mighty: “Thou shall not suffer a witch to 
live,” and they believed the world was full 
of witches, or else the Almighty would not 
have made a law against them. They be- 
lieved in witchcraft, and when they were 
charged with it, they probably became in- 
sane, and in their insanity they confessed 
their guilt. They found themselves ab- 
horred and deserted, charged with a crime 
they could not disprove. Like a man in 
quicksand, every effort only sunk them 
deeper. 
the mercy of the devotees of superstition, 
hope fled and nothing remained but the in- 
sanity of confession. 

_ The whole world appeared insane. In the 
time of James I a man was burned for 
causing a storm at sea, with the intention 
of drowning one of the royal family; but 
I do not think it would have been much 
of a crime if he had been really guilty. 
How could he disprove it? How could he 
show that he did not cause a storm at sea? 
All storms were at that time supposed to 
be inspired by the devil; the people be- 
lieved that all storms were caused by him, 
or by persons whom he assisted. I implore 
you to remember that the men who believed 
these things wrote our creeds and our con- 
fessions of faith, and it is by their dust 
that I am asked to kneel and pay implicit 
homage, instead of investigating; and I 
implore you to recollect that they wrote 
our creeds, 

A woman was tried and convicted before 
Sir Matthew Hale, one of the greatest 
judges and lawyers of England, for having 
caused children to vomit crooked pins. 
Think of that! The learned judge charged 
the intelligent jury that there was no doubt 
as to the existence of witches; that it was 
established by all history and expressly 
taught by the Bible. The woman was hung 
and her body was burned. Sir Thomas 
More declared that to give up witchcraft 
was to throw away the sacred scriptures. 
John Wesley, too, was a fitm believer in 
ghosts and, insisted upon their existence 
after all laws upon the subject had been 
repealed in England, and I beg of you to 
remember that John Wesley was the 
founder of the Methodist Church. In New 
England a woman was charged with being 


Caught in this frightful web, at | 
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In the first place, they believed in witch- 
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: Oxs in that condition she was 
cked and bitten by some dogs, and a 
ittee of three men was ordered by the 
ourt to examine this woman, They re- 
noved her clothing, and searched for what 
hey were pleased to call witch-spots—that 
to say, spots into which a needle could 
thrust without giving pain; they re- 
ported to the Court that such spots were 
found. She denied that she had ever 
_ changed herself into a fox. On the report 
_ of the committee she was found guilty, and 
she was actually executed by our Puritan 
fathers, the gentlemen who braved the 
_ danger of the deep for the sake of worship- 
ing God and persecuting their fellow men. 
I belong to their blood, and the best thing 
I can say about them, and what rises like 
a white shaft to their eternal honor, is that 
they were in favor of education. 

a A man was attacked by a wolf; he de- 
fended himself and succeeded in cutting off 
one of the animal’s paws, and the wolf ran 
away; he put it in his pocket and carried 
it home; there he found his wife with one 
of her hands gone, and he took that paw 

- from his pocket and put it upon her arm, 

and it assumed the appearance of a human 

hand, and he charged his wife with being 
a witch. She was tried, she confessed her 
guilt, and she was hung and her body was 
burned! My! is it possible? Did not 
somebody say something against such an 
infamous proceeding? Yes, they did! There 
was a Young Man’s Association who in- 
vited a man to come and give his ideas 
upon the subject. sete 

‘He denounced it. He said it was out- 
rageous, that is was nonsensical, that is 
was infamous; and the moment he went 
away the young men met and passed a 
resolution that he had deceived them; and 
the clergy at that time protested and said, 
of course, let the man think, if you call 
that kind of stuff thinking. : ; 

‘But there was one man belonging to this 
Association who had the courage to stand 
by the truth. 

Whether he believed in what the speaker 
said or not, he had that manliness; an 
take this opportunity to thank from the 
bottom of my heart a man. I have no idea 
he agrees with me except in this: What- 
ever you do, do it like a man and be honest 
about it. : i 

People were burned for causing. frost in 
summer; for destroying crops with hail; 
for causing storms; for making cows go 
dry; for souring beer; for putting the devil 
in emptyings so that they would not rise. 
The life of no one was secure. To be 
charged was to be convicted. Every man 
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infamous belief was so firn 


was at the mercy of ever 


minds of the people, that, i) 
doubt as to its existence was to be su 
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yourself. They believed that anwnele-4 hi 
often taken possession of by devils, and 
they believed that the killing of the animal — 
would destroy the devil. They absolutely — 
tried, convicted and executed dumb beasts. — 

At Vail, in 1470, a rooster was tried upon 
the charge of having laid an egg, and the 
clergy said they had no doubt of it. 
Rooster eggs were used only in making 
witch-ointment. This everybody knew. The 
rooster was convicted, and with all due 
solemnity, he was burned in the public 
square, 

So a hog and six pigs were tried for 
having killed and partially eaten a child. 
The hog was convicted, but the pigs, on 
account of their extreme youth were 
acquitted, = 

As late as 1740, a cow, charged with S 
being possessed of a devil, was tried and 5 
convicted. They used to exorcise rats, 
snakes and vermin; they used to go through 
the alleys and streets and field and warn 
them to leave within a certain number of 
days, and if they did not leave, they threat- 
ened them with certain pains and penalties 
which they proceeded to recount. 

But let us be careful how we laugh about 
those things; let us not pride ourselves too 
much on the progress of our age. We must 
not forget that some of our people are yet 
in the same intelligent business. Only a 
little while ago the Government of Min- 
nesota appointed a day of fasting and 
ptayer to see if the Lord could not be in- 
duced to kill the grasshoppers—or send 
them into some other state. 

About the close of the fifteenth century 
was the excitement in regard to witchcraft, 
and Pope Innocent the Eighth issued a bull 
directing the inquisitors to be vigilant in 
searching out and punishing all guilty of 
this crime. Forms for the crime were reg- 
ularly issued. For two hundred and fifty 
years the church was busy in punishing the 
impossible crime of witchcraft by burning, 
hanging, and torturing men, women and 
little children. 

Protestants were as active as Catholics; 
and in Geneva five hundred witches were 
burned at the stake in three months, and 
one thousand were executed in one year 
in the diocese of Couro; at least one hun- 
dred thousand victims suffered in Germany, 
the last execution being in Galesburgh, and 
taking place in 1794, and the last in Switzer- 
land, 1780. In England statutes passed 
from Henry VI to James I, defining the 
crime and punishment, and the last act 


pee in the British Parliament was when 
rd Bacon was a member of the house. 
In 1716 Mrs. Hicks and daughter, nine 


years of age, were hung for selling their 


souls to the devil, and raising a storm at 
sea by pulling off their stockings and mak- 
ing a lather of soap. In England it has 
been estimated that at least 30,000 were 
hung or burned. The last victim executed 
in Scotland was 1722. She was an innocent 
old woman who had so little idea of her 
condition, that she rejoiced at the sight of 
the fire destined to consume her to ashes. 
She had a daughter, lame in her hands, a 
circumstance accounted for from the fact 
that the witch had been used to transfer 
her daughter into a pony and get her shod 
by the devil! Intelligent ancestors! 

In 1692 nineteen persons were executed 
in Salem, Massachusetts, for the crime of 
witchcraft. It was thought in those days 
that men and women made contracts with 
the devil, and those contracts were con- 
firmed at a meeting of witches and ghosts, 
over which the devil presided; these con- 
tracts in some cases were for a few years, 
others for life. General assemblages of 
witches were held once a year. To these 
they rode from great distances on brooms 
and dogs, and there they did homage to 
the prince of hell and offered him sacrifices. 

In 1836 the populace of Holland plunged 
into the sea a woman reputed to bea sorce- 
ress, and as the miserable woman persisted 
in rising to the surface, she was pronounced 
guilty, and was beaten to death. It was be- 
lieved that the devil could transform peo- 
ple into any shape he pleased, and whoever 
denounced this idea was denounced as an 
Infidel; that the believers in witchcraft ap- 
pealed to the devil; that with the devil were 
associated innumerable spirits, who ranged 
over the world endeavoring to torment 
mankind; that these spirits possessed a 
power and wisdom transcending the limits 
of human faculties. They believed the devil 
could carry persons hundreds of miles in 
a few seconds; they believed this because 
they knew that Christ had been carried by 
the devil, in the same manner, into a high 
mountain, and placed upon a pinnacle. Ac- 
cording to their account, the prince of the 
air had absolutely taken the God of this 
infinite Universe, the Creator of all its 
shining, wheeling stars—he had been ab- 
solutely taken by the devil to a pinnacle of 
the temple, and there had been tempted by 
the devil to cast himself to the earth! 

Take from the church itself the threat 
and fear of hell and it becomes an extinct 
volcano. With the doctrine of hell taken 
from the Church, that is the end of the 
fall of man, that is the end of the scheme 
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place of torment, 
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wn back simply upon facts. 
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And Dean Stanley, the leading ecclesiastic 


of Great Britain, only the other day in % 


Winchester Abbey, said, science will be the 
only theology of the future. 


Morality is — 


Take from them the idea 
and the 
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the only religion of the years to come. — 
Notwithstanding all the infamous things — 


laid to the charge of the Church, we are 
told that the civilization of today is the 
child of what we are pleased to call super- 
stition. Let me call your attention to what 
they received from their fears of these 
ghosts. Let me give you an outline of the 
sciences as taught by those philosophers. 
There is one thing that a man is inter- 
ested in, if he is in anything, and that is 
in the science of medicine. A doctor is, so 
to speak, in partnership with Nature. He 
is a preserver if he is worthy of the name. 
And now I want to show what they have 
gotten from these ghosts upon the science 
of medicine. 


According to them, all of the diseases | 


were produced as a punishment by the good 
ghosts, or out of pure malignity by the 
bad ones. There were, properly speaking, 
no diseases; the sick were simply possessed 
by ghosts. .The science of medicine con- 
sisted in knowing how to persuade these 
ghosts to vacate the premises; and for 
thousands of years all diseases were treated 
with incantations, hideous noises, with the 
beating of drums and gongs; everything 
was done to make the position of a ghost 
as unpleasant as possible; and they gen- 
erally succeeded in making things so dis- 
agreeable that if the ghost did not leave, 
the patient died. These ghosts were sup- 
posed to be different in rank, power and 
dignity. Now, then, a man pretended to 


have won the favor of some powerful. . 


ghost who gave him power over the little 
ones. Such a man became a very great 
physician. It was found that a certain kind 
of smoke was exceedingly offensive to the 
nostrils of your ordinary ghost. With this 
smoke the sick room would be filled until 
the ghost vanished or the patient died. It 
was also believed that certain words, when 
properly pronounced, were the most effec- 
tive weapons, for it was for a long time 
supposed that Latin words were the best, 
I suppose because Latin was a dead lan- 
guage. For thousands of years medicine 
consisted in driving the devils out of men. 
In some instances bargains and promises 
were made with the ghosts. One case is 
given where a multitude of devils traded 
a man off for a herd of swine. 
transaction the devils were the losers, the 
swine having immediately drowned them- 
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an Infidel. 


a, 
1 almost universal and is 
The contortions of the 


vile and malignant spirits. Whoever 
leavored to account for these things by 
ural causes; whoever endeavored to cure 
sease by natural means was denounced as 
an To explain: anything was a 
crime. It was to the interest of the sacer- 
dotal class that all things should be ac- 


counted for by the will and power of God 
and the devil. 
_ that all phenomena are within the domain 


The moment it is admitted 


of the natural, and that all the prayers in 
the world cannot change one solitary fact, 
the necessity for the priest disappears. Re- 
ligion breathes the idea of miracles. Take 
from the minds of men the idea of the su- 


_- pernatural, and superstition ceases to exist; 
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stay the ravages of pestilence. 


for this reason the Church has always de- 
spised the man who explains the wonderful. 
The moment that it began to be apparent 
that prayer could do nothing for the body, 
the priest shifted his ground and began 


_ praying for the soul. 


After the devil was substantially aban- 
doned in the practice of medicine, and when 
it was admitted that God had nothing to do 
with ordinary coughs and colds, it was still 
believed that ail the diseases were sent by 
Him as punishment for the people; it was 
thought to be a kind of blasphemy to even 
Formerly, 
when a pestilence fell upon a people, the 
arguments of the priest were boundless. He 
told the people that they had refused to pay 
their tithes, and they had doubted some of 
the doctrines of the church, that in their 
hearts they had had contempt for some of 
the priests of the Lord, and God was now 
taking his revenge, and the people, for the 


- most part, believed this issue of falsehood, 


and hastened to fall upon their knees and 
to pour out their wealth upon the altars 
of hypocrisy. 

The Church never wanted disease to be 
absolutely under the control of man. 
Timothy Dwight, president of Yale College, 
preached a sermon against vaccination. His 
idea was that if God had decreed that 
througk all eternity certain men should die 
of smallpox, it was a frightful sin to 
endeavor to prevent it; that, plagues and 
pestilence were instruments in the hands 
of God with which to gain the love and 
worship of mankind; to find the cure for 
the disease was to take the punishment 
from the Church. No one tries to cure the 
ague with prayer, because quinine has been 
found to be altogether more reliable. Just 


e strange twitching of those 
cholera, were all seized as 


tinually decreasing, be th ber 
at the bodies of men were filled | ee oe eee 


that disease is left out of the list « 
The number of diseases with c 


from time to time afflicts mankind is 


diseases that man can cure is continually — 
increasing. In a few years all diseases will 
be under the control of man. The science ~ 
of medicine has but one enemy—supersti- 
tion. Man was afraid to save his body for 
fear he would lose his soul. Is it any 
wonder that the people in those days be- 
lieved in and taught the infamous doctrine 
of eternal punishment, that makes God a 
heartless monster and man a slimy hypo- 
crite and slave? 

The ghosts were also historians, and 
wrote the grossest absurdities. They wrote 
as though they had been eye witnesses of 
every occurence. They told all the past, 
they predicted all the future, with an im- 
pudence that amounted to sublimity. They 
said that the Tartars originally came from 
hell, and that they were called Tartars be- 
cause that was one of the names of hell. 
These gentlemen accounted for the red on 
the breasts of robins from the fact that 
those birds used to carry water to the un- 
happy infants in hell. Other eminent his- 
torians say that Nero was in the habit of 
vomiting frogs.- When I read that, I said 
some of the croakers of the present day 
would be better for such a vomit. Others 
say that the walls of a city fell down in 
answer to prayer. They tell us that King 
Arthur was not born like other mortals; 
that he had great luck in killing giants; 
that one of the giants that he killed wore 
clothes woven from the beards of kings 
that he had slain, and, to cap the climax, 
the authors of this history were rewarded 
for having written the only reliable history 
of their country. These are the men on 
whom we get our creeds and our co 
sions of faith. 

In all the histories of those days there is 
hardly a truth. Facts were not considered 
of any importance. They wrote, and the 
people believed that the tracks of Pharaoh’s 
chariot were still visible upon the sands of 
the Red Sea, and that they had been 
miraculously preserved as perpetual wit- 
nesses of the miracles that had been per- 
formed, and they said to any man who 
denied it: “Go there and you will find the 
tracks still upon the sand.” They accounted 
for everything as the work of good and 
evil spirits; with cause and effect they had 
nothing to do. Facts were in no way re- 
lated to each other. God, governed by in- 
finite caprice, filled the world with miracles 
and disconnected events, and from his 
quiver came the arrows of pestilence and 
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death. The moment the idea is abandond 
that everything in this universe is natural 
—that all phenomena are the necessary 
links in the endless chain of being—the 
conception of history becomes impossible 
that the ghost of the present is not the 
child of the past; the present is not the 
mother of the future. In the domain of 
superstition all is accident and caprice; and 


do not, I pray you, forget that the writers | 


of our creeds and confessions of faith be- 
lieved this to be a world of chance. Nothing 
happens by accident; nothing happens by 
chance. In the wide universe everything is 
necessarily produced, every effect has be- 
hind it a cause, every effect is in its turn 
a cause, and there is in the wide domain of 
the infinite not room enough for a miracle. 

When I say this, I mean this is my idea. 
J may be wrong, but that is my idea. It 
was believed by our intelligent ancestors 
that all law derived its greatness and force 
from the fact that it had been communi- 
cated to man by ghosts. Of course, it is 
not pretended that the ghosts told every- 
body the law, but they told it to a few, 
and the few told it to the people, and the 
people, as a rule, paid them exceedingly 
well for the trouble. It was a long time 
before the people commenced making laws 
for themselves, and, strange as it may ap- 
pear, most of their laws are vastly superior 
to the ghost article. Through the web and 
woof of human legislation gradually began 
to run and shine and glitter the golden 
thread of justice. 

During these years of darkness it was 
believed that, rather than see an act of 
injustice done, rather than see the guilty 
triumph, some ghost would interfere; and I 
do wish, from the bottom of my heart, that 
that was the truth. There never was forced 
upon my heart a more frightful conviction 
than this—the right does not always pre- 
vail; there never was forced upon my mind 
a more cruel conclusion than this—inno- 
cense is not always a sufficient shield. I 
wish it was. I wish, too, that man suffered 
nothing but that which he brings upon him- 
self; and yet I find that in nine districts 
in India, between the Ist day of last 
January and the Ist day of June, 2,800,000 
people starved to death, and that little chil- 
dren, with their lips upon the breasts of 
famine, died, wasted away. And why, 
simply because a little while before the 
wind did not veer the one-hundreth part 
of a degree, and send clouds over the 
country, freighted with rain, freighted with 
love and joy. But if that wind had just 
turned that way there would have been 
happy men, women and children, all clad 
in the garments of health. I wish that I 
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could know in my heart that there was 
| some power that would see to it that men © 


and women got exact justice somewhere. 
I do wish that I knew the right would pre- 
vail—that innocense was an infinite shield. 
During these years it was believed that 
rather than see an act of injustice done 
some ghost would interfere. This belief, 
as a rule, gave great satisfaction to the 
victorious party, and, as the other man was 
dead, no complaint was ever made. by him. 
This doctrine was a sanctification of brute 
force and chance. Prisoners were made to 
grasp hot irons, and if it burned them their 
guilt was established. 
hands and feet and cast into the sea, and 
if they sank, the verdict of guilt was 
unanimous; if they did not sink, then they 
said water is such a pure element that it 
refuses to take a guilty person, and conse- 
quently he is a witch or wizard. Why, in 
England, persons accused of crime could 
appeal to the cross, and to a piece of sacra- 
mental bread. If he could swallow this 
without choking he was acquitted. And this 
practice was continued until the time of 
King Edward, who was choked to death; 
after which it was discontinued. 
Ghosts and their followers always took 
delight in torturing with unusual pain any 
infraction of their laws, and generally death 
was the penalty. Sometimes, when a man 
committed only murder, he was permitted 
to flee to a place of refuge—murder being 
only a crime against man—but for saying 
certain words, or denying certain doctrines, 
or for worshiping wrong ghosts, or fail- 
ing to pray to the right one, or for laugh- 
ing at a priest, or for saying that wine was 
not blood, or bread was not flesh, or for 
failing to regard rams’ horns as artillery, 
or for saying that a raven as a rule, was 
a poor landlord, death, produced by all the 
ways that ingenuity or hatred could devise, 
was the penalty suffered by these men. I 
tell you tonight law is a growth; law is a 
science. Right and wrong exist in the 
nature of things. Things are not right be- 
cause they ate commanded; they are not 
wrong because they are prohibited. They 
are prohibited because we believe them 
wrong; they are commended because we 
believe then: right. There are real crimes 
enough witheut creating artificial ones, Afl 
progress in legislation for a thousand years 
has consisted in repealing the laws of the 
ghosts. The idea of right and wrong is 
born in man’s capacity to enjoy and suffer. 
If man could net suffer, if he could not in- 
flict injury upon his brother, if he could 


neither feel nor inflict punishment, the idea - 


of law, the idea of right, the idea of wrong, 
mever could have entered into his brain, 


Others were tied 
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have passed the lips of men. There 


iness. All laws should be for the pre- 
‘vation of the one and the destruction of 
e other. Under the regime of the ghosts 


the nature of things; they were supposed 


- to be irresponsible commands, and these 


commands were not supposed to rest upon 


_ teason; they were simply the product of 
arbitrary will. These penalties for the vio-. 


lation of those laws were as cruel as the 


’ 


penalties werq absurd. There were over 
two hundred offenses for which man was 
punished with death. Think of it! And 
these laws are said to have come from a 
most merciful God. And yet we have be- 
come civilized to that degree in this coun- 


try that in the State of New York there is 


only one crime punishable with death. 
Think of it! Did I not tell you that we 
were now civilizing our gods? The ten- 
dency of those frightful penalties, was to 
plot the idea of justice from the human 
soul. Now, I want to show you how per- 


- fectly every department of human knowl- 


edge, or rather or ignorance, was saturated 
with superstition. I will for a moment 
refer to the science of language. 

It was thought by our fathers that He- 
brew was the original language; that it 
was taught to Adam and Eve in the Garden 
of Eden by the Almighty himself. Every 
fact inconsistent with the idea was thrown 
away. According to the ghosts, the trouble 
at the Tower of Babel accounted for the 
fact that all the people did not speak the 
Hebrew language. The Babel question set- 
tled all questions in the science of language. 
After a time so many facts were found to 
be so inconsistent with the Hebrew idea 
that it began to fall into disrepute, and 
other languages began to be used. Andrew 
Kent published a work on the science of 
language, in which he stated that God 
spoke to Adam, and Adam answered, in 
Hebrew, and that the serpent probably 
spoke to Eve in French. In 1580 another 
celebrated work was published at Antwerp, 
in which the whole matter was put at rest, 


showing beyond a doubt that the language. 


spoken in Paradise was neither more or 
less than plain Holland Dutch. Another 
celebrated writer, a contemporary of Sir 
Tsaac Newton, discouraged the idea that all 
languages could be traced to one; he main- 
tained that language was of natural growth; 
that we speak as naturally as we grow; we 
talk as naturally as sings a bird, or as 
blooms and blossoms a flower. Experience 
teaches us that this may be so; words are 
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of agony and joy; the stars have fashioned 


| them, and in them mingled the darkness 


and the dawn. 

Every word that we get from the past is, 
so to speak, a mummy robed in the linen 
of the grave. They are the crystallizations 
of human history, of all that man enjoyed, 
of all that man has suffered, his victories 
and defeats, all that he has lost and won. 
Words are the shadows of all that has 
been; they are the mirrors of all that is. 
The ghosts also enlightened our fathers in 


astronomy and geology. According to them 


the world was made out of nothing, and 
a little more nothing having been taken 
than was used in the construction of the 
world, the stars were made out of the 
scraps that were left over. Cosmos, in the 
sixth century, taught that the stars were 
impelled by angels, who carried them upon 
their shoulders, rolled them in front of 
them, or drew them after. He also taught 
that each angel who pushed a star took 
great pains to observe what the other 
angels were doing, so that the relative dis- 
tances between the stars might always re- 
main the same. 

He stated that this world was a vast 
body of water with a strip of land on the 
outside; that Adam and Eve lived on the 
outer strip; that their descendants were 
drowned on the outer strip, all except Noah 
and his family; he accounted for night and 
day by saying that on the outer strip of 
land was a mountain, around which the 
sun revolved, producing darkness when it 
was hidden from sight, and daylight when 
it emerged; he declared the earth to be 
flat. This he proved by many passages 
from the Bible; among other reasons for 
believing the earth to be flat he refrred to 
a passage in the New Testament, which 
says, that “Christ shall come again in glory 
and power, and every eye shall see him,” 
and said, now, if the world is round how 
are the people on the other side going to 
see Christ when he comes? That settled 
the question, and the church not only 1n- 
dorsed this book but declared that who- 
ever believed either less or more was a 
heretic and would be dealt with as such. 

In those blessed days ignorance was a 
king and science was an outcast. The 
church knew that the moment the earth 
ceased to be the center of the Universe, 
and became a mere speck in the starry 
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sphere of existence, every religion would 
become a thing of the past. In the name 
and by the authority of the ghosts, men 
enslaved their fellowmen; they trampled 
upon the rights of women and children. In 


the name and by the authority of ghosts, | 


they bought and sold each other. They 
filled heaven with tyrants and the earth 
with slaves. They filled the present with 
intolerence and the future with horror. 
In the name and by the authority of the 
ghosts, they declared superstition to be the 
real religion. In the name and by the au- 
thority of the ghosts, they imprisoned the 
human mind; they polluted the conscience; 
they subverted justice, and they sainted 
hypocrisy. I have endeavored in some de- 
gree to show you what has been and always 
will be when men are governed by super- 
stition. 

When they destroy the sublime standard 
of reason; when they take the words of 
others and do not investigate them them- 
selves, even the great men of those days 
appear nearly as weak as the most ignorant. 
One of the greatest men of the world, an 
astronomer second to none, discoverer of 
the three great laws that explain the solar 
system, was an astrologer and believed that 
he could predict the career of a man by 
finding what star was in the ascendant at 
his birth. He believed in what is called 
the music of the spheres, and he ascribed 
the qualities of the music—alto, bass, tenor 
and treble—to certain of the planets. An- 
other man kept an idiot, whose words he 
put down and then put them together in 
such a manner as to make promises, and 
waited patiently to see that they were ful- 
filled. Luther believed he had actually seen 
the devil and discussed points of theology 
with him. The human mind was enchained. 
Every idea, almost, was a mystery. Facts 
were looked upon as worthless; only the 
wonderful was worth preserving. Devils 
were thought to be the most industrious 
beings in the Universe, and with these imps 
every occurence of an wnusual character 
was connected. There was no order, cer- 
tainty; everything depended upon ghosts 
and phantoms, and man, for the most part, 
considered himself at the mercy of male- 
volent spirits. He protected himself as 
best he could with holy water, and with 
tapers, and wafers, and cathedrals. He 
made noises to frighten the ghosts and 
music to charm them; he fasted when he 
was hungry and he feasted when he was 
mot; he believed everything unreasonable; 
he humbled himself; he crawled in the 
dust; he shut the doors and windows; and 
excluded every ray of light from his soul; 
and he delayed not a day to repair the 
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walls of his own prison; and from the 
garden of the human heart they plucked 
and trampled into the bloody dust the 


| flowers and blossoms; they denounced man 


as totally depraved; they made reason blas- 
phemy; they made pity a crime; nothing 
so delighted them as painting the torments 
and tortures of the damned. Over the 
worm that never dies they grew poetic. 
According to them, the cries ascending 
from hell were the perfume of heaven. 

They divided the world into saints and 
sinners, and all the saints were going to 
heaven, and all the sinners yonder. Now, 
then, you stand in the presence of a great 
disaster. A house is on fire, and there is 
seen at a window the frightened face of a 
woman with a babe in her arms, appealing 
for help, humanity cries out: “Will some 
one go to the rescue?” They do not ask 
for a Methodist, a Baptist, or a Catholic; 
they ask for a man; all at once there starts 
from the crowd one that nobody ever sus- 
pected of being a saint, one maybe, with a 
bad reputation; but he goes up the ladder 
and is lost in the smoke and flame; and a 
moment after he emerges, and the great 
circles of flame hiss around him; in a 
moment more he has reached the window; 
in another moment, with the woman and 
child in his arms, he reaches the ground 
and gives his fainting burden to the by- 
standers, and the people all stand hushed 
for a moment, as they always do at such 
times, and then the air is rent with accla- 
mations. Tell me that that man is going 
to be sent to hell, to eternal flames, who 
is willing to risk his life rather than a 
woman and child should suffer from the 
fire one moment! I despise that doctrine 
of hell! Any man that believes in eternal 
hell is afflicted with at least two diseases— 
petrifaction of the heart and petrifaction of: 
the brain. 

I have seen upon the field of battle a 
boy sixteen years of age struck by a frag- 
ment of a shell; I have seen him fall; IT 
have seen him die with a curse upon his 
lips and the face of his mother in his heart. 
Tell me that his soul will be hurled from 
the field of battle where he lost his life 
that his country might live—where he lost 
his life for the liberties of man—tell me 
that he will be hurled from that field to 
eternal torment! I pronounce it an in- 
famous lie. And yet according to these 
gentlemen that is to be the fate of nearly 
all the splendid fellows in this world. 

had in my possession a little while ago 
a piece of fresco that used to adorn a 
church at Stratford-upon-Avon, the place 
where Shakespeare lived, and there was a 
picture representing the morning of the 


by their heels. And there was an 
1ense monster, with jaws open so wide 
t a man could walk down its throat, 
the flames were issuing therefrom, and 


_ down the throat of this monster, and there 

was an immense kettle in which they had 
_ put these men, and the fire was being stirred 

under it, and hot pitch was being poured 
on top, and little deeds were setting it on 
fire; and then on the walls there were hun- 
dreds hung up by their tongues to hooks 

and nails; and then the saved—there were 
some five or six saved—upon the horizon, 
and they had a most self-satisfied grin of 
“T told you so.” 


At the risk of being tiresome, I have 
said that I have to show the direction of 
the human mind in slavery, the effects of 
widespread ignorance, and the result of 
fear. I want to convince you that every 
form of slavery, physical or mental, is a 
‘viper that will finally fill with poison the 
breast of any man alive. I want to show 

you that there should be republicanism in 
the domain of thoughts as well as in civil 
government. The first step toward pro- 
gress is for man to cease to be the slaves 
of the creatures of his creation. Men found 
at last that the event is more valuable 
than the prophecy, especially if it never 
comes to pass. They found that diseases 
were not produced by spirits; that they 
could not be cured by frightening them 
away. They found that death was as 
natural as life. They began to study the 
anatomy and chemistry of the human body, 
and they found that all was natural, and 
the conjuror and the sorcerer were dis- 
missed, and the physician and surgeon were 
employed. They learned that being born 
under a star or planet had nothing to do 
with their luck; the astrologer was dis- 
charged and the astronomer took his place. 
They found that the world had swept 
through the constellation for millions of 
ages. They found that diseases were pro- 
duced as easily as grass, and were not sent 
as punishment on men for failing to be- 
lieve a creed. They found that man 
through intelligence, could take advantage 
of the affairs of nature; that he could 
make the waves, the winds, the flames, and 
the lightnings slaves at his bidding to ad- 
minister to his wants; they found the 
ghosts knew nothing of benefit to man; 
that they were entirely ignorant of history; 
that they were bad doctors and worse sur- 
geons; that they knew nothing of the law 
and less of justice; that they were poor 
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and people were getting out 
aves and devils were grabbing | 


1ere were devils driving people in droves’ 


ae or 


Politicians ; that they were tyrants, and that 
they were without brains and utterly desti- 
tute of hearts. ae 

The condition of this world during the 
dark ages shows exactly the result of en- 
slaving the souls of men. In those days 


there was no liberty. Liberty was despised, 


and the laborer was considered but little 
above the beast. Ignorance, like a vast cowl, 
covered the brain of the world; supersti- 
tion ran riot, and credulity sat upon the 
throne of the soul. Murder and hypocrisy 
were the companions of man, and industry 
was a slave. Every country maintained that 
it was no robbery to take the property of 
Mohammedans by force, and no murder to 
kill the owner. Lord Bacon was the first 
man who maintained that a Christian coun- 
try was bound to keep its plighted faith with 
a Mohammedan nation. Every man who 
could read or write was suspected of being. 
a heretic in those days. Only one person in 
40,000 could read or write. All thought was 
discouraged. The whole earth was ruled 
by the mitre and sceptre, by the altar and 
throne, by fear and force, by ignorance and 
faith, by ghouls and ghosts. In the 15th 
century the following law was in force in 
England: “Whosoever reads the Scripture 
in the mother tongue shall forfeit land, cat- 
tle, life and goods, for themselves and their 
heirs forever, and should be condemned for 
heretics to God, enemies to the crown, and 
traitors to the land.” 

During the period this law was in force 
thirty-nine were hanged and their bodies 
burned. In the 16th century men were 
burned because they failed to kneel to a 
procession of monks. Even the Reformers, 
so called, had no idea of liberty only when 
in the minority; the moment they were 
clothed with power they began to extermi- 
nate with fire and sword. Castillo—and I 
want you to recollect it—was the first min- 
ister in the world that declared in favor of 
universal toleration. Castillo was pursued 
by John Calvin like a wild beast. Calvin 
said that by such a monstrous doctrine he 
crucified Christ afresh, and they pursued 
that man until he died; recollect it! They 
can’t do that nowadays! You don’t know 
how splendid I feel about the liberty I have. 
The horizon is filled with glory and the air 
is filled with wings. If there are any in this 
world who think they had better not tell 
what they really think because it will take 
bread from their little children, becattse it 
will take clothing from their families, don’t 
do it! Don’t make martyrs of yourselves! 
IT don’t believe in martyrdom! Go right 
along with them; go to church and say 
amen as near the right place as you can. 
will do your talking for you. They can’t 
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take the bread away from me. I will talk. 
‘Bodemus, a lawyer of France, wrote a few 
words in favor of freedom of conscience. 
Montaigne was the first to raise his voice 
against torture in France; but what was 
the voice of one man against the terrible 
cry of ignorant, infatuated, malevolent mil- 
lions! I intend to do what little I can, and 
I am going to do it kindly. I am going to 
appeal to reason and to charity, to justice, 
to science, and to the future. For my part, 
I glory in the fact that in the New World, 
in the United States, liberty of conscience 
was first granted to man, and that the Con- 
stitution of the United States was the first 
great decree entered in the high court of 
human equity forever divorcing Church and 
State. It is the grandest step ever taken 
by the human race; and the Declaration of 
Independence was the first document that 
retired ghosts from politics. It is the first 
document that said authority does not come 
from the clouds, authority does not come 
from the phantoms of the air; authority is 
not from that direction; it comes from the 
people themselves. The Declaration of In- 
dependence enthroned man and dethroned 
the phantoms. You will ask what has 
caused this change in three hundred years. 
I answer, the inventions and discoveries of 
the few; the brave thoughts and heroic 
utterances of the few; the acquisition of a 
few facts; getting acquainted with our 
mother, Nature. Besides this, you must re- 
member that every wrong in some way, 
tends to abolish itself. It is hard to make 
a lie last always. A lie will not fit the 
truth; it will only fit another lie told on 
purpose to fit it. Nothing but truth lives. 

The nobles and the kings quarreled; the 
priests began to dispute, and the millions 
began to get their rights. In 1441 printing 
was discovered. At that time the past was 
a vast cemetery without an epitaph. The 
ideas of men had mostly perished in the 
brains that had produced them. Printing 
gives an opening for thought; it preserves 
ideas; it made it possible for a man to be- 
queath to the world the wealth of his 
thoughts. About the same time, or a little 
before, the Moors had gone into Europe, 
and it can be truthfully said that science 
was thrust into the brain of Europe upon 
the point of a Moorish lance. They gave 
us paper, and what is printing without pa- 
per?—a bird without wings. I tell you, 
paper has been a splendid thing. 

The discovery of America, whose shores 
were trod by the restless feet of adventure 
and the people of every nation—out of this 
strange mingling of facts and fancies came 
the great Republic. Every fact has pushed 
,@ superstition from the brain and a ghost 
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from the cloud. Every mechanical art is an 
educator; every loom, every reaper, every 
mower, every steamboat, every locomotive, 
every engine, every press, every telegraph 
is a missionary of science and an apostle of 
progress; every mill, every furnace with its 
wheels and levers, in which something is 
made for the convenience, for the use and 
the comfort and the well-being of man, is 
my kind of church, and every schoolhouse 
is a temple. Education is the most radical 
thing in this world. To teach the alphabet — 
is to inaugurate a revolution; to build a 
schoolhouse is to construct-a fort; every 
library is an arsenal filled with the wea- 
pons and ammunition of progress; every 
fact is a monitor with sides of iron and a 
turret of steel. I thank the inventors and 
discoverers. I thank Columbus and Magel- 
lan. I thank Locke and Hume, Bacon and 
Shakespeare. I thank Fulton and Watts, 
Franklin and Morse, who made lightning 
the messenger of man. I thank Luther for 
protesting against the abuses of the Church, 
but denounce him because he was an enemy 
of liberty. I thank Calvin for writing a 
book in favor of religious freedom, but I 
abhor him because he burned Servetus. 4 
thank the Puritans for saying that resist- 
ance to tyrants is obedience to God, and yet 
I am compelled to admit that they were 
tyrants themselves. I thank Thomas Paine 
because he was a believer in liberty. I thank. 
Voltaire, that great man who for half a 
century was the intellectual monarch of 
Europe, and who, from his throne at the 
foot of the Alps pointed the finger of scorn 
at every hypocrite in Christendom. I thank 
the inventors, I thank the discoverers, the 
thinkers and the scientists, and I thank the 
honest millions who have toiled. I thank 
the brave men with brave thoughts. They 
are the Atlases upon whose broad and 
mighty shoulders rest the grand fabric of 
civilization; they are the men who have 
broken, and are still breaking, the chains of 
superstition. 

We are beginning to learn that to swap 
off a superstition for a fact, to ascertain the 
real, is to progress. All that gives us bet- 
ter bodies and minds and clothes and food 
and pictures, grander music, better heads, 
better hearts, and that makes us better hus- 
bands and wives and better citizens, all 
these things combined produce what we call 
the progress of the human race. Man ad- 
vances only as he overcomes the obstacles 
of nature. It is done by labor and thought. 
Labor is the foundation. Without great 
labor on the part of those who conduct all 
great industries of life, of those who battle. 
with the obstacles of the sea, on the part of 
the inventors, the discoverers, and the brave 


_ thinkers, no surplus is produced; 
‘om the surplus produced by labor 

n me school and universities, the paint- 
s, the sculptors, the. poets, the hopes, the 


loves and the aspirations of the world. 


The surplus has given us the books. It 


m 


has given us all there is of beauty and elo- 
quence. I am aware there is a vast differ- 
ence of opinion as to what progress is, and 


that many denounce my ideas, I know there 


are many worshipers of the past. They see 


no beauty in anything from which they do 


_ not blow the dust of ages with the breath 
b of praise. 
_ cients; no orators, poets or statesmen like. 
_ those which have been dust for thousands 
of years. 


They see nothing like the an- 


_In a sermon on a certain evening, some 
time ago, the Rev. Dr. Magee of Albany, 
N. Y., stated that Colonel Ingersoll, refer- 


_ ring to Jesus Christ, called him a “dirty lit- 


tle Jew.” I denounce that as a dirty little lie. 

I have as much reverence for any man 
who ever did what he believed was right, 
and died in order to benefit mankind, as any 
man in this world. Do they treat an oppo- 
nent with fairness? Are they investigat- 


‘ing? Do they pull forward or do they hold 


back? Is science indebted to the Church 
for a single fact? Let us know what it is. 
What church has been the asylum for a per- 
secuted truth? What reform has been in- 
augurated by the Church? Did the Church 
abolish slavery? No. Who commenced it? 
Such men as Garrison and Pillsbury and 
Wendell Phillips. They were the Titans 
that attacked the monster, and not a soli- 
tary one of them even belonged to a church. 
as the church raised its voice against 
war? No. Are men restrained by super- 
stition? Are men restrained by what you 
call religion? I used to think they were 
not; now I admit they are. No man has 
ever been restrained from the commission 
of a real crime, but from an artificial one 
he has. There was a man who committed 
murder. They got the evidence, but he con- 
fessed that he did it. “What did you do 
it for?” “Money.” “Did you get any 
money?” “Yes.” “How much?” “Fifteen 
cents.” “What kind of a man was he?” “A 
laboring man I killed.” “What did you do 
with the money?” “I bought liquor with 
it”? “Did he have anything else?” “I think 
he had some meat and bread.” “What did 
you do with that?” “I ate the bread and 
threw away the meat; it was Friday.” So 
you see it will restrain in some things. 
Just to the extent that man has freed 
himself from the dominion of ghosts he 
has advanced; to that extent he has freed 
himself from the tyrant’s poison. Man has 
found that he must give liberty to others in 


. » * 
order to have it himself. He has found 
that a master is a slave; that a tyrant i 
also a slave. He has found that govern- _ 
ments should be administered by men for 
men; that the rights of all are to be pro- 
tected; that woman is at least the equal of 


* 


-man; that men existed before books; that 


all creeds were made by men; that the few 
have a right to contradict what the pulpit 
asserts; that man is responsible to himself 
and to others. True religion must be free; 
without liberty the brain is a dungeon and 
the mind the convict. The slave may bow 
and cringe and crawl, but he cannot wor- 
ship, he cannot adore. True religion is the 
perfume of the free and grateful air. True 
religion is the subordination of the passions 
to the intellect. It is not a creed; it is a 
life, The theory that is afraid of investi- 
gation is not deserving of a place in the 
human mind. 

I do not pretend to tell what all the 
truth is. I do not pretend to have fath- 
omed the abyss, nor to have floated on out- 
stretched wings level with the heights of 
thought. I simply plead for freedom. I 
denounce the cruelties and horrors of slav- 
ery. I ask for light and air for the souls 
of men. I say, take off those chains—break 
those manacles—free those limbs—release 
that brain. I plead for the right to think— 
to reason—to investigate, I ask that the 
future may be enriched with the honest 
thoughts of men. I implore every human 
being to be a soldier in the army of prog- 
ress, I will not invade the rights of others. 
You have no right to erect your toll-gates 
upon the highways of thought. You have 
no right to leap from the hedges of super- 
stition and strike down the pioneers of the 
human race. You have no right to sacrifice 
the liberties of man upon the altars of 
ghosts. Believe what you may; preach 
what you desire; have all the forms and 
ceremonies you please; exercise your liber- 
ties in your own way, and extend to all 
others the same right. 

T attack the monsters, the phantoms of 
imagination, that have ruled the world. I 
attack slavery. I ask for room—room for 
the human mind. 

Why should we sacrifice a real world 
that we have for one we know not of ? Why 
should we enslave ourselves? Why should 
we forge fetters for our own hands? Why 
should we be slaves of phantoms—phan- 
toms that we create ourselves? The dark- 
ness of barbarism was the womb of these 
shadows. In the light of science they can- 
not cloud the sky forever. They have red- 
dened the hands of man with innocent 
blood. They made the cradle a, curse and 
the grave a place of torment. 


They blinded the eyes and stopped the 
ears of the human race. They subverted 
all the ideas of justice by promising infi- 
nite punishment for finite offenses. . 
I plead for light, for air, for opportunity. 
I plead for individual independence. I 
plead for the rights of labor and of thought. 
_I plead for a chainless future. Let the 
ghosts go—justice remains. Let them dis- 


appear—men, women and children are left. 


Let the monster fade away—the world re- 
mains, with its hills and seas and plains, 
with its seasons of smiles and frowns, its 
springs of leaf and bud, its summer of 
shade and flower, its autumn with the laden 
boughs, when 


The withered banners of the corn are still, 

And gathered fields are growing strangely 
wan, 

While Death, poetic Death, with hands that 
color 

Whate’er they touch, weaves in the autumn 
wood 

Her tapestries of gold and brown. 
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The world remains with its winters and 
homes and firesides, where grow and bloom 
the virtues of our race. All these are left ; 
and music, with its sad and thrilling voice, » 
and all there is of art and song and hope, 
and love and aspiration high. All these re- 
main. Let the ghosts go—we will worship 
them no more. 


Man is greater than these phantoms. Hu- 
manity is grander than all the creeds, than 
all the books. Humanity is the great sea, 
and these creeds and books and religions | 
are but the waves of a day. Humanity is 
the sky, ,and these religions and dogmas 
and theories are but the mists and clouds 
changing continually, destined finally to 
melt away. 


Let the ghosts go. We will worship them 
no more. Let them cover their eyeless 
sockets with their fleshless hands and fade 
forever from the imaginations of men. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you 9 
thousand times. 


HELL 


Lapies AND GENTLEMENS The idea of a 
hell was born of revenge and brutality on 
the one side, and cowardice on the other. 
In my judgment the American people are 
too brave, too charitable, too generous, too 
magnanimous to believe in the infamous 
dogma of an eternal hell. [Applause.] I 
have no respect for any human being who 
believes in it. [Applause.] I have no re- 
spect for any man who preaches it. [Ap- 
plause.J I have no respect for the man who 
will pollute the imagination of childhood 
with that infamous lie. I have no respect 
for the man who will add to the sorrows 
of this world with the frightful dogma. I 
have no respect for any man who endeavors 
to put that infinite cloud, that infinite 
shadow, over the heart of humanity. I 
want to be frank with you. I dislike this 
doctrine, I hate it, I despise it, I defy this 
doctrine. [Applause.] For a good many 
years the learned intellects of christendom 
have been examining into the religions of 
other countries in the world, the religions 


of the thousands that have passed away. 
They examined into the religions of Egypt, 
the religion of Greece, the religion of 
Rome and of the Scandinavian countries. 
In the presence of the ~uins of those relig- 
ions the learned men of christendom <in- 
sisted that those religions were baseless 
that they are fraudulent. But they have 
all passed away. While this was being 
done the Christianity of our day applaud- 
ed, and when the learned men got through 
with the religions of other countries they 
turned their attention to our religion, By 
the same mode of reasoning, by the same 
methods, by the same arguments that they 
used with the old religions, they were over- 
turning the religion of our day, Why? 
Every religion in this world is the work of 


man. Every one! Every book has been 
woitten by man. Men existed before the 
s. 


k If books had existed bef 
I might admit there was such a thing ae s 
sacred volume. [Applause.] 
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changed it? 


ery { once, and I saw a dead man rise.” 


anything, the hint of which you have not 
-weceived frém your surroundings. You can 


imagine an animal with the hoof of a bison, 
with the pouch of the kangaroo, with the 
wings of an eagle, with the beak of a bird, 
and with the tail of the lion; and. yet every 
point of this monster you borrowed from 
nature. Every-thing you can think of— 
every thing you can dream of, is borrowed 
from your surroundings—everything. And 
there is nothing on this earth coming from 
any other sphere whatever. Man has pro- 
duced every religion in the world. And 
why? Because each generation bodes forth 
the knowledge and the belief of the people 
at the time it was made, and in no book is 
there any knowledge found except that of 
the people who wrote it. In no book is 
there found any knowledge except that of 
the time in which it was written. Barbar- 
ians have produced and always will pro- 
duce barbarian religions. Barbarians have 
produced and always will produce ideas in 
harmony with their surroundings, and all 
the religions of the past were produced by 
barbarians—every one of them, We are 
making religions to-day. We are making 
religions to-night, That is to say, we are 
changing them, and the religion of to-day 
is not the religion of one year ago. What 
Science has done it; educa- 
tion and the growing heart of man has done 
it. We are making these religions every 
day, and just to the extent that we become 
civilized ourselves will we improve the re- 
ligion of our fathers. If the religion of 
one-hundred years ago, compared with the 
religion of to-day is so low, what will it be 
in one thousand years? 

If we continue making the inroads upon 
orthodoxy which we have been making dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years, what will it 
be fifty years from to-night? It will have 
to be remonetized by that time, or else it 
will not be legal tender. [Laughter.] That 
proves to me that they all tell the truth— 
about others. [Laughter.] Why? suppose 
Mr. Smith should tell Mr. Brown that he— 
Smith—saw a corpse get out of the grave, 
and that when he first saw it, it was cov- 
ered with the worms of death, and that in 
his presence it was re-clothed in healthy, 
beautiful flesh. And then suppose Mr. 
Brown should tell Mr. Smith, “I saw the 
same thing myself. I was in a graveyard 


| then that Smith should sa 


ly seen it, and Brown told him he had seen 
it too, then Smith would regard it as a cor- 
roboration of his story, and he would re- 
gard Brown as one of his principal wit- 
nesses. But, on the contrary, he says, “You 
never saw it.” So, when a man says, “Z 
was upon Mount Sinai, and there I met 
God, and he told me, ‘Stand aside and let 
me drown these people ;’” and another man 
says to him, “I was up upon a mountain, 
and there I met the Supreme Brahma,” and 
Moses says, “That’s not true,” and contends 
that, the other man never did see Brahma, 
and he contends that Moses never did see 
God, that is in my judgment proof that they 
both speak truly. 

Every religion, then, has charged every 
other religion with having been an unmiti- 
gated fraud; and yet, if any man had ever 
seen the miracle himself, his mind would 
be prepared to believe that another man had 
seen the same thing. Whenever a man ap- 
peals to a miracle he tells what is not true. 
Truth relies upon reason, and the undeviat- 
ing course of all the laws of nature. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now, we have a religion—that is, some 
people have. I do not pretend to have reli- 
gion myself. I believe in living for this 
world—that’s my doctrine—in living here 
now, to-day, to-night—that’s my doctrine, 
to make everybody happy that you can 
Now, let the future take care of itself, ané 
if I ever touch the shores of another world, 
I will be just as ready and anxious to get 
into some remunerative employment as any- 
body else. [Laughter and applause.] Now, 
we have got in this country a religion which 
men have preached for about eighteen hun- 
dred years, and just in proportion as their 
belief in that religion has grown great, men 
have grown mean and wicked; just in pro- 
portion as they have ceased to believe it, 
men have become just and charitable. And 
if they believed it to-night as they once be- 
lieved it. I wouldn’t be allowed to speak in 
the city of New York. [Applause.] It is 
from the coldness and infidelity of the 
churches that I get my right to preach; 
and I say it to their credit. [Laughter.] 
Now we have a religion. What is it? They 
say in the first place that all this vast uni- 
verse was created by a deity. [ don’t know 
whether it was or not. They say, too, that 
had it not been for the first sin of Adam 
there would never have been any devil in 


this world, and if there had been no devil 
there would have been no sin, and if there 
had been no sin there never would have 
been any death. For my part I am glad 
there was death in this world, because that 
ave me a chance. [Laughter.] Somebody 
ad to die to give me room, and when my 
turn comes I'll be willing to let somebod 
else take my place. But whether there is 
another life or not, if there is any being who 
gave me this, I shall thank him from the 
bottom of my heart, because, upon the 
whole, my life has been a joy. Now they 
say, because of this first sin all man was 
consigned to eternal hell. And this because 
Adam was our representative. Well I al- 
ways had an idea that my representative 
ought to live somewhere about the same 
time I do. I always had an idea that I 
should have some voice in choosing my rep- 
resentative. And if I had a voice I never 
should have voted for the old gentleman 
called Adam. [Laughter.] Now in order 
to regain man from the frightful hell of 
eternity, Christ himself came to this world 
and took upon himself flesh, and in order 
that we might know the road to eternal sal- 
vation he gave us a book, and that book is 
called the Bible, and wherever that Bible 
has been read men have immediately com- 
-menced cutting each others’ throats. Wher- 
ever that Bible has been circulated, they 
have invented inquisitions and instruments 
of torture, and they commenced hating 
each other with all their hearts. But I am 
told now, we are all told that this Bible is 
the foundation of civilization, but I say that 
this Bible is the foundation of hell, and we 
never shall get rid of the dogma of hell un- 
til we get rid of the idea that it is an in- 
spired book. Now, what does the Bible 
teach? I am not going to talk about what 
this minister or that minister says it 
teaches; the question is “ought a man to be 
sent to eternal hell for not believing this 
Bible to be the work of a Merciful Father ?” 
and the only way to find out is to read it; 
and as a very few people do read it now, I 
will read a few passages. [Laughter.] This 
is the book to be read in the schools, in 
order to make our children charitable and 
good: this is the book that we must read 
in order that our children may have ideas 
of mercy, charity and justice. Does the 
Bible teach mercy? Now be honest. I read: 
“J will make mine arrows drunk with 
blood; and my sword shall devour flesh.” 
(Deut. xxxii, 42.) Pretty good start for a 
merciful God! [Laughter.] “That thy foot 
may be dipped in the blood of thine enemies 
and the tongue of thy dogs in the same.” 
(Ps. Ixviii, 23.) Again: “And the Lord 
thy God will put out those nations before 
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thee by little and little; thou mayst not 


| consume them at once, lest the beasts of 


ie field increase upon thee.” (Deut. vii, 
“But the Lord thy God shall deliver them 
unto thee, and shall destroy them with a 
mighty destruction, until they be destroyed. 
And he shall deliver their kings into thine 
hand, and thou shalt destroy their name 
from under heaven; there shall no man be 
able to stand before thee, until thou have 
destroyed them, (Deut. vii. 23, 24.) 

“So Joshua came, and all the people of 
war with him, against them by the waters 
of Merom suddenly; and they fell upon 
them. 

And the Lord delivered them into the 
hand of Israel, who smote them, and chased 
them unto great Zidon, ,and unto Misreph- 
othmaim, and unto the valley of Mizpeth 
eastward; and they smote them, until they 
left them none remaining. 

And Joshua did unto them as the Lord 
bade him; he houghed their horses, and 
burnt their chariots with fire. 

And Joshua at that time turned back, and 
took Hazor, and smote the king thereof 
with the sword; for Hazor beforetime was 
the head of all those kingdoms. 

And they smote all the souls that were 
therein with the edge of the sword, utterly 
destroying them: there was not any left to 
breathe; and he burnt Hazor with fire. 

And all the cities of those kings, and all 
the kings of them, did Joshua take, and 
smote them with the edge of the sword, 
and he utterly destroyed them, as Moses the 
servant of the Lord commanded. 

But as for the cities that stood still in 
their strength, Israel burnt none of them, 
save Hazor only; that did Joshua burn, 

And all the spoil of these cities and the 
cattle, the children of Israel took for a 
prey unto themselves; but every man they 
smote with the edge of the sword, (Brave!) 
until they had destroyed them, neither left 
they any to breathe. (As the moral God 
had commanded them.) 

As the Lord commanded Moses his serv- 
ant, so did Moses command Joshua, and so 
did Joshua; he left nothing undone of all 
that the Lord commanded Moses, 

So Joshua took all that land, the hills, 
and all the south country, and all the land 
of Goshen, and the valley, and the plain 
and the mountain of Israel, and the valley 
of the same; 

Even from the mount Halak, that goeth 
up to Seir, even unto Baal-gad in the val- 
ley of Lebanon under mount Hermon; and 
all their kings he took, and smote them, 
and slew them. 


feate3 


was not a city that made peace 
hildren of Israeli, save the Hiv- 


‘took in battle. 


arts, that they should come against Is- 
el in battle, that he might destroy them 
utterly, and that they might have no favor, 

- but that he might destroy them, as the Lord 

commanded Moses. _ 
And at that time came Joshua, and cut 
off the Anakim from the mountains, from 
Hebron, from Debir, from Anab, and from 
all the mountains of Judah, and from all 
the mountains of Israel; Joshua destroyed 
them utterly with their cities. 

There was none of the Anakim left in 
the land of the children of Israel; only in 
Gaza, in Gath, and in Ashdod there re- 
mained. : 

So Joshua took the whole land, accord- 
- ing to all that the Lord said unto Moses; 
and Joshua gave it for an inheritance unto 
Israel according to their divisions by their 
tribes. And the land rested from war.” 
(Josh. xi., 7 to 23.) 

“When thou comest nigh unto a city to 
fight against it, then proclaim peace unto it. 
5 And it shall be, if it make thee answer 
of peace, and open unto thee, then it shall 

be that all the people that is found therein 
shall be tributaries unto thee, and they 
shall serve thee. 

And if it will make no peace with thee, 
but will make war against thee, then thou 
shall besiege it; : 
And when the Lord thy God hath deliv- 
ered it into thine hands, thou shall smite 

every male thereof with the edge of the 
sword. 

But the women, and the little ones, and 

the cattle, and all that is in the city, even 
all the spoil thereof, shalt thou take unto 
thyself; and thou shalt eat the spoil of 
thine enemies, which the Lord thy God hath 
given thee. ys 

Thus shalti thou do unto all the cities 

which are very far off from thee, which are 
not of the cities of these nations. : 

But of the cities of these people, which 

the Lord thy God doth give thee for an in- 
heritance, thou shalt save alive nothing that 
breatheth : 

But thou shalt utterly destroy them. 

Neither the old men nor the women, nor 

the maidens, nor the sweet-dimpled babe, 
smiling upon the lap of his mother. _ 

And he said unto them, Thus saith the 

Lord God of Israel (a merciful God in- 
deed). ‘Put every man his sword by his 
side, and go in and out from gate to gate 
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long time with all { throughout the camp, 


the inhabitants of Gideon; all the others | 
‘or it was of the Lord to harden their | 


his brother, and every 
and every man his neighbor. 
MEK 20, ee ie + 

Now recollect, these instructions we 
given to an army of invasion, and the peo- 
ple who were slain were guilty of the crime — 
of fighting for their homes. Oh, merciful 
God! The Old Testament is full of curses, — 
vengeance, jealousy and hatred, and of bar- 
barity and brutality. Now, do you not for — 
one moment believe that these words were 
written by the most merciful God, Don’t 
pluck from the heart the sweet flower of 
piety and crush them by superstition. Do 
not believe that God ever ordered the mur- 
der of innocent women and helpless babes. 
Do not let this supposition turn your hearts 
into stone. When anything is said to have 
been written by the most merciful God, and 
the thing is not merciful, then I deny it, 
and say he never wrote it. I will live by es 
the standard of reason, and if thinking in = 
accordance with reason takes me to perdi- Be 
tion, then I will go to hell with my reason 
rather than to heaven without it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now does this Bible teach political free- 
dom, or does it teach political tyranny? 
Does it teach a man to resist oppression? 
Does it teach a man to tear from the throne 
of tyranny the crowned thing and robber 
called a king? Let us see. (Reading.) 

“Let every soul be subject to the higher 
powers: For there is no power but of God, 
the powers that be are ordained of God.” 
(Rom. :ciii., 1.) 

All the kings, and princes, and governors, 
and thieves, and robbers that happened to 
be in authority were placed there by the 
infinite father of all! 

“Whosoever therefore resisteth the pow- 
er, resisteth the ordinance of God.” 

And when George Washington resisted 
tae power of George the Third he resisted 
the power of God. And when our fathers 
said “resistance to tyrants is obedience to 
God,” they falsified the Bible itself. [Ap- 
plause.] 

For he is the minister of God to thee for 
good. But if thou do that which is evil, 
be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in 
vain; for he is the minister of God, re- 
venger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil. 

Wherefore ye must needs be subject not 
only for wrath, but also for conscience’s 
sake. (Rom. xiii, 4, 5.) 

I deny this wretched doctrine. Wherever 
the sword of rebellion is drawn to protect 
the rights of man, I am a rebel. Wherever 
the sword of rebellion is drawn to give 
man liberty, to clothe him in all his just 


rights, I am on the side of that rebellion. 
I deny that rulers are crowned by the Most 
High; the rulers are the people, and the 
presidents and others are but the servants 
of the people. [Applause.] All authority 
comes from the people, and not from the 
aristocracy of the air. Upon these texts 
of scripture which I have just read rest 
the thrones of Europe, and these are the 
voices that are repeated from age to age 
by brainless kings and heartless kings. 

Does the Bible give woman her rights? 
Ts this Bible humane? Does it treat woman 
as she ought to be treated, or is it barbar- 
ian? Let us see. 

“Let women learn in silence with all sub- 
jection. (1 Tim ii. 11.) 

If a woman would know anything let her 
ask her husband. Imagine the ignorance 
of a lady who had only that source of in- 
formation. [Laughter.] 

“But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor 
to usurp authority over the man, but to be 
in silence. For Adam was first formed, 
then Eve. (Why, magnificent reason.) 

And Adam was not deceived, but the wo- 
man being deceived, was in the transgres- 
sion, (Splendid.) 

But I would have you know that the head 
of every man is Christ; and the head of 
the woman is the man; and the head of 
Christ is God.” That is to say, there is as 
much difference between the woman and 
man as there is between Christ and man. 
There is the liberty of women. : 

“For the man is not of the woman, but 
the woman is of the man’ It was the 
man’s cutlet till that was taken, not the 
woman’s. “Neither was the man created 
for the woman.” Well, what was he creat- 
ed for? “But the woman was created for 
the man. Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your husbands, as unto the Lord.” (There’s 
liberty !) 

“For the husband is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the head of the church; 
and he is the saviour of the body. 

Therefore, as the church is subject unto 
Christ so let the wives be to their own hus- 
bands in everything.” 

Good again! Even the Saviour didn’t put 
man and woman upon any equality. The 
man could divorce the wife, but the wife 
could not divorce the husband, and accord- 
ing to the Old Testament, the mother had 
to ask forgiveness for being the mother of 
babes. Splendid! 

Here is something from the Old Testa- 
ment: 

“When thou goest forth to war against 
thine enemies, and the Lord thy God hath 
delivered them into thine hands, and thou 
hast taken them captive, 
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And seest among the captives a beautiful 
woman, and hast a desire unto her, that 
thou wouldst have her to wife, : 

Then thou shalt bring her home to thine 
house; and she shall shave her head, and 
pare her nails.” (Deut. xxi, 10, 11, 12.) 

That is in self-defense, I suppose! 
[Cheers and laughter.] ee 

This sacred book, this foundation of hu- 
man liberty, or morality, does it teach con- 
cubinage and polygamy? Read the thirty- _ 
first chapter of Numbers, read the twenty- 
first chapter of Deuteronomy, read the 
blessed lives of Abraham, of David or of 
Solomon, and then tell me that the sacred 
scripture does not teach polygamy and con- 
cubinage? All the language of the world 
is not sufficient to express the infamy of 
polygamy; it makes man a beast and wo- 
man a stone. It destroys the fireside and 
makes virtue an outcast. And yet it is the 
doctrine of the Bible. The doctrine de- 
fended by Luther and Melanthon! It takes 
from our language those sweetest words 
father, husband, wife, and mother, and 
takes us back to barbarism and fills our 
hearts with the crawling, slimly serpents 
of loathsome lust. 

Does the Bible teach the existence of 
devils? Of course it does. Yes, it teaches 
not only the existence of a good Being but 
a bad being. This good being had to have 
a home; that home was heaven. This bad 
being had to have a home; and that home 
was hell. This hell is supposed to be 
nearer to earth than I would care to have 
it, and to be peopled with spirits, spooks, 
hobgoblins, and all the fiery shapes with 
which the imagination of ignorance and 
fear could people that horrible place; and 
the Bible teaches the existence of hell and 
this big devil and all these little devils. 
The Bible teaches the doctrine of witch- 
craft and makes us believe that there are 
sorcerers and witches, and that the dead 
could be raised by the power of sorcery. 
Does anybody believe it now? 

“Then said Saul unto his servants, Seek 
me a woman that hath a familiar spirit, 
that I may go to her and inquire of her. 
And his servants said to him, Behold, there 
is a woman that hath a familiar spirit at 
Endor, 

And Saul disguised himself, and put on 
other raiment, and he went, and two men 
with him and they came to the woman by 
night; and he said, I pray thee, devine unto 
me by the familiar spirit, and bring me him 
up, whom I shall name unto thee. (That 
was a pretty good spiritual seance.) 

And the woman said unto him, Behold, 
thou knowest what Saul hath done, how he 
had cut off those that have familiar spirits, 


ceived me, for thou art Saul. 
afraid; for what sawest thou. 


_ woman said unto Saul, I saw gods ascend- 
ing! out of the earth. 


Ww 
Lord liveth, there shall no pun- 
it happen to thee for this thing, 
‘hen said the woman, whom shall I bring 
es And he said, bring me up 
uel, 


And when the woman saw Samuel, she 


cried with a loud voice; and the woman 
ake to Saul, saying, why hast thou de- 


And the king said unto her, be not 
And the 


And he said unto her, what form is he 


of? And he said, an old man cometh up; 


and he is covered with a mantel. And 
Saul perceived that it was Samuel, and he 
stooped with his face to the ground, and 
bowed himself.” (Saml. xxviii, 8.) 

In another place he declare that witch- 
craft is an abomination unto the Lord. He 
wanted no rivals in this business. [Laugh- 
ter.] Now what does the New Testament 


- teach? 


“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. 

And when he had fasted forty days and 
forty nights, he was afterwards a-hungered. 

And when the tempter came to him, he 
said, if thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread. 

But he answered and said, it is written, 
Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. 

Then the devil taketh him up into the 
holy city, and setteth him on a pinnacle of 
the temple. 

And saith unto him, if thou be the Son 
of God, cast thyself down, for it is writ- 
ten, He shall give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee: and in their hands they shall 
bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash 
thy foot against a stone. 

Jesus said unto him, it is written again, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord, thy God.” 
(Mat. iv. 1-7.) 

Is it possible that anyone can believe that 
the devil absolutely took God Almighty, 
and put Him on the pinnacle of the temple, 
and endeavored to persuade Him to jump 
down? [Great laughter.] Is it possible? 

“Again the devil taketh him onto an ex- 
ceeding high mountain, and showeth him 
all the kingdoms of the world, and the 
glory of them; ; 

And saith unto him, All these things will 
I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me. 


a 


| Then saith Jesus 
| hence, Satan, for it is written, 
| worship the Lord thy God, and Hi: 


shalt thou serve.” (Mat. iv. 8-11.) | 

Now, the devil must have known at th: 
time that he was God, and God at tha 
time must have known that the other was 
the devil. How could the latter be con- 
ceived to have the impudence to promise 
God a world in which he did not have a 
tax-title to an inch of land. 

“Then the devil leaveth him, and behold, 
angels came and ministered unto him.” 
(Mat. iv. 8-11.) 

“And they came over unto the other 
side of the sea, into the country of the 
Gardarenes. 

_ And when he was come out of the ship, 
immediately there met him out of the tomb 
a man with an unclean spirit. 

Who had his dwelling among the tombs, 
and no man could bind him, no, not with 
chains, 

Because that he had been often bound 
with fetters and chains, and the chains had 
been plucked asunder by him, and the — 
fetters broken in pieces; neither could any 
man tame him. 

And always, night and day, he was in the 
mountains and tombs, crying and cutting 
himself with stones. 

But when he saw Jesus afar off, he ran 
and worshiped him, : 

And cried with a loud voice and said: 
What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou 
Son of the Most High God? I adjure thee 
by God, that thou torment me not. 

(For he said unto him, Come out of the 
man thou unclean spirit.) 

And he asked him, What is thy name? 
And he answered, saying, My name is 
Legion: for we are many. 

And he besought him much that he would 
not send them away out of the country. 

Now there was there nigh unto the 
mountains a great heard of swine feeding. 

And all the devils besought him, saying, 
Send us into the swine that we may enter 
into them. 

And forthwith Jesus gave them leave. 
And the unclean spirits went out, and 
entered into the swine; and the herd ran 
violently down a steep place into the sea 
(there were about two thousand), and 
were choked in the sea.”’ (Mark. v. 1-13.) 

Now I will ask a question: Should rea- 
sonable men, in the nineteenth century in 
the United States of America, believe that 
that is an actual occurrence? If my salva- 
tion depends upon believing that, I am lost. 

have never experienced the signs by 
which it is said a believer may be known. 

I deny all the witch stories in this world. 
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These fables of devils have covered the 
world with blood; they have filled the 
world with fear, and I am going to do 
what I can to free the world of these 
insatiate monsters. Small and great, they 
have filled the world with monsters; they 
have made the world a synonym of fear 
and ferocity. And it is this book that 
ought to be read in all the schools—this 
book that teaches man to enslave his 
brother. If it is larceny to steal the result 
of labor, how much more is it larceny to 
Steal the laborer himself? 

“Moreover, of the children of the 
strangers that do so sojourn among you, 
of them shall ye buy, and of their families 
that are with you, which they begat in 
your land; and they shall be your posses- 
sion. 

And ye shall take them as an inheritance 
for your children after you, to inherit them 
for a possession; they shall be your bond- 
men forever; but over your brethren the 
children of Irael, ye shall not rule one over 
another with rigour. (Lev. xv. 45, 36.) 

Why? Because they are not as good as 
you will buy of the heathen roundabout. 

Now these are the judgments which thou 
shait set before them. 

If thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years 
he shall serve; and in the seventh he shall 
go out free for nothing. 

If he came in by himself, he shall go out 
by himself; of he were married, then his 
wife shall go out with him. 

If his master have given him a wife, and 
she have born him sons and daughters: the 
wife and her children shall be her master’s, 
and he shall go out by himself. 

And if the servant shall plainly say, I 
love my master, my wife, and my children; 
I will not go out free. 

Then his master shall bring him unto the 
judges; he shall also bring him to the door, 
or unto the door-post; and his master shall 
bore his ear through with an awl; and he 
shall serve him forever.” (Exod. xxi, 1.) 

This is the doctrine which has ever lent 
itself to the chains of slavery, and makes 
a man imprison himself rather than desert 
his wife and children. I hate it. [Aplause.] 

_ Now, listen to the New Testament, the 
tidings of great joy for all people! 

“Servants, be obedient to them that are 
your masters according to the flesh, with 
fear and trembling, in singleness of your 
heart, as unto Christ. 

Not with eye-service, as men pleasers; 
but as the servant of Christ, doing the will 
of God from the heart.” (Eph. vi. 5.) 

Splendid doctrine. 

“Servants, be subject to your master with 
all fear; not only to the good and gentle, 
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| but also to the forward. 


For this is thankworthy, if a man for 
conscience toward God enduer grief, suffer- 
ing wrongfully.” (I. Peter ii. 18, 19.) — 

“Servants, obey in all things your masters 
according to the flesh.” 

He was afraid they might not work all 
the time, so he adds: : 

“Not with the eye-service, as men pleas- 
ers; but in singleness of heart fearing God.”. 

Read the twenty-first chapter of Exodus 
(7 to 11). . 

“And if a man sell his daughter to be 


a, maid-servant, she shall not go out as the 


men-servants do. 

If she please not her master, who hath 
betrothed her to himself, then shall he let 
her be redeemed; to sell her unto a strange 
nation he shall have no power, seeing he 
hath dealt deceitfully with her. And if he 
have betrothed her unto his son, he shall 


deal with her after the manner of daugh- - 


ters. 

If he take him another wife, her food, 
her raiment and her duty of marriage 
shall be not diminish. 

And if he do not these three unto her, 
then shall she go out free without money.” 

“Servants, be obedient to your masters,” 
is the salutation of the most merciful God 
to one who works for nothing and who 
receives upon his naked back the lash, as 
legal tender for service performed. 

“Servants, be obedient to your masters,” 
is the salutation of a most merciful God 
to the slave-mother bending over her in- 
fant’s grave. 

“Servants, be obedient to your masters,” 
is the salutation to a man endeavoring to 
escape pursuit, followed by savage blood- 
hounds and with his eye fixed upon the 
northern star. fApplause.}] This book 
ought to be read in the schools, so that 
our children will love liberty. [Laughter.] 

What does this same book say of the 

rights of little children? Let us see how 
they are treated by the “most merciful 
God.” 
“Tf a man hath a stubborn and rebellious 
son, which will not obey the voice of his 
father, or the voice of his mother, and that 
when they have chastened him, will not 
hearken unto them, 

Then shall his father and his mother lay 
hold of him, and bring him out unto the 
elders of his city, and unto the gate of his 
place. 

_And they shall say unto the elders of his 
city: This our son is stubborn and re- 
bellious, he will not obey our voice, he is 
a glutton, and a drunkard. : 

_And all the men of his city shall stone 
him with stones, that he die; so shalt thou 


mon 
ear. (Deut. xxi, 18.) 


to obey. The boy was not consulted. 
_ {Laughter and applause] | mi 


__ Did you ever hear the story of Jephthah’s 


_ daughter? Returning home Jephthah said: 

-_ _ “And Jephthah vowed a vow unto the 

_ Lord, and said, if thou shalt without fail 

_ deliver the children of Ammon into mine 
hands, 

Then it shall be, that whatsoever cometh 
forth of the doors of my house to meet 
me, when I return in peace from the chil- 
dren of Ammon, shall surely be the Lord’s, 
and I will offer it up for a burnt offering. 
_ So Jephthah passed over unto the chil- 
dren of Ammon to fight against them; and 
the Lord delivered them into his hands. 
And he smote them from Aroer, even 
till thou cometh to Minnith, even twenty 
cities, and unto the plain of the vineyard 
with a very great slaughter. Thus the 
children of Ammon were subdued before 
the children of Israel, 

_- And Jephthah came to Mispah unto his 
house, and, behold, his daughter came out 
to meet him with timbrels and dances; and 
she was his only child; beside her he had 
‘neither son nor daughter. 

And it came to pass when he saw her, 
that he rent his clothes, and said, Alas, 
my daughter! thou hast brought me very 
low, and thou art one of them that trouble 
me; for I have opened my mouth unto the 
Lord, and I cannot go back. 

‘And she said unto him, My father, tf 
thou hast opened thy mouth unto the Lord, 
do to me according to that which hath 
proceeded out of thy mouth; forasmuch as 
the Lord hath taken vengeance for thee of 
thine enemies, even of the children of 
Ammon. 

And she said unto her father, Let this 
thing be done for me: let me alone two 
months, that I may go up and down upon 
the mountains, and bewail my virginity, I 
and my fellows. 

And he said, Go. And he sent her away 
for two months; and she went with her 
companions, and bewailed her virginity 
upon the mountains. 

And it came to pass at the end of two 
months, that she returned to her father, 
who did with her according to his vow 
which he had vowed.” 

Is there in the history of the world a 
sadder story than this? Can a God who 
would accept such a sacrifice be worthy of 
the worship of civilized men? I believe 
in the rights of children, I plead for the 
republic of home, for the democracy of the 
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fireside, and for this I am called 
and a devil by those who beliey: 
cheerful and comforting doctrine of ¢ 
damnation. . fttee 
Read the book of Job; read that! Go 
met the devil and asked him where he hac 


been, and he said: “Walking up and down > 


the country,” and the Lord said to him: 
“Have you noticed my man Job over here, 


how gvod ‘ells? “And the devil said: “Of 


course he’s good, you give him everything 
he wants. Just take away his property 


and hell curse you. You just try it.” 
And he did try it, and took away his 


goods, but Job still remained good. The 
devil laughed and said that he had not 
been tried enough. Then the Lord touched 
his flesh, but he was still true. Then he 
took away his children, but he remained 
faithful, and in the end, to show how 
much Job made by this fidelity, his prop- 
erty was all doubled and he had more 
children than ever. If you have a child, 
and you love it, would you be satisfied with 
a God who would destroy it, and endeavor 
to make it up by giving you another that 
was better looking? No, you want that 
one; you want no other, and yet this is 
the idea of the love of children taught in 
the Bible. [Applause.] 

Does the Bible teach you freedom of re- 
ligion? Today we say that every man has 
a right to worship God or not, to worship 
him as he pleases. Is it the doctrine of the 
Bible? Let us see: 

“Tf thy brother, the son of thy mother, 
or thy son, or thy daughter, or thy wife 
of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as 
thine own soul, entice thee secretly, say- 
ing, Let us go and serve other gods, which 
thou hast not known, thou, nor thy fathers; 

Namely, of the gods of the people which 
are round about you, nigh unto thee, or 
far off from thee, from one end of the 
earth even unto the other end of the earth; 

Thou shalt not consent unto him, nor 
hearken unto him; neither shalt thine eye 
pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither 
shalt thou conceal him; 

But thou shalt surely kill him; thine hand 
shall be first upon him to put him to death, 
and afterwards the hand of all the people. 

And thou shalt stone him with stones, 
that he die; because he has sought to thrust 
thee away from the Lord thy God, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
from the house of bondage. (Deut. xii. 6.) 

And do you know, according to that, if 
your wife—your wife that you love as your 
own soul—if you had lived in Palestine, 
and your wife had said to you, “Let us 
wotship a sun whose golden beams clothe 
the world in glory; let us worship the sun, 
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let us bow to that great luminary; I love 


the sun because it gave me your face; be- 
cause it gave me the features of my babe; 
let us worship the sun, it was then your duty 
to lay hands upon her, your eye must not 
pity her, but it was your duty to cast the 
first stone against that tender and loving 
breast! I hate such doctrine! I hate such 
books! I hate gods that will write such 
books! [Applause.] I tell you that it is in- 
famous. [Applause.] 

“If there be found among you, within 
any of thy gates which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, man or woman, that hath 
wrought wickedness in the sight of the 
Lord thy God, in transgressing his cove- 
nant, 

And hath gone and served other gods, 
and worshiped them, either the sun, moon, 
or any of the host of heaven, which I 
have not commanded; 

And it be told thee, and thou hast heard 
of it, and inquired diligently, and behold, it 
be true, and the thing certain, that such 
abomination is wrought in Israel; 

Then shalt thow bring forth that man or 

that woman, which have committed that 
wicked thing, unto thy gates even that man 
of that woman, and shalt stone them with 
stones, till they die”’ (Deut. xvii., 2-5.) 
' That is the religious liberty of the Bible 
—that’s it. And this God taught that 
doctrine to the Jews, and said to them, 
“Any one that teaches a different religion, 
kill him!’ Now, let me ask, and I want 
to do it reverently [Laughter]: 

If, as is contended, God gave these fright- 
ful laws to the Jews, and afterwards this 
same God took upon Himself flesh, and 
came among the Jews, and taught a differ- 
ent religion, and these Jews, in accordance 
with the laws which this same God gave 
them, crucified Him, did he not reap what 
ne had sown? [Applause.] The mercy of 
all this comes in what is called “the plan 
of salvation.” What is that plan? Ac- 
cording to this great plan, the innocent 
suffer for the guilty to satisfy a law. 

What sort of a law must it be that would 
be satisfied with the suffering of innocence? 
According to this plan, the salvation of the 
whole world depends upon the bigotry of 
the Jews and the treachery of Judas. Ac- 
cording to the same plan, we all would have 
gone to eternal hell. According to the 
same plan, there would have been no death 
in the world if there had been no sin, and 
if there had been no death you and I would 
not have been called into existence, and if 
we did not exist we could not have been 
saved, so we owe our salvation to the 
bigotry of the Jews and the treachery of 
Judas, and we are indebted to the devil for 
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our existence. [Laughter.] I speak this 
reverently. [Renewed laughter.] It strikes 


me that what they call the atonement is a 
kind of moral bankruptcy. Under its merci- 
ful provisions man is allowed the privilege 
of sinning credit, and whenever he is guilty 
of a mean action he says, “Charge it.” 
[Laughter.] In my judgment, this kind of - 


bookkeeping breeds extravagance in sin. 
[Applause.] Suppose we had a law in 


New York that every merchant should give 
credit to every man who asked it, under 
pain and penitentiary, and that every man 
should take the benefit of the bankruptcy 
statute any Saturday night? Doesn’t the 
credit system in morals breed extravagance 
in sin? That’s the question. Who’s afraid 
of punishment which is so far away? 
Whom does the doctrine of hell stop? The 
great, the rich, the powerful? No; the 
poor, the weak, the despised, the mean. 
Did you ever hear of a man going to hell 
who died in New York worth a million of 
dollars, or with an income of twenty-five 
thousand a year? Did you? Did you ever 
hear of a man going to hell who rode in a 
carriage? Never. They are the gentlemen 
who talk about their assets, and who say, 
“Hell is not for me; it is for the poor. I 
have all the luxuries I want, give that to 
the poor.” [Laughter and cheers.] Who 
goes to hell? Tramps! [Laughter.] 

Let me tell you a story. There was once 
a frightful rain, and all the animals held 
a convention, to see whose fault it was, and 
the fox nominated the lion for chairman. 
The wolf seconded the motion, and the 
hyena said that suits. When the convention 
was called to order the fox was called upon 
to confess his sins. He stated, however, 
that it would be much more appropriate 
for the lion to commence first. Thereupon 
the lion said: “I am not conscious of hay- 
ing committed evil. It is true I have de- 
voured a few men, but for what other 
purpose were men made?” And they all 
cheered, and were satisfied. The fox gave 
his views upon the goose question, and the 
wolf admitted that he had devoured sheep, 
and occasionally had killed a shepherd, but 
all acquainted with this history of my fam- 
ily will bear me out when I say that 
shepherds have been the enemies of my 
family from the beginning of the world. 
Then way in the rear there arose a simple 
donkey, with a kind of Abrahamic counte- 
nance. He said, “I expect it’s me; I had 
eaten nothing for three days except three 
thistles. I was passing a monastery; the 
monks were at mass. The gates were open 
leading to a yard full of sweet clover. IT 
knew it was wrong but I did slip in and I 
took a mouthful, but my conscience smote 


and all the animals 

e fellow!” and in two 
d his hide on the fence. 
of people that go to hell. 


ministers are pleading for, has been de- 


‘fended for ages by the fathers of the | 


church, Your preacher says that the sov- 


_ereignty of God implies that He has an 
‘absolute, unlimited and independent right 
_to dispose of His creatures as He will, be- 


cause He made them. Has He? Suppose 
T take this book and change it immediately 
into a servient human being. Would I have 
a right to torture it because I made it? 
No; on the contrary, I would say, having 


brought you into existence, it is my duty to 


do the best for you I can. [Applause.] 
They say God has a right to damn me be- 
cause He made me. I deny it. Another 
one says God is not obliged to save even 
those who believe in Christ, and that he 
can either bestow salvation upon his chil- 
dren or retain it without any diminution 
of his glory. Another one says, God may 


save any sinner whatsoever, consistently 


with his justice. Let a natural person— 
and I claim to be one—moral or immoral, 
wise or unwise, let him be as just as he 
can, no matter what his prayers may be, 
what pains he may have taken to be saved, 
or whatever circumstances he may be in, 
God, according to this writer, can deny him 
salvation, without the least disparagement 
of His glory. His glories will not be in 
the least obscured—there is no natural man, 
be his character what it may, but God may 
cast down to hell without being charged 
with unfair dealing in any respect with re- 
gard to that man. Theologians tell us that 
God’s design in the creation was simply to 
glorify himself. Magnificent object! 

“The same shall drink of the wine of the 
wrath of God, which is poured out without 
mixture into the cup of his indignation; 
and he shall be tormented with fire and 
brimstone in the presence of the holy 
angels, and in the presence of the Lamb.” 
(Rev. 1-10 

Do you know nobody would have had an 
idea of hell in this world if it hadn’t been 
for volcanoes? They were looked upon as 
the chimneys of hell. The idea of eternal 
fire never would have polluted the imagina- 
tion of man but for them. An eminent 
theologian, describing hell, says, “There is 
no recounting up the million of ages the 
damned shall suffer. All arithmetic ends 
here”—and all sense, too! [Laughter.] 
“They shall have nothing to do in passing 
away this eternity but to conflict with tor- 


| ments, God shall have no other use or em 


th a comfort to my race, which so many | 


are eas glen 


ployment for them.” These words we 
said by gentlemen who died Christians, an 
who are now in the harp business in th 
world to come. Another declares there is 
nothing to keep any man or Christian out — 
of hell except the mere pleasure of God, _ 
and their pains never grow any easier by 
their becoming accustomed to them. It is 
also declared that the devil goes about like 
a lion, ready to doom the wicked. Did it . 
never occur to you what a contradiction it 
is to say that the devil will persecute his 
own friends? He wants all the recruits he © 
can get; why then should he persecute his 
friends? In my judgment he should give 
them the best hell affords. [Laughter.] 

It is in the very nature of things that 
torments inflicted, have no tendency to 
bring a wicked man to repentance. Then 
why torment him if it will not do him 
good? It is simply unadulterated revenge. 
All the punishment in the world will not 
reform a man, unless he knows that he 
who inflicts it upon him does it for the 
sake of reformation, and really and truly 
loves him, and has his good at heart. Pun- 
ishment inflicted for gratifying the appetite 
makes man afraid, but debases him. 

Various reasons are given for punishing 
the wicked; first, that God will vindicate 
His injured majesty. Well, I am glad of 
that! Second, He will glorify his justice— 
think of that. Third, He will show and 
glorify His grace. Every time the saved 
shall look upon the damned in hell it will 
cause in them a lively and admiring sense 
of the grace of God. Every look upon the 
damned will double the ardor and the joy 
of the saints in heaven. Can the believing 
husband in heaven look down upon the 
torments of the unbelieving wife in hell 
and then feel a thrill of joy? That’s the 
old doctrine—not of our days; we are too 
civilized for that. O! but it is the old 
doctrine that if you saw your wife in hell 
—the wife you love, who, in your last sick- 
ness, nursed you, that, perhaps supported 
you by her needle when you were ill; the 
wife who watched by your couch night and 
day, and held your corpse in her loving arms 
when you were dead—the sight would give 
you great joy. That doctrine is not 
preached today. They do not preach that 
the sight would give you joy; but they do 
preach that it will not diminish your hap- 
piness. That is the doctrine of every ortho- 
dox minister in New York, and I repeat 
that I have no respect for men who preach 
such doctrines. The sight of the torments 
of the damned in hell will increase the 
ecstasy of the saints forever! On this 
principle a man never enjoys a good din- 


ner so much as when a fellow creature is 
dying of famine before his eyes or he 
never enjoys the cheerful warmth of his 
own fireside so greatly as when a poor and 
abandoned wretch is dying on his door- 
step. The saints enjoy the ecstasy, and the 
groans of the tormented are music to them. 
I say here tonight that you cannot commit 


a sin against an infinite being, I can sin 


against my brother or my neighbor, be- 
cause I can injure them. There can be no 
sin where there is no injury. Neither can 
a finite being commit infinite sin. ; 

An old saint believed that hell was in 
the interior of the earth, and that the 
rotation of the earth was caused by the 
souls trying to get away from the fire. The 
old church at Stratford-on-Avon, Shake- 
speare’s home, is adorned with pictures of 
hell and the like. One of the pictures 
represents resurrection morning. People 
are getting out of their graves, and devils 
are catching hold of their heels. In one 
place there is a huge brass monster, and 
devils are driving scores of lost souls into 
his mouth. Over hot fires hang caldrons 
with fifty or sixty people in each, and 
devils are poking the fires. People are 
hung up on hooks by their tongues, and 
devils are lashing them. Up in the right- 
hand corner are some of the saved, with 
grins on their faces stretching from ear to 
ear. They seem to say: “Aha, what did 
I tell your” 

Some of the old saints—gentlemen who 
died in the odor of sanctity, and are now in 
the harp business—insisted that heaven and 
hell would be plainly in view of each other. 
Only a few years ago, Rev, J. Furness (an 
appropriate name), published a little pamph- 
let called “A Sight in Hell.” I remem- 
ber when I first read that. My little child, 
seven years old, was ill and in bed. I 
thought she would not hear me, and I read 
some of it aloud. She arose and asked, 
“Who says that?” I answered, “That’s what 
they preach in some of the churches.” “I 
never will enter a church as long as I 
live!” she said, and she never has. 

The doctrine of orthodox Christianity is 
that the damned shall suffer torment for- 
ever and forever. And if you were a 
wanderer, footsore, weary, with parched 
tongue, dying for a drop of water, and you 
met one who divided his poor portion with 
you, and died as he saw you reviving—if 
he was an unbeliever and you a believer, 
and you died and went to heaven, and he 
called to you from hell for a draught of 
as it would be your duty to laugh at 
him. 

: Rey. Mr. Spurgeon says that everywhere 
in hell will be written the words “for ever,” 
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every chain, they will be seen in every lurid 
flash of brimstone—everywhere will be 
those words “for ever.” Everybody will 
be yelling and screaming them. Just think 
of that picture of the mercy and justice of 
the eternal Father of us all. lf these words 
are necessary why are they not written now 
everywhere in the world, on every tree, and 
every field, and on every blade of grass? 
I say I am entitled to have it so. I say 
that it is God’s duty to funish me with the 
evidence. Here is another good book read 
in every Sunday school—a splendid book— 
Pollock’s “Course of Time.” Every copy in 
the world of such books as that ought to 
be burned. Well, the author pretends to 
have gone to hell, and I think that he ought 
to have stopped there. 

The lecturer read the passages from the 


work descriptive of the torments of the ~ 


damned, and proceeded: And that book is 
put into the hands of children in order 
that they may love and worship the most 
merciful God. In old times they had to 
find a place for hell and they found a 
hundred places for it. One says that it 
was under Lake Avernus, but the Christians 
thought differently. One divine tells us 
that it must be below the earth because 
Christ descended into hell. Another gives 
it as his opinion that hell is in the sun, and 
he tells us that nobody, without an express 
revelation from God, can prove that it is 
not there. Most likely. Well, he had the 
idea at all events of utilizing the damned 
as fuel to warm the earth. But I will 
quote from another poet—if it is lawful to 
call him a poet. I mean Tupper. 

Col. Ingersoll quoted from that orthodox 
author, and continued: Another divine 
preached a sermon no further back than 
1876, in which he said that the damned will 
grow worse, and the same divine says that 
the devil was the first Universalist. Then 
I am on the side of the devil. 

The fact is, that you have got not merely 
to believe the Bible; but you must also be- 
lieve in a certain interpretation of it, and 
mind you, you must also believe in the 
doctrine of the Trinity. I want to explain 
what that is, so that you may never have 
an excuse for not knowing it. 

I quote, he said, from the best theologian 
that ever wrote, and then he went on to 
give in substance the Athanasian definition 
of the Trinity, winding up with a long 
string of adjectives, culminating the de- 
scription “entirely incomprehensible, If, 
he continued, you don’t understand it after 
that, it is your own fault. Now, you must 
believe in that doctrine. If you do not, all 
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They will be branded on every wave of 
| flame, they will be forged in every link of 
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_ the view of making them happy. 
_ taught to love our enemies, to pray for 
_ those that persecute us, to forgive. Should 

not the merciful God practice what he 


to ever-lasting flames. We have got 
burn through all our lives simply with 
e are 


preaches. I say that reverently. Why 


_ should he say “Forgive your enemies” if 
he will not himself forgive? Why should 


He say “Pray for those that despise and 
persecute you, but if they refuse to believe 
my doctrine I will burn them forever?” I 


cannot believe it. Here is a little child, 


residing in the purlieus of the city—some 
little boy who is taught that it is his duty 
to steal by his mother, who applauds his 
success and pats him on the head and calls 
him a good boy—would it be just to con- 
demn him to an eternity of torture? Sup- 
pose there is a God; let us bring to this 
question some common sense. 


I care nothing about the doctrines or re- 
ligions or creeds of the past. Let us come 
to the bar of the nineteenth century and 
judge matter by what we know, by what 


we think, by what we love. But they say 


to us, “If you throw away the Bible what 
are we to cepend on then?” But no two 
persons in the world agreed as to what the 
Bible is, what they are to believe, or what 
they are not to believed. It is like a guide- 
post that has been thrown down in some 
time of disaster and has been put up the 
wrong way. Nobody can accept its guid- 
ance, for nobody knows where it would 
direct him. I say, “Tear down the useless 
guidepost,” but they answer, “Oh, do not 
do that, or we will have nothing to go by.” 
I would say, “Old Church, you take that 
road and I will take this.” Another minis- 
ter has said that the Bible is the great 
town clock, at which we all may set our 
watches. But I have said to a friend of 
that minister: “Suppose we all should set 
our watches by that town clock, there 
would be many persons to tell you that in 
old times the long hand was the hour 
hand, and besides, the clock hasn’t been 
wound up for a long time.” I say let us 
wait till the sun rises and set our watches 
by nature. For my part, I am willing to 
give up heaven to get rid of hell. I had 
rather there should be no heaven than that 
any solitary soul should be condemned to 
suffer forever and ever. But they tell me 
that the Bible is the good book. Now, in 
the Old Testament there is not in my judg- 
ment a single reference to another life. Is 
there a burial service memtioned in it in 
which a word of hope is spoken at the 
grave of the dead? The idea of eternal 


ches agree in condemning 


life was not born of any book. That wave 
of hope and joy ebbs and flows, and will _ 
continue to ebb and flow as long as love _ 
kisses the lips of death. 


Let me tell you a tale of the Persian ree 


ligion—of a man who, having done good 
for long years of his life, presented him- 
self at the gates of Paradise, but the gates 
remained closed against him. He went 
back and followed up his good works for 
seven years longer, and the gates of Par- 
adise still remaining shut against him, he 
toiled in works of charity until at last they 
were opened unto him. Think of that, pur- 
sued the lecturer, and send out your mis- 
sionaries among those people. There is no 
religion but goodness, but justice, but char- 
ity. Religion is not theory; it is life. It 
is not intellectual conviction; it is divine 
humanity, and nothing else. Col. Ingersoll 
here told another tale from the Hindoo, of 
a man who refused to enter Paradise with- 
out a faithful dog, urging that ingratitude 
was the blackest of all sins. “And the 
god,” he said, “admitted him, dog and all.” 
Compare that religion with the orthodox 
tenets of the City of New York. 

There is a prayer which every Brahmin 
prays, in which he declares that he will 
never enter into a final state of bliss alone, 
but that everywhere he will strive for uni- 
versal salvation. Compare that with the 
orthodox idea, and send out your mis- 
sionaries to the benighted Hindoos. 

The doctrine of hell is infamous beyond 
all power to express. I wish there were 
words that mean enough to express my feel- 
ings of loathing on this subject. What 
harm has it not done? What waste places 
has it not made? It has planted misery and 
wretchedness in this world; peoples the 
future with selfish joys and lurid abysses 
of eternal flame. But we are getting more: 
sense every day. We begin to despise those 
monstrous doctrines. If you want to bet- 
ter men and women, change their condi- 
tions here. Don’t promise them something 
somewhere else. One biscuit will do more 
good than all the tracts that were ever 
peddled in the world. Give them more 
whitewash, more light, more air. You 
have to change men physically before you 
change them intellectually. I believe the 
time will come when every criminal will 
be treated as we now treat the diseased 
and sick, when every penitentiary will be- 
come a reformatory; and that if criminals 
go to them with hatred in their bosoms, 
they will leave them without feelings of 
revenge. Let me tell you the story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice. Eurydice had been 
carried away by the god of hell, and 


Orpheus, her lover, went in quest of her. 
He took with him his lyre, and played such 
exquisite music that all hell was amazed. 
Ixion forgot his labors at the wheel, the 
daughters of Danaus ceased from their 
hopeless task, Tantalus forgot his thirst, 
ever Pluto smiled, and, for the first time in 
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; the history of hell, the eyes of the Furies 


were wet with tears. As it was with the 


‘lyre of Orpheus, so it is today with the 


great harmonies of Science, which are res- 
cuing from the prisons of superstition the 
torn and bleeding heart of man. 


E. C. INGERSOLLS FUNERAL 


A very affecting scene was witnessed at 
the funeral of Ebon C. Ingersoll in Wash- 
ington, June 2, 1879. His brother Robert, 
had prepared an address to be read on the 
occasion, but when the large company of 
friends had gathered, and the time came, 
the feelings of the man overcame him. 
He began to read his eloquent characteri- 
zation of the dead man, but his eyes at 
once filled with tears. He tried to hide 
them behind his eye-glasses, but he could 
not do it, and finally he bowed his head 
upon the man’s coffin in uncontrollable 
grief. It was only after some delay, and 
the greatest efforts at self-mastery, that 
Robert was able to finish reading his ad- 
dress, which was as follows: 

My Frrenps: I am going to do that 
which the dead often promised he would 
do for me. The loved and loving brother, 
husband, father, friend died where man- 
hood’s morning almost touches noon, and 
while the shadows still were falling toward 
the ‘west. He had not passed on life’s 
highway the stone that marks the highest 
point, but being weary for the moment he 
laid down by the wayside, and, using a 
burden for a pillow, fell into that dream- 
less sleep that kisses down his eyelids still. 
While yet in love with life and raptured 
with the world, he passed to silence and 
pathetic dust. Yet, after all, it may be 
best, just in the happiest, sunniest hour of 
all the voyage, while eager winds are 
kissing every sail, to dash against the 
unseen rock, and in an instant hear the 
billows roar, a sunken ship. For whether 
in mid sea or among the breakers of the 
farther shore, a wreck must mark at last 
the end of each and all. And every life, 
no matter if its very hour is rich with love 
and every moment jeweled with a joy, will, 
to its close, become a tragedy, as sad, and 
deep, and dark as can be woven of the 
warp and woof of mystery and death. 


This brave and tender man in every storm 
of life was oak and rock, but in the sun- 
shine he was love and flower. He was the 
friend of all heroic souls that climbed the 
heights and left all superstitions here be- | 
low, while on his forehead fell the golden 
dawning of a grander day. He loved the 
beautiful, and was with color, form and 
music touched to tears. He sided with the 
weak, and with a willing hand gave alms, 
with loyal heart and with the purest hand 
he faithfully discharged all public trusts. 
He was a worshiper of liberty and a friend 
of the oppressed. A thousand times I have 
heard him quote the words: “For justice, 
all place a temple and all season summer.” 
He believed that happiness was the only 
good, reason the only torch, justice the only 
worshiper, humanity the only religion and 
love the priest. He added to the sum of 
human joy, and were every one for whom 
he did some loving service to bring a blos- 
som to his grave he would sleep tonight 
beneath a wilderness of flowers. Life is a 
narrow vale between the cold and barren 
peaks of two eternities. We strive in vain 
to look beyond the heights. We cry aloud, 
and the only answer is the echo of a wail- 
ing cry. From the voiceless lips of the un- 
replying dead there comes no word; but in 
the night of death hope sees a star and 
listening love can hear the rustle of a wing. 
He who sleeps here, when dying, mistaking 
the approach of death for the return of 
health, whispered with his latest breath, 
“IT am better now.” Let us believe, in spite 
of doubts and dogmas and tears and fears, 
that these dear words are true of all the 
countless dead. And now, to you who have 
been chosen from among the many men he 
loved to do the last sad office for the dead. 
we give his sacred trust. Speech cannot 
contain our love. There was—there is—no 
gentler, stronger, manlier man. 
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LIBERTY OF MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: In my judgment 
slavery is the child of ignorance, Liberty 
is born of intelligence. Only a few years 
ago there was-a great awakening in the 
human mind. Men began to inquire, by 
what right does a crowned robber make 
me work for him? The man who asked 
this question was called a traitor. Others 
said, by what right does a robed priest rob 
me? That man was called an infidel. And 
‘whenever he asked a question of that kind, 
the clergy protested. When they found that 
the earth was round, the clergy protested; 
when they found that the stars were not 
made out of the scraps that were left over 
on the sixth day of creation, but were really 
great, shining, wheeling worlds, the clergy 
protested and said: “When is the spirit of 
investigation to stop?” They said then, and 
they say now, that it is dangerous for the 
mind of man to be free. I deny it. Out 
on the intellectual sea there is room enough 
for every sail. In the intellectual air there 
is space enough for every wing. And the 
man who does not do his own thinking is 
a slave, and does not do his duty to his 
fellow men. For one, I expect to do my 
own thinking. And I will take my own 
oath this minute that I will express what 
thoughts I have, honestly and sincerely. I 
am the slave of no man and of no organi- 
zation. I stand under the blue sky and the 
stars, under the infinite flag of nature, the 
peer of every human being. Standing as 
I do in the presence of the Unknown, I 
have the same right to guess as though I 
had been through five theological seminar- 
ies. I have as much interest in the great 
absorbing questions of origin and destiny 
as though I had D. D., LL. D. at the end 
of my name, : 

All I claim, all I plead for, is simple lib- 
erty of thought. That is all. I do not pre- 
tend to tell what is true and all the truth. 
I do not claim that I have floated level 
with the heights of thought, or that I have 
descended to the depths of things; I simply 
claim that what idea I have I have a right 
to express, and any man that denies it to 
me is an intellectual thief and robber. That 
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is all. I say, take those chains off from the 
human soul; I say, break those orthodox 
fetters, and if there are wings to the spirit 
let them be spread. That is all I say. And 
I ask you if I have not the same right to 
think that any other human being has? If 
I have no right to think, why have I such 
a thing as a thinker. [Laughter.] Why 
have Ia brain? And if I have no right to 
think, who has? If I have lost my right, 
Mr. Smith, where did you find yours? 
[Laughter.] If I have no right, have three 
or four men or 300 or 400, who get to- 
gether and sign a card and build a house 
and put a steeple on it with a bell in it— 
have they any more right to think than they 
had before? That is the question. And I 
am sick of the whip and lash in the region 
of mind and intellect. And I say to these 
men, “Let us alone. Do your own think- 
ing; express your own thoughts.” And I 
want to say tonight that I claim no right 
that I am not willing to give to every other 
human being beneath the stars—none what- 
ever. And I will fight tonight for the right 
of those who disagree with me to express 
their thoughts just as soon as I will fight 
for my own right to express mine. 

In the good old times, our fathers had an 
idea that they could make people believe 
to suit them. Our ancestors in the ages 
that are gone really believed that by force 
you could convince a man. You cannot 
change the conclusion of the brain by force, 
but I will tell you what you can do by 
force, and what you have done by force. 
You can make hypocrites by the million. 
You can make a man say that he has 
changed his mind, but he remains of the 
same opinion still. Put fetters all over 
him, crush his feet in iron boots, lash him 
to the stock, burn him if you please, but 
his ashes are of the same opinion still. I say 
our fathers, in the good old times—and the 
best thing I can say about them is, they are 
dead; they had an idea they could force 
men to think their way, and do you know 
that idea is still prevalent even in this 
country? Do you know they think they 
can make a man think their way if they 
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say, “We will not trade with that man; we 
won't vote for that man; we wont hire 
him, if he is a lawyer: we will die before 
we take his medicine, if he is a doctor, we 
won’t invite him: we will socially ostracise 
him; he must come to our church; he must 


think our way or he is not a gentleman? 


There is much of that even in this blessed 
country—not excepting the city of Albany 
itself. [Great and long continued applause 
and laughter.] ; 

Now in the old times of which I have 
spoken, they said, “We can make all men 
think alike.” All the mechanical ingenuity 
of this earth cannot make two clocks run 
alike, and how are you going to make mil- 
lions of people of different quantities and 
qualities and amount of brain, clad in this 
living robe of passionate flesh, how are you 
going to make millions of them think alike? 
If the infinite God, if there is one, who 
made us, wished us to think alike, why did 
he give a spoonful of brains to one man, 
and a bushel to another? Why is it that 
we have all degrees of humanity, from the 
idiot to the genius, if it was intended that 
all should think alike; I say our fathers 
concluded they would do this by force, and 
I used to read in books how they perse- 
cuted mankind, and do you know I never 
appreciated it, I did <10t. I read it, but it 
did not burn itself, as it were, into my 
very soul what infamies had been com- 
mitted in the :iame of religion, and I never 
fully appreciated it, until a little while ago 
1 saw the iron arguments our fathers used 
to use. I tell you the reason we are through 
that, is, because we have better brains than 
our fathers had. Since that day we have 
become intellectually developed, and there 
is more real brain and real good sense in 
the world today than in any other period 
of its history, and that is the reason we 
have more liberty, that is the reason we 
have more kindness. But I say I saw these 
iron arguments our fathers used to use. 
I saw there the thumb-screw—two little in- 
nocent looking pieces of iron, armed on 
the inner surfaces with protuberances to 
prevent their slipping—and when some man 
denied the efficacy of baptism, or may be 
said, “I do not believe that the whale ever 
swallowed a man to keep him from drown- 
ing,” then they put these pieces of iron upon 
his thumb, and there was a screw at each 
end, and then in the name of love and for- 
giveness they began screwing these pieces 
of iron together. A great many men, when 
they commenced, would say, “I recant.” I 
expect I would have been one of them. 
({Laughter.] I would have said, “Now you 
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ust stop that; I will admit anything on 
a: fat you want.” [Laughter.] I will 
admit there is one god or a million, one 
hell or a billion, suit yourselves, but stop 
that.” [Laughter.] But I want to say, the 
thumbscrew having got out of the way, 
am going to have my say. 

There was now and then some man who 
wouldn’t turn Judas Iscariot to his own 
soul; there was now and then a man will- 
ing to die for his conviction, and if it were 
not for such men we would be savages to- 
night. Had it not been for a few brave 
and heroic souls in every age, we would 
have been naked savages this moment, with 
pictures of wild beasts tattooed upon our 
naked breasts, dancing around a dried snake 
fetish; and I tonight thank every good and 
noble man who stood up in the face of op- 
position, and hatred and death for what 
he believed to be right. And then they 
screwed this thumb-screw down as far as 
they could and threw him into some dun- 
geon, where, in throbbing misery and the 
darkness of night he dreams of the damned; 
but that was done in the name of universal 
love. I saw there at the same time what 
they called the “collar of torture.” Imagine 
a circle of iron, and on the inside of that 
more than a hundred points as sharp as 
needles—this being fastened upon the 
throat, the sufferer could not sit down, he 
could not walk, he could not stir without 
being punctured by these needles, and in a 
little while the throat would begin to swell, 
and finally suffocation would end the agon-~ 
ies of that man, when maybe the only crime 
he had committed was to say with tears 
upon his sublime cheeks, “I do not believe 
that God, the father of us all, will damn to 
eternal punishment any of the children of 
men. [Applause.] Think of it! And TI 
saw there at the same time another instru- 
ment, called the “scavenger’s daughter,” 
which resembles a pair of shears, with han- 
dles where handles ought to be, but at the 
point as well. And just above the pivots that 
fasten the blade, a circle of iron through 
which the hands would be placed, into the 
lower circles the feet, and into the center 
circle the head would be pushed, and in 
that position he would be thrown prone 
upon the earth, and kept there until the 
strain upon the muscles produced stich 
agony that insanity and death would end 
his pain. And that was done in the name 
of “Whosoever smiteth thee upon one cheek 
turn him the other also.” Think of it! And 
I saw also the rack, with the windlass and 
chains, upon which the sufferer was laid. 
About his ankles were fastened chains, and 
about his wrists also, and then priests be- 
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ut ankles, the 
wrists were all dislocated, and the suf- 
was wet with the sweat of agony. And 
y had standing by a physician to feel 


his pulse. What for? To save his life? 
Yes. What for? In mercy? No. Simply 


that they might preserve his life, that they 
might rack him once again. And this was 
done, recollect it, it was done in the name 
of civilization, it was done in the name of 
law and order, it was done in the name of 
morality, it was done in the name of relig- 


ion, it was done in the name of God. Some-_ 


times when I get to reading about it, and 
when I get to thinking about it, it seems 
to me that I have suffered all these horrors 
myself, as though I had stood upon the 
shore of exile and gazed with tear-filled eye 
toward home and native land; as though 
my nails had been torn from my hands, 
and into my throat the sharp needles had 
been thrust; as though my feet had been 
crushed in iron boots; as though I had 
been chained in the cells of the inquisition, 
and had watched and waited in the inter- 
minable darkness to hear the words of re- 
lease; as though I had been taken from 
my fireside, from my wife and children, 
and taken to the public square, chained, and 
fagots had been piled around me; as 
though the flames had played around my 
limbs and scorched the sights from my 
eyes; as though my ashes had been scat- 
tered to the four winds by the hands of 
hatred; as though I had stood upon the 
scaffold and felt the glittering ax fall upon 
me, And while I see and feel all this, I 
swear that while I live, I will do what 
little I can to augment the liberty of man, 
woman and child. [Applause.] My friends, 
it is all a question of honesty. If there is a 
man in this house who is not willing to give 
to everybody else what he claims for him- 
self, he is just so much nearer to the bar- 
barian than I am. It is a simple question 
of honesty; and the man who is not willing 
to give to every other human being the 
same intellectual rights he claims himself 
is a rascal, and you know it. It is a simple 
question, I say, of intellectual development 
and of honesty. And I want to say it 
now, so you will see it. You show me the 
narrow, contracted man; you show me the 
man that claims everything for himself and 
leaves nothing for others, and that man has 
got a distorted and deformed brain. That is 
the matter with him. He has no sense; not 
a bit. Let me show you. A little while ago 
I saw models of everything man has made 
for his tse and for his convenience. 1! saw 
all the models of all the water craft, from 
the dug-out in which floated a naked sav- 
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the world from that dug-out up to a man- 
of-war that carries a hundred guns and 


| miles of canvas; from that dug-out to the © 


steamship that turns its brave prow from 
the port of New York through 3,000 miles 
of billows, with a compass like a con- 
science, that does not miss throb or beat 
of its mighty iron heart from one shore to 
the other. I saw at the same time the wea- 


pons that man has made, from a rude club, 


such as was grasped by that savage when he 
crawled from his den, from his hole in the 
ground, and hunted a snake for his dinner, 
from that club to the boomerang, to the 
sword, to the cross-bow, to the blunderbus, 
to the flint-lock, to the cap-lock, to the 
needle gun up to cannon cast by Krupp, 
capable of hurling a ball of 2,000 soupae 
through 18 inches of solid steel. I saw, too, 
the armor, from the turtle shell that our 
ancestor lashed upon his skin when he went 
out to fight for his country, to the skin of 
the porcupine with the quills all bristling 


which he pulled over his orthodox head to ~ 


defend himself from his enemies—I mean, 
of course, the orthodox head of that day— 
up to the shirts of mail that were worn in 
the middle ages, capable of resisting the 
edge of the sword and the point of the - 
spear; up to the iron-clad, to the monitor 
completely clad in steel capable only a few 
yeats ago of defying the navies of the 
globe. I saw at the same time the musical 
instruments, from the tom-tom, which is a 
hoop with a couple of strings of rawhide 
drawn across it, from that tom-tom up to 
the instruments we have to-day which make 
the common air blossom with melody. I 
saw, too, the paintings, from the daub of 
yellow mud up to the pieces which adorn 
the galleries of the world. And the sculp- 
ture, from the rude god with six legs and a 
half dozen arms, and the rows of ears, up 
to the sculpture of now, wherein the marble 
is clad with such loveliness that it seems 
almost a sacrilege to touch it; and in addi- 
tion I saw there ideas of books, books writ- 
ten upon skins of wild beasts; books writ- 
ten upon shoulder-blades of sheep; books 
written upon leaves, upon bark, up to the 
splendid volumes that adorn the libraries of 
our time. When I think of libraries, I 
think of the remark of Plato, “The house 
that has a library in it has a soul.” I saw 
there all these things, and also the imple- 
ments of agriculture, from a crooked stick 
up to the plow which makes it possible for 
a man to cultivate the soil without being an 
ignoramus. I saw at the same time a row 


of skulls, from the lowest skull that has 
ever been found, skulls from the bushmen 
of Australia, up to the best skulls of the 
last generation. And I notice that there 
was the same difference between those 
skulls that there is between the products of 
those skulls. And I said to myself: “It is 
all a question of intellectual development. 
It is a question of brain and sinew. [Ap- 
plause.] I noticed that there was the same 
difference between those skulls that there 
was between that dug-out, and that man-of- 
war and that steamship. That skull was 
low. It had not a forehead a quarter of an 
inch high. But shortly after the skulls be- 
came doming and crowning, and getting 
higher and grander. That skull was a den 
in which crawled the base and meaner in- 
stincts of mankind and this skull was a tem- 
ple in which dwelt joy, liberty and love. 
So I said: “This is all a question of 
brain, and anything that tends to develop 
intellectually mankind is the gospel we 
want.” : 

Now I want to be honest with you. Honor 
bright! Nothing like it in the world! No 
matter what I believe. Now, let us be hon- 
est. Suppose a king, if there was a king 
ai the time this gentleman floated in the 
dug-out and charmed his ears with the 


-music of the tom-tom; suppose the king at 


that time, if there was one, and the priest, 
if there was one, had said: “That dug-out 
is the best boat that ever can be built. The 
pattern of that came from on high, and any 
man who says he can improve it, by putting 
a log or a stick in the bottom of it with a 
rag on the end, is an infidel.” [Applause 
and laughter.] Honor bright, what in your 
judgment would have been the effect upon 
the circumnavigation of the globe? That is 
the question. Suppose the king, if there was 
one, and the priest, if there was one—and [ 
presume there was, because it was a very 
ignorant age [applause], suppose they had 
said: “That tom-tom is the most miracu- 
lous instrument of music that any man can 
conceive of; that is the kind of music they 
have in heaven. An angel sitting upon the 
golden edge of a fleecy cloud, playing upon 
that tom-tom, became so enraptured, so 
entranced with her own music, that she 
dropped it, and that is how we got it 
[laughter and applause]—and any man that 
says that it can be improved by putting a 
back and front to it, and four strings and 
a bridge on it, and getting some horse hair 
and rosin, is no better than one of the weak 
and unregenerate.” I ask you what effect 
would that have had upon music? T ask 
you, honor bright, if that course had been 
purstied, would the human ears ever been 
entiched with the divine symphonies of 
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Beethoven? That is the question. And 


| suppose the king, if there was one, and the 


priest had said: “That crooked stick is the 


best plow we can ever have invented. The — 


pattern of that plow was given to a pious 
farmer in a holy dream, and that twisted 
straw is the ne plus ultra of all twisted 
things; and any man who says he can maki. 
an improvement, we will twist him.” [Ap 
plause.] Honor bright, what in your judg: 
ment would have been the effect upon the 
agricultural world? 

Now, you see, the people said, “We want 
better weapons with which to kill our ene- 
mies”; the people said, “we want better 
plows”; the people said, “we want better 
music”; the people said, “we want better 
paintings,” and they said, “whoever will 
give us better plows, and better arms, and 
better paintings, and better music, we will 
give him honor; we will crown him with 
glory; we will robe him in the garments: 
of wealth’; and every incentive has been 
held out to every human being to improve 
something in every direction. And that is 
the reason the club is a cannon; that the 
reason the dug-out is a steamship; that the 
reason the daub is a painting, and that is 
the reason that that piece of stone has 
finally become a glorified statue. Now, 
then, this fellow in the dug-out had a relig- 
ion, That fellow was orthodox. He had no 
doubt; he was settled in his mind. [Laugh- 
ter.]} He did not wish to be insulted. - 
[Laughter.] He wanted the bark of his 
soul to lie at the wharf of orthodoxy, and 
rot in the sun. He wanted to hear the sails 
of old opinions flap against the mast of old 
creeds. He wanted to see the joints in the 
sides open and gape, as though thirsty for 
water, and he said, “Now don’t disturb my 
opinions. You'll get my mind unsettled; 
T have got it all made up, and I don’t want 
to hear any infidelity either.” As far as T 
am concerned, I want to be out on the high 
sea; I want to take my chance with wind 
and wave and star; and J had rather go 
down in the glory and grandeur of the 
storm than to rot at any orthodox wharf. 
{Applause.]_ Of course, I mean by ortho- 
doxy all that don’t agree with my doxy. 
Do you understand? Now this man had a 
religion. That fellow believed in hell. Yes, 
sir, and he thought he would be happier in 
heaven if he could just lean over and see 
certain people that he disliked, broiled. 
[Laughter.1 That fellow has had a great 
many intellectial descendants. [Applause.] 
It is an unhappy fact in nature that the 
ignorant multiply much faster than the ?n- 
tellectual. [Latughter.] This fellow be- 
lieved in the devil, and his devil tre? 
cloven hoof. Many people think I have the 
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satne kind of footing. [Laughter.] He had 


a long tail, armed with a fiery dart, and he 


breathed brimstone. And do you know 
there has not been a patentable improve- 
ment made on that devil for 4,000 years? 
Eesoshter and applause.] That fellow be- 
ieved that God was a tyrant. That fellow 
believed that the earth was flat. That fel- 
low believed, as I told you, in a literal 
burning, seething lake of fire and brim- 
stone. That is what he believed in. That 
fellow, too, had his idea of politics, and his 
idea was “Might makes right.’ And it 
will take thousands of years before the 
world will believingly say,, “Right makes 
might.” Now all I ask is the same privil- 
ege of improving on that gentleman’s the- 
ology as upon his musical instrument: the 
same right to improve upon his politics as 
upon his dug-out, That is all. I ask for 
the human soul the same liberty in every 
direction. And that is all. That is the 
only crime that I have committed. That is 
ali. I say, let us have a chance. Let us 
think, and let each one express his 
thoughts, Let us become investigators, not 
followers; not cringers and crawlers. If 
“here is in heaven an infinite being, he never 
will be satisfied with the worship of cow- 
ards and hypocrites. [Applause.] Honest 
unbelief will be a perfume in heaven when 
hypocrisy, no matter however religious it 
may be outwardly, will be a stench. That is 
my doctrine. That is all there is to it; 
give every other human being all the chance 
you claim for yourself; to keep your mind 
open to the voices of nature, to new ideas, 
te new thoughts, and to improve upon your 
doctrine whenever you can. That is my 
doctrine. : 

Do you know we are improving all the 
time? Do you know that the most ortho- 
dox people in this town to-day, three hun- 
dred years ago would have been burned for 
heresy? Do you know some ministers who 
denounce me, would have been in the in- 
quisition themselves two hundred years 
ago? Do you know where once burned and 
blazed the bivouac fires of the army of 
progress the altars of the church glow to- 
day? Do you know that the church to-day 
occupies about the same ground that_unbe- 
lievers did one hundred years ago? Do you 
know that while they have followed this 
army of progress, protesting and denounc- 
ing, they have had to keep within protest- 
ine and denouncing distance, but they have 
followed it? They have been the men, let 
me say, in the valley, the men in the swamps 
ehouting to and cursing the pioneers on the 
nills, the men upon whose forehead was 
the light of the coming dawn, the coming 
day, but they have advanced. In spite of 
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themselves they have advanced, If they had 
not, I would not speak here to-night, If 
they had not, not a solitary one of you 
could have expressed his real and honest 
thought. But we are advancing, and we 
are beginning to hold all kinds of slavery 
in utter contempt; do you know that? And 
we are beginning to question wealth and 
power; we are questioning all creeds and 
all dogmas; and we are not bowing down 
as we used to, to a man simply because he 
is in the robe of a clergyman, and 
we are not bowing down to a man now, 
simply because he is a king. No! We are 
not bowing’ down simply because he is rich. 
We used to worship the golden calves, but 
we do not now. The worst you can say of 
an American, is, he worships the gold of 
the calf, not the calf, [laughter and ap- 
plause] and even the calves are beginning 
to see this distinction. It does no longer 
fill the ambition of a man to be emperor or 
king. The last Napoleon was not satisfied 
with being Emperor of the French, he was 
not satisfied with having a circlet of gold 
about his head; he wanted some evidence 
that he had something within his head, so 
he wrote the life of Julius Caesar, that he 
might become a member of the French 
academy. Compare for instance, in the 
German empire, King William and Bis- 
marck. King William is the one anointed 
of the most high, as they claim—the one 
upon whose head has been poured the di- 
vine petroleum of authority. [Laughter.] 
Compare him with Bismarck, who towers, 
an intellectual Colossus, above this man. 
Go into England and compare George Eliot 
with Queen Victoria—Queen Victoria 
clothed in the garments given to her by 
blind fortune and by chance. George Eliot 
robed in garments of glory woven in the 
loom of her own genius. Which does the 
world pay respect to? I tell you we are 
advancing! The pulpit does not do all the 
thinking, the pews do it, nearly all of it. 
The world is advancing, and we question 
the authority of those men who simply say 
it is so. Down upon your knees and ad- 
mit it! 

When I think of how much this world 
has suffered, I am amazed—when I think 
of how long our fathers were slaves, I am 
amazed. Why, just think of it! This world 
has only been fit for a gentleman to live in 
fifty years. [Laughter.! No, it has not. It 
was not until the year 1808 that Great Brit- 
ain abolished the slave trade. Up to that 
time her judge sitting upon the bench in 
the name of justice, her priests occupying 
the pulpit in the name of universal love, 
owned stock in slave ships and luxuriated 


in the profits of piracy and murder. It was 


not until the year 1808 that the United 
States abolished the slave trade between this 


and ether countries, but preserved it as be- | 


tween the States. It was not until the 28th 
day of August, 1833, that Great Britain 
abolished human slavery in her colonies, 
and it was not until the Ist day of January, 
1863, that Abraham Lincoln wiped from our 
flag the stigma of disgrace. [Great ap- 
plause.] Abraham Lincoln, in my judg- 
ment, the grandest man ever president of 
the United States [continued applause], 
and upon whose monument these words 
could truthfully be written: “Here lies the 
only man in the history of the world who, 
having been clothed with almost absolute 
power, never abused it except on the side 
of mercy.” {Loud and prolonged applause. ] 
Think, I say, how long we hung to the insti- 
tution of human slavery; how long lashes 
upon the naked back were the legal tender 
for labor performed! Think of it. when 
the pulpit of this country deliberately and 
wilfully changed the cross of Christ into 
the whipping-post. Think of it! And tell 
me then if I am right when I say this world 
had only been fit for a gentleman to live in 
fifty years. [Laughter.] I hate with every 


drop of my blood every form of tyranny. 


I hate every form of slavery. I hate dic- 
tation—I want something like liberty; and 
what do I mean by that? The right to do 
anything that does not interfere with the 
happiness of another, physically. Liberty 
of thought includes the right to think right 
and the right to think wrong. Why? Be- 
cause that is the means by which we arrive 
at truth; for if we knew the truth before, 
we needn’t to think. [Applause.] Those 
men who mistake their ignorance for facts 
never do think. (Laughter.] You may say 
to me, how far is it across this room? I 
say 100 feet. Suppose it is 105, have I com- 
mitted any crime? I made the best guess I 
could. [Laughter.] You ask me about 
anything; I examine it honestly, and when 
I get through, what should I tell you, what 
IT think or what you think? [Laughter.] 
What should I do? There is a book put in 
my hands. They say that is the Koran, that 
was written by inspiration; read it, I read 
it; chapter seven entitled “The Cow”: 
chapter nine entitled “The Bee,” and so on. 
1 read it. When I get through with it, sup- 
pose [ think in my heart and in my brain. 
“T don’t believe a word of it”; and you ask 
me “what do you think of it?” Now, ad- 
mitting that I live in Turkey and have a 
chance to get an office [laughter] what 
should T say? Now, honor bright flaugh- 
ter], should I just make a clean breast of 
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it and gay: upon my honor, “I don’t believe — . 
it?” Then is it right for you to say that 


| fellow will steal [laughter]—that fellow is 


a dangerous man,—he is a robber? Now, 
suppose I read the book called che Bible, 
and I read it, honor bright, and when I get 
through with it I make up my mind that 
book was writien by men; and along comes 
the preacher of my church, and he says, 
“Did you read that book?” “I did.” “Do 
you think it is divinely inspired?” I say to 
myself, “Now if I say it is not, they will 
never send me to congress from this dis- 
trict on earth.” [Laughter.] Now, honor 
bright, what ought I to do? Ought I to 
say, “I have read it. I have been honest 
about it; don’t believe it?” Now, ought I 
to say that, if that is a real transcript of my 
mind, or ought I to commence hemming and 
hawing and pretend that I do believe it, and 
go away with the respect of that man, 
hating myself for a cringing coward? Now | 
which? For my part I would rather a man 
would tell me what he honestly thinks, and 
he will preserve his manhood. I had rather 
be a manly unbeliever than an unmanly be- 
liever. [Great applause.] I think I will 
stand higher at the judgment day, if there 
is one, and stand with as good a chance to 
get my case dismissed without costs [laugh- 
ter] ask a man who sneaks through life 
pretending he believes what he does not. 
[Laughter and prolonged applause.] I tell 
you one thing, there is going to be one free 
fellow in this world. I am going to say my 
say, I tell you, I am going to do it kindly. 
I am going to do it distinctly, but I am go- 
ing to do it. [Laughter.] Now, if men 
have been slaves, what about women? Wo- 
men have been the slaves of slaves; and 
that’s a pretty hard position to occupy for 
life. They have been the slaves of slaves: 
and in my judgment it took millions of 
ages for women to come from the condi- 
tion of abject slavery up to the institution 
of marriage. Let me say right here, to- 
night, I regard marriage as the holiest in- 
stitution among men. Without the fireside 
there is no human advancement; without 
the family relation there is no life worth 
living. Every good government is made up 
of good families. The unit of government 
is the family, and anything that tends to 
destroy the family is perfectly devilish and 
infamous. I believe in marriage, and T hold 
in utter contempt the opinions of long- 
haired men and _ short-haired women 
who denounce the institution of mar- 
riage. [Great applause and laughter]. Let 
me say right here—and have thought 
a good deal about it—let me say right here, 
the grandest ambition that any man can BOSe 
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So 


girl is 


the crime of woman. 


and the grandest ambition of any 
to make herself worthy of the love 
and adoration of some magnificent man. 
{Applause.] That is my idea, and there is 


_ ho success in life without it. If you are the 
grand emperor of the world, you had better 


be the grand emperor of one loving and 
tender heart, and she the grand empress of 
yours. The man who has really won the 
love of one good woman in this world, I 
do not care if he dies in the ditch a beggar, 
his life has been a success, [Applause.] I 
say it took millions of years to come from 
the condition of abject slavery up to the 
condition of marriage. Ladies, the orna- 
ments you bear upon your persons to-night 
are but the souvenirs of your mothers’ 
bondage. The chains around your necks 
and the bracelets clasped upon your wrists 
by the thrilling hand of love, have been 
ehanged by the wand of civilization from 
iron to shining, glittering gold; but nearly 
every religion has accounted for the devil- 
ment in this world by the crime of woman. 
What a gallant thing that is! And if it is 
true, I had rather live with the woman I 
love in a world full of trouble, than to live 
in heaven with nobody but men. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

I say that nearly every religion has ac- 
counted for all the trouble in this world by 
I read in a book— 
and I will say now that I cannot give the 
exact language, my memory does not retain 
the words, but I can give the substance. I 
read in a book that the Supreme Being con- 
cluded to make a world and one man; that 
he took some nothing and made a world 
and one man, and put this man in a garden; 
but he noticed that he got lonesome [laugh- 
ter]; he wandered around as if he was 
waiting for a train [laughter]; there was 
nothing to interest him; no news; no pa- 
pers; no politics; no policy; and as the 
devil had not yet made his appearance, 
there was no chance for reconciliation 
[hearty laughter and prolonged applause] ; 
not even for civil service reform. [Con- 
tinued laughter.] Well, he would wander 
about this gardem in this condition until 
finally the Supreme Being made up _ his 
mind to make him a companion; and hav- 
ing used up all the nothing he originally 
took in making the world and one man, 
[laughter] he had to take a part of the man 
to start a woman with [laughter], and so 
he caused a deep sleep to fall on this man— 
now, understand me, I didn’t say this story 
is true [loud applausej/—after the sleep fell 


-after He got the woman 


Prete i 
man, and from that he made a w 

considering the raw material, I | 
it as the most sucessful job ever performec 
[Vociferous laughter and appfause.] Wel. 
done, she wa 
brought to the man; not to see how she 
liked him, but to see how he liked her. 

[Laughter.] He liked her and they started — 
housekeeping, and they were told of certain 

things they might do and one thing they 
could not do—and of course they did it. 
[Laughter.] I would have done it in fif- 
teen minutes, and I know it. [Laughter.] 
There wouldn’t have been an apple on that 
tree half an hour from date [laughter] and 
the limbs could have been full of clubs. 
[Laughter.] And then they were turned 
out of the park and an extra force was put 
on to keep them from getting back. [Laugh- 
ter.] Then devilment commenced. The 
mumps, and the measles, and the whooping 
cough and the scarlet fever started in their 
race for man, Jlaughter{ and they begar ¢< 
have the toothache, the roses began to have 
thorns, and snakes began to have poisoned 
teeth, and people began to divide about re- 
ligion and politics; and the world has been 
full of trouble- from that day to this, 
[Laughter.] Now, nearly all of the relig- 


| ions of this world account for the existence 


of evil by such a story as that! 

I read in another book what appeared to 
be an account of the same transaction. It 
was written about 4,000 years before the 
other; but all commentators agree that the 
one that was written last was the original, 
and that the one that was written first was 
copied from the one that was written last 
[laughter and applause], but I would advise 
you all not to allow your creed to be dis- 
turbed by a little matter of four or five 
thousand years. [Laughter.] In this other 
story the Supreme Brahma made up his 
mind to make the world and man and wo- 
man; and he made the world, and he made 
the man and he made the woman, and he 
put them on the island of Ceylon; and ac- 
cording to the account it was the most 
beautiful island of which man can conceive. 
Such birds, such songs, such flowers and 
such verdure! And the branches of the 
trees were so arranged that when the wind 
swept through them every tree was a thou- 
sand xolian harps. The Supreme Brahma 
when he put them there said, “Let them 
have a period of courtship, for it is my de- 
sire and will that true love should forever 
precede marriage.” When I read that it 
was so much more beautiful and lofty than 
the other, then I said to myself: “If either 


true, I hope it will be this one.” Then they 


had their courtship, with the nightingales 


_ singing and the stars shining and the flow- 
ers blooming, and they fell in love. Imagine 
the courtship! No prospective fathers or 
mothers-in-law; no prying and gossiping 
neighbors, nobody to say , “young man, how 
do you expect to support her?” 
ter.] Nothing of that kind. They were 
married by the Supreme Brahma, and he 
said to them: “Remain here; you must 
never leave this island.’ Well, after a lit- 
tle while the man—and his name was 
Amond, and the woman’s name was Heva; 
and the man said to Heva: “I believe Pil 
look about a little,’ and he went to the 
northern extremity of the island where 
there was a little narrow neck of land con- 
necting it with the mainland, and the devil, 
who is always playing pranks with us, got 
up a mirage, and when he looked over to 
the mainland, such hills and delis, vales and 
dales, such mountains crowned with silver, 
such cataracts clad in robes of beauty did 
he see there, that he went back and told 
Heva: “The country over there is a thou- 
gand times better than this; let us migrate.” 
She, like every other woman that ever 
lived, said: “Let well enough alone; we 
have all we want; let us stay here.” But he 
said “no, let us go”; so she followed him, 
and when they came to this narrow neck 
of land he took her on his back like a gen- 
tleman and carried her over. But the mo- 
ment they got over they heard a crash, and 
looking back discovered that this narrow 
neck of land had fallen into the sea, with 
the exception of now and then a rock, and 
the mirage had disappeared, and there was 
naught but rocks and sand; and then a 
voice called out cursing them. Then it was 
that the man spoke up—and I have liked 
him ever since for it—“‘Curse ime, but curse 
not her; it was not her fault, it was mine.” 
That’s the kind of man to start a world 
with. [Applause.| The Supreme Brahma 
said, “I will save her but not thee.” She 
spoke up out of her feelings of love, out of 
a heart in which there was love enough to 
make all of her daughters rich in holy af- 
fection, and said, “if thou wilt not spare 
him, spare neither me; I do not wish to 
live without him; [f love him.” Then the 
Supreme Brahma said—and I have liked 
him first rate ever since I read it—“I wiil 
spare you both and watch over you.” Honor 
bright, isn’t that the better story? [Ap- 
plause. ] 

And from that same book I want to show 
you what ideas some of these miserable 


heathen had; the heathen we are trying to 
We send missionaries over yonder 
‘to convert heathen there, and we send sol- 
diers out on the plains to kili heathen there. 


one of these stories ever turns out to be 
| convert. 


[Laugh , 


If we can convert the heathen, why not con- — 
vert those nearest home? Why not convert 
those we can get at? Why not convert 
those who have the immense advantage of 
the example of the overage pioneer [laugh- 
ter]? But to show you the men we are 
trying to convert, in this book it says: 
“Man is strength, woman is beauty; man is 
courage, woman is love. _When the one 
man loves the one woman and the one 
woman loves the one man, the very angels 
leave heaven and come and sit in that house 
and sing for joy.” They are the men we 
are converting. Think of it! I tell you 
when I read these things, I begin to say, 
“Love is not of any country; nobility does 
not belong exclusively here;” and through 
ali the ages there have been a few great and - 
tender souls lifted far above their fellows. 

Now my friends, it seems to me that the 
woman is the equal of the man. She has 
all the rights I have and one more, and 
that is the right to be protected. That’s 
my doctrine. You are married to love and 
make the woman you love happy; try and 
make the man you love happy. Whoever 
marries simply for himself will make a 
mistake, but whoever loves a woman so 
well that he says, “I will make her happy,” 
makes no mistake, and so with the woman 
who says, “I will make him happy.” There 
is only one way to be happy, and that is 
to make somebody else so, and you can’t 
be happy cross lots; you have got to go the 
regular turnpike road. [Laughter. ] 

If there is any man [I detest, it is the man 
who thinks he is the head of the family— 
the man who thinks he is “boss!” [Laugh- 
ter.) That fellow in the dug-out used that 
word “boss” [laughter], that was one of 
his favorite expressions—that he was “boss.” 
{Laughter.) Imagine a young man and a 
young woman courting, walking out in the 
moonlight and the nightingale singing a 
song of pain and love, as though the thorn 
touched her heart—imagine them stopping 
there in the moonlight and starlight and 
song and saying, “Now here, let’s settle 
who’s ‘boss!’” [Laughter.] I tell you it 
is an infamous word and an infamous feel- 
ing—a man who is “boss,” who is going to 
govern in his family, and when he speaks 
let all the rest of them be still, some mighty 
idea is about to be launched from his mouth. 
Do you know I dislike this man unspeak- 
able; and a cross man I hate above all 
things. What right has he to murder the 
sunshine of the day. What right has he 
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45 way to spend it! I had 


- to go home a ray of sunshine as an old, 
_ sour, cross curmudgeon, who thinks he is 
the head of the family. 
_ their mighty brains have been in a turmoil; 
_ they have been thinking about who will be 
alderman from the fifth ward; they have 
been thinking about politics; great and 


Wise men think 


mighty questions have been engaging their 
minds; they have bought calico at eight 
cents or six, and want to sell it for seven. 
Think of the intellectual strain that must 
have been upon a man, and when he gets 
home everybody else in the house must 
look out for his comfort. A woman who 
has only taken care of five or six children, 
and one or two of them may be sick, has 
been nursing them and singing to them, 
and taking care of them, and trying to make 
one yard of cloth do the work of two, she, 
of course, is fresh and fine and ready to 
wait upon this great gentleman—the head 
of the family. [Laughter.) I don’t like 


him a bit! 


Do you know another thing? I despise a 
stingy man. I don’t see how it is possible 
for a man to die worth fifty millions of 
dollars or ten millions of dollars in a city 
full of want, when he meets almost every 
day the withered hand of beggary and the 
white lips of famine. How a man can with- 
stand all that, and hold in the clutch of his 
greed twenty or thirty millions of dollars, 
is, past my comprehension. I do not see 
how he can do it. [Applause.] I should 
not think he could do it any more than he 
could keep a pile of lumber where hundreds 
and thousands of men were drowing in the 
sea. I should not think he could do it. 
Do you know I have known men who 
would trust their wives with their hearts 
and their honor, but not with their pocket- 
book; not with a dollar. When I see a 
man of that kind I always think he knows 
which of these articles is the most valuable. 
Think of making your wife a beggar! 
Think of her having to ask you every day 
for a dollar, or for two dollars, or for fifty 
cents! “What did you do with that dollar 
I gave you last week?” Think of having 
a wife that was afraid of you! What kind 
of children do you expect to have with a 
beggar and a coward for their mother? 
Oh! I will tell you if you have but a dollar 
in the world and you have got to spend it, 
spend it like a king [laughter]; spend it as 
though it were a dry leaf and you the 
owner of unbounded forests! That’s the 


! saw him escape. 
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her be 
and spend my last dollar like a kin 


gar. 


can yourself. When you used to go court- 
ing, how nice you looked! 
was bright, your step was light, and you 
just put on the very best look you could. 
Do you know that it is insufferable egotism 
in you to suppose that a woman is going to 
love you always looking as bad as you 
can? Think of it! 
will be true to you forever when you do 
your level best. [Laughter.] Some people 
tell me, “your doctrine about loving and 
wives and all that is splendid for the rich, 
but it won’t do for the poor.” I tell you 
tonight there is on the average more love 
in the homes of the poor than in the palaces 
of the rich; and the meanest hut with love 
in it is fit for the gods, and a palace with- 
out love is a den only fit for wild beasts. 
That’s my doctrine! You can’t be so poor 
but that you can help somebody. Good 
nature is the cheapest commodity in the 
world; and love is the only thing that will 
eee 100 per cent to borrower and lender 
oth, 
have got to be rich! We have all a false 
standard of greatness in the United States. 
We think here that a man to be great, he 
must be notorious; he must be extremely 
wealthy or his name must be between the 
lips of rumor. It is all nonsense! It is 
not necessary to be rich to be great, or to 
be powerful to be happy; and the happy 
man is the successful man. Happiness is 
the legal tender of the soul. Joy is wealth. 

A little while ago I stood by the grave of 
the old Napoleon, a magnificent tomb, fit 
for a dead deity almost, and gazed in the 
great circle at the bottom of it. In the 
sarcophagus of black Egyptian marble at 
last rest the ashes of that restless man. I 
looked over the balustrade, and I thought 


about the career of Napoleon. I could see 


him walking upon the banks of the Seine 
contemplating suicide. I saw him a Toulon. 
I saw him putting down the mob in the 
streets of Paris. I saw him at the head 
of the army of Italy. I saw him crossing 
the bridge at Lodi. I saw him in Egypt 
fighting the battle of the pyramids. I saw 
him cross the Alps and mingle the eagles 
of France with the eagles of the crags. 
I saw him in Austerliz. I saw him with 
his army scattered and dispersed before the 
blast. I saw him at Leipsic when his army 
was defeated and he was taken captive. I 
I saw him land again 


Ah, your eye 


Any woman on earth — 


[Applause.] Don’t tell me that you~ 


go. [Laughter.] Get the best you can for 
your family—try to look as well as you 


upon French soil, and retake an empire by 
the force of his own genius. I saw him 
captured once more, i ; 
Helena with his arms behind him, gazing 
out upon the sad and solemn sea; and I 
thought of the orphans and widows he had 
made. I thought of the tears that had been 
shed for his glory. I thought of the only 
woman who ever loved him, who had been 


pushed from his heart by the cold hand of | 


ambition; and as I looked at the sarcopha- 
gus, I said, “I would rather have been a 
French peasant and worn wooden shoes; I 
would rather have lived in a hut, with a 
vine growing over the door and the grapes 
growing and ripening in the autumn sun; 
I would rather es been that peasant, with 
my wife by my side and my children upon 
my knees twining their arms of affection 
about me; I would rather have been that 
poor French peasant and gone down at 
Jast to the eternal promiscuity of the dust, 
followed by those who loved me; I would 
a thousand times rather have been that 
French peasant than that imperial persona- 
tive of force and murder; and so I would 
ten thousand thousand times. [Great ap- 
plause.] 

It is not necessary to be great to be 
happy; it is not necessary to be rich to be 
just and generous, and to have a heart 
filled with divine affection. No matter 
whether you are rich or poor, use your wife 
as though she were a splendid creation, and 
she will fill your life with perfume and 
joy. [Applause.] And do you know, it-is 
a splendid thing for me to think that the 
woman you really love will never grow old 
to you. Through the wrinkles of time, 
through the music of years, if you really 
love her, you will always see the face you 
loved and won. And a woman who really 
loves a man, does not see that he grows 
older; he is not decrepit; he does not trem- 
ble; he is not old; she always sees the same 
gallant gentleman who won her hand and 
heart. I like to think of it in that way; I 
like to think of all passions; love is eternal, 
and, as Shakespeare says, “Although time 
with his sickle can rob ruby lips and spark- 
ling eyes, let him reach as far as he can, he 
cannot quite touch love, that reaches even 
to the end of the tomb.” And to love in 
that way and then go down the hill of life 
together, and as you go down hear, perhaps, 
the laughter of grandchildren, and the birds 
of joy and love will sing once more in the 
leafless branches of age. I believe in the 
fire-side. I believe in the democracy of 
home; I believe in the republicanism of the 
family. I believe in liberty and equality 
with those we love. 
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and again at St. | 


UR 


If woman have been slaves, what shall I 


/say of children; of the little children in — 


the alleys and sub-cellars; the little children 

who turn pale when they hear their father’s 
footsteps; little children who run away 

when they only hear their names called by 

the lips of a mother; little children—the 
children of poverty, the children of crime, 
the children of brutality wherever you are 

—flotsam and jetsam upon the wild, mad 

sea of life; my heart goes out to you, one 
and all. I tell you the children have the 

same right that we have, and we ought to 

treat them as though they were human be- 

ings; and they should be reared by love, by 

kindness, by tenderness, and not by bru- 

tality. That is my idea of children, When 

your little child tells a lie, don’t rush at 

him as though the world were about to go 

into bankruptcy. Be honest with him. A 

tyrant father will have liars for children; 

do you know that? A lie is born of tyranny ~ 
upon one hand and weakness upon the 
other, and when you rush at a poor little 
boy with a club in your hand, of course he 
lies. I thank Mother Nature that she has 
put ingenuity enough in the breast of a 
child, when attacked by a brutal parent, to 
throw up a little breast work in the shape 
of a lie. [fLaughter.] When one of your 
children tells a lie, be honest with him; tell 
him you have told hundreds of them your- 
self. [Laughter.] Tell him it is not the 
best way; you have tried it. [Laughter.] 
Tell him as the man did in Maine when 
his boy left home: “John, honestly is the 
best policy; I have tried both.” [Laughter.] 
Just be honest with him. Imagine now, you 
are about to whip a child five years of age. 
What is the child to do? Suppose a man, 
as much larger than you are larger than a 
child five years old, should come at you 
with liberty-pole in his hand, and in a voice 
of thunder shout, “Who broke the plate?” 
There is not a solitary one of you who 
wouldn’t swear you never saw it, or that 
it was cracked when you found it! [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] Why not be honest with 
these children? Just imagine a man who 
deals in stocks putting false rumors afloat! 
[Laughter.] Think of a lawyer beating his 
own flesh and blood for evading the truth 
when he makes half of his own living that 
way! _ [Laughter.] Think of a minister 
punishing his child for not telling all he 
thinks! Just think of it! [Laughter and 
applause. | When your child commits a 
wrong take it in your arms, let it feel your 
heart beat against its heart; let the child 
know that you really and truly and sin- 
cerely love it; yet some Christians, good 
Christians, when a child commits a fault, 


- not roll them on green cloth. 


own on their | 
care of the chil 


— best in 
— But I will tell you what I say to my chil- 


and say, 


these same people will get 
knees and ask God to take 
home. : 
of my children unless I am doing my level 
that same direction. [Laughter.] 


dren: “Go where you will; commit what 
crime you may; fall to what depth of de- 
gradation you may; you can never commit 


any crime that will shut my door, my arms, 
~ my heart to you; as long as I live you shall 


have no more sincere friend.” [Great ap- 
plause,] Do you know, I have seen some 
people who acted as though they thought 
when the Savior said “Suffer little chil- 


_dren to come unto me, for such is the king- 


dom of heaven,” that he had a rawhide 
under his mantle and made that remark to 
get the children within striking distance. I 
don’t believe in the government of the 
lash. If any one of you ever expect to 
whip your children again after you hear 
me, I want you to have a photograph taken 
of yourself when you are in the act, with 
your face red with vulgar anger, and then 
the face of the little child, with eyes swim- 
Ming in tears and the little chin dimpled 
with fear, like a piece of water struck by 
a sudden cold wind. Have the picture 
taken. If that little child should die, I 
cannot find a sweeter way to spend an 
autumn afternoon than to go out to the 
cemetery, when the maples are clad in 
bright colors, and little scarlet runners are 
coming, like poems of regret, from the 


sad heart of the earth—than to go out to 


the cemetery and sit down upon the grave 
and look at this photograph, and think of 
the flesh, now dust, that you beat. I tell 
you it is wrong; it is no way to raise chil- 
dren! Make your home happy. Be honest 
with them, divide fairly with them in every- 
thing. Give them a little liberty, and you 
cannot drive them out of the house. They 
will want to stay there. Make home pleas- 
ant. Let them play any game they want 
to. Don’t be so foolish as to say: “You 
may roll balls on the ground, but you must 
{Laughter.] 
You may knock them with a mallet, but 
you must not push them with a cue. 
[Laughter.] You may play with little 
pieces of paper which have “authors’ writ- 
ten on them, but you must not have 
‘keerds’”” Think of it! “You may go to 
a minstrel show where people blacken them- 
selves up and degrade themselves and imi- 
tate humanity below themselves, but you 
must not go to the theatre and see the 


and say, “Never do_ 
se again.” Think of t 
| any reason in the world except “ 


d they have driven from 
I will never ask God to take care 


characters of immor e 
the stage.” Why? Well, I c 


is a word of two syllables and “theatre” has _ 
three. [Laughter.] Let children have some 
daylight at home if you want to keep them > 
there, and don’t commence at the cradle 
and yell, “Don’t!” “Don’t!” “Stop!” That — 
is nearly all that is said to a young one 
from the cradle until he is 21 years old, and 
when he comes of age other people begin 
saying “don’t!” And the church says 
“don’t!” And the party that he belongs to 
says “don’t!” [Laughter.] I despise that _ 
way of going through this world. Let us 
have a little liberty; just a little bit. 

- There is another thing. In old times, 
you know, they thought some days were 
too good for a child to enjoy himself in. 
When I was a boy, Sunday was considered 
altogether too good to be happy in [laugh- 
ter]; and Sunday used to commence then 
when the sun went down Saturday night. 
That was to get good ready [laughter], a 
kind of a running jump [laughter]; and 
when the sun went down a darkness ten 
thousand times deeper than that of night 
fell on that house. Nobody said a wort 
then; nobody laughed; and the child that 
looked the sickest was regarded the most 
pious, [Laughter.] You couldn’t crack 
hickory nuts; you couldn’t chew gum; and 
if you laughed it was only another evidence 
of the total depravity of man. [Laughter.] 
That was a solemn night; and the next 
morning everybody looked sad, mournful 
dyspeptic—and thousands of people think 
they have religion when they have only got 
dyspepsia—thousands! [Great applause and 
laughter.] But there is nothing in this 
world that would break up the old ortho- 
dox churches as quick as some specific for 
dyspepsia—some sure cure. [Laughter.] 
Then we went to church, and the minister 
was up in a pulpit about twenty feet high, 
with a little sounding board over him, and 
he commenced with firstly and went on to 
about twenty-thirdly, and then around by 
way of application, and then divided it oft 
again once or twice, and after having put 
in about two hours he got to revelations. 
We were not allowed to have any fire, even 
if it was in the winter. It was thought to 
be outrageous to be comfortable while you 
are thanking the Lord, and the first church 
that ever had a stove put in it in New Eng- 
land was broken up on that account. 
[Laughter.] Then we went a-nooning and 
then came the catechism, the chief end of 
man. We went through that; and then 
this same sermon was preached commenc- 
ing at the other end and going back. 


-[Laughter.] After that was over we started 
for home, solemn and sad—“not a soldier 
discharged his farewell shot;” not a word 
was said [laughter] and when we got home 
if we had been good boys they would take 
us up to the graveyard to cheer us up a 
little. [Prolonged laughter and applause. ] 
It did cheer me! When I looked at those 
tombs the comforting reflection came to my 
mind that this kind of thing couldn’t last 
always. [Laughter.] Then we had some 
certain books that we read just by way of 
cheerfulness. There was Milner’s “History 
of the Waldenses,” Baxter’s “Call to the 
Unconverted,” and Jenkins’ “On the Atone- 
ment.” I used to read Jenkins’ “On the 
Atonement;” and I have often thought the 
atonement would have to be very broad in 
its provisions to cover the case of a man 
who would write a book like that for a 
boy to read. Well, you know, the Sunday 
had to go at last; and the moment the sun 
went down Sunday night we were free. 
About four or flve o’clock we would go to 
see how the sun was coming out. [Laugh- 
ter.] Sometimes it seemed to me that it 
was just stopping from pure cussedness 
laughter]; but finally it had to go down 
Jlaughter], and when the last rim of light 
sank below the horizon, out would come our 
’ traps, and we would give three cheers for 
liberty once more [Applause.] In those 
times it was thought wrong for a child to 
Jaugh on Sunday. Think of that! A little 
child—a little boy—could go out in the 
garden, and there would be a tree laden 
with blossoms, and this little fellow would 
lean up against the tree, and there would 
be a bird singing and swinging and think- 
ing about four little speckled eggs, warmed 
by the breast of its mate, singing and swing- 
ing, and the music coming rippling out of 
its throat, and the flowers blossoming and 
the air full of perfume, and the great white 
clouds floating in the sky, and that little 
boy would lean up against that trunk, and 
think of hell. [Laughter.] That’s true! 
I have heard them preach when I sat in the 
pew, and my feet didn’t come within eight- 
een inches of the floor, about that hell. And 
they said, “suppose that once in a million 
years a bird would come from some far 
distant planet, and carry off in its bill a 
grain of sand, the time would finally come 
when the last atom composing this earth 
would be carried away,’ and the old 
preacher said, in order to impress upon the 
boys the length of time they would have 
to stay, “it wouldn’t be sun up in hell yet.” 
{Laughter.] Think of that to preach to 
children! I tell you, my friends, no day 
can be so sacred but that the laugh of a 
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little child will make it holier still; no day! 


And yet, at that time, the minds of children 


were poluted by this infamous doctrine of 
eternal punishment; and I denounce it to- 
day as an infamous doctrine beyond the 
power of language to express. Where did 
that doctrine of eternal punishment for the 
children of men come from? It came from 
that wretch in the dug-out. [Laughter.] 
Where did he get it? It was a souvenir 
from the animals, and the doctrine of 
eternal punishment was born in the eyes of 
snakes when they hung in fearful coils, 
watching for their prey. It-was a doctrine. 
born of the howling and barking and growl- 
ing of wild beasts; it was born in the grin 
of the hyenas, and of the depraved chatter 
of the baboons, and J despise it with every 
drop of my blood. Tell me there is a God 
in the serene heaven that will damn his 
children for the expression of an honest 
belief! There have been more men who 
died in their sins, according to your ortho- 
dox religion than there are leaves on all 
the forests of this world ten thousand times 
over. Tell me they are in hell! Tell me 
they are to be punished forever and ever! 
I denounce it as an infamous lie! ‘[Great 
applause.] And when the great ship con- 
taining the hope and aspiration of the 
world, when the great ship freighted with 
mankind goes down in the night of death 
and disaster, I will go down with the ship. 
I don’t want to paddle off in any orthodox 
canoe. I will go down with the ship; and 
if there is a God who will damn his chil- 
dren forever, I had rather go to hell than 
to go to heaven and keep the society of 
such an infamous deity [Applause.] I 
make my choice now. I despise that doc- 
trine and I tell you why. It has covered 
the cheeks of this world with tears. It has 
polluted the hearts of children. It has béen 
a pain and terror to every man that ever . 
believed it. It has filled the good with 
horror and fear, but it has had no effect 
upon the infamous and base. I tell you it 
is a bad doctrine. I read in the papers 
today what Henry Ward Beecher, who I 
regard as the most intellectual preacher in 
the pulpit of the United States, [applause] 
—I will read in the paper what he said 
yesterday—and you will see an abstract of 
it in the New York Times of today—what 
he said. And he has had the courage, and 
he has’ had the magnificent manhood to 
say: “TI say to you and I swear to you 
by the wounds in the hands of Christ, f 
swear to you by the wounds in the body 
and feet of Christ, that this doctrine of 
eternal hell is a most infamous nightmare 
of theology. It never should be preached 


a chance. 


ox 


they are not. 


} happy with his unbelieving wife in hell? 


Can the believing father in heaven be happy 
with his unbelieving children in hell? Can 
the loving wife in heaven be happy with her 
unbelieving husband in hell? I tell you yea. 
Such will be their sense of justice that it 


will increase rather than diminish their 


happiness.” [Laughter.] Think of these 
infamous doctrines that have been taught in 
the name of religion! Do not stuff these 
into the minds of your children. Give them 
Let them read. Let them think. 
Do not treat your children like posts to 
be set in the orthodox road, but like trees 
that need light and sun and air. Be honest 
with them. Be fair with them. In old 
times they used to make all children go to 
bed when they were not sleepy, and all of 
them got up when they were sleepy. 


_ [Laughter.] I say let them go to bed 


when they are sleepy and get up when 
But they say that will do 
for the rich, but not for the poor. Well, 
if the poor have to wake their children 
early in the morning, it is as easy to wake 
them with a kiss as with a club. I believe 
in letting children commence at which end 
of the dinner they want to. [Laughter.] 
Let them eat what they want to. It is 
their business. They know what they want 
to eat. And if they have had their liberty 
from the first, they can beat any doctor in 
the world. All the improvement that has 
ever been made in medicine has been made 
by the recklessness of patients. [Laugh- 
ter.} Yes, sir. Thousands and thousands 
of years the doctors wouldn’t let a man 
have water in fever. Every now and then 
some fellow got reckless and said: “I will 
die, I am so thirsty,” and drank two or 


three quarts of water and got well. [Laugh- 


ter.] And they kept that up until finally 
the doctors said, “that is the best thing for 
a fever you can do.” I have more confi- 
dence to agree with nature about these 


n things than any 


ate oa 
_ iJ 


of the conclusions | 
schools, Just let your children have 
dom, and they will fall right into your wa: 
and do just as you do. But you try to mak 


| them and there is some magnificent, splendid 
| thing in the human heart that will not be 


| driven. And do you know it is the lickiest 


thing for this world that ever happened 
that people are so. What would we have 
been if the people in any age of the world 
had done just as the doctors told them? 
They would have been all dead. [Laugh- 
ter.] What would we have done, if at any 


age of the world we had followed implic- — 


itly the direction of the church? We would 
have been all idiots, everyone. It is a 
splendid thing that there is always some 
fellow who won’t mind, and will think for 
himself. And I believe in letting children 
think for themselves. I believe in having 
a family like a democracy. If there is any 
thing splendid in this world it is a home 
of that kind. They used to tell us: “Let 
your victuals close your mouth’? We used 


to eat as though it was a religious perform- — 


ance. I like to see the children about, and 
every one telling what he has seen and 
heard. I like to hear the clatter of the 
knives and spoons mingling with the laugh- 
ter of their voice. -I had rather hear it than 
any opera that has ever been put upon the 
boards. Let them have liberty; let them 
have freedom, and I tell you your children 
will love you to death. 

Now, I have some excuses to offer for 
the race to which I belong. I have two. 
My first excuse is that this is not a very 
good world to raise folks in anyway. 
{Laughter.] It is not very well adapted 
to raising magnificent people. There’s only 
a quarter of it land to start with. It is 
three times better fitted for raising fish 
than folks, and in that one-quarter of land 
there is not a tenth part fit to raise people 
one. You can’t raise people without a good 
climate. You have got to have the right 
kind of climate, and you have got to have 
certain elements in the soil, or you can’t 
raise good people. Do you know that? 
there is only a little zig-zag strip around 
the world within which have been produced 
all men of genius. The southern hemisphere 
has never produced a man of genius, never, 
and never will until civilization, fighting the 
heat that way and the cold this, widens this 
portion of the earth capable of producing 
great men and great women. It is the same 
with men as it is with vegetation; you 
eo into a garden, and find there flowers 
growing. And as you go up the mountain, 
the birch and the hemlock and the spruce 
are to be found. And as you go toward 
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the top, you find little stunted trees getting 
a miserable subsistence out of the crevices 
of the rocks, and you go on up and up and 
up, until finally you find at the top little 
moss-like freckles. You might as well try 
to raise flowers where those freckles grow, 
as to raise great men and women where 
you haven’t got the soil. 5 

I don’t believe man ever came to any high 
station without woman. There has got to be 
some restraint, something to make you pru- 
dent, something to make you industrious. 
And in a country where you don’t need any 
bed-quilt but a cloud, revolution is the 
normal condition of the people. You have 
got to have the fireside; you have got to 
have the home, and there by the fireside will 
grow and bloom the fruits of the human 
race. I recollect a while ago I was in 
Washington when they were trying to an- 
nex Santo Domingo. They said: “We want 
to take in Santo Domingo.” Says I: “We 
don’t want it.’ “Why,” said they, “it is the 
best climate the earth can produce. There 
is everything you want.” “Yes,” said I, 
“but it won’t produce men. We don’t want 
it. We have got soil enough now. Take 
5,000 ministers from New England, 5,000 
presidents of colleges, and 5,000 solid busi- 
ness men and their families and take them 


- to Santo Domingo; and then you will see 


the effect of climate. The second genera- 
tion you will see barefooted boys riding 
bareback on a mule, with their hair stick- 
ing out of the top of their sombreros, with 
a rooster under each arm going to a cock- 
fight on Sunday.” You have got to have 
the soil; you have got to have the climate, 
and you have got to have another thing— 
you have got to have the fireside. That is 
one excuse I have for us. 

The next excuse is that I think we came 
up from the lower animals. Else how can 
you account for all this snake and hyena 
and jackel in man? Now, then I first heard 
that doctrine, I didn’t like it. I felt sorry 
for people who had nothing but ancestors 
to be proud of. It touched my heart to think 
they would have to go back to the Duke 
Orangoutang or the Duchess Chimpanzee. 
I was sorry, and I hated to believe it. I 
don’t know that it is the truth now. I 
am not satisfied upon that question; I stand 
about eight to seven. [Laughter.] I thought 
it over. I read about it. I read about these 
rudimentary bones and muscles. I didn’t like 
that. I read that everybody had rudimentary 
muscles coming from the ear right down 
here—indicating that the most intellectual 
people in the world have got them. I say, 
“what are they?” “Rudimentary muscles.” 
“What kind of muscles?” “Muscles that 


your ancestors used to have fully devel- 5 
oped.” “What for?” “To flap their ears 
with.” [Laughter.] Well, whether we ever 
had them or not, I know of lots of men 
who ought to have them yet. [Laughter.] 
And finally I said, “Well I guess we came 


/up from the lower animals.” I thought it 


all over, the best I could, and I said, I 
guess we did.” And after a while I began 
to like it, and I like it now better than I did 
before, Do you know that I would rather 
belong to a race that started with skulless 
vertebre in the dim Laurentian seas, wig- 
gling without knowing why they wiggled, 
swimming without knowing where they 
were going; but kept developing and get- 
ting a little further up and a little further 
up, all through the animal world, and finally 
striking this chap in the dug-out. [Laugh- 
ter.] Getting a little bigger, and this fel- 
low calling that fellow a heretic, and that 
fellow calling the other an infidel, and so 
on. For in the history of the world, the 
man who is ahead has always been called a 
heretic. Recollect this! [Laughter.] I 
would rather come from a race that started 
from that skulless vertebre, and come up 
and up and up and finally produced Shake- 
speare, who found the human intellect wal- 
lowing in-a hut and touched it with the 
wand of his genius and it became a palace 
dome and pinnacle. I would rather belong to 
a race that commenced then and produced 
Shakespeare, with the eternal hope of an 
infinite future for the children of progress 
leading from the far horizon, beckoning 
men forward, forward and onward forever. 
I had rather belong to this race and com- 
mence there with that hope, than to have 
sprung from a perfect pair, on which the 
Lord has lost money every day since. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] 

These are the excuses I have for my race, 
Now, my friends, let me say another thing. 
I do not pretend to have floated even with 
the heights of thought; I do not pretend to 
have fathomed the abyss. All I pretend is 
to give simply my honest thought. Every 
creed that we have to-day has upon it the 
mark of whip and chain and faggot. I do 
not want it. Free labor will give us wealth, 
and has given us wealth, and why? Because 
a free brain goes into partnership with a 
free hand. That is why. And when a man 
works for his wife and children, the prob- 
lem of liberty is how to do the most work 
in the shortest space of time; but the prob- 
lem of slavery is how to do the least work 
in the longest space of time. Slavery is 
poverty; liberty is wealth. It is the same 
in thought. Free thought will give us truth, 
and the man who is not in favor of free 


govern that the slaveholder occupied 
to his slaves, exactly. Free thought will 
give us wealth, There has not been a gen- 
eration of free thought yet. It will be time 
to write a creed when there have been a 
few generations of free brained men and 
splendid women in this world. I don’t 
_ know what the future may bring forth; I 
_ don’t know what inventions are in the brain 
of the future; I don’t know what garments 
_ may be woven, with the years to come; but 
I do know coming from the infinite sea of 
the future, there will never touch this “bank 
and shoal of time” a greater blessing, a 
_ grander glory, than liberty for man, woman 
, and child. Oh, liberty, float not forever in 
_ the far horizon, remain not forever in the 
_ dream of the enthusiast and the poet and 
the philanthropist, but come and take up 
thine abode with the children of men for- 
ever, p 
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Mr. BEecHer’s ORTHODOXY. 

Col. Ingersoll having referred in his lec- 
ture last evening to Mr. Beecher’s sermon 
of the previous Sunday, we print the synop- 
tical report of it as published in the New 
York Times: 

Mr. Beecher’s text yesterday (Sunday) 
morning was the ninth verse of the first 
chapter of Ephesians, and the theme of his 
discourse was the background of mystery 
which surrounds, or rather obscures, all 
attempts to teach or understand the attrib- 
utes and nature of God. Men must learn 
these things by their own experience, and, 
in illustrating the difference between God 
and man, he said that man’s essential facul- 
ties are precisely similar to those of God, 
and differ only in degrees, just as the child 
of four years, sitting on his father’s knee, 
has the same powers of reasoning as his 
father only that power in the father is ma- 
tured, while in the child it is weak and ob- 
scure. A man would not hold a candle out 
of the window and say it was sunrise, and 
yet the same light and the same warmth 
exist in the candle that exist in the sun, 
though in an immensely different degree. 
Speaking of the Trinity, Mr. Beecher said 
that he believed there were three persons 
united in one Godhead, but that if any one 
should ask him why he believed it, he should 
tell him frankly that he did not know any- 
thing about it, only that it was easier to be- 
lieve that which he thought coincided with 
the doctrine of the New Testament than to 
contradict it. But he could not attempt to 
explain it. Orthodoxy says that men must 
believe in the Trinity or they cannot come 
into the church. That is called orthodoxy, 


same relation to those | ' 
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conscientious man to know just what to 
preach and what not to preach. A man who | 
values morality, and who has the god of his 
fellow-men at heart, cannot be careless as 
to the things he ought to teach. His own 
head had often reeled, and his mind had 
been greatly troubled, when he reflected 
upon his responsibility in this matter. It 
was no easy matter to remove the rotten 
timbers and replace them with sound ones 
and not stop the voyage of the ship. It was 
said that Adam was created perfect. It 
was also said that Adam sinned, and that in 
consequence of that sin the whole human 
race fell. The human race had existed on 
the earth for thousands and thousands of 
years, and had gone on propagating and 
multiplying until all the waves of the ocean 
which had rolled in upon the shore during 
those centuries did not contain drops 
enough, nor the sands of the sea particles 
enough, nor all the figures of the arithmetie 
numbers enough to compute the preface, to 
say nothing of the body, of the great history 
of the human race, The numbers of the hu- 
man race were actually beyond computation 
and for thousands and thousands and thou- 
sands of yeats they had been born into the 
world, had lived, and struggled, and finally 
died, and gone—where? “If you tell me 
that they have all gone to heaven, my an- 
swer will be that such a sweeping of mud 
into heaven would defile its purity, and I 
cannot accept that. If you tell me that they 
have gone to hell, then I swear by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, whom I have sworn to wor- 
ship forever, that you will make an infidel 
of me. The doctrine that God has been for 
thousands of years peopling this earth with 
human beings, during a period three-fourths 
of which was not illuminated by an altar or 
a church, and in places where a vast popu- 
lation of those people are yet without that 
light, is to transform the Almighty into a 
monster more hideous than Satan himself, 
and I swear by all that is sacred that 1 
will never worship Satan, though he should 
appear dressed in royal robes and seated 
on the throne of Jehovah. Men may say, 
‘You will go to heaven.’ A heaven pre- 
sided over by such a demon as that, who 
has been peopling this world with millions 
of human beings, and then sweeping them 
off into hell, not like dead fiies, but without 
taking the trouble even to kill them, and 
gloating and laughing over their eternal 
misery, is not such a heaven as I want to 
goto. The doctrine is too horrible. I can- 
not believe it and I won’t. They say the 
saints in heaven are so happy that they do 
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not mind the torments of the damned in 
hell; but what sort of saints must they be 
who could be happy while looking down 
upon the horrors of the bottomless pit? 
They don’t mind—they’re safe—they’re hap- 
py! What would the mother think of the 
sixteen-year-old daughter who, when her 
infant was lying dead in the house, should 
come dancing and singing into the parlor, 
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and erin, ‘Oh! I am so happy mother! — 
I don’t care for the dead baby in the coffin! 


Would she not be shocked? And so with 
this doctrine; and by the blood of Christ I 
denounce it; by the wounds in his hands 
and side I abhor it; by his groans and 
agony, I abhor and denounce it as the most 
hideous nightmare of theology.” 


GODS 


GENTLEMEN AND Lapies: An Honest God 
is the Noblest Work of Man. Each na- 
tion has created a god, and the god has 
always resembled his creators. He hated 
and loved what they hated and loved, and 
he was invariably found on the side of 
those in power. Every god was intensely 
patriotic, and detested all nations but his 
own. All these gods demanded praise, 
flattery, and worship. Most of them were 

‘ pleased with sacrifice, and the smell of 
innocent blood has ever been considered 
a divine perfume. [Applause.] All these 
gods have insisted upon having a vast 
number of priests, and the priests have 
always insisted upon being supported by 
the people, and the principal business of 
these priests has been to boast about 
their god, and to insist that he could 
easily vanquish all the other gods put 
together. 

These gods have been manufactured 
after numberless models, and according 
to the most grotesque fashions. Some 
have a thousand arms, some a hundred 
heads, some are adorned with necklaces 
of living snakes, some are armed with 
elubs, some with sword and shield, some 
with bucklers, and some with wings, as 
a cherub; some were invisible; some 
would show themselves entire, and some 
would only show their backs; some were 
jealous; some were foolish; some turned 
themselves into men, some into swans, 
some into bulls, some into doves, and 
some into Holy Ghosts, and made love 
to the beautiful daughters of men. 
Some were married—all ought to have 
been—and some were considered as old 
bachelors from all eternity. Some had 
children, and the children were turned 
into gods and worshiped as their fathers 


had been. Most of these gods were re- 
vengeful, savage, lustful, and ignorant. 
As they generally depended upon their 
priests for information, their ignorance 
can hardly excite our astonishment. [Ap- 
plause.] 


These gods did not even know the 
shape of the worlds they had created, 
but supposed them perfectly flat. Some 
thought the day could be lengthened by 
stopping the sun; that the blowing of 
horns could throw down the walls of a 
city, and all knew so little of the real 
nature of the people they had created 
that they commanded the people to love 
them. Some were so ignorant as to sup- 
pose that man could believe just as he 
might desire, or as they might command, 
and that to be governed by observation, 
reason, and experience was a most foul 
and damning sin. None of these gods 
could give a true account of the creation 
of this earth. All were woefully defi- 
cient in geology and astronomy. As a 
rule, they were most miserable legisla- 
tors, and as executives they were far in- 
ferior to the average of American Presi- 
dents. [Applause.] 


These deities have demanded the most 
abject and degrading obedience. In order 
to please them, man must lay his very 
face in the dust. Of course they have al- 
ways been partial to the people who 
created them, and have generally shown 
their partiality by assisting those people 
to rob and destroy others and to ravish 
their wives and children. 

Nothing is so pleasing to these gods as 
the butchery of unbelievers. Nothing so 
enrages them, even now, as to have some 
ene deny their existence, 


n so poor as to 


god, G 
y, and the raw material cost so little, 
1at generally the god market was fairly 
lutted and heaven crammed with these 
antoms. These gods not only attended 


_ to the skies but were supposed to inter- 
 fere in all the affairs of men, 
_ sided over everybody and everything. 
_ They attended to every department. All 
was supposed to be under their imme- 
_ diate control. 
_ nothing too large; the falling of spar- 
_ rows and the motion of the planets were 


They pre- 


Nothing was too small— 


alike attended to by these industrious 
and observing deities. From their starry 
thrones they frequently came to the earth 
for the purpose of imparting information 
to man. It is related of one that he 
came amid thunderings and lightnings in 
order to tell the people that they should 
not cook a kid in its mother’s milk. Some 
left their shining abodes to tell women 
that they should, or should not, have 
children, to inform a priest how to cut 
and wear his apron, and to give direc- 
tion as to the proper manner for clean- 
ing the intestines of a bird. 

When the people failed to worship one 
of these gods, or failed to feed and clothe 
his priests (which was much the same 
thing), he generally visited them with 
pestilence and famine. Sometimes he al- 
lowed some other nation to drag them 
into slavery—to sell their wives and chil- 
dren: but generally he glutted his venge- 
ance by murdering their first-born. The 
priests always did their whole duty, not 
only in predicting these calamities but in 
proving, when they did happen, that they 
were brought upon the people because 
they had not given quite enough to 
them. 

These gods differed just as the nations 
differed; the greatest and most powerful 
had the most powerful gods, while the 
weaker ones were obliged to content 
themselves with the very offscourings of 
the heavens. Each of these gods prom- 
ised happiness here and hereafter to all 
his slaves, and threatened to eternally 
punish all who either disbelieved in his 
existence or suspected that some other 
god might be his superior; but to deny 
the existence of all gods was, and is, the 
crime of crimes. Redden your hands 
with human blood; blast by slander the 
fair fame of the innocent; strangle the 
smiling child upon its mother’s knees; 
deceive, ruin and desert the beautiful girl 
who loves and trusts you, and your case 
is not hopeless. For all this, and for all 


or 
ods were made so | and for all these, that bankrupt co 


am 


these you may be forgiven. 


tablished by the gospel, will give you | 
discharge; but deny the existence of these 
divine ghosts, of these gods, and the 
sweet and tearful face of Mercy becomes — 
livid with eternal hate. Heaven’s golden 
gates are shut, and you, with an infinite 
curse ringing in your ears, with the brand 
of infamy upon your brow, commence 
your endless wanderings in the lurid 
gloom of hell—an immortal vagrant—an 
eternal outcast—a deathless convict. 

One of these gods, and one who de- — 
mands our love, our admiration and our 
worship, and one who is worshiped, if 
mere heartless ceremony is worship, gave 
to his chosen people for their guidance 
the following laws of war: ‘When thou 
comest nigh unto a city to fight against 
it, then proclaim peace unto it. And it 
shall be if it make thee answer of peace, 
and open unto thee, then it shall be that 
all the people that is found therein shall 
be tributaries unto thee, and they shall 
serve thee. And if it will make no peace 
with thee, but will make war against thee, — 
then thou shalt besiege it. And when 
the Lord thy God hath delivered it into 
thy hands thou shalt smite every male 
thereof with the edge of the sword. But 
the women and the little ones, and the 
cattle and all that is in the city even all 
the spoil thereof shalt thou take unto 
thyself and thou shalt eat the spoil of 
thine enemies, which the Lord thy God 
hath given thee. Thus shalt thou do 
unto all the cities which are very far off 
from thee which are not of the city of 
these nations. But of the cities of these 
people which the Lord thy God doth 
give thee for an inheritance, thow shalt 
save alive nothing that breatheth,’ 

Is is possible for man to conceive of 
anything more perfectly infamous? Can 
you believe that such directions were 
given by any except an infinite fiend? 
Remember that the army receiving these 
instructions was one of invasion. Peace 
was offered upon condition that the peo- 
ple submitting should be the slaves of 
the invader; but if any should have the 
courage to defend their homes, to fight 
for the love of wife and child, then the 
sword was to spare none—not even the 
prattling dimpled babe. [Applause.] 

And we are called upon to worship such 
a god; to get upon our knees and tell 
him that he is good, that he is merciful, 
that he is just, that he is love. We are 
asked to stifle every noble sentiment of 
the soul and to trample under foot all 


the sweet charities of the heart. Because 
we refuse to stultify ourselves—refuse to 
become liars—we are denounced, hated, 
traduced and ostracized here, and this 
same god threatens to torment _us in 
eternal fire the moment death allows 
him to clutch our naked, helpless souls. 
Let the people hate, let the god threaten 
—we will educate them, and we will de- 
spise and defy him. ba 
The book called the Bible is filled with 
passages equally horrible, unjust and 
atrocious. This is the book to be read in 
schools in order to make our children 
loving, kind and gentle! This is the book 
to be recognized in our Constitution as 
the source of all authority and justice! 
Strange that no one has ever been per- 
secuted by the church for believing God 
bad, while hundreds of millions have been 
destroyed for thinking him good! The 
orthodox church never will forgive the 
Universalist for saying “God is love.” 
It has always been considered as one of 


the very highest evidences of true and. 


undefiled religion to insist that all men, 
women and children deserve eternal dam- 
nation. It has always been heresy to say 
“God will at last save all.” 

We are asked to justify these frightful 
- passages, these infamous laws of war, 
because the Bible is the Word of God. 
As a matter of fact, there never was, and 
there never can be, an argument even 
tending to prove the inspiration of any 
book whatever. In the absence of posi- 
tive evidence, analogy and experience, 
argument is simply impossible, and at the 
very best can amount only to a useless 
agitation of the air. The instant we ad- 
mit that a book is too sacred to be 
doubted, or even reasoned about, we are 
mental serfs. It is infinitely absurd to 
suppose that a god would address a com- 
munication to intelligent beings, and yet 
make it a crime, to be punished in eter- 
nal flames, for them to use their intelli- 
gence for the purpose of understanding 
his communication. If we have the right 
to use our reason we certainly have the 
right to act in accordance with it, and no 
god can have the right to punish us for 
such action. [Applause.] 

The doctrine that future happiness 
depends upon belief is monstrous. It is 
the infamy of infamies. The notion that 
faith in Christ is to be rewarded by an 
eternity of bliss, while a dependence upon 
reason, observation, and experience mer- 
its everlasting pain, is too absurd for 
refutation, and can be relieved only by 
that unhappy mixture of insanity and ig- 
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What man who 
ever thinks can believe that blood can 
appease God? And yet our entire sys-— 
tem of religion is based upon that be- 


lief. The Jews pacified Jehovah with the 


blood of animals, and according to the 
Christian system the blood of Jesus soft- 
ened the heart of God a little, and ren- 
dered possible the salvation of a for- 
tunate few. It is hard to conceive how 
the human mind can give assent to such 
terrible ideas, or how any sane man can 
read the Bible and still believe in the 
doctrine of inspiration. 

Whether the Bible is true or false, is 
of no consequence in comparison with the 
mental freedom of the race. 

Salvation through slavery is worthless. 
Salvation from slavery is inestimable. 

As long as man believes the Bible to 
be infallible, that book is his master. The 
civilization of this century is not the 
child of faith but of unbelief—the result 
of free thought. 

All that is necessary, as it seems to 
me, to convince any reasonable person 
that the Bible is simply and purely of 
human invention—of barbarian invention 
—is to read it. Read it as you would any 
other book; think of it as you would 
any other; get the bondage of reverence 
from your eyes; push from the throne 
of your brain the cowled form of super- 
stition—then read the holy Bible, and 
you will be amazed that you ever, for a 
moment, supposed a being of infinite 
wisdom, goodness and purity to be the 
author of such ignorance and of such 
atrocity. 


Our ancestors not only had their god- 
factories but they made their devils as 
well. [Applause.] These devils were 
generally disgraced and fallen gods. Some 
had headed unsuccessful revolts; some 
had been caught sweetly reclining in the 
shadowy folds of some fleecy cloud, kiss- 
ing the wife of the god of gods. These 
devils generally sympathized with man. 
There is in regard to them a most won- 
derful fact: In nearly all the theologies, 
mythologies and religions the devils have 
been much more humane and merciful 
than. the gods. No devil ever gave one 
of his generals an order to kill children 
and to rip open the bodies of pregnant 
women. Such barbarities were always 
ordered by the good gods. The pesti- 
lences were sent by the most merciful 
gods. The frightful famine, during which 
the dying child with pallid lips sucked 
the withered bosom of a dead mother, 


“was sent by the loving gods. No devil 
tality. 


was ever charged with such fiendish bru- 
[Applause.] + 
One of these gods, according to the 


account drowned an entire world, with 


the exception of eight persons. The old, 
the young, the beautiful and the helpless 
were remorselessly devoured by the 
shoreless sea. This, the most fearful 
tragedy that the imagination of ignorant 
priests ever conceived, was the act, not 
of a devil, but of a god, so-called, whom 
men ignorantly worship unto this day. 
What a stain such an act would leave 
upon the character of a devil! One of 
the prophets of one of these gods, hav- 
ing in his power a captured king, hewed 
him in pieces in sight of all the people. 
Was ever any imp of any devil guilty of 
such savagery? 

One of these gods is reported to have 
given the following directions concern- 
ing human slavery: “If thou buy a He- 


‘brew servant, six years shall he serve, 


and in the seventh he shall go out free 
for nothing. If he came in by himself, 
he shall go out by himself; if he were 
married, then his wife shall go out with 
him. If his master have given him a 
wife, and she have borne him sons or 
daughters, the wife and her children shall 
De her master’s, and he shall go out by 
himself. And if the servant shall plainly 
say, I love my master, my wife and my 
children, I will not go out free, then his 


‘master shall bring him unto the judges: 


he shall also bring him unto the door, 
or unto the doorpost; and his master 
shall bore his ear through with an awl; 
and he shall serve him forever.” 

According to this a man was given lib- 
erty upon condition that he would desert 
forever his wife and children. Did any 
devil ever force upon a husband, upon a 
father, so cruel and so heartless an al- 
ternative? Who can worship such a god? 
Who can bend the knee to such a mon- 
ster? Who can pray to such a fiend? 

All these gods threatened to torment 
forever the soul of their enemies. Did 
any devil ever make so infamous a threat? 
The basest thing recorded of the devil 
is what he did concerning Job and his 
family, and that was done by the express 
permission of one of these gods and to 
decide a little differenece of opinion be- 
tween their serene highnesses as to the 
character of “my servant Job.” : 

The first account we have of the devil 
is found in that purely scientific book 
called Genesis, and is as follows: “Now 
the serpent was more subtile than any 


beast of the field which the Lord God 


had made, and he said unto the woman, 
Yea, hath God said, ye shall not eat of 


ad 


the fruit of the trees of the garden? — 


And the woman said unto the serpent, 


We may eat of the fruit of the trees of = 


the garden; but of the fruit of the tree 
which is in the midst of the garden God 
hath said, Ye shalt not eat of, neither 
shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And the 
serpent said unto the woman, ‘Ye shall 
not surely die. For God doth know that 
in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes 
shall be opened and ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil. And when the 
woman saw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise, she took of the fruit thereof 
and did eat, and gave also unto her hus- 
band with her, and he did eat. * * * 
And the Lord God said, Behold the man 
has become as one of us, to know good 
and evil; and now, lest he put forth his 
hand, and take also of the tree of life 
and eat, and live forever. Therefore the 
Lord God sent him forth from the gar- 
den of Eden to till the ground from 
which he was taken. So he drove out the 
man, and he placed at the east of the 
garden of Eden cherubim and a flaming 
sword, which turned every way to keep 
the way of the tree of life.” 

According to this account the promise 
of the devil was fulfilled to the very let- 
ter. Adam and Eve did not die, and they 
sae become as gods, knowing good and 
evil. 

The account shows, however, that the 
gods dreaded education and knowledge 
then just as they do now. The church 
still faithfully guards the dangerous tree 
of knowledge, and has exerted in all ages 
her utmost power to keep mankind from 
eating the fruit thereof. The priests have 
never ceased repeating the old falsehood 
and the old threat: “Ye shall not eat of 
it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.” 
From every pulpit comes the same cry, 
born of the same fear: “Lest they eat 
and become as gods, knowing good and 
evil.” For this reason, religion hates 
science, faith detests reason, theology is 
the sworn enemy of philosophy, and the 
church with its flaming sword still guards 
the hated tree and like its supposed 
founder, curses to the lowest depths the 
brave thinkers who eat and become as 
gods. [Applause.] 

If the account given in Genesis is really 
true, ought we not, after all, to thank 
this serpent? He was the first school- 


-same circumstances 
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master, the first advocate of learning, the 
first enemy of ignorance, the first to 
whisper in human ears the sacred word 
liberty, the creator of ambition, the au- 
thor of modesty, of inquiry, of doubt, of 
investigation, of progress and of civiliza- 
tion. 

Give me the storm and tempest of 
thought and action, rather than the dead 
calm of ignorance and faith! Banish me, 
from Eden when you will, but first let me 
eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge! 

Some nations have borrowed their 
gods; of this number, we are compelled 
to say, is our own. The Jews have ceased 
to exist as a nation, and having no fur- 
ther use for a god, our ancestors appro- 
priated him and adopted their devil at 
the same time. This borrowed god is 
still an object of some adoration, and 
this adopted devil still excites the appre- 
hensions of our people. He is still sup- 
posed to be setting his traps and snares 
for the purpose of catching our unwary 
souls, and is still, with reasonable success, 
waging the old war against our god. 

To me, it seems easy to account for 
these ideas concerning gods and devils. 
They are a perfectly natural production. 
Man has created them all, and under the 
will create them 
again. Man has not only created all these 
gods but he has created them out of the 
materials by which he has been sur- 
rounded. Generally he has modeled them 
after himself, and has given them hands, 
heads, feet, eyes, ears, and organs of 
speech. Each nation made its gods and 
devils speak its language not only, but 
put in their mouths the same mistakes in 
history, geography, astronomy, and in all 
matters of fact generally made by the 
people. No god was ever in advance of 
the nation that created him. The ne- 
groes represented their deities with black 
skins and curly hair. The Mongolian 
gave to his a yellow complexion and dark, 
almond-shaped eyes. The Jews were not 
allowed to paint theirs or we should have 
seen Jehovah with a full beard, an oval 
face and an aquiline nose. Zeus was a 
perfect Greek, and Jove looked as though 
a member of the Roman Senate. The 
gods of Egypt had the patient face and 
placid look of the loving people who 
made them. The gods of northern coun- 
tries were represented warmly clad in 
robes of fur; those of the tropics were 
naked. The Gods of India were often 
mounted upon elphants: those of some 
islanders were great swimmers, and the 
deities of the Arctic zone were passion- 
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ately fond of whale’s blubber. Nearly 
all people have carved or painted repre- 
sensations of their gods, and these repre- 
sentations were, by the lower classes, 
generally treated as the real gods, and to 
these images and idols they addressed 
prayers and offered sacrifice. _ i 

“In some countries, even at this day, if 
the people after long praying do not ob- 
tain their desires, they turn their images 
off as impotent gods, or upbraid them in 
a most reproachful manner, loading them 
with blows and curses. ‘How now, dog 
of a spirit,’ they say, ‘we-give you lodg- 
ing in a magnificent temple, we gild you 
with gold, feed you with the choicest 
food, and offer incense to you; yet, after 
all this care, you are so ungrateful as to 
refuse us what we ask.’ Hereupon they 
will pull the god down and drag him 
through the filth of the street. If, in the 
meantime, it happens that they obtain 
their request, then, with a great deal of 
ceremnony, they wash him clean, carry 
him back and place him in his temple 
again, where they fall down and make 
excuses for what they have done. ‘Of a 
truth,” they say, ‘we were a little too 
hasty, and you were a little too long in 
your grant. Why should you bring this 
beating on yourself? But what is done 
cannot be undone. Let us not think of 
it any more. If you will forget what is 
past, we will gild you over brighter again 
than before.’ ” 

Man has never been at a loss for gods. 
He has worshiped almost everything, in- 
cluding the vilest and most disgusting 
beasts. He has worshiped fire, air, water, 
light, stars, and for hundreds of ages 
prostrated himself before enormous 
snakes. Savage tribes often make gods 
of articles they get from civilized people. 
The Todas worship a cowbell. The Ko- 
tas worship two silver plates, which they 
regard as husband and wife, and another 
tribe manufactured a god out of a king of 
hearts. 

Man, having always been the physical 
superior of woman, accounts for the fact 
that most of the high gods have been 
males. Had woman been the physical 
superior, the powers supposed to be the 
ruler of Nature would have been woman, 
and instead of being represented in the 
apparel of man they would have luxuri- 
ated in trains, lownecked dresses, laces 
and back-hair. 

Nothing can be plainer than that each 
nation gives to its god its peculiar char- 
acteristics, and that every indivdual gives 
to his god his personal peculiarities. 


a id es tal 
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an has no ideas, and can have none, 
ept those suggested by his surround- 

He cannot conceive of anything 
terly unlike what he has seen or felt. 


separate, deform, beautify, improve, mul- 


tiply and compare what he sees, what he 


feels, what he hears, and all of which he 
takes cognizance through the medium of 
the senses; but he cannot create. Hav- 
ing seen exhibitions of power, he can 
Say, Omnipotent. Having lived, he can 
say, immortality. Knowing something of 
time, he can say, eternity. Conceiving 
something of intelligence, he can say, 
God. Having seen exhibitions of malice, 
he can say, devil. A few gleams of hap- 
piness having fallen athwart the gloom 
of his life, he can say, heaven. Pain, in 
its numberless forms, having been ex- 
perienced, he can say, hell. Yet all these 
ideas have a foundation in fact, and only 
a foundation. The superstructure has 
been reared by exaggerating, diminishing, 
combining, separating, deforming, beau- 
tifying, improving or multiplying reali- 
ties, so that the edifice or fabric is but 


‘the incongruous grouping of what man 


has perceived through the medium of the 
senses. It is as though we should give 
to a lion the wings of an eagle, the hoofs 
of a bison, the tail of a horse, the pouch 
of a kangaroo, and the trunk of an ele- 
phant. We have in imagination created 
an impossible monster. And yet the va- 
rious parts of this monster really exist. 
So it is with the gods that man has made. 
eyond Nature man cannot go, even 

in thought; above Nature he cannot rise; 
below Nature he cannot fall. [Applause.] 
Man, in his ignorance, supposed that 
all phenomena were produced by some 
intelligent powers, and with direct refer- 
ence to him. To preserve friendly rela- 
tions with these powers was, and still is, 
the object of all religions. Man knelt 
through fear and to implore assistance, 
or through gratitude for some favor 
which he supposed had been rendered. 
He endeavored by supplication to ap- 


“pease some being who for some reason, 


had, as he believed, become enraged. The 
lightning and thunder terrified him. In 
the presence of the volcano he sank upon 
his knees. The great forests filled with 
wild and ferocious beasts, the monstrous 
serpents crawling in mysterious depths, 
the boundless sea, the flaming comets, 
the sinister eclipses, the awful calmness 
of the stars, and, more than all, the per- 
petual presence of death, convinced him 
that he was the sport and prey of unseen 


He can exaggerate, diminish, combine, | 


frightful diseases to which he was sub- 
ject, the freezings and burnings of fever, 
the contortions of epilepsy, the sudden 
palsies, the darkness of night, and the 
wild, terrible and fantastic dreams that 
filled his brain, satisfied him that he was 
haunted and pursued by countless spirits 
of evil. For some reason he supposed 
that these spirits differed in power—that 
they were not all alike malevolent—that 
the higher controlled the lower, and that 
his very existence depended upon gaining 
the existence of the more powerful. For 
this purpose he resorted to prayer, to 
flattery, to worship and to sacrifice. These 
ideas appear to have been almost univer- 
sal in savage man. 

For ages all nations supposed that the 
sick and insane were possessed by evil 
spirits, For thousands of years the prac- 
tice of medicine consisted in frightening 
these spirits away. Usually the priests 
would make the loudest and most dis- 
cordant noises possible. 
blow horns, beat upon rude drums, clash 
cymbals, and in the meantime utter the 
most unearthly yells. If the noise-rem- 
edy failed they would implore the aid of 
some more powerful spirit. 

To pacify these spirits was considered 
of infinite importance. The poor barba- 
trian, knowing that men could be soft- 
ened by gifts, gave to these spirits that 
which to him seemed of the most value. 
With bursting heart he would offer the 
blood of his dearest child. It was impos- 
sible for him to conceive of a god utterly 
unlike himself, and he naturally supposed 
that these powers of the air would be af- 
fected a little at the sight of so great 
and so deep a sorrow. It was with the 
barbarian then as with the civilized now— 
one class lived upon and made merchan- 
dise of the fears of another. Certain per- 
sons took it upon themselves to appease 
the gods and to instruct the people in 
their duties to these unseen powers. This 
was the origin of the priesthood. The 
priest pretended to stand between the 
wrath of the gods and the helplesness of 
man. He was man’s attorney at the 
court of heaven, He carried to the in- 
visible world a flag of truce, a protest and 
a request. He came back with a com- 
mand, and with authority and with 
power. Man fell upon his knees before 
his own servant, and the priest, taking 
advantage of the awe inspired by his sup- 
posed influence with the god, made of 
his fellow-man a cringing hypocrite and 
slave. Even Christ, the supposed son of 


and malignant powers. The strange and 


They would 
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God, taught that persons were possessed 
of evil spirits, and frequently, according 
to the account, gave proof of his divine 
origin and mission by frightening droves 
of devils out of his unfortunate country- 
men. Casting out devils was his principal 
employment, and the devils thus banished 
took occasion to acknowledge him as the 
true Messiah; which was not only very 
kind of them, but quite fortunate for him. 
The religious people have always regard- 
ed the testimony of these devils as per- 
fectly conclusive, and the writers of the 
New Testament quote the words of these 
imps of darkness with great satisfaction. 

The fact that Christ could withstand 
the temptation of the devil was consid- 
ered as conclusive evidence that he was 
assisted by some God, or at least by some 
being superior to man. St. Matthew gives 
an account of an attempt made by the 
devil to tempt the supposed son of God; 
and it has always excited the wonder of 
Christians that the temptation was so 
nobly and heroically withstood. The ac- 
count to which I refer is as follows: 

“Then was Jesus led up of the spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil. And when the tempter came to 
him, he said: ‘If thou be the son of God, 
command these stones to be made bread.’ 
But he answered and said: ‘It is writ- 
ten: man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.’ Then the devil 
taketh him up into the holy city and set- 
teth him upon a pinnacle of the temple 
and saith unto him: ‘If thou be the son 
of God, cast thyself down, for it is writ- 
ten, He shall give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee, lest at any time thou shalt 
dash thy foot against a stone.’ Jesus 
said unto him: ‘It is written again, thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.’ Again 
the devil taketh him up into an exceed- 
ing high mountain and showeth him all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them, and saith unto him: ‘AI! these 
will I give thee if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me,’” : 

The Christians now claim that Jesus 
was God. If he was God, of course the 
devil knew that fact, and yet, according 
to this account, the devil took the om- 
nipotent God and placed him upon a pin- 
nacle of the temple and endeavored to in- 
duce him to dash himself against the 
earth. Failing in that, he took the crea- 
tor, owner and governor of the universe 
up into an exceeding high mountain and 
offered him this world—this grain of sand 
—if he, the God of all the worlds, would 
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fall down and worship him, a poor devil, 
without even a tax title to one foot of 


| dirt! Is it possible the devil was such an 
idiot? Should any great credit be given 


to this deity for not being caught with 
such chaff! Think of it! The devil—the 
prince of sharpers—the king of cunning 
—the master of finesse, trying to. bribe 
God with a grain of sand that belonged 
to God! : 

Is there in all the religious literature 
of the world anything more grossly ab- 
surd than this? = ; 

These devils, according to the Bible, 
were of various kinds—some could speak 
and hear, others were deaf and dumb. All 
could not be cast out in the same way. 
The deaf and dumb spirits were quite 
dificult to deal with. St. Mark tells of 
a gentleman who brought his son to 
Christ. The boy, it seems, was possessed 
of a dumb spirit, over which the disciples . 
had no control. “Jesus said unto the 
spirit: ‘Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I 
charge thee come out of him, and enter 
no more unto him.’” Whereupon the 
deaf spirit (having heard what was said) 
cried out (being dumb) and immediate- 
ly vacated the premises. The ease with 
which Chirst controlled this deaf and 
dumb spirit excited the wonder of his 
disciples, and they asked him privately 
why they could not cast that spirit out. 
To whom he replied: “This kind can 
come forth by nothing but prayer and 
fasting.’ Is there a Christian in the 
whole world who would believe such a 
story if told in any other book? The 
trouble is these pious people shut up 
their reason, and then open their Bible. 

In the olden times the existence of 
devils was universally admitted. The peo- 
ple had no doubt upon that subject, and 
from such belief it followed as a matter 
of course that a person, in order to van- 
quish these devils, had either to be a god, 
or to be assisted by one. All founders 
of religions have established their claims 
to divine origin by controlling evil spir- 
its and suspending the laws of nature. 
Casting out devils was a certificate of di- 
vinity. A prophet unable to cope with 
the powers of darkness was regarded 
with contempt. The utterance of the 
highest and noblest sentiments, the most 
blameless and holy life, commanded but 
little respect unless accompanied by 
power to work miracles and command 
spirits. 

This belief in good and evil powers 
had its origin in the fact that man was 
surrounded by what he was pleased ta 


g 
cribed to good spirits, while those affect- 
ing him unpleasantly or injuriously were 
ascribed to evil spirits. It being admit- 
ted that all phenomena were produced by 
spirits, the spirits were divided accord- 
ing to the phenomena, and the phenom- 
ena were good or bad as they affected 
man. Good spirits were supposed to be 
the authors of good phenomena, and evil 
spirits of the evil—so that the idea of a 
devil has been as universal as the idea of 
a god, 

Many writers maintain that an idea to 
become universal must be true; that all 
universal ideas are innate, and that in- 
nate ideas cannot be false. If the fact 
that an idea has been universal proves 
that it is innate, and if the fact that an 
idea is innate proves that it is correct, 
then the believer in innate ideas must ad- 
mit that the evidence of a god superior 
to nature, and of a devil superior to 
nature, is exactly the same, and that the 
existence of such a devil must be as self- 
evident as the existence of such a god. 

~The truth is, a god was inferred from 
good, and a devil from bad, phenomena. 
And it is just as natural and logical to 
suppose that a devil would cause happi- 
ness as to suppose that a god would 
produce misery. Consequently, if an in- 
telligence, infinite and supreme, is the 
immediate author of all phenomena, it is 
difficult to determine whether such in- 
telligence is the friend or enemy of man. 
If phenomena were all good, we might 
say they were all produced by a perfect- 
ly beneficent being. If they were all bad, 
we might say they were produced by a 
perfectly malevolent power; but as phe- 
nomena are, as they affect man, both 
good and bad, they must be produced by 
different and antagonistic spirits; by one 
who is sometimes actuated by kindness, 
and sometimes by malice; or all must be 
produced of necessity, and without refer- 
ence to their consequences upon man, 

The foolish doctrine that all phenom- 
ena can be traced to the interference of 
good and evil spirits, has been, and still 
is almost universal. That most people 
still believe in some spirit that can 
change the natural order of events is 
proven by the fact that nearly all resort 
to prayer. Thousands at this very mo- 
ment are probably imploring some sup- 
posed power to interfere in their behalf. 
Some want health restored; some ask 
that the loved and absent be watched 
over and protected some pray for riches, 


some vainly ask for food, some ask for 
revivals, a few ask for more wisdom, an 

now and then one tells the Lord to d 
as he thinks best. Thousands ask to b 
protected from the devil; some, like Da- 
vid, pray for revenge, and some implore, 

even God, not to lead them into tempta-_ 
tion. All these prayers rest upon and 

are produced by the idea that some power 
not only can but probably will change the 

order of the universe. This belief has 

been among the great majority of tribes 

and nations. All sacred books are filled 

with the accounts of such interferences, 

eat our own Bible is no exception to this 

rule. 


If we believe in a power superior to 
nature, it is perfectly natural to suppose 
that such power can and will interfere in 
the affairs of this world. If there is no 
interference, of what practical use can 
such power be? The Scriptures give us 
the most wonderful accounts of divine 
interference: Animals talk like men; 
springs gurgle from dry bones; the sun 
and moon stop in the heavens in order 
that General Joshua may have more time 
to murder; the shadow on a dial goes 
back ten degrees to convince a petty king 
of a barbarous people that he is not go- 
ing to die of a boil; fire refused to burn; 
water positively declined to seek its level, 
but stands up like a wall; grains of sand 
become lice; common walking sticks, to 
gratify a mere freak, twist themselves 
into serpents and then swallow each other 
by way of exercise; murmuring streams, 
laughing at the attraction of gravitation, 
run up hill for years, following wander- 
ing tribes from a pure love of frolic; 
prophecy becomes altogether easier than 
history; the sons of God become enam- 
ored of the world’s girls; women are 
changed into salt for the purpose of keep- 
ing a great event fresh in the minds of 
man; an excellent article of brimstone 
is imported from heaven free of duty; 
clothes refuse to wear out for forty 
years, birds keep restaurants and feed 
wandering prophets free of expense; 
bears tear little children in pieces for 
laughing at old men without wigs; mus- 
cular development depends upon the 
length of one’s hair; dead people come 
to life, simply to get a joke on their 
enemies and heirs; witches and wizards 
converse freely with the souls of the de- 
parted, and God himself becomes a stone- 
cutter and engraver, after having been a 
tailor and a dressmaker. 


The veil between heaven and earth was 
always rent or lifted. The shadows of 
this world, the radiance of heaven, and 
the glare of hell mixed and mingled un- 
til man became uncertain as to which 
country he really inhabited. Man dwelt 
in an unreal world. He mistook his 
ideas, his dream, for real things. His 


fears became terrible and malicious mon- 


sters. He lived in the midst of furies and 
fairies, nymphs and naiads, goblins and 
ghosts, witches and wizards, sprites and 
spooks, deities and devils. The obscure 
and gloomy depths were filled with claw 
and wing—with beak and hoof—with 
leering look and sneering mouths—with 
the malice of deformity—with the cun- 
ning of hatred and with all the slimy 
forms that fear can draw and paint upon 
the shadowy canvas of the dark. 

It is enough to make one almost in- 
sane with pity to think what man in the 
long night has suffered: of the tortures 
he has endured, surrounded, as he sup- 
posed, by malignant powers and clutched 
by the fierce phantoms of the air. No 
wonder that he fell upon his trembling 
knees—that he built altars and reddened 
them even with his own blood. No won- 
der that he implored ignorant priests and 
impudent magicians for aid. No wonder 
that he crawled groveling in the dust to 
the temple’s door, and there, in the in- 
sanity of despair, besought the deaf gods 
to hear his bitter cry of agony and fear. 

The savage as he emerges from a state 
or barbarism gradually loses faith in his 
idols of wood and stone, and in their 
place puts a multitude of spirits. As he 
advances in knowledge, he generally dis- 
cards the petty spirits, and in their stead 
believes in one, whom he supposes to be 
infinite and supreme. Supposing this 
great spirit to be superior to nature, he 
offers worship or flattery in exchange for 
assistance. At last, finding that he ob- 
tains no aid from this supposed deity— 
finding that every search after the abso- 
lute must of necessity end in failure— 
finding that man cannot by any possi- 
bility conceive of the conditionless—he 
begins to investigate the facts by which 
he is surrounded and to depend upon 
himself. 

The people are beginning to think, to 
reason and investigate. Slowly, pain- 
fully, but surely, the gods are being 
driven from the earth. Only upon rare 
occasions are they, even by the most re- 
ligious, supposed to interfere in the af- 
fairs of men. In most matters we are at 
last supposed to be free. Since the in- 
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vention of steamships and railways, so 
that the products of all countries can be © 
easily interchanged, the gods have quit 
the business of producing famine. Now 
and then they kill a child because it is 
idolized by its parents. As a rule they 
have given up causing accidents on rail- 
roads, exploding boilers, and bursting 
kerosene lamps. Cholera, yellow fever, 
and smallpox are still considered heav- 
enly weapons; but measles, itch and ague 
are now attributed to natural causes. As 
a general thing, the gods have stopped 
drowning children, except as a punish- 
ment for violating the Sabbath. They 
still pay some attention to the affairs of 
kings, men of genius and persons of great 
wealth: but ordinary people are left to 
shift for themselves as best they may. 
In wars between nations the gods still 
interfere; but in prize fights the best 
man, with an honest referee, is almost 
sure to win. ; 

The church cannot abandon the idea of 
special providence. To give up that doc- 
trine is to give up all. The church must 
insist that prayer is answered—that some 
power superior to nature hears and 
grants the requests of the sincere and 
humble Christian, and that this same 
power in some mysterious way provides 
for all. 

A devout clergyman sought every op- 
portunity to impress upon the mind of 
his son the fact that God takes care of 
all his creatures; that the falling sparrow 
attracts his attention, and that his loving 
kindness is over all his works. Happen- 
ing one day to see a crane wading in 
quest of food the good man pointed out 
to his son the perfect adaptation of the 
crane to get his living in that manner. 
“See,” said he, “how his legs are formed 
for wading! What a longer slender bill 
he has! Observe how nicely he folds 
his feet when putting them in or drawing 
them out of the water! He does not 
cause the slightest ripple. He is thus 
enabled to approach the fish without giv- 
ing them any notice of his arrival. My 
son,” said he, “it is impossible to look at 
that bird without recognizing the design, 
as well as the goodness of God, in thus 
providing the means of subsistence,” 
“Yes,” replied the boy, “I think I see the 
goodness of God, at least so far as the 
crane is concerned, but after all, father, 
don’t you think the arrangement a little 
tough on the fish?” 

_Even the advanced religionist, although 
disbelieving in any great amount of in- 
terference by the gods in this age of the 


- quence 


Ler gi . , 
that in the beginning 
made the laws governing the 
. He believes that in conse- 
. of these laws a man can lift a 
greater weight with, than without, a 
lever; that this god so made matter, and 

so established the order of things that 
two bodies cannot occupy the same space 

at the same time; so that a body once 
put in motion will keep a-moving until 
it is stopped; so that it is a greater dis- 
tance around than across a circle, so that 

a perfect square has four equal sides in- 

stead of five or seven. He insists that 

it took a direct interposition of provi- 

dence to make the whole greater than a 

part, and that had it not been for this 

power superior to nature twice one might 
have been more than twice two, and 
sticks and strings might have had only 

one end apiece. Like the old Scotch di- 

vine, he thanks God that Sunday comes 

at the end instead of the middle of the 
week, and that death comes at the close 
instead of at the commencement of life, 
thereby giving us time to prepare for 
that holy day and that most solemn event. 
These religious people see nothing but 
design everywhere, and personal, intel- 
ligent interference in everything. They 
insist that the universe has been created, 
and that the adaptation of means to end 
is perfectly apparent. They point us to 
the sunshine, to the flowers, to the April 
rain, and to all there is of beauty and 
of use in the world. Did it ever occur 
to them that a cancer is as beautiful in 
its‘development as is the reddest rose? 

That what they are pleased to call the 

adaptation of means to ends is as appar- 

ent in the cancer as in the April rain? 

How beautiful the process of digestion! 

By what ingenious methods the blood is 

poisoned so that the cancer shall have 

food! By what wonderful contrivance 
the entire system of man is made to pay 
tribute to this divine and charming can- 
cer! See by what admirable instrumen- 
talities it feeds itself from the surround- 
ing, quivering, dainty flesh! See how it 
gradually but surely expands and grows! 
By what marvelous mechanism it is sup- 
plied with long and slender roots that 
reach out to the most secret nerves of 
pain for sustenance and life! What beau- 
tiful colors it presents! Seen through 
the microscope it is a miracle of order 
and beauty. All the ingenuity of man 
cannot stop its growth. Think of the 
amount of thought it must have required 
to invent a way by which the life of one 
man might be given to produce one can- 


jivers 


| and that the inventor of this wonderf 


| finite vacuum and in perfect idleness. 
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cer? Is it possible to look upon ficand ae 
doubt there is design in the universe, 


cancer must be infinitely powerful, i 
genious and good? i 
_ We are told that the universe was de- — 
signed and created, and that it is absurd © 
to suppose that matter has existed from 
eternity, but that it is perfectly self-evi- 
dent that God has. 
If a god created the uiverse, then there 
must have been a time when he com- 
menced to create. Back of that time 
there must have been an eternity, during 
which there had existed nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing—except this supposed 
god. According to this theory, this god 
spent an eternity, so to speak, in an in- 


Admitting that a god did create the 
universe, then the question arises, of what 
did he create it? It certainly was not 
made of nothing. Nothing, considered 
in the light of raw material, is a most 
decided failure. It follows, then, that a 
god must have made the universe out of a 
himself, he being the only existence. The 
universe is material, and if it was made ae 
of god, the god must have been material. 
With this very thought in his mind, 
Anaximander of Miletus said: “Creation 
is the decomposition of the infinite.” 

It has been demonstrated that the 
earth would fall to the sun only for the x 
fact that it is attracted by other worlds, 
and those worlds must be attracted by 
other worlds still beyond them, and so 
on, without end. This proves the mate- 
rial universe to be infinite. If an infinite 
universe has been made out of an infinite 
god, how much of the god is left? 


The idea of a creative deity is grad- 
ually being abandoned, and nearly all 
truly scientific minds admit that matter 
must have existed from eternity. It is 
indestructible, and the indestructible can- 
not be created. It is the crowning glory 
of our century to have demonstrated the 
indestructibility and the eternal persist- 
ence of force. Neither matter nor force 
can be increased or diminished. Force 
cannot exist apart from matter. Matter 
exists only in connection with force, and 
consequently a force apart from matter, 
and superior to nature, is a demonstrated 
impossibility. 

Force, then, must have also existed 
from eternity, and could not have been 
created. Matter in its countless forms, 
from dead earth to the eyes of those we 


love, and force, in all its manifestations, 
from simple motions to the grandest 
thought, deny creation and defy control. 

Thought is a form of force. We walk 
with the same force with which we think, 
Man is an organism that changes sev- 
eral forms of force into thought-force. 
Man is a machine into which we put what 
we call food and produce what we call 
thought. Think of that wonderful chem- 
istry by which bread was changed into 
the divine tragedy of Hamlet! : 

A god must not only be material but 
he must be an organism, capable of chang- 
ing other forms of force into thought- 
force. This is what we call eating. There- 
fore, if the god thinks, he must eat—that 
is to say, he must of necessity have some 
means of supplying force with which to 
think. It is impossible to conceive of a 
being who can eternally impart force to 
matter, and yet have no means of supply- 
ing the force thus imparted. [Applause.] 

If neither matter nor force were cre- 
ated, what evidence have we, then, of 
the existence of a power superior to na- 
ture? The theologian will probably reply: 
“We have law and order, cause and ef- 
fect; and beside all this matter could not 
have put itself in motion.” 

' Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
there is no being superior to nature, and 
that matter and force have existed from 
eternity. Now, suppose that two atoms 
should come together, would there be 
an effect? Yes. Suppose they came in 
exactly opposite directions with equal 
force, they would be stopped, to say the 
least. This would be an effect. If this is 
so, then you have matter, force and ef- 
fect without a being superior to nature. 
Now, suppose that two other atoms just 
like the first two should come together 
under precisely the same circumstances, 
would not the effect be exactly the same? 
Yes. Like causes, producing like effects, 
is what we mean by law and order. Then 
we have matter, force, effect, law and 
order without a being superior to nature. 
Now, we know that every effect must 
also be a cause, and that every cause 
must be an effect. The atoms coming 
together did produce an effect, and as 
every effect must also be a cause, the 
effect produced by the collision of the 
atoms must, as to something else, have 
been a cause. Then we have matter, 
force, law, order, cause and effect with- 
out a being superior to nature. Nothing 
is left for the supernatural but empty 
space. His throne is a void, and his 
boasted realm is without matter, without 


| force without motion. 
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force, without law, without cause, and 
without effect. 

But what put all this matter in mo- 
tion? If ‘matter and force have existed 
from eternity, then matter must have al- 


There can be no 
Force is forever 
active, and there is, and there can. be no 
cessation. If, therefore, matter and force 
have existed from eternity, so has mo- 
tion. In the whole universe there is not 
even one atom in a state of rest. 

A deity outside of nature exists in noth- 
ing, and is nothing. Nature embraces 
with infinite arms all matter and all force. 
That which is beyond her grasp is 
destitute of both, and can hardly be worth 
the worship and adoration even of a 
man. 

There is but one way to demonstrate 
the existence of a power independent of 
and superior to nature, and that is by > 
breaking, if only for one moment, the 
continuity of cause and effect. Pluck from 
the endless chain of existence one little 
link; stop for one instant the grand pro- 
cession, and you have shown beyond ail 
contradiction that nature has a master. 
Change the fact, just for one second, that 
matter attracts matter, and a god ap- 
pears. 

The rudest savage has always known 
this fact, and for that reason always de- 
manded the evidence of miracle. The 
founder of a religion must be able to 
turn water into wine—cure with a word 
the blind and: lame, and raise with a 
simple touch the dead to life. It was 
necessary for him to demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of his barbarian disciple that 
he was superior to nature. In times of 
ignorance this was easy to do. The cre- 
dulity of the savage was almost bound- 
less. To him the marvelous was the 
beautiful, the mysterious was the sub- 
lime, Consequently every religion has 
for its foundation a miracle—that is to 
say, a violation of nature; that is to say, 
a falsehood. 

No one in the world’s history ever 
attempted to substantiate a truth by a 
miracle. Truth scorns the assistance of 
a miracle. Nothing but falsehood ever 
attested itself by signs and wonders. No 
miracle ever was performed, and no sane 
man ever thought he had performed one, 
and until one is performed there can be 
no evidence of the existence of any power 
superior to and independent of nature. 

The church wishes us to believe. Let 
the church, or one of its intellectual 
saints, perform a miracle, and we will 


ways been in motion. 


a nature, and we will ad- 
use.] i 2% 
We have heard alk enough. We have 


heard your prayers, your solemn groans 


and your reverential amens. All these 


- amount to less than nothing. We want. 
one fact. We beg at the doors of your 
churches for just one little fact. 
pass our hats along your pews and under 
your pulpits and implore you for just one 


We 


fact. We know all about your mouldy 
wonders and your stale miracles. We 
want a this year’s fact. We ask only one. 
Give us one fact of charity. Your mira- 
cles are too ancient. The witnesses have 
Seen dead for nearly two thousand years. 


_ Their reputations for “truth and veracity” 


in the neighborhood where they resided is 


wholly unknown to us. Give us a new 


3 miracle, and substantiate it by witnesses 
who still have the cheerful habit of liv- 


ing in this world. Do not send us to 
Jericho to hear the winding horns, nor 
put us in the fire with Shadrach, Mes- 
hech, and Abednego. Do not compel us 


to navigate the sea with Captain Jonah, 


nor dine with Mr. Ezekiel. There is no 
sort of use in sending us fox-hunting 
with Samson. We have positively lost 
all interest in that little speech so elo- 
quently delivered by Balaam’s inspired 
donkey. It is worse than useless to show 
us fishes with money in their mouths, and 
call our attention to vast multitudes stuf- 
fing themselves with five crackers and 
two sardines. We demand a new mira- 
cle, and we demand it now. Let the 
church furnish at least one, or forever 
after hold her peace. 

In the olden time the church, by vio- 
lating the order of nature, proved the 
existence of her God. At that time mir- 
acles were performed with the most as- 
tonishing ease. They became so common 
that the church ordered her priests to 
desist. And now this same church—the 
people having found some little sense— 
admits not only that she cannot perform 
a miracle but insists that the absence of 
miracles—the steady, unbroken march of 
cause and effect, proves the existence of 
a power superior to nature. The fact is, 
however, that the indissoluble chain of 
cause and effect proves exactly the con- 
trary. 

Sir William Hamilton, one of the pil- 
lars of modern theology, in discussing 
this very subject, uses the following lan- 
guage: “The phenomena of matter tak- 
en by themselves, so far from warrant- 


, for one single , ing any inference to the existence 


uth of your assertion. [Ap- 


sion, and manifest only the blind force 
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of a 
god, would on the contrary ground even _ 
an argument to his negation. The phe- — 
nomena of a material world are subjecte: 
to immutable laws; are produced and re- 
produced in the same invariable succes- 


of a mechanical necessity.” 

Nature is an endless series of efficient 
causes. She cannot create, but she eter- 
nally transforms. There was no begin- 
ning, and there can be no end. 

The best minds, even in the religious 
world, admit that in material nature there 
is no evidence of what they are pleased 
to calla god. They find their evidence 
in the phenomena of intelligence, and very 
innocently assert that intelligence is 
above, and, in fact, opposed to nature. 
They insist that man, at least, is a spec- 
ial creation; that he had somewhere in 
his brain a divine spark, a little portion 
of the “Great First Cause.” They say 
that matter cannot produce thought, but 
that thought can produce matter. They 
tell us that man has intelligence, and 
therefore there must be an intelligence 
greater than his. Why not say, God has 
intelligence, therefore there must be an 
intelligence greater than his? So far as 
we know, there is no intelligence apart 
from matter. We cannot conceive of 
thought except as produced within a 
brain. 

The science by means of which they 
demonstrate the existence of an impos- 
sible intelligence and an incomprehensi- 
ble power is called metaphysics, or the- 
ology. The theologians admit that the 
phenomena of matter tend, at least, to 
disprove the existence of any power su- 
perior to nature, because in such phe- 
nomena we see nothing but an endless 
chain of efficient causes—nothing but the 
force of a mechanical necessity. They 
therefore appeal to what they denomi- 
nate the phenomena of mind to estab- 
lish this superior power. 

The trouble is that in the phenomena 
of mind we find the same endless chain 
of efficient causes—the same mechanical 
necessity. Every thought must have had 
an efficient cause. Every motive, every 
desire, every fear, hope and dream must 
have been necessarily produced. There 
is no room in the mind of man for provi- 
dence or change. The facts and forces 
governing thought are as absolute as 
those governing the motions of the plan- 
ets. A poem is produced by the forces 
of nature, and is as necessarily and nat- 
urally produced as mountains and seas. 
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You will seek in vain for a thought in 
man’s brain without its efficient cause. 
Every mental operation is the necessary 
result of certain facts and_ conditions. 
Mental phenomena are considered more 
complicated than those of matter, and 
consequently more mysterious. Being 
more mysterious, they are considered 
better evidence of the existence of a god. 
No one infers a god from the simple, 
from the known, from what is under- 
stood, but from the complex, from the 
unknown and incomprehensible. Our ig- 
norance is God; what we know is science. 

When we abandon the doctrine that 
some infinite being created matter and 
force, and enacted a code of laws for 
their government, the idea of interference 
will be lost. The real priest will then 
be, not the mouth piece of some pre- 
tended deity, but the interpreter of 
nature. From that moment the church 
ceases to exist. The tapers will die out 
upon the dusty altar; the moths will eat 
the fading velvet of pulpit and pew; the 
Bible will take its place with the 
Shastras, Puranas, Yedas, Eddas, Sagas 
and Korans, and the fetters of a degrad- 
ing faith will fall from the minds of men. 

“But,” says the religionist, “you cannot 


explain everything; you cannot under- 


stand everything; and that which you 
cannot explain, that which you do not 
comprehend, is my god.” 

We are explaining more every day. 
We are understanding more every day; 
consequently your God is growing 
smaller every day. 

Nothing daunted, the religionist then 
insists that nothing can exist without a 
cause, except cause, and that this un- 
caused cause is God. 

To this we again replied: Every cause 
must produce an effect, because until it 
does produce an effect, it is not a cause. 
Every effect must in its turn become a 
cause. Therefore, in the nature of things, 
there cannot be a last cause, for the 
reason that a so-called last cause would 
necessarily produce an effect, and that 
effect must of necessity become a cause. 
The converse of these propositions must 
be true. Every effect must have had a 
cause, and every cause must have been 
an effect. Therefore, there could have 
been no first cause. A first cause is just 
as impossible as a last effect. 

Beyond the universe there is nothing, 
and within the universe the supernatural 
does not and cannot exist. 

The moment these great truths are un- 
derstood and admitted, a belief in gen- 
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eral or special providence becomes im- — 
possible. From that instant men will 
cease their vain efforts to please an im~ 
aginery being, and will give their time 
and attention to the affairs of this world. 
They will abandon the idea of attaining 
any object by prayer and supplication. 
The element of uncertainty will, in a 
great measure, be removed from the 
domain of the future, and man, gathering 
courage from a succession of victories 
over the obstructions of nature, will at- 
tain a serene grandeur unknown to the 
disciples of any superstition. The plans 
of mankind will no longer’ be interfered 
with by the finger of a supposed omni- 
potence, and no one will believe that 
nations or individuals are protected or 
destroyed by any deity whatever. Science, 
freed from the chains of pious custom 
and evangelical prejudice, will, within 
her sphere, be supreme. The mind will 
investigate without reverence and pub- 
lish its conclusions without fear. Agassiz 
will no longer hesitate to declare the 
Mosaic cosmogony utterly inconsistent 
with the demonstrated truths of geology, 
and will cause pretending any reverence 
for the Jewish scriptures. The moment 
science succeeds in rendering the church 
powerless for evil, the real thinkers will 
be outspoken. The little flags of truce 
carried by timid philosophers will disap- 
pear, and the cowardly parley will give 
place to victory—lasting and universal. 

If we admit that some infinite being 
has controlled the destinies of persons 
and people, history becomes a most cruel 
and bloody farce. Age after age, the 
strong have trampled upon the weak; the 
crafty and heartless have ensnared and 
enslaved the simple and innocent, and 
nowhere, in all the annals of mankind, 
has any god succored the oppressed. 

Man should cease to expect aid from 
on high. By this time he should know 
that heaven has no ear to hear, and no 
hand to help. The present is the neces- 
sary child of all the past. There has 
been no chance, and there can be no in- 
terference. 

If abuses are destroyed, man must de- 
stroy them. If slaves are freed, man must 
free them. If new truths are discovered, 
man must discover them. If the naked 
are clothed; if the hungry are fed; if 
justice is done; if labor is rewarded; if 
superstition is driven from the mind; if 
the defenseless are protected, and if the 
right finally triumphs, all must be the work 
of man. The grand victories of the future 
must be won by man, and by man alone. 


d retransforms forever. 
jeeps nor rejoices. She pro- 
ces without purpose, and obliter- 

him without regret. She knows no 


? istinction between the beneficial and the | 


hurtful. Poison and nutrition, pain and 
, life and death, smiles and tears are 
alike to her. She is neither merciful nor 
cruel. She cannot be flattered by wor- 
ship nor melted by tears. She does not 
know even the attitude of prayer. She 
appreciates no difference between poison 
in the fangs of snakes and mercy in the 
hearts of men. Only through man does 
nature take cognizance of the good, the 
true, and the beautiful; and, so far as we 
know, man is the highest intelligence. 
And yet man continues to believe that 
there is some power independent of and 
superior to nature, and still endeavors, 
by form, ceremony, supovlication, hypo- 
crisy and sacrifice, to obtain its aid. His 
best energies have been wasted in the 
_ service of this phantom. The horrors of 
witchcraft were all born of an ignorant 
belief in the existence of a totally de- 
_ praved being superior to nature, acting in 
- perfect independence of her laws; and all 
religious superstition has had for its 
basis a belief in at least two beings, one 
good and the other bad, both of whom 
_ could arbitrarily change the order of the 
universe. The history of religion is 
simply the story of man’s efforts in all 
ages to avoid one of these powers, and 
to pacify the other. Both powers have 
inspired little else than abject fear. The 
cold, calculating sneer of the devil, and 
the frown of God, were equally terrible. 
In any event, man’s fate was to be 
arbitrarily fixed forever by an unknown 
power superior to all law, and to all fact. 
Until this belief is thrown aside, man 
must consider himself the slave of phan- 
tom masters—neither of whom promise 
liberty in this world nor in the next. 

‘Man must learn to rely upon himself 
Reading bibles will not protect him from 
the blasts of winter, but houses, fires, and 
clothing will. To prevent famine, one 
plow is worth a million sermons, and 
even patent medicines will cure more 
diseases than all the prayers uttered since 
the beginning of the world. 

Although many eminent men have en- 
deavored to harmonize necessity and free 
will, the existence of evil, and the infinite 
power and goodness of God, they have 
succeeded only in producing learned and 
ingenious failures. Immense efforts have 
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| been made to reconcile ideas u 
consistent with the facts by w 
are surrounded, and all persons who have 
failed to perceive the pretended rec 


iscern, with- 
t intention, forms, | 


ciliation, have been denounced as i 
fidels, atheists and scoffers. 


to bear against philosophers and scient- 
ists in order to compel a denial of the 
authority of demonstration, and to in- 
duce some Judas to betray Reason, one 
of the saviors of mankind. 

During that frightful period known as 
the “Dark Ages,” Faith reigned, with 
scarcely rebellious subject. Her temples 
were “carpeted with knees,” and the 
wealth ot nations adorned her countless 
shrines. The great painters prostituted 
their genius to immortalize her vagaries, 
while the poets enshrined them in song. 
At her bidding, man covered the earth 
with blood. The scales of Justice were 
turned with her gold, and for her use 
were invented all the cunning instru- — 
ments of pain. She built cathedrals for 
God, and dungeons for men. She peo- 
pled the clouds with angels and the earth 
with slaves. For centuries the world was 
retracing its steps—going steadily back 
towards barbaric night! A few infidels— 
a few heretics cried, “Halt!” to the great 
rabble of ignorant devotion, and made it 
possible for the genius of the nineteenth 
century to revolutionize the cruel creeds 
and superstitions of mankind. 

The thoughts of man, in order to be of 
any real worth, must be free. Under the 
influence of fear the brain is paralyzed, 
and instead of bravely solving a problem 
for itself, tremblingly adopts the solution 
of another. As long as a majority of 
men will cringe to the very earth before 
some petty prince or king, what must be 
the infinite abjectness of their little souls 
in the presence of their supposed creator 
and God? Under such circumstances, 
what can their thoughts be worth? [Ap- 
plause.] 

The originality of repetition, and the 
mental vigor of acquiesences, are all that 
we have any right to expect from the 
Christian world. As long as every ques- 
tion is answered by the word “God,” 
scientific inquiry is simply impossible. 
As fact as phenomena are satisfactorily 
explained the domain of the power, sup- 
posed to be superior to nature must de- 
crease, while the horizon of the known 
must as constantly continue to enlarge. 

It is no longer satisfactory to account 
for the fall and rise of nations by saying, 
“It is the will of God.’ Such an ex- 
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The whole _ 
power of the church has been brought 
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planation puts ignorance and education 
upon the exact equality, and does away 
with the ideal of really acounting for 
anything whatever. [Applause.] 

Will the religionist pretend that the 
real end of science is to ascertain how 
and why God acts? Science, from such 
a standpoint would consist in investigat- 
ing the law of arbitrary action, and in a 
grand endeavor to ascertain the rules 
necessarily obeyed by infinite caprice. 

From a philosophical point of view, 
science is knowledge of the laws of life; 
of the condition of happiness; of the 
facts by which we are surrounded, and 
the relations. we sustain to men and 
things— by means of which, man, so to 
speak, subjugates nature and bends the 
elemental powers to his will, making 
blind force the servant of his brain. 

A belief in special providence does 
away with the spirit of investigation, 
and is inconsistent with personal efforts. 
Why should man endeavor to thwart the 
designs of God Which of you, by tak- 
ing thought, can add one cubit to his 
stature? Under the influence of this be- 
lief, man, basking in the sunshine of a 
delusion, considers the lilies of the field 
and refuses to take any thought for the 
_ morrow. Believing himself in the power 
of an infinite being, who can, at any 
moment, dash him to the lowest hell or 
raise him to the highest heaven, he neces- 
sarily abandons the idea of accomplishing 
anything by his own efforts. As long as 
this belief was general, the world was 
filled with ignorance, superstition and 
misery. The energies of man were wasted 
in a vain effort to obtain the aid of this 
power, supposed to be superior to nature. 
For countless ages, even men were sacri- 
ficed upon the altar of this impossible 
god. To please him, mothers have shed 
the blood of their own babes; martyrs 
have chanted triumphant songs in the 
midst of flames; priests have gorged 
themselves with blood; nuns have fore- 
sworn the ecstacies of love; old men 
have tremblingly implored; woman have 
sobbed and entreated; every pain has 
been endured, and every horror has been 
perpetrated. 

Through the dim long years that have 
fled, humanity has suffered more than 
can be conceived. Most of the misery 
has been endured by the weak, the lov- 
ing and the innocent. Woman have been 
treated like poisonous beasts, and little 
children trampled upon as though they 
had been vermin. Numberless altars have 
been reddened, even with the blood of 
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babes; beautiful girls have been given tc _ 


slimy serpents; é 
doomed to centuries of slavery, and 
everywhere there has been outrage be- 
yond the power of genius to express. 
During all these years the suffering have 
supplicated; the withered lips of famine 
have prayed; the pale victims have im- 


whole races of men 
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plored, and Heaven has been deaf and 


blind. 

Of what use have the gods been to 
man? 

It is no answer to say that some god 
created the world, established certain 
laws, and then turned his attention to 
other matters, leaving his children weak, 
ignorant and unaided, to fight the battle 
of life alone. It is no solution to declare 
that in some other world this god will 
render a few, or even all his subjects 
happy. What right have we to expect 
that a perfectly wise, good and powerful 
being will ever do better than he has 
done, and is doing? The world is filled 
with imperfections, If it was made by 
an infinite being, what reason have we 
for saying that he will render it nearer 
perfect than it now is? If the infinite 
“Father” allows a majority of his chil- 
dren to live in ignorance and wretched- 
ness now, what evidence is there that he 
will ever improve their condition? Will 
god have more power? Will he become 
more merciful? Will his love for his 
poor creatures increase? Can the con- 
duct of infinite wisdom, power and love 
ever change? Is the infinite capable of 
any improvement whatever? ; 

We are informed by the clery that this 
world is a kind of school; that the evils 
by which we are surrounded are for the 
purpose of developing our souls, and that 
only by suffering can men become ptire, 
strong, virtuous and grand. 

Supposing this to be true, what is to 
become of those who die in infancy? The 
little children, according to this philos- 
ophy, can never be developed. They 
were so unfortunate as to escape the 
ennobling influence of pain and misery, 
and as a consequence, are doomed to an 
eternity of mental inferiority. If the 
clergy are right on this question none 
are so unfortunate as the happy and we 
should envy only the suffering and dis- 
tressed. If evil is necessary to the de- 
velopment of man in this life how is it 
possible for the soul to improve in the 
perfect joy of paradise? [Applause.] 

Since Paley found his watch the argu- 
ment of “design” has been relied upon as 
unanswerable. The Church teaches that 


sary relation to each other. The most 
orthodox will admit that some earth has 
been washed into the sea; that the sea 
has encroached a little upon the land, 
and that some mountains may be a trifle 
lower than in the morning of creation. 
The theory of gradual development was 
unknown to our fathers; the idea of evo- 
lution did not occur to them. Our fathers 
looked upon the then arrangement of 
things as the primal arrangement. The 
earth appears to them fresh from the 
hands of a deity. They knew nothing of 
the slow evolutions of countless years, 
_ but supposed that the almost infinite va- 
riety of vegetable and animal forms had 
existed from the first. 
Suppose that upon some island we 
_ should find a man a million years of age, 
and suppose that we should find him in 
the possession of a most beautiful car- 
riage, constructed upon the most perfect 
model. And suppose further, that he 
should tell us that it was the result of 
several hundred thousand years of labor 
and of thought; that for fifty thousand 
years he used as flat a log as he could 
find, before it occured to him, that by 
spliting the log, he could have the same 
surface with only half the weight; that 
it took him many thousand years to in- 
vent wheels for this log; that the wheels 
he first used were solid, and that fifty 
thousand years of thought suggested the 
use of spokes and tires; that for many 
centuries he used the wheels without 
linch-pins; that it took a hundred thou- 
sand years more to think of using four 
wheels, instead of two; that for ages he 
walked behind the carriage, when going 
down hill, in order to hold it back, and 
that only by a lucky chance he invented 
the tongue; would we conclude that this 
man, from the very first, had been an 
infinitely ingenious and perfect mechanic? 
Suppose we found him living in an ele- 
gant mansion, and he should inform us 
that he lived in that house for five hun- 
dred thousand years before he thought 
of putting on a roof, and that he had but 
recently invented windows and doors; 
would we say that from the beginning he 
had been an infinitely accomplished and 
scientific architect. [Applause.] 
Does not an improvement in the things 
created, show the corresponding im- 
provement in the creator? 
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creations and that they sustain no neces-_ 


countles ages thus be wasted in the pro- 
duction of awkward forms, afterward 
abandoned? Can the intelligence of man 
discover the least wisdom in covering the 


earth with crawling, creeping horrors, 
that live only upon the agonies and pangs 
of others? Can we see the propriety of 
so constructing the earth, that only an 
insignificant portion of its surface is 
capable of producing an intelligent man? 
Who can appreciate the mercy of so mak- 
ing the world that all animals devour 
animals? so that every mouth is a slaugh- 
terhouse, and every stomach a tomb? Is 
it possible to discover infinite intelli- 
gence and love in universal and eternal 
carnage? 

What would we think of a father, who 
should give a farm to his children, and 
before giving them possession should 
plant upon it thousands of deadly shrubs 
and vines; should stock it with ferocious 
beasts and poisonous reptiles; should 
take pains to put a few swamps in the 
neighborhood to breed malaria; should 
so arrange matters, that the ground 
would occasionally open and swallow a 
few of his darlings, and besides all this, 
should establish a few volcanoes in the 
immediate vicinity, that might at any mo- 
ment overwhelm his children with rivers 
of fire? Suppose that this father neg- 
lected to tell his children which of the 
plants were deadly; that the reptiles were 
poisonous; failed to say anything about 
the earthquakes and kept the volcano 
business a profound secret; would we 
pronounce him angel or fiend? [Vocifer- 
ous cheering. ] 

And yet this is exactly what the ortho- 
dox God has done. 

According to the theologians, God pre- 
pared this globe expressly for the habita- 
tion of his loved children, and yet he 
filled the forest with ferocious beasts; 
placed serpents in every path; stuffed tha 
world with earthquakes, and adorned its 
surface with mountains of flame. 

Notwithstanding all this, we are told 
that the world is perfect; that it was 
created by a perfect being, and is there- 
fore necessarily perfect. The next mo- 
ment, these same persons wili tell us 
that the world was cursed; covered with 
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brambles, thistles and thorns, and that 
man was doomed to disease and death, 
simply because our poor, dear mother 
ate an apple contrary to the command 
of an arbitrary God. [Applause] 

A very pious friend of mine, having 
heard that I had said the world was full 
of imperfections, asked me if the report 
was true. Upon being informed that it 
was, he expressed great surprise that any 
one could be guilty of such presumption. 
He said that, in his judgment, it was im- 
possible to point out an imperfection, “Be 
kind enough,” said he, “to name even 
one improvement that you could make, 
if you had the power.” “Well,” said I, 
“T would make good health catching, in- 
stead of disease.” The truth is, it is im- 
possible to harmonize all the ills, and 
pains, and agonies of this world with the 
idea that we were created by, and are 
watched over and protected by an in- 
finitely wise, powerful and beneficent 
God, who is superior to and independent 
of nature. [Applause.] 

The clergy, however, balance all the 
real ills of this life with the expected joys 
of the next. We are assured that all is 
perfection in heaven—there the skies are 
cloudless—there all is serenity and peace. 
Here empires may be overthrown; dynas- 
ties may be extinguished in blood; mil- 
lions of slaves may toil ’neath the fierce 
rays of the sun, and the cruel strokes of 
the lash; yet all is happiness in heaven. 
Pestilences may strew the earth with 
corpses of the loved; the survivors may 
bend above them in agony—yet the placid 
bosom of heaven is unruffled. Children 
may expire vainly asking for bread; 
babes may be devoured by serpents, 
while the gods sit smiling in the clouds. 
The innocent may languish unto death in 
the obscurity of dungeons; brave men and 
heroic women may be changed to ashes 
at the bigot’s stake, while heaven is filled 
with song and joy. Out on the wide sea, 
in darkness and in storm, the shipwrecked 
struggle with the cruel waves while the 
angels play upon their golden harps. The 
streets of the world are filled with the 
diseased, the deformed and the helpless; 
the chambers of pain are crowded with 
the pale forms of the suffering, while the 
angels float and fly in the happy realms 
of day. In heaven they are too happy to 
have sympathy; too busy singing to aid 
the imploring and distressed. Their eyes 
are blinded; their ears are stopped and 
their hearts are turned to stone by the 
infinite selfishness of joy. The saved 
mariner is too happy when he touches the 


shore to give a moment’s thought to his — 
drowning brothers. With the indiffer- 
ence of happiness, with the contempt of 
bliss, heaven barely glances at the mis- 
eries of earth. Cities are devoured by 
the rushing lava; the earth opens and 
thousands perish; women raise their 
clasped hands towards heaven, but the 
gods are too happy to aid their children. | 
The smiles of the deities are unacquainted 
with the tears of men. The shouts of 
heaven drown the sobs of earth. 

Having shown how man created gods, 
and how he became the-trembling slave 
of his own creation, the questions natu- 
rally arise: How did he free himself 
even a little, from these monarchs of the 
sky, from these despots of the clouds, 
from the aristocracy of the air? How did 
he, even to the extent that he has, out- 
grow his ignorant, abject terror, and 
throw off the yoke of superstition? 

Probably, the first thing that tended to 
disabuse his mind was the discovery of 
order, of regularity, of periodicity in the 
universe, From this he began to suspect 
that everything did not happen purely 
with reference to him. He noticed, that 
whatever he might do, the motions of 
the planets were always the same; that 
eclipses were periodical, and that even 
comets came at certain intervals. This 
convinced him that eclipses and comets 
had nothing to do with him, and that his 
conduct had nothing to do with them. 
He perceived that they were not caused 
for his benefit or injury. He thus learned 
to regard them with admiration instead 
of fear. He began to suspect that famine 
was not sent by some enraged and re- 
vengeful deity, but resulted often from 
the neglect and ignorance of man. He 
learned that diseases were not produced 
by evil spirits. He found that sickness 
was occasioned by natural causes, and 
would be cured by natural means. He 
demonstrated, to his own satisfaction at 
least, that prayer is not a medicine. He 
found by sad experience that his gods 
were of no practical use, as they never 
assisted him, except when he was per- 
fectly able to help himself. At least, he 
began to discover that his individual ac- 
tion had nothing whatever to do with 
strange appearances in the heavens; that 
it was impossible for him to be bad 
enough to cause a whirlwind, or good 
enough to stop one. After many cen- 
turies of thought, he about half concluded 
that making mouths at a priest would not 
necessarily cause an earthquake. He 
noticed, and no doubt with considerable 


y bad ones escaped. He was frequently 
rced to the painful conclusion (and it is 
€ most painful to which any human be- 
ig ever was forced) that the right did 
not always prevail. He noticed that the 
gods did not interfere in behalf of the 
weak and innocent. He was now and 
then astonished by seeing an unbeliever 
in the enjoyment of most excellent 
health. He finally ascertained that there 
_ could be no possible connection between 
an unusually serve winter and his failure 
to give a sheep to a priest. He began to 
suspect that the order of the universe 
- was not constantly being changed to as- 
_ sist him because he repeated a creed. He 
_ observed that some children would steal 
_aiter having been regularly baptized. He 
noticed a vast difference between relig- 
ions and justice, and that the worshipers 
_ of the same God took delight in cutting 
each other’s throats. He saw that these 
religious disputes filled the world with 
hatred and slavery. At last he had the 
courage to suspect, that no God at any 
fime interferes with the order of events. 
He learned a few facts, and these facts 
positively refused to harmonize with the 
ignorant superstitions of his fathers. 
Finding his sacred books incorrect and 
false in some particulars, his faith in their 
authenticity began to be shaken; finding 
his priests ignorant upon some points, 
he began to lose respect for the cloth. 
This was the commencement of intel- 
lectual freedom. [Applause.] 

The civilization of man has increased 
just to the same extent that religious 
power has decreased. The intellectual 
advancement of men depends upon how 
often he can exchange an old superstiti- 
tion for a new truth. The Church never 
enabled a human being to make even one 
of these exchanges; on the contrary, all 
her power has been used to prevent them. 
In spite, however, of the Church, man 
found that some of his religious concep- 
tions were wrong. By reading his bible, 
he found that the ideas of his God were 
more cruel and brutal than those of the 
most depraved savage. He also discov- 
ered that this holy book was filled with 
ignorance, and that it must have been 
written by persons wholly unacquainted 
with the nature of the phenomena by 
which we are surrounded; and now and 
then, some man had the goodness and 
courage to speak his honest thoughts. In 
every age some thinker, some doubter, 
some investigator, some hater of hypo- 
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y struck by lightning, while 


crisy, some despiser of sham, some brave 
lover of the right, has gladly, proudly and 
heroically braved the ignorant fury of — 
superstition for the sake of man and 
truth. These divine men were generally 
torn in pieces by the worshipers of the 
gods. Socrates was poisoned because he © 
lacked reverence for some of the detities. 
Christ was crucified by the religious rab- 
ble for the crime of blasphemy. Nothing 
is more gratifying to a religionist than 
to destroy his enemies at the command 
of God. Religious persecution springs 
from a due admixture of love towards 
God and hatred towards man. 

The terrible religious wars that inund- 
ated the world with blood tended at least 
to bring all religion into disgrace and 
hatred. Thoughtful people began to 
question the divine origin of a religion 
that made its believers hold the rights of 
others in absolute contempt. A few be- 
gan to compare Christianity with the re- 
ligious of heathen people, and were forced 
to admit that the difference was hardly 
worth dying for. They also found that 
other nations were even happier and 
more prosperous than their own. They 
began to suspect that their religion, after 
all, was not of much real value. [Ap- 
lause.] 

For three hundred years the Christia 
world endeavored to rescue from the 
“Infidel” the empty sepulchre of Christ. 
For three hundred years the armies of 
the cross were baffled and beaten by the 
victorious hosts of an impudent impostor. 
This immense fact sowed the seeds of 
distrust throughout all Christendom, and 
millions began to lose confidence in a God 
who had been vanquished by Mohammed. 
The people also found that commerce 
made friends where religion made ene- 
mies, and that religious zeal was utterly 
incompatible with peace between millions 
of individuals, They dicovered that those 
who loved the gods most were apt to love 
men least; that the arrogance of uni- 
versal forgiveness was amazing; that the 
most malicious had the effrontery to pray 
for their enemies, and that humility and 
tyranny were the fruit of the same tree. 

For ages, a deadly conflict has been 
waged between a few brave men and 
women of thought and genius upon the 
one side, and the great ignorant religious 
mass on the other. This is the war be- 
tween Science and Faith. The few have 
appealed to reason, to honor, to law, to 
freedom to the known, and to happiness 
here in this world. The many have ap- 
pealed to prejudice, to fear, to miracle, 
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to slavery, to the unknown, and to mis- | 
ery hereafter. The few have said, 
“Think!” The many have said, “Believe!” 

The first doubt was the womb and 
cradle of progress, and from the first 
doubt, man has continued to advance. 
Men began to investigate, and the church 
began to oppose. The astronomer 
scanned the heavens, while the church 
branded his grand forehead with the 
word, “Infidel;” and now, not a glittering 
star in all the vast expanse bears a 
Christian name. In spite of all religion, 
the geologist penetrated the earth, read 
her history in books of stone, and found 
hidden within her bosom, souvenirs of all 
the ages. Old ideas perished in the re- 
tort of the chemist, and useful truths 
took their places. One by one religious 
conceptions have been placed in the 
crucible of science, and thus far, nothing 
but dross has been found. A new world 
has been discovered by the microscope; 
everywhere has been found the infinite; 
in every direction man has investigated 
and explored, and nowhere, in earth or 
stars, has been found the footstep of any 
being superior to or independent of na- 
ture. Nowhere has been discovered the 
slightest evidence of any interference 
_ from without. 

These are the sublime truths that en- 
abled man to throw off the yoke of super- 
stition. These are the splendid facts that 
snatched the sceptre of authority from 
the hands of priests. [Applause.] 

In the vast cemetery, called the past, 
are most of the religious of men, and 
there, too, are nearly all their gods. The 
sacred temples of India were ruins long 
ago. Over column and cornice; over the 
painted and pictured walls, cling and 
creep the trailing vines. Brahma, the 
golden, with tour heads and four arms; 
Vishnu, the sombre, the punisher of the 
wicked, with his three eyes, his crecent, 
and his necklace of skulls; Siva the de- 
stroyer, red with seas of blood; Kali, the 
goddess; Draupadi, the white-armed, and 
Chrishna, the Christ, all passed away and 
left the thrones of heaven desolate. Along 
the banks of the sacred Nile, Iris no 
longer wandering weeps, searching for 
the dead Osiris. The shadow of Typhon’s 
scowl falls no more upon the waves. The 
sun rises as of yore, and his golden 
beams still smite the lips of Memnon, but 
Memnon is as voiceless as the Sphinx. 
The sacred fanes are lost in desert sands; 
the dusty mummies are still waiting for 
the resurrection promised by their priests, 
and the old beliefs, wrought in curiously 
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sculptured stone, sleep in the mystery of — 


'a language lost and dead. Odin, the au- — 


thor of life and soul, Vili and Ve, and the _ 
mighty giant Ymir, strode long ago from _ 


the icy halls of the North; and Thor, 
with iron glove and glittering hammer, 
dashes mountains to the earth no more. 
Broken are the circles and cromiechs of 
the ancient Druids; fallen upon the sum- 
mits of the hills, and covered with the 
centuries’ moss, are the sacred cairns. 
The divine fires of Persia and of the 
Aztecs, have died out in the ashes of the 
past, and there is none-to rekindle, and 
none to feed the holy flames. The harp 
of Orpheus is still; the drained cup of 
Bacchus has been thrown aside; Venus 
lies dead in stone, and her white bosom 
heaves no more with love. The streams 
still murmur, but no naiads bathe; the 
trees still wave, but in the forest aisles 
no dryads dance. The gods have flown 
from high Olympus. Not even the beau- 
tiful women can lure them back, and 
Danz lies unnoticed, naked to the stars. 
Hushed forever are the thunders of Sinia; 
lost are the voices of the prophets, and 
the land once flowing with milk honey, 
is but a desert waste. One by one, the 
myths have faded from the clouds; one 
by one, the phantom host has disap- 
peared, and one by one, facts, truths and 
realities have taken their places. The 
supernatural has almost gone, but the 
natural remains. The gods have fled, but 
man is here. [Applause.] 


Nations, like individuals, have their pe- 
riods of youth, of manhood and decay. 
Religions are the same. The same inex- 
orable destiny awaits them all. The gods 
created by the nations must perish with 
their creators. They were created by 
men, and like men, they must pass away. 
The deities of one age are the by-word of 
the next. The religion of our day, and 
country, is no more exempt from the 
sneer of the future than others have been. 
When India was supreme, Brahma sat 
upon the world’s throne. When the scep- 
tre passed to Egypt, Isis and Osiris re- 
ceived the homage of mankind. Greece, 
with her fierce valor, swept to empire, and 
Zeus put on the purple of authority. The 
earth trembled with the tread of Rome’s 
intrepid sons and Jove grasped with 
mailed hand the thunderbolts of heaven. 
Rome fell, and Christians from her terri- 
tory, with the red sword of war, carved 
out the ruling nations of the world, and 
now Christ sits upon the old throne. Who 
will be his successor? 


a 
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by day, r conceptions ‘Ww 
‘and less intense. Day by day, the 
‘it dies out of book and creed. The 
rning enthusiasm, the quenchless zeal 


o 
of the early church have gone, never, | 
never toreturn. The ceremonies remain, — 


ut the ancient faith is fading out of the 
human heart. The worn-out arguments 
fail to convince, and denunciations that 
once blanched the faces of a race, excite 
in us only derision and disgust. As time 
rolls on, the miracles grow mean and 
small, and the evidences our father 
thought conclusive utterly fail to satisfy 
us. There is an “irrepressible conflict” 
between religion and science, and they 
cannot peaceably occupy the same brain 
nor the same world. [Applause.] 

While utterly discarding all creeds, and 

denying the truth of all religious, there is 
neither in my heart nor upon my lips a 
sneer for the hopeful, loving and tender 
souls who believe that from all this dis- 
cord will result a perfect harmony; that 
evéry evil will in some mysterious way 
become a good, and that above and over 
all there is a being who, in some way, will 
reclaim and glorify every one of the chil- 
dren of men; but for those who heart- 
lessly try to prove that salvation is almost 
impossible; that damnation is almost cer- 
tain; that the highway of the universe 
leads to hell, who fill life with fear and 
death with horror; who curse the cradle 
and mock the tomb, it is impossible en- 
tertain other than feelings of pity, con- 
tempt and scorn. 

Reason, Observation and Experience— 
the Holy Trinity of Science—have taught 
us that happiness is the only good; that 
the time to be happy is now, and the way 
to be happy is to make others ‘so. This is 
enough for us. In this belief we are con- 
tent to live and die. If by any possibility 
the existence of a power superior to, and 
independent of, nature shall be demon- 
strated, there will then be time enough to 
kneel. Until then, let us stand erect. 

Notwithstanding the fact that infidels 
in all ages have battled for the rights of 
man, and have at all t#mes been the fear- 
less advocates of libtrty and justice, we 
are constantly charged by the Church 
with tearing down without building again. 
The Church should by this time know 
that it is utterly impossible to rob men 
of their opinions. The history of relig- 
fous persecution fully establishes the 
fact that the mind necessarily resists and 
defies every attempt to control it by 
violence. The mind necessarily clings to 
old ideas until prepared for the new. 


aside, 2°) < RIO wil 9 
- A surgeon once called upon a poor 
cripple and kindly offered to render him 
any assistance in his power. Thé surgeon 
began to discourse very learnedly upon 
the nature and origin of disease; of the 
curative properties of certain medicines; 
of the advantages of exercises, air and 
light, and of the various way in which 
health and strength could be restored. 
These remarks were so full of good 
sense, and discovered so much profound 
thought and accurate knowledge, cried 
out, “Do not, I pray you, take away my 
crutches. They are my only support, and 
without them I should be miserable, in- 
deed.” “I am not going,” said the sur- 
geon, “to take away your crutches. I am 
going to cure you, and then you will 
throw the crutches away yourself.” 

For the vagaries of the clouds the in- 
fidels propose to substitute the realities 
of the earth; for superstition, the splen- 
did demonstrations and achievements of 
science; and for theological tyranny, the 
chainless liberty of thought. 

We do not say that we have discovered 
all; that our doctrines are the all in all 
in truth, We know of no end to the 
development of man. We cannot un- 
ravel the infinite complications of matter 
and force. The history of one monad 
is as unknown as that of the universe; 
one drop of water is as wonderful as all 
the seas; one leaf, as all the forests; 
and one grain of said, as all the stars. 

We are not endeavoring to chain the 
future, but to free the present. We are 
not forging fetters for our children, but 
we are breaking those our fathers made 
for us. We are the advocates of inquiry, 
of investigation and thought. This of it- 
self, is an admission that we are not per- 
fectly satisfied with all our conclusions. 
Philosophy has not the egotism of faith. 
While superstition builds walls and cre- 
ates obstructions, science opens all the 
highways of thought. We do not pre- 
tend to have circumnavigated everything, 
and to have solved all difficulties, but we 
do believe that it is better to love men 
than to fear gods; that it is grander and 
nobler to think and investigate for your- 
self than to repeat a creed. We are sat- 
isfied that there can be but little liberty 
on earth while men worship a tyrant in 
heaven. We do not expect to accom- 
plish everything in our day; but we want 
to do what good we can, and to render 
all the service possible in the holy cause 


The moment we comprehend the truth, 
all erroneous ideas are of necessity cast 
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of human progress. We know that do- 
ing away with gods and supernatural 
persons and powers is not an end. It is 
a means to an end; the real end being 
the happoiness of man. = : 

Felling forests is not the end of agri- 
culture. Driving pirates from the sea is 
not all there is of commerce. — 

We are laying the foundations of a 
grand temple of the future—not the 
temple of all the gods, but of all the 
people—wherein, with appropriate rites, 
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will be celebrated the religion of Hy’ 


manity. We are doing what little we 
can to t 
when society shall cease producing m 
lionaires and snendicants—gorged indol- 
ence and famished industry—truth in 
rags, and superstition robed and crown- 
ed. We are .ooking for the time when 
the useful shall be the honorable; and 
when Reason, throned upon the world’s 
brain, shall be the King of Kings, and 
God of Gods. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Lapres AND GENTLEMEN:—In the first 
place I want to admit that there are a great 
many good people, quite pious people, who 
don’t agree with me, and all that proves in 
the world, is, that I don’t agree with them. 
J am not endeavoring to force my ideas or 
notions upon other people, but I am saying 
what little I can to induce everybody in the 
world to grant to every other person every 
right he claims for himself. [Applause.] I 
claim, standing under the flag of nature, 
under the blue and the stars, that I am the 
peer of any other man, and have the right 
to think and express my thoughts. [Ap- 
plause.] I claim that in the presence of the 
Unknown, and upon a subject that nobody 
knows anything about, and never did, I have 
as good a right to guess as anybody else. 
{[Applause.] The gentlemen who hold views 
against mine, if they had any evidence, 
would have no fears—not the slightest. If 
a man has a diamond that has been exam- 
ined by the lapidaries of the world, and 
some ignorant stonecutter tells him that it 
is nothing but an ordinary rock, he laughs at 
him; but if it has not been examined by 
lapidaries, and he is a little suspicious him- 
self that it is not genuine, it makes him 
mad. [Laughter.] Any doctrine that will 
not bear investigation is not a fit tenant for 
the mind of an honest man, [Applause.] 
Any man who is afraid to have his doc- 
trine investigated is not only a coward but 
a. hypocrite. [Applause.] Now, all I ask is 
simply an opportunity to say my say. I will 
give that right to everybody else in the 
world. I understand that owing to my suc- 


cess in the lecture field several clergymen 
have taken it into their heads to lecture— 
some of them, I believe, this evening. 
{Laughter.] I say all that I claim is the 
right I give to others, and any man who 
will not give that right is a dishonest man, 
no matter what church he may belong to or 
not belong to—if he does not freely accord 
to all others the right to think, he is not an 
honest man. I said some time ago that if 
there was any being who would eternally 
damn one of his children for the expression 
of an honest opinion that he was not a God, 
but that he was a demon; and from that 
they have said first, that I did not believe 
in any God, and secondly, that I called him 
a demon. If I did not believe in him how 
could I call him anything? These things 
hardly hang tcgether. But that makes no 
difference; I expect to be maligned; I ex- 
pect to be slandered; I expect to have my 
reputation blackened by gentlemen who are 
not fit to blacken my shoes. [Applause.] 
But letting that pass—I simply believe in 
liberty; that is my religion; that is the al- 
tar where I worship; that is my shrine— 
that every human being shall have every 
right that I have—that is my religion. 1 
am going to live up to it and going to say 
what little I can to make the American peo- 
ple brave enough to give everybody else 
the rights they have themselves. Can there 
ever be any progress in this world to 
amount to anything until we have liberty? 
The thoughts of a man who is not free are 
not worth much—not much. A man who 
thinks with the club of a creed above hig 


hasten the coming of the at 


who thinks casting his eye 

e 
_would not care to have any status or so- 
ial position even in heaven if I had to ad- 


‘mit that I never would have. been there only 


I got scared. When we are frightened we 


do not think very well. If you want to get 
at the honest thoughts of a man he must 


be free. If he is not free you will not get 


his honest thought. You won’t trade with 
a merchant, if he is free; you won’t em- 
ploy him if he is a lawyer, if he is free; 
you won't call him if he is a doctor, if he is 
free; and what are you going to get out of 
him but hypocrisy? Force will not make 
thinkers, but hypocrites. A: minister told 
me awhile ago, “Ingersoll,” he says, “if you 
do not believe the Bible you ought not to 
say so.” Says I, “Do you believe the Bible?” 
He says, “I do.” I says, “I don’t know 
whether you do or not”; may be you are 
following the advice you gave me; how 
shall I know whether you believe it or not?” 
Now, I shall die without knowing whether 
that man believed the Bible or not. [Laugh- 
ter.] There is no way that I can possibly 


‘find out, because he said that even if he did 


not believe it he would not say so. Now, I 
read, for instance, a book. Now, let us be 
honest. Suppose that a clergyman and I 
were on an island—nobody but us two—and 
I were to read a book, and I honestly be- 
lieved it untrue, and he asked me about it— 
what ought I to say? Ought I to say I be- 
lieved it, and be lying, or ought I to say I 
did not?r—that is the question; and the 
church can take its choice between honest 
men, who differ, and hypocrites, who differ, 
but say they do not—you can have your 
choice, all of you.* If you give us liberty, 
you will have in this country a splendid di- 
versity of individuality; but if on the con- 
trary you say men shall think so and so, 
you will have the sameness of stupid non- 
sense. In my judgment, it is the duty of 
every man to think and express his 
thoughts; but at the same time do not make 
martyrs of yourselves. Those people that 
are not willing you should be honest, they 
are not worth dying for, they are not worth 
being a martyr for, and if you are afraid 
you cannot support your wife and children 
in this town and express your honest 
thought, why keep it to yourself, but if there 
is such a man here he is a living certificate 
of the meanness of the community in which 


*'These black-coats are the only persons of my 
acquaintance who resemble the chameleon, in be- 
ing able to keep one eye directed upwards to 
heaven, and the other downwards to the good 
things of this world.’—Alex. von Humboldt. 


at the flames of Hell, is not apt to | 
ry good thoughts. And for my part, | 


| he lives. Go right along, if you are afraid 
it will take food from the mouths of your __ 


dear babes—if you are afraid you cannot — 
clothe your wife and children, go along with © 
them to church, say amen in as near the 


right place as you can, if you happen to be fa 
awake [laughter] and I will do your talking __ 


for you. I will say my say, and the time 
will come when every man in the country 
will be astonished that there ever was a 
time that everybody had not the right to 
speak his honest thoughts. If there is a 
man here or in this town, preacher or other- 
wise, who is not willing that I should think 
and speak, he is just so much nearer a bar: 
barian than I am. Civilization is liberty, 
slavery barbarism; civilization is intelli- 
gence, slavery is ignorance; and if we are 
any nearer free than were our fathers, it is 
because we have got better heads and more 
brains in them—that is the reason. Every 
man who has invented anything for the use 
and convenience of man has helped raise his 
fellow man, and all we have found out of 
the laws and forces of nature so that we 
are finally enabled to bring these forces 
of nature into subjection, to give us better 
houses, better food, better clothes—these 
are the real civilizers of our race; and the 
men who stand up as prophets and predict 
hell to their fellow man, they are not the 
civilizers of our race; the men who cut 
each other’s throats because they fell out 
about baptism—they are not the civilizers 
of my race—the men who built the inquisi- 
tions and put into dungeons all the grand 
and honest men they could find—they are 
not the civilizers of my race. 

The men who have corrupted the imagi- 
nations and hearts of men by their infam- 
ous dogma of hell—they are not the civiliz- 
ers of my race. [Applause.] The men who 
have been predicting good for mankind, 
the men who have found some way to get 
us better homes and better houses and bet- 
ter education, the men who have allowed us 
to make slaves of the blind forces of na- 
ture—they have made this world fit to live 


I want to prove to you if I can that this 
is all a question of intellectual development, 
a question of sense, and the more a man 
knows the more bigoted he is. The less a 
man knows the more certain he is that he 
knows it, and the more a man knows the 
better satisfied he is that he is entirely ig- 
norant. Great knowledge is philosophic, 
and little, narrow, contemptible knowledge 
is bigoted and hateful. I want to prove it 
to you. I saw a little while ago models of 
nearly everything man has made for his 
use—nearly everything. I saw models of 
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all the water craft; from the rude dug-out | 


in which paddled the naked savage, with his 


forehead about half as high as his teeth | 


were long [laughter] all the water craft 


from that dug-out up to a man-of-war that 


carries a hundred guns and miles of canvas 
—from that rude dug-out to a steamship 
that turns it brave prow from the port of 
New York, with three thousand miles of 
foaming billows before it, and not missing 
a throb or beat of its mighty iron heart 
from one shore to the other. I saw there 


their ideas of weapons, from the rude club, | 


such as was seized by that same barbarian 
as he emerged from his den in the morn- 
ing, hunting a snake for his dinner; from 
that club to the boomerang, to the dagger, 
to the sword, to the blunderbus, to the old 
flint-lock, to the cap-lock, to the needle- 
gun, to the cannon invented by Krupp, cap- 
able of hurling a ball weighing two thou- 
sand pounds through eighteen inches of 
solid steel. I saw their ideas of defensive 
armor, from the turtle-shell which one of 
these gentlemen lashed upon his_ breast 
preparatory to going to war, or the skin of 
a porcupine, dried with the quills on, that 
he pulled on his orthodox head [laughter] 
before he sallied forth. By “orthodox” I 
mean a man who has quit growing, not sim- 


_ ly in religion, but in everything; whenever 


4 man is done, he is orthodox; whenever 
ne thinks he has found out all, he is ortho- 
dox; whenever he becomes a drag on the 
swift care of progress, he is orthodox. I 
saw their defensive armor, from the turtle- 
shell and the porcupine skin to the shirts of 
mail of the middle ages, that defied the 
edge of the sword and the point of the 
spear. I saw their ideas of agricultural im- 
plements, from the crooked stick that was 
attached ta the horn of an ox by some 
twisted straw, to the agricultural implements 
of to-day, that make it possible for a man 
to cultivate the soil without being an igno- 
ramus. When they had none of these agri- 
cultural implements—when they depended 
upon one crop—they were superstitious, for 
if the frosts struck one crop they thought 
the gods were angry with them. 

Now, with the implements, machinery anid 
knowledge of mechanics of to-day, people 
have found out that no man can be good 
enough nor bad enough to cause a frost. 
After having found out these things are 
contrary to the laws of nature, they began 
to raise more than one kind of crop. If the 
frost strikes one they have the other; if it 
happens to strike all in that locality there is 
a surplus somewhere else, and that surplus 
is distributed by railways and steamers and 
by the thousand ways that we have to dis- 


a a 


tribute these things; and as a consequence 
the agriculturist begins to think and reason, 
and now for the first time in the history of 
the world the agriculturist begins to stand 
upon a level with the mechanic and with the 
man who has confidence in the laws and 
facts of nature, [Applause.] I saw there 
their musical instruments, from the tom- 
tom (that is a hoop with two. strings of 
rawhide drawn across it) to the instruments 


| we have that make the common air blossom 


with melody. I saw their ideas of orna- 
ments, from a string of the claws of a wild 
beast that once ornamented the dusky bo- 
som of some savage belle, to the rubies and 
sapphires and diamonds with which civiliza- 
tion to-day is familiar. I saw their books, 
written upon the shoulder blades of sheep, 
upon the bark of trees, down to the illus- 
trated volumes that are now in the libraries 
of the world. I saw their ideas of paintings 
from the rude daubs of yellow mud, to the 
grand pictures we see in the art galleries of 
to-day. I saw their ideas of sculpture, from 
a monster god with several legs, a good 
many noses, a great many eyes, and one lit- 
tle, contemptible, brainless head, to the 
sculpture that we have, where the marble 
is clothed with such personality that it 
seems almost impudence to touch it without 
an introduction. JI saw all these things, and 
how men had gradually improved through 
the generations that are dead. And I saw 
at the same time a row of men’s skulls— 
skulls from the Bushmen of Australia, 
skulls from the centre of Africa, skulls from 
the farthest islands of the Pacific, skulls 
from this country—from the aborigines of 
America, skulls of the Aztecs, up to the 
best skulls, or many of the best of the last 
generation; and I noticed there was the 
same difference between the skulls as be- 
tween the products of the skulls [applause] 
the same between that skull and that, as be- 
tween the dug-out and the man-of-war, as 
between the dug-out and the steamship, as 
between the tom-tom and an opera of 
Verdi, as between those ancient agricul- 
tural implements and ours, as between that 
yellow daub and that landscape, as between 
that stone god and a statue of to-day, and 
I said to myself, this is a question of In- 
tellectual Development, this is a question of 
brain. The man has advanced just in pro- 
portion as he has mingled his thoughts with 
his labor, and just in proportion that his 
brain has gotten into partnership with his 
hand. Man has advanced just as he has 
developed intellectually, and no other way. 
That skull was a low den in which crawled 
and groped the meaner and baser instincts 
of mankind, and this was a temple in which 


ve advanced in the arts? It is be- 
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of mechanics, 


se every incentive has been held out to 
world, because we want better clubs or 
better cannons with which to kill qur fellow 
Christians; we want better music, we want 
better houses; and any man who will in- 
vent them, and any man who will give them 
to us we will clothe him in gold and glory; 


we will crown him with honor. That gen- | 


tleman in his dug-out not only had his ideas 
ut he was a_ politician. 
[Laughter.] His idea of politics was, might 
makes right; and it will take thousands of 
years before the: world will be willing to say 
that right makes might. That was his idea 
of politics; and he had another idea—that 
all power came from the clouds, and that 
every armed thief that lived upon the hon- 
est labor of mankind had had poured out 
upon his head the divine oil of authority. 
He didn’t believe the power to govern came 
from the people; he did not believe that 
the great mass of people had any right 
whatever, or that the great mass of people 
could be allowed the liberty of thought— 
and we have thousands of such to-day. They 
say thought is dangerous—don’t investi- 
gate;* don’t enquire; just believe; shut 
your eyes, and then you are safe. You must 
not hear this man or that man or some 
other man, or our dear doctrines will be 
overturned, and we have nobody on our side 
except a large majority; we have nobody 
on our side except the wealth and respec- 
tability of the world; we have nobody on 
our side except the infinite God, and we are 
afraid that one man, in one or two hours, 
will beat the whole party. [Sensation.] 
This man (in the dug-out) also had his 
ideas of religion—that fellow was orthodox 
[laughter] and any man who differed with 
him he called an infidel, an atheist, an out- 
cast, and warned everybody against him. 
He had his religion—he believed in hell; 
he was glad of it; he enjoyed it; it was a 
great source of comfort to him to think 
when he didn’t like people that he would 
have the pleasure of looking over and see- 
ing them squirm upon the gridiron. [Laugh- 
ter.]_ When any man said he didn’t believe 
there was a hell this gentleman got up in 


his pulpit and called him a hyena.” [Laugh- 


ter.| That fellow believed in a devil too; 
that lowest skull was a devil factory—he 
believed in him. He believed he had a long 
tail adorned with a fiery dart; he believed 


*’There is no method of reasoning more com- 
mon, or more blameable, than in philosophical 
dispute to endeavor the refutation of any hypo- 
thesis, by a pretence of its dangerous conse- 


@uences to religion and morality.”,—David Hume, 


and joy. Why is it that | 


he had wings like a bat and had a pleasant 
habit of breathing sulphur; and he believed 


he had a cloven foot—such as most of your 


clergymen think I am blessed with myself, 
[Laughter.] They are shepherds of the 


sheep, the people are the sheep—that is all 


they are—they have to be watched and 
guarded by these shepherds and protected 
from the wolf who wants to reason with 
them—that is the doctrine. Now, all I 
claim is the same right to improve on that 
gentleman’s politics, as on the dug-out, and 
the same right to improve upon his religion 
as upon his plough, or the musical instru- 
ment known as the tom-tom—that is all. 
Now, suppose the King and Priest, if there 
was one, and there probably was one, as the 
further you go back the more ignorant you 
find mankind and the thicker you find these 
gentlemen—suppose the King and Priest 
had said. “That boat is the best boat that 
ever can be built; we got the model of 
that from Neptune, the god of the seas, and 
I guess the god of the water knows how to 
build a boat, and any man that says he can 
improve it by putting a stick in the middle 
with a rag on the end of it and has any 
talk about the wind blowing this way and 
that, he is a heretic—he is a blasphemer— 
honor bright—what in your judgment would 
have been the effect upon the circumnavi- 
gation of the globe? I think we would 
have been on the other side yet. [Laugh- 
ter.] Suppose the King and Priests had 
said: “That plow is the best that ever can 
be invented and the model of that was given 
to a pious farmer in a holy dream, and that 
twisted straw is the ne plus ultra of all 
twisted things, and any man who says he 
can out-twist it, we will twist him.” [Laugh- 
ter.] Suppose the King and Priests had 
said, “That tom-tom is the finest instru- 
ment of music in the world—that is the 
kind of music found in Heaven; an angel 
sat upon the edge of a glorified cloud play- 
ing upon that tom-tom and became so en- 
tranced with the music that in a kind of 
ecstasy she dropped it and that is how we 
got it, and any man who talks about putting 
any ,improvement ‘on that, he is not fit to 
ive. 

Let me ask you—do you believe if that 
had been done that the human ears ever 
would have been enriched with the divine 
symphonies of Beethoven? All I claim is 
the same right to improve upon this barbar- 
ian’s ideas of politics and religion as upon 
everything else, and whether it is an im- 
provement or not, I have a right to suggest 
it—that is my doctrine. [Applause.] They 
say to me, “God will punish you forever, it 
you do these things.” Very well. I will 
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- the heretic. 


settle with him. I had rather settle with 
him than anyone of his agents. I do not 
like them very well. In theology I am a 
granger—I do not believe ig middle-men 
[sensation]; what little business I have 
with heaven I will attend to myself. 
[Laughter.] Our fathers thought, just as 
many now think, that you could force men 
to think your way and if they failed to do 
it by reason, they tried it another way. I 
used to read about it when I was a boy— 
it did not seem to me that these things 
were true; it did not seem to me that there 
ever was such heartless bigotry in the heart 
of man; but there was and is tonight. I used 
to read about it—I did not appreciate it. 
I never appreciated it until I saw the argu- 
ments of those gentlemen. They used to 
use just such arguments as that man in 
the dugout would have used to the next 
man ahead of him. This low miserable 
skull—this next man was a little higher, and 
this fellow behind called him a heretic, and 
the next was still a little higher, and he was 
called an infldel. And, so it went on 
through the whole row—always calling the 
man who was ahead an infidel and a heretic. 
No man was ever called so who was be- 
hind the army of progress. It has always 
been the man ahead that has been called 
Heresy is the last and best 
thought always. Heresy extends the hos- 
pitability of the brain to a new idea; that 
is what the rotting says to the growing; 
that is what the dweller in the swamp says 
to the man on the sun-lit hill; that is what 
the man in the darkness cries out to the 
grand man upon whose forehead is shining 
the dawn of a grander day; that is what 
the coffin says to the cradle. Orthodoxy is 
a kind of shroud, and heresy is a banner— 
Orthodoxy is a fog and Heresy a star shin- 
ing forever above the cradle of truth. I 
do not mean simply in religion, I mean in 
everything and the idea I wish to impress 
upon you is that you should keep your 
minds open to all the influences of nature, 
you should keep your minds open to rea- 
son; hear what a man has to say, and do 
not let the turtle-shell of bigotry grow 
arere your brain. sae everybody a chance 
and an opportunity; that is all. 74/7 

I saw the arguments that rte eee: 
men have used on each other through all 
the ages. I saw a little bit of a thumb- 
screw not more than so long (illustrating) 
and attached to each end was a screw and 
the inner surface was trimmed with little 
protuberances to prevent their slipping; 
and when some man doubted—when a man 
had an idea, then those that did not have 
an idea put the thumb-screw upon him who 
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did. He had doubted something. For in- 
stance, they told him Christ says you must 
love your enemies; he says “I do not know 
about that:” then they said “we will show 
you!” “Do unto others as you would be 
done by” they said is the doctrine. He 


| doubted, “we will show you that is is!” 


So they put this screw on; and in the 
name of universal love and universal for- 
giveness—“pray for those who despitefully 
use you,” they began screwing these pieces 
of iron into him—always done in the name 
of religion—always. It never was done in 
the name of reason, never was done in the 
name of science—never. No man was ever 
persecuted in defense of a_ truth—never. 
No man was ever persecuted except in de- 
fense of a lie—never. This man had fallen 
out with them about something; he did not 
understand it as they did. For instance, 
he said: “I do not believe there ever was 
a man whose strength was in his hair.” 
They said: “You don’t? We'll show 
you!” “I do not believe,” he says, “that 
a fish ever swallowed a man to save his 
life” “You don’t? Well, we'll show you!” 
And so they put this on, and generally the 
man would recant and say, “well, I'll take 
it back.” Well I think I should. [Laugh- 
ter.] Such men are not worth dying for. 
The idea of dying for a man that would 
tear the flesh of another on account of an 
honest difference of opinion—such a man 
is not worth dying for, he is not worth 
living for, and if I was in a position that 
I could not send a bullet through his brain, 
I would recant, I would say: “You write it 
down and I will sign it—I will admit that 
there is one God, or a million—suit your- 
self; one hell or a billion; you just write 
it— only stop this screw. You are not 
worth suffering for, you are not worth 
dying for and I am never going to take the 
part of any Lord that won’t take my part— 
you just write it down and I'll sign it.” 
But there was now and then a man who 
would not do that. He said, “No, I be- 
lieve I am right, and I will die for it,” and 
I suppose we owe what little progress we 
have made to a few men in all ages of the 
world who really stood by their convictions. 
The men who stood by the truth and the 
men who stood by a fact, they are the 
men that have helped raise this world [ap- 
plause) and in every age there has been 
some sublime and tender soul who was true 
to his convictions and who really lived to 
make men better. In every age some men 
carried the torch of progress and handed 
it to some other, and it has been carried 
through all the dark ages of barbarism. and 
had it not been for such men we would 
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pictures wild beasts tattooed on 
ur skins, dancing around some dried snake 
| fetish, When a man would not recant 
these men in the name of the love of the 
Lord, screwed them down to the last thread 
4 of agony and threw them into some dun- 
~ geon, where in the throbbing silence of 
darkness they suffered the pangs of the 
* fabled damned, and this was done in the 
= name of civilization, love and order, and 
in the name of the most merciful Christ. 
There are no thumb-screws now; they 
are rusting away; but every man in this 
®S town who is not willing that another shall 


340 his own thinking and will try to pre- 


vent it, has in him the same hellish spirit 
_ that made and used that very instrument 
- of torture, and the only reason he does not 
use it today is because he cannot. [Ap- 
plause.] The reason that I speak here to- 
night is because they cannot help it. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I saw at the same time a beautiful little 
instrument for the propagation of kindness, 
called “The Scavenger’s Daughter.” 

(The lecturer here described and illu- 
strated the construction of the instrument.) 

The victim would be thrown upon that 
instrument and the strain upon the muscles 
was such that insanity would sometimes 
come to his relief. See what we owe to 
the civilizing influence of the gentlemen 
who have made a certain idea in meta- 
physics necessary to salvation—see what we 
owe to them. 

I saw a collar of torture which they put 
about the neck of their victim, and inside 
of that there were a hundred points so that 
the victim could not stir without the skin 
being punctured with these points, and 
after a little while the throat would swell 
and suffocation would end the agony, and 
they would have that done in the presence 
of his wife and weeping children. That 
was all done so that finally everybody would 
love everybody else as his brother. [Laugh- 
ter.] I saw arack. Imagine a wagon with 
a windlass on each end, and each windlass 
armed with leather bands, and a ratchet 
that prevented slipping. The victim was 
placed upon this. May be he had denied 
something that some idiot said was true; 
may be he had a discussion—a division of 
opinion with a man like John Calvin. John 
Calvin said Christ was the Eternal Son of 
God and Michael Servetus said that Christ 
was the son of the Eternal God. That 
was the only difference of opinion. Think 
of it! What an important thing it was! 
How it would have affected the price of 
food! “Christ is the Eternal Son of God,” 


rf uncivilized tonight, | 


said one; “No,” said another, “Christ. 
the Son of the Eternal God”—that was a 
and for that difference of opinion Michael 
Servetus was burned at a slow fire of green 
wood, and the wind happening to blow the 


flames from him instead of towards him, he > 


was in the most terrible agony, writhing 
for minutes and minutes, and hours and 
hours, and finally he begged and implored 
those wretches to move him so that the 
wind would blow the flames against him 
and destroy him without such hellish agony, 
but they were so filled with the doctrine of 
“love your enemies” that they would not 
do it. [Laughter.] I never will, for my 
part, depend upon any religion that has 
ever shed a drop of human blood.* 


Upon this rack I have described, this vic- : 


tim was placed, and those chains were at- 
tached to his ankles and then to his waist, 
and clergyman, good men! pious men! men 
that were shocked at the immorality of 
their day! they talked about playing cards 
and the horrible crime of dancing! Oh! 
how such things shocked them; men going 
to theatres and seeing a play written by 
the grandest genius the world ever has pro- 
duced! how it shocked their sublime and 
tender souls! but they commenced turning 
this machine and they kept on turning until 
the ankles, knees, hips, elbows, shoulders 
and wrists were all dislocated and the vic- 
tim was red with the sweat of agony, and 
they had standing by a physician to feel 
the pulse, so that the last faint flutter of 
life would not leave his veins. Did they 
wish to save his life? Yes. In mercy? 
No! simply that they might have the pleas- 
ure of racking him once again. That is 
the spirit, and it is a spirit born of the 
doctrine that there is upon the throne of 
the universe a being who will eternally 
damn his children, and they said: “If God 
is going to have the supreme happiness of 
burning them forever, certainly he ought 
not to begrudge to us the joy of burning 
them for an hour or two.” That was their 
doctrine, and when I read these things it 
seems to me that I have suffered them 
myself. 

When I look upon those instruments I 
look upon them as though I had suffered 
all these tortures myself. It seems to me 
as though I had stood upon the shore an 
exile and looked with tear-filled eyes to- 
wards home and native land. It seems as 


*Speaking of the Inquisition, Prof. Draper says: 
“With such savage alacrity did it carry out its 
object of protecting the interests of religion, that 
between 1480 and 1808 it had punished 340,000 
persons, and of these nearly 32,000 had been 
burnt !’”,—Conflict between Religion and Scienee, 
Page 207. 
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though my nails had been plucked out and 
into the bleeding’ flesh needles had “been 
thrust; as though my eye-lids had been 
torn away and I had been set out in the 
ardent rays of the sun; as though I -had 
been set out upon the sands of the sea and 
‘drowned by the inexorable tide; as though 
I had been in the dungeon waiting for the 
coming footsteps of relief; as though I 
had been upon the scaffold and seen the 
glittering axe falling upon me; and seen 
bending above me the white faces of hypo- 
crite priests; as though I had been taken 
from my wife and children to the public 
square, where faggots had been piled 
around me and the flames had climbed 
around my limbs. and scorched my eyes to 
blindness; as though my ashes had been 
scattered by all the hands of hatred; and 
I feel like saying, that while I live I will 
‘do what little I can to preserve and argu- 
ment the rights of men, women and chil- 
dren; while I live I will do a little some- 
thing so that they who come after me shall 
have the right to think and express that 
thought. The trouble is those who oppose 
us pretend they are better than we are. 
They are more mortal, they are kinder, they 
are more generous. I deny it. They are 
not. And if they are the ones that are to 
be saved in another world and if those who 
“simply think they are honest.and express 
that honest thought are to be damned, there 
will be but little originality, to say the 
least of it, in heaven. [Laughter.] They 
say they are better than we are—and to 
show you how much better they are I have 
got at home copies of some letters that 
passed between gentlemen high in the 
church several hundred years ago and the 
question was this: “Ought we to cut out the 
tongues of blasphemers before we burn 
them?” And they finally decided that they 
ought to do so, and I will tell you the 
reason they gave. They said if they were 
not cut out that while they were being 
burned, they might by their heresies scan- 
dalize the gentlemen who would bring the 
wood [laughter]; they were too good to 
hear these things and they might be in- 
jured; and the same idea appears to pre- 
vail in this world now that they are too 
good and they must not be shocked. 

They say to us: “You must not shock 
us, and when you say there is no hell we 
are shocked, You must not say that.” 
When I go to church and they tell me 
there is-a hell I must not get shocked; and 
if they tell me that there is not only a hell, 
but that I am going to it, I must not be 
shocked. [Laughter.] Even if they take 
the next step and act as though they would 


| be glad to see me there, still I must not be 
shocked. I will agree to keep from being 
shocked as long as anybody in the world— 
they can say what they please; I will not 


get shocked, but let me say it. You send ~ 
missionaries to Turkey and tell them that 
the Koran is a lie. You shock them. You 
tell them that Mahomet was not a prophet, 
you shock them. It is too bad to shock 
them. You go to India and you tell them 
that Vishnu was nothing, that Purana was 
nothing, that Buddha was nobody and your 
Brahma, he is nothing. Why do you shock 
these people? You should not do that; 
you ought not to hurt their feelings.’ I 
tell you no man on earth has a right to be 
shocked at the expression of an honest 
opinion when it is kindly done, and I don’t 
believe there is any God in the universe 
who has put a curtain over the fact and 
made it a crime for the honest hand of 
investigation to endeavor to draw that 
curtain. [Applause.] 

This world has not been fit to live in 
fifty years. There is no liberty in it—very 
little. Why, it is only a few years ago that 
all the Christian nations were engaged in 
the slave trade. It was not until 1808, that 
England abolished the slave trade, and up 
to that time her priests in her churches, 
and her judges on her benches, owned 
stock in slave ships, and luxuriated on the 
profits of piracy and murder; and when 
a man stood up and denounced it, they 
mobbed him as though he had been a com- 
mon burglar or a horse thief. Think of it! 
It was not until the 28th day of August, 


{ 1833, that England abolished slavery in her 


colonies; and it was not until the first day 
of January, 1862, that Abraham Lincoln by 
direction of the entire North, wiped that 
infamy out of this country; and I never 
speak of Abraham Lincoln but I want -to 
say that he was in my judgment in many 
respects the grandest man ever President 
of the United States. I say that upon his 
tomb there ought to be this line—and T 
know of no other man deserving it so well 
as he: “Here lies one who having been 
clothed with almost absolute power never 
abused it except on the side of mercy.” 
Just think of it! Our churches and best 
people, as they call themselves, defending 
the institution of slavery. When I was a 
little boy ~ used to see steamers go down 
the Mississippi river with hundreds of 
men and women chained hand to hand, and 
even children, and men standing about them 
with whips in their hands and pistols in 
their pockets in the name of liberty, in the 
name of civilization and in the name of Te 
ligion! I used to hear them preach to these 
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heaven: “Servants be obedient unto your 
masters.” [Laughter and applause.] That 


“We used to go down on our knees to every 
man that held office, now he must fill it if 
he wishes any respect. We care nothing 
for the rich, except what will they do with 
their money? Do they benefit mankind? 
That is the question. You say this man 
holds an office. How does he fill it?—that 
is the question. And there is rapidly grow- 
ing up in the world an aristocracy of heart 
and brain—the only aristocracy that has a 
right to exist. [Applause.] We are get- 
ting free. We are thinking in every direc- 
tion. We are investigating with the micro- 
scope and the telescope. We are digging 
into the earth and finding souvenirs of all 
the ages. We are finding out something 
about the lzws of health and disease. We 
are adding years to the span of human life 
and we are making the world fit to live in. 
That is what we are doing and every man 
that has an honest thought and expresses 
it, helps, and every man that tries to keep 
honest thought from being expressed is an 
obstruction and a hindrance. 

Now if men have been slaves what shall 
we say of women? They have been the 
slaves of slaves. The meaner a man is, 
the better he thinks he is than a woman. 
[Laughter.] As a rule, you take an ig- 
norant, brutal man—don’t talk to him about 
a woman governing him, he don’t believe 
it—not he; and nearly every religion of 
this world has been gallant enough to ac- 
count for all the trouble and misfortune 
we have had by the crime of woman. 


| Even if it is true, I do 


othe Sarasa 
rather live in a world full of troub e with 
the woman I love than in heaven with 
nobody but men. 


trouble we have ever had by the crime of 
woman. I recollect one book where I read 
an account of what.is called the creation— 
I am not giving the exact words—I will 
give the substance of it. The supreme being 
thought best to make a world and one man 
—never thought about making a woman at 
that time—making a woman was a second 
thought, and I am free to admit that second 
thoughts as a rule are best. [Laughter.] 
He made this world and one man, and put 
this man in a park, or garden, or public 
square, or whatever you might call it, to 
dress and keep it. The man had nothing 
to do. He moped around there as though 
he was waiting for a train. [Laughter.] 
And the supreme being noticed that he got 
lonesome—I am glad he did! It occured 
to him that he would make a companion, 
and having made the world and one man 
out of nothing, and having used up all the 
nothing [laughter] he had to take a part 
of the man to start the woman with—I 
am not giving the exact language, neither 
do I say this story is trune—I do not know— 
I would not want to deceive anybody. 

So sleep fell upon this man, and they 
took from his side a rib—the French would 
call it a cutlet. [Laughter.] And out of 
that they made a woman, and taking into 
consideration the amount and quality of 
the raw material used, I look upon it as 
the most successful job ever accomplished 
in this world. [Great laughter and ap- 
plause.] I am giving just a rough outline 
of this story. After he got the woman done 
she was brought to the man—not to see 
how she liked him, but to see how he liked. 
her. He liked her and they went to keep- 
ing house. Before she was made there was 
really nothing to do; there was no news, 
no politics, no religion, not even civil serv- 
ice reform. [Laughter.] And as the devil 
had not yet put in an appearance there was 
no chance to. conciliate him. [Laughter.] 
They started in the house-keeping business, 
and they were told they could do anything 
they liked except eat an apple. Of course, 
they ate it. I would have done it myself, 
I know. I am satisfied I would have had 
an apple off that tree, if I had been there, 
in fifteen minutes [Laughter.] They were 
caught at it, and they were turned out, and 
there was an extra police force put on to 
keep them from coming in again. And then 
measles, and whooping-cough, and mumps, 
etc., started in the race of man, roses be- 


[Laughter and applause.] _ 
Nearly every religion accounts for all the — 
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gan to have thorns and snakes began to 
have teeth, and people began to fight about 
religion and politics, and they have been 
fighting and scratching each other’s eyes out 
from that day to this. [Laughter.] _ 

I read in another book an account of the 
same transaction. They tell us the Supreme 
Brahma made up his mind to make a man, 
a woman, and a world; and that he put 
this man and woman in the Isle of Ceylon. 
According to the description, it was the 
most beautiful isle that ever existed; it 
beggared the description of a Chicago land 
agent completely. [Laughter.] It was de- 
lightful; the branches of the trees were 
so arranged that when the wind swept 
through them they seemed like a thousand 
fEolian harps, and the man was named 
Adami, and the woman’s name was Heva. 
This book was written about three or four 
thousand years before the other one, and 
all the commentators in this country agree 
that the story that was written first was 
copied from the one that was written last. 
I hope you will not let a matter of three 
or four thousand years interfere with your 
ideas on the subject. The Supreme Brahma 
said: “Let them have a period of court- 
ship, because it is my desire that true love 
always should precede marriage’—and that 
was so much better than lugging her up 
to him and saying, “Do you like her?” that 
upon my word I said when I read it, “if 
either one of ‘these stories turn out to be 
true, I hope it will be this one.” 

They had a courtship in the starlight and 
moonlight, and perfume-ladden air, with 
the nightingale singing his song of joy, and 
they got in love. There was nobody to 
bother them, no prospective fathers or 
mothers-in-law, no gossiping neighbors, 
nobody to say “young man, how do you 
propose to support her?”—they got in love 
and they were married, and they started 
keeping house and the Supreme Brahma 
said to them: “You must not leave this 
island.” After a while the man got un- 
easy—wanted to go West [Laughter.] 

He went to the western extremity of the 
island and there the devil got up, and when 
he looked over on the mainland he saw such 
hills and valleys and torrents, and such 
mountains crowned with snow, such catar- 
acts robed in glory, that he went right back 
to Heva. Says he: “Come over here; it is 
2 thousand times better”; says he: “let us 
emigrate.” She said, like another woman: 
“No, let well enough alone; we have no 
rent to pay, and no taxes; we are doin 
very well now, let us stay where we are. 
But he insisted and so she went with him, 
and when he got to this western extremity 
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where there was a little neck of land leading 
to this better land he took her on his back 
and walked over, and the moment he got 
over he heard a crash, and he looked back 
and this narrow neck of land had sunk into 
the sea, leaving here and there a rock (and 
those rocks are called even unto this day the 
footsteps of Adami) and when he looked 
back this beautiful mirage had disappeared. 
Instead of verdure and flowers there was 
naught but rocks and sand, and then he 
heard the voice of the Supreme Brahma 
crying out cursing them both to the lowest 
hell, and then it was that Adami said, 
“Curse me, if you choose, but not her; it 
was not her fault, it was mine; curse me.” 
That is the kind of a man to start a world 
with. [Laughter.] And the Supreme Brah- 
ma said, “I will spare her, but I will not 
spare you.” Then she spoke out of a breast 
so full of affection that she had left a legacy 
of love to all her daughters. “If thou wilt. 
not save him, spare neither me, because I 
love him.” Then the Supreme Brahma said 
—and I have liked him ever since—“I will 
spare both and watch over you and your 
children forever.” 

Now, really this story appears to me bet- 
ter than the other one. It is loftier; there 
is more in it that I can admire. In order 
to show you that humanity does not belong 
to any particular nation, and that there are 
great and tender souls everywhere, let me 
tell you a little more that is in this book. 

“Blessed is that man, and beloved of all 
the Gods who is afraid of no man, and of 
whom no man is afraid.” Think of that 
kind of character! Another, “Man is 
strength, woman is beauty; man is courage, 
woman is love; and where the one man 
loves the one woman the very angels leave 
heaven and come and sit in that house and 
sing for joy.” I think that is nearly equal 
to this: “If you do not want your wife give 
her a writing in divorcement,” and make the 
mother of your children a houseless wan- 
derer and a vagrant—nearly as good as 
that. I believe that marriage should be a 
perfect partnership; that woman should 
have. all the rights that man has, and one 
more— the right to be protected, I believe 
in marriage. It took hundreds and thou- 
sands of years for woman to get from a 
state of abject slavery up to the height even 
of marriage. I have not the slightest re- 
spect for the ideas of those short-haired 
women and long-haired men [laughter] who 
denounce the institution of the family, who 
denounce the institution of marriage; but 
I hold in greatest contempt the husband 
who would enslave his wife. I hold in 
greater contempt the man who is anything 


except love and tenderness, | 


family 
dness. [Applause.] I say it took 


hundreds of years for woman to come from | 


a state of slavery to marriage; and ladies, 
the chains that were upon your necks and 
the bracelets that were put upon your arms 
- were iron, and they have been changed by 
the touch of the wand of civilization to 
_ shining, glittering gold. Woman came from 
accondition of abject slavery and thousands 
_ and thousands of them are in that condition 
now. I believe marriage should be a per- 
_ fect and equal partnership. I do not like a 
man who thinks he is boss. The fellow in 
the dug-out was always talking about being 
boss. I do not like a man who thinks he is 
the head of the family. I do not like a man 
who thinks he has got authority and that 
the woman belongs to him—that wants for 
his wife a slave, I would not have a slave 
for my wife. I would not want the love of 
a woman that is not great enough, grand 
enough, and splendid enough to be free. I 
will never give to any woman my heart 
upon whom I afterwards would put chains. 
Do you know sometimes I think generosity 
is about the only virtue there is. How I do 
hate a man that has to be begged and im- 
portuned every minute for a few cents by 
his wife. “Give mea dollar?” “What did 
you do with that fifty cents I gave you last 
Christmas?” [Laughter.] If you make your 
wife a perpetual beggar, what kind of chil- 
dren do you expect to raise with a beggar 
for their mother? If you want great chil- 
dren, if you want to people this world with 
great and grand men and women they must 
be born of love and liberty. I have known 
men that would trust a woman with their 
heart—if you call that thing, which pushes 
their blood around, a heart, and with their 
honor—if you call that fear of getting into 
the penitentiary, honor—I have known men 
that would trust that heart and that honor 
with a woman, but not their pocket-book— 
not a dollar bill. When I see a man of that 
kind, I think they know better than I do 
which of these three articles is the most 
valuable. [Laughter.] I believe if you have 
got a dollar in the world and you have got 
to spend it, spend it like a man; spend it 
like a king, like a prince. If you have to 
spend it, spend it as though it was a dried 
leaf, and you were the owner of the un- 
bounded forests. I had rather be a beggar 
and spend my last dollar like a king than be 
a king and spend my money like a beggar. 
[Applause.] What is it worth compared 
with the love of a splendid woman? People 
tell me that is very good doctrine for rich 
folks, but it won’t do for poor folks. I 
tell you that there is more love in the huts 


and homes of the poor, than in the man- 


sions of the rich, and the meanest hut with — 
love in it is a palace fit for the Gods, anda 


palace without that, is a den only fit for 
wild beasts. The man who has the love of 
one splendid woman is a rich man. Joy is 
sate and love is the legal tender of the 
sou 
ten per cent. to borrower and lender both; 
and if some men were as ashamed of ap- 
pearing cross in public as they are of ap- 
pearing tender at home, this world would 
be infinitely better. I think you can make 
your home a heaven if you want to—you 
can make up your minds to that. When a 
man comes home let him come home like a 
ray of light in the night bursting through 
the doors and illuminating the darkness. 
What right has a man to assassinate joy, 
and murder happiness in the sanctuary of 
love—to be a cross man, a peevish man—is 
that the way he courted? Was there al- 
ways something ailing him? Was he too 
nervous to hear her speak? When I see a 
man of that kind I am always sorry that 
doctors know so much about preserving 
life as they do. [Laughter.] It is not nec- 
essary to be rich, nor powerful, nor great 
to be a success; and neither is it necessary 
to have your name between the putrid lips 
of rumor to be great. We have had a false 
standard of success. In the years when I 
was a little boy we read in our books that 
no fellow was a success that did not make 
a fortune or get a big office, and he gener- 
ally was a man that slept about three hours 
a night. They never put down in the books 
the names of those gentlemen that succeed- 
ed in life that slept all they wanted to; and 
we all thought that we could not sleep to 
exceed three or four hours if we ever ex- 
pected to be anything in this world. 
[Laughter.] We have had a wrong stand- 
ard. The happy man is the successful man; 
and the man who makes somebody else 
happy, is a happy man. The man that has 
gained the love of one good, splendid pure 
woman, his life has been a success, no mat- 
ter if he dies in the ditch; and if he gets 
to be a crowned monarch of the world, and 
never had the love of one splendid heart, 
his life has been an ashen vapor. 

A little while ago I stood by the tomb of 
the first Napoleon, a magnificent tomb of 
gilt and gold, fit almost for a dead deity, 
and here was a great circle, and in the bot- 
tom there, in a sarcophagus, rested at last 
the ashes of that restless man. I looked at 
that tomb, and I thought about the career 
of the greatest soldier of the modern world. 
As I looked in imagination IT could see him 
walking up and down the banks of the Seine 
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contemplating suicide. I could see him at 


Toulon; I could see him at Paris, putting 
down the mob; I could see him at the head 
of the army of Italy; I could see him cross- 
ing the bridge of Lodi, with the tricolor in 
his hand; I saw him in Egypt, fighting bat- 
tles under the shadow of the Pyramids; I 
saw him returning; I saw him conquer the 
Alps, and mingle the eagles of France with 
the eagles of Italy; I saw him at Marengo, 
I saw him at Austerlitz; I-saw him in Rus- 
sia where the infantry of the snow and the 
blast smote his legions, when death rode 
the icy winds of winter. I saw him at Leip- 
sic; hurled back upon Paris; banished; 
and I saw him escape from Elba and retake 
an empire by the force of his genius. I 
saw him at the field of Waterloo, where 
fate and chance combined to wreck the for- 
tunes of their former king. It saw him at 
St. Helena with his hands behind his back, 
gazing out upon the sad and solemn sea, 
and I thought of all the widows he had 
made, of all the orphans, of all the tears 
that had been shed for his glory; and I 
thought of the woman, the only woman who 
ever loved him, pushed from his heart by 
the cold hand of ambition—and I said to 
myself, as I gazed, I would rather have 
been a French peasant and worn wooden 
shoes, and lived in a little hut with a vine 
running over the door and the purple grapes 
growing red in the amorous ‘kisses of the 
autumn sun—I would rather have been that 
poor French peasant, to sit in my door, 
with my wife knitting by my side and my 
children upon my knees with their arms 
around my neck—I would rather have lived 
and died unnoticed and unknown except by 
those who loved me, and gone down to the 
voiceless silence of the dreamless dust—I 
would rather have been that French peasant 
man to have been that imperial impersona- 
tion of force and murder who covered Eu- 
rope with blood and tears. [Great applause. ] 

I tell you I had rather make somebody 
happy, I would rather have the love of 
somebody; I would rather go to the forest, 
far away, and build me a little cabin—build 
it myself and daub it with mud, and live 
there with my wife and children; I had 
rather go there and live by myself—our lit- 
tle family—and have a little path that led 
down to the spring, where the water bub- 
bled out day and night like a little poem 
from the heart of the earth; a little hut 
with some hollyhocks at the corner, with 
their bannered bosoms open to the stun, and 
with the thrush in the air, like a song of 
joy in the morning; I would rather live 
there and have some lattice work across the 
window, so that the sunlight would fall 
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checkered on the baby in the cradle; I 


would rather live there and have my soul 


erect and free, than to live in a palace of 


gold and wear the crown of imperial power 


and know that my soul was slimy with hy- 
pocrisy. It is not necessary to be rich and 
great and powerful in order to be happy. | 
If you will treat your wife like a splendid 
flower, she will fit yaa life with a perfume 
and with joy. I believe in the democracy of 
the fireside, I believe in the republicanism 
of home, in the equality of man and wo- 
man, in the equality of husband and wife, 
and for this I am denounced by the senti- 
nels upon the walls of Zion. [Laughter.] 
They say there must be a head to the fam- 
ily. I say no—equal rights for man and 
wife, and where there is really love there is 
liberty, and where the idea of authority 
comes in you will find that love has spread 
its pinions and flown forever. It is a 
splendid thing for me to think that when a 
woman really loves a man he never grows 
old in her eyes; she always sees the gallant 
gentleman that won her hand and heart; 
and when a man really and truly love a 
woman she does not grow old to him; 
through the wrinkles of years he sees the 
face he loved and won. That is all there 
is in this world—all the rest amounts to 
nothing—it is a tale told by an idiot signi- 
fying nothing. You take from the family 
love, and nothing is left. There must be 
equality; there must be no master; there 
must be no servant. There must be equal- 
ity and kindness. The man should be infi- 
nitely tender towards the woman—and why? 
—because she cannot go at hard work, she 
cannot make her own living. She has 
squandered her wealth of beauty and youth 
upon him. 

Now, if woman had been slaves, what do 
you say about children? Children have been 
the slaves of the slaves of slaves. I know 
children that turn pale with fright when 
they hear their mother’s voice; children of 
property, children of crime, children of sub- 
cellars; children of the narrow streets, the 
flotsam and jetsam upon the wild, rude sea 
of life—my heart goes out to them one and 
all; I say they have all the rights we have 
and one more—the right to be protected. I 
believe in governing children by kindness, 
by love, by tenderness. If a child commits 
a fault take it in your arms, let your heart 
beat against its heart; don’t go and talk to 
it about hell and the bankruptcy of the uni- 
verse. If your child tells a lie—what of it? 
Be honest with the child, tell him you have 
told hundreds of them yourself. {Laugh- 
ter.] Then your child will not be afraid to 
tell you when it commits a fault; it will 


been a tyrant. A tyrant father will have 
liars for his children. A liar is born of 
tyranny on the one hand and fear on the 
other, Truth comes from the lips of cour- 
age. It is born in confidence and honor. 
If you want a child to tell you the truth 
you want to be a faithful man yourself. 
- You go at your little child, five or six years 
old, with a stick in your hand—what is he 
to do? Tell the truth? Then he will get 
_whipped. What is he to do? I thank moth- 
er nature for putting ingenuity in the mind 
of a little child so that when it is attacked 
by a brutal parent it throws up a little 
_ breastwork in the shape of a lie. That be- 
ing done by nations it is called strategy 
_ [laughter] and many a general wears his 
honors for having practiced it; and will you 
deny it to little children to protect them- 
selves from brutal parents. Supposing a 
man as much larger than we are as we are 
larger than a child would come at us with 
a liberty-pole in his hand [prolonged laugh- 
ter] and would shout in tones of thunder, 
“Who broke that plate?” Everyone of us 
—including myself—would just stand right 
up and swear either that we never saw that 
plate, or that it was cracked when we got it. 
[Renewed laughter.] Give a child a chance; 
there is no other way to have children tell 
the truth—tell the truth to them—keep your 
contracts with your children the same as 
you would to your banker. I was up at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, the other day. 
There was a gentleman there, and his wife, 
who had promised to take their little boy 
for a ride every night for ten days, or every 
day for ten days, but they did not do it. 
They slipped out to the barn and they went 
without him. The day before I was there 
they played the same game on him again. 
He is a nice little boy, an American boy, a 
boy with brains, one of those boys that 
don’t take the hatchet-story as a fact 
[laughter] he had his own ideas, They 
fooled him again, and they came around 
the corner as big as life, man and wife. The 
little fellow was standing on the door-step 
with his nurse, and he looked at them, and 
he made this remark: “There go the two 
damnedest liars in Grand Rapids,” I merely 
tell you this story to show you that children 
have level heads; they understand this 
business. Teach your children to tell you 


the truth—tell them the truth. If there 
| one here that ever intends to whip his ch 


ey will see; they will find out; and when | 
ur child tells a lie, examine yourself, and 
in all probability you will find you have | 


- 


I have a favor to ask, have your photograph. 


| taken when you are in the act, with your © 


red and vulgar face, your brow corrugated, 
pretending you would rather be whipped 
yourself. Have the child’s photograph fen 
too, with his eyes streaming with tears, and 
his chin dimpled with fear as a little sheet 
of water struck by a sudden cold wind; and 
if your child should die I cannot think of a 
sweeter way to spend an afternoon than to 
go to the graveyard in the autumn, when 
the maples are clad in pink and gold, when 
the little scarlet runners come like poems 


| out of the breast of the earth—go there and 


sit down and look at that photograph and 
think of the flesh now dust, and how you 
caused it to writhe in pain and agony. I 
will tell you what I am doing; I am doing 
what little I can to save the flesh of chil- 
dren. You have no right to whip them. It 
is not the way; and yet some Christians 
drive their children from their doors if they 
do wrong, especially if it is a sweet, tender 
girl—I believe there is no instance on rec- 
ord of any veal being given for the return 
of a girl. [Laughter.] Some Christians drive 
them from their doors and then go down 
upon their knees and ask God to take care 
of their children! I will never ask God to 
take care of my children unless I am doing 
my level best in that same direction. Some 
Christians act as though they thought when 
the Lord said, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me” that he had a rawhide un- 
der his mantle—they act as if they thought 
so. That is all wrong. I tell my children 
this: Go where you may, commit what 
crime you may, fall to what depths of deg- 
radation yow may, I can never shut my 
arms, my heart or my door to you. As long 
as I live you shall have one sincere friend; 
do not be afraid to tell anything wrong you 
have done; ten to one if I have not done 
the same thing. I am not perfection, and if 
it is necessary to sin in order to have sym- 
pathy, I am glad I have committed sin 
enough to have sympathy. The sternness 
of perfection I do not want. I am going 
to live so that my children can come to my 
grave and truthfully say, “He who sleeps 
here never gave us one moment of pain.” 
Whether you cafl that religion or infidelity, 
suit yourselves; that is the way I intend 
to do it. 

When I was a little fellow most everybody 
thought that some days were too sacred for 
the young ones to enjoy themselves in. That 
was the general idea. Sunday used to com- 
mence Saturday night at sundown, under 
the old text. “The evening and the morn- 
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ing were the first day.” They commenced 
then, I think, to get a good ready. [Laugh- 
ter.] When the sun went down Saturday 
night, darkness ten thousand times deeper 
than ordinary night fell upon that house. 
The boy that looked the sickest was _re- 
garded as the most pious. [Laughter.] You 
could not crack hickory nuts that night, 
and if you were caught chewing gum it 
was another evidence of the total depravity 
of the human heart. [Laughter.] It was a 
very solemn evening. We would sometimes 
sing “Another day has passed.” Everybody 
looked as though they had the dyspepsia— 
you know lots of people think they are 
pious, just because they are bilious, as Mr. 
Hood says. [Laughter.] It was a solemn 
night, and the next morning the solemnity 
had increased. Then we went to Church, 
and the minister was in a pulpit about twen- 
ty feet high. If it was in the winter there 
was no fire; it was not thought proper to 
be comfortable while you were thanking 
the Lord. The minister commenced at 
firstly and ran up to about twenty-fourthly, 
and then he divided it up again; and then 
he made some concluding remarks, and then 
he said lastly, and when he said lastly he 
was about half through. [Laughter.] Then 
we had what we called the catechism—the 
- chief end of man, I think that has a ten- 
dency to make a boy kind of bubble up 
cheerfully. [Smiles.] 

We sat along on a bench with our feet 
about eight inches from the floor. The 
miinister said, “Boys, do you know what 
becomes of the wicked?” We all answered 
as cheerfully as grasshoppers sing in Min- 
nesota, “Yes, sir.” “Do you know, boys, 
that you all ought to go to hell?” “Yes, 
sir.” Asa final test: “Boys, would you be 
willing to go to hell if it was God’s will?” 
And every little liar said, “Yes, sir.” The 
dear old minister used to try to impress 
upon our minds about how long we would 
stay there after we got there, and he used 
to say in an awful tone of voice—do you 
know I think that is what gives them the 
bronchitis—that tone—you never heard of 
an auctioneer having it—“Suppose that once 
in a billion of years a bird were to come 
from some far, distant clime and carry off 
in its bill a grain of sand, then the time 
came when the last animal matter of which 
this mundane sphere is composed would be 
carried away,” said he, “boys, by that time 
in hell it would not be sun up.” [Laughter.] 
We had this sermon in the morning and 
the same one in the afternoon, only he com- 
menced at the other end. Then we started 
home full of doctrine—we went sadly and 
solemnly. back. If it was in the summer 


and the weather was good and we had been _ 
good boys, they used to take us down to 
| the graveyard, and to cheer us up we had 


a little conversation about coffins, and 
shrouds, and worms, and bones, and dust, 
and I must admit that it did cheer me up 
when I looked at those sunken graves, 
those stones, those names, half effaced with 
the decay of years. I felt cheered, for I 
said, “this thing can’t last always.” Then 
we had to read a good deal. We were not 
allowed to read joke books or anything of 
that kind. We read Baxter’s “Call to the 
Unconverted,” Fox’s “Book of Martyrs,” 
Milton’s “History of the Waldenses,”’ and 
Jenkins on the Atonement. I generally 
read Jenkins; [laughter] and I have often 
thought that the atonement ought to be 
pretty broad in its provisions to cover the 
case of a man that would write a book like 
that for a boy. Then we used to go and 
see how the sun was getting on—when the 
sun was down the thing was over. I would 
sit three or four hours reading Jenkins, 
and then go out and the sun would not 
have gone down perceptibly. I used to think 
it stuck there out of simple, pure cussed- 
ness. But it went down at last, it lad to; 
was a part of the plan, and as the last 
tim of light would sink below the horizon, 
off would go our hats and we would give 
three cheers for liberty once again. [Laugh- 
ter.] I do not believe in making Sunday 
hateful for children. I believe in allowing 
them to be happy, and no day can be so 
sacred but that the laugh of a child will 
make it holier still. [Applause.] There is 
no God in the heavens that is pleased at 
the sadness of childhood. You cannot 
make me believe that. You fill their poor, 
little, sweet hearts with the fearful doctrines 
of hell. A little child goes out into the 
garden; there is a tree covered with a glory 
of blossoms and the child leans against it, 
and there is a little bird on the bough sing- 
ing and swinging, and the waves of melody 
run out of its tiny throat, thinking about 
four little speckled eggs in the nest warmed 
by the breast of its mate, and the air is 
filled with perfume, and that little child 
leans against that tree and thinks about 
hell and the worm that never dies—think of 
filling the mind of a child with that infam- 
ous dogma! 

Where was that doctrine of hell born? 
Where did it come from? It came from 
that gentleman in the dug-out; it was a 
souvenir from the lower animals. I hon- 
estly believe that the doctrine of hell was 
born in the glittering eyes of snakes that 
run in frightful coils watching for their 
prey. I believe it was born in the yelping 
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n of hyenas and in the malicious chatter 
depraved apes. I despise it, I defy it and 
hate it; and when the great ship freighted 


with the world goes down in the night of 


death, chaos and disaster, I will not be 
guilty of the ineffable meanness of pushing 
from my breast my wife and children and 
paddling off in some orthodox canoe. I 
will go down with those I love and with 
those who love me. I will go down with 


_ the ship and with my race. I will go where 


there is sympathy. I will go with those I 
love. Nothing can make me believe that 
there is any being that is going to burn and 
torment and damn his children forever. 
No, sir! You will never make me believe 
you can divide the world up into saints and 
sinners, and that the saints are all going to 
heaven and the others to hell. I don’t be- 
lieve that you can draw the line. You are 
sometimes in the presence of a great disas- 
ter; there is a fire; at the fourth story 


window you see the white face of a woman | 


with a child in her arms, and humanity calls 
out for somebody to go to the rescue 
through that smoke and flame, may be 
death, They don’t call for a Baptist, nor a 
Presbyterian, nor a Methodist, but human- 
ity calls for a man. And all at once out 
steps somebody that nobody ever did think 
was much, not a very good man, and yet he 
springs up the ladder and is lost in the 
smoke, and a moment afterward he emerges 
and the cruel serpents of fire climb and hiss 
around his brave form, but he goes on and 
you see that woman and child in his arms, 
and you see them come down and they are 
handed to the bystanders, and he has faint- 
ed, may be, and the crowd stand hushed, as 
they always do, in the presence of a grand 
action, and a moment after the air is rent 
with a cheer. Tell me that that man is go- 
ing to hell, who is willing to lose his life 
merely to keep a woman and child from the 
torment of a moment’s flame—tell me that 
he is going to hell; I tell you that it is a 
falsehood, and if anybody says so he is 
mistaken. 

I have seen upon the battlefield a boy six- 
teen years of age struck by the fragment 
of a shell and life oozing slowly from the 
ragged lips of his death-wound, and I have 
heard him and seen him die with a curse 
upon his lips and he had the face of his 
mother in his heart. Do you tell me that 
that boy left that field of battle where he 
died that the flag of his country might wave 
forever in the air—do you tell me that he 
went from that field where he lost his life 
in defense of the liberties of men to an 


and growling and snarling of — 
ts. I believe it was born in the | 


eternal hell? I tell you it is infamous!— 

and such a doctrine as that would tarnish 
the reputation of a hyena and smirch the 
fair fame of an anaconda. [Laughter.] Let 


us see whether we are to believe it or not. _ 


We had a war a little while ago and there 
was a draft made and there was many a 
good Christian hired another fellow to take 
his place, hired one that was wicked, hired 
a sinner to go to hell in his place for five 
hundred dollars! [Laughter.] While if he 
was killed he would go to heaven. Think 
of that. Think of a man willing to do that 
for five hundred dollars! I tell you when 
you come right down to it they have got too 
much heart to believe it; they say they do, 
but they do not appreciate it. They do not 
believe it. They would go crazy if they did. 
They would go insane. If a woman believed 
it, looking upon her little dimpled darling 
in the cradle, and said, “Nineteen chances 
in twenty I am raising fuel for hell,” she 
would go crazy. They don’t believe it, and 
can’t believe it. The old doctrine was that 
the angels in heaven would become happier 
as they looked upon those in hell. That is not 
the doctrine now; we have civilized it. That 
is not the doctrine—what is the doctrine 
now? The doctrine is that those in heaven 
can look upon the agonies of those in hell, 
whether it is a fire or whatever it is, with- 
out having the happiness of those in heaven 
decreased—that is the doctrine. That is 
preached to-day in every orthodox pulpit in 
Harrisburg. Let me put one case and I 
will be through with this branch of the sub- 
ject. A husband and wife love each other. 
The husband is a good fellow and the wife 
a splendid woman. They live and love each 
other and all at once he is taken sick, and 
they watch day after day and night after 
night around his bedside until their prop- 
erty is wasted and finally she has to go to 
work, and she works through eyes blinded 
with tears, and the sentinel of love watches 
at the bedside of her prince, and at the least 
breath or the least motion she is awake; 
and she attends him night after night and 
day after day for years, and finally he dies, 
and she has him in her arms and covers 
his wasted face with the tears of agony and 
love. He is a believer and she is not. He 
dies, and she buries him and puts flowers 
above his grave, and she goes there in the 
twilight of evening and she takes her chil- 
dren, and tells her little boys and girls 
through her tears how brave and how true 
and how tender their father was, and finally 
she dies and she goes to hell, because she 
was not a believer; and he goes to the bat- 
tlements of heaven and looks over and sees 
the woman who loved him with all the 
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wealth of her love, and whose tears made | 
his dead face holy and sacred, and he looks | 


upon her in the agonies of hell without hav- 
ing his happiness diminished in the least. 
With all due respect to everybody I say, 
damn any such doctrine as that. [Great sen- 
sation.) It is infamous! it never ought to 
be preached; it never ought to be believed. 
We ought to be true to our hearts, and the 
best revelation of the Infinite is the human 
heart. se 

Now, I come back to where I started 
from. They used to think that a certain day 
was too good for a child to be happy in, so 
they filled the imagination of this child with 
these horrors of hell. I said, and I say 
again, no day can be so sacred but that the 
laugh of a child will make the holiest day 
more sacred still. Strike with hand of fire, 
oh, weird musician, they harp, strung with 
Apollo’s golden hair; fill the vast cathedral 
aisles with symphonies sweet and dim, deft 
toucher of the organ keys; blow, bugler, 
blow, until thy silver notes do touch the 
skies, with moonlit waves, and charm the 
lovers wandering on the vine-clad hills; but 
know, your sweetest strains are discords all, 
compared with childhood’s happy laugh, the 
laugh that fills the eyes with light and every 
heart with joy; on, rippling river of life, 


-thou are the blessed boundary-line between 


the beasts and man, and every wayward 
wave of thine doth drown some fiend of 
care; oh, laughter, divine daughter of joy, 
make dimples enough in the cheeks of the 
world to catch and hold and glorify all the 
tears of grief. 

I am opposed to-any religion that makes 
them melancholy, that makes children sad, 
and that fills the human heart with shadow. 

Give a child a chance. When I was a boy 
we always went to bed when we were not 
sleepy, and always got up when we were 
sleepy. [Laughter.] Let a child commence 
at which end of the day they please, that is 
their business; they know more about it 
than all the doctors in the world. The voice 
of nature when a man is free, is the voice of 
right, but when his passions have been dam- 
ed up by custom, the moment that is with- 
drawn, he rushes to some excess. Let him 
be free from the first. Let your children 
grow in the free air and they will fill your 
house with perfume, Do not create a child 
to be a-post set in an orthodox row; raise 
investigators and thinkers, not disciples and 
followers; cultivate reason, not faith; cul- 
tivate investigation, not superstition; and if 
you have any doubt yourself about a thing 
being so, tell them about it; don’t tell them 
the world was made in six days—if you 
think six days means six good whiles, tell 
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/comfortably warm, tell them so—be honest 


them six good whiles. If you have any 
doubts about anybody being in a: furnace 
and not being burned, or even getting un- 


about it. If you look upon the jaw-bone of 
a donkey as not a good weapon, say so. 
Give a child a chance. If you think a man 
never went to sea in a fish, tell them so, it 
won’t make them any worse. Be honest— 
that is all; don’t cram their heads with 
things that will take them years and years 
to unlearn; tell them facts—it is just as 
easy. It is as easy to find out botany, and 
astronomy, and geology, and history—it is 
as easy to find out all these things as to 
cram their minds with things you know 
nothing about,* and where a child knows 
what the name of a flower is when it sees 
it, the name of a bird and all those things, 
the world ‘becomes interesting everywhere, 
and they do not pass by the flowers—they 


are not deaf to all the songs of birds, sim-. 


ply because they are walking along thinking 
about hell. [Laughter.] I tell you, this is a 
pretty good world if we only love somebody 
in it, if we only make somebody happy, if 
we are only honor bright in it, if we have 
no fear. That is my doctrine. I like to 
hear children at the table telling what big 
things they have seen during the day; I like 
to hear their merry voices mingling with the 
clatter of knives and forks. I had rather 
hear that than any opera that was ever put 
on the stage. I hate this idea of authority. 
I hate dignity. I never saw a dignified man 
that was not after all an old idiot. Dignity 
is a mask; a dignified man is afraid that 
you will know he does not know everything. 
A man of sense and argument is always 
willing to admit what he don’t know—why? 
—because there is so much that he does 
know; and that is the first step towards 
learning anything — willingness to admit 
what you don’t know and when you don’t 
understand a thing, ask—no matter how 
small and silly it may look to other people 
—ask, and after that you know. A man 
never is in a state of mind that he can 
learn until he gets that dignified nonsense 
out of him, and so, I say let us treat our 
children with perfect kindness and tender- 
ness. 

Now, then, T believe in absolute intellect- 
ual liberty; that a man has a right to think, 
and think wrong, provided he does the best 
he can to think right—that is all, I have no 


*“We know of no difference between matter 
and spirit, because we know nothing with cer 
tainty about either, Why trouble ourselves about 
matters of which, however important they may be, 
we do know nothing and can know nothing??— 
Huxley. 


nith has no right 
; I have no right to go and pull a 
rgyman out of his pulpit and say: “You 
1all not preach that doctrine,” but I have 
_ just as much right to lie about a clergyman, 
and with great modesty I claim—and with 

some timidity that he has no right to slan- 
der me—that is all. 

I claim that every man and wife are 
equal, except that she has a right to be pro- 
tected; that there is nothing like the dem- 
ocracy of the home and the republicanism 
of the fireside, and that a man should study 
- to make his wife’s life one perpetual poem 
of joy; that there should be nothing but 

kindness and goodness; and then I say that 
- children should be governed by love, by 
_ kindness, by tenderness, and by the sym- 

pathy of love, kindness and tenderness. That 
is the religion I have got, and it is good 
enough for me whether it suits anybody else 
in the world or not. I think it is altogether 
more important to love my children than the 
twelve apostles—that is my doctrine. I may 
be wrong, but that is it. I think more of 

*he living than I do of the dead. This world 

is for the living. The grave is not a throne, 

and a corpse is not a king. The living have 

a right to control this world. I think a good 

deal more to-day than I do of yesterday, 

and I think more of to-morrow than I do 
of this day; because, it is nearly gone—that 
is the way I feel, and this is my creed. The 
time to be happy is now; the way to be hap- 
py is to make somebody else happy; and the 
place to be happy is here. I never will con- 
sent to drink skim milk here with the prom- 
ise of cream somewhere else. [Laughter.] 

Now, my friends, I have some excuses to 
offer for the race to which I belong. 

In the first place, this world is not very 
well adapted to raising good people; there is 
but one-quarter of it land to start with; it is 
three times as well adapted to fish-culture 
as it is to man, and of that one-quarter 
there is but a small belt where they can 
raise men of genius. There is one strip 
from which all the men and women of gen- 
ius come. When you go too far north you 
find no brain; when you go too far south 
you find no genius, and there never has 
been a high degree of civilization except 
where there is winter. I say that winter is 
the father and mother of the fireside, the 
family of nations; and around that fireside 
blossom the fruits of our race. In a coun- 
try where they don’t need any bed-clothes 
except the clouds, revolution is the normal 
condition—not much civilization there. 
When in the winter I go by a house where 
the curtain is a little bit drawn, and I look 
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‘Smith shall not think; 
to say I shall not 


in there and see children poking the fire 
and wishing they had as many dollars or 
knives or something else as there are 
sparks; when I see the old man smoking — 


and the smoke curling above his head, like 


incense from the altar of domestic peace, 
the other children reading or doing some. 
thing, and the old lady with her needle and 
shears—I never pass such a scene that I 
do not feel a little ache of joy in my heart. 
Awhile ago they were talking about annex- 
ing San Domingo. They said it was the 
finest soil in the world, and so on. Says I, 
“It don’t raise the right kind of food; you 
take five thousand of the best people in the 
world and let them settle there and you 
will see the second generation barefooted, 
with the hair sticking out of the top of 
their sombreros; you will see them riding 
bare-backed, with a rooster under each arm, 
going to a cock-fight on Sunday. [Laugh- 
ter.] That is one excuse I have. 

Another is, I think we came from the 
lower animals. I am not dead sure of it. 
On that question I stand about eight to 
seven. [Laughter.] If there is nothing of 
the snake, or hyena, or jackal in man, why 
would he cut his brother’s throat for a dif- 
ference of belief? Why would he build 
dungeons and burn the flesh of his brotuer 
man with red-hot irons? I think we came 
from the lower animals. When I first heard 
that doctrine I did not like it. I felt sorry 
for our English friends, who would have 
to trace their pedigree back to the Dule of 
Ourang-outang, or the Earl of Chimpanzee. 
But I have read so much about rudimentary 
bones and rudimentary muscles that I began 
to doubt about it. Says I: “What do you 
mean by rudimentary muscles?” They say: 
“A muscle that has gone into bankruptcy—” 
“Was it a large muscle?” “Yes.” “What 
did our forefathers use it for?” ‘They say: 
“To flap their ears with.” After I found 
that out I was astonished to find that they 
had become rudimentary; I know so many 
people for whom it would be handy to-day, 
so many people where that would have been 
on an exact level with their intellectual 
development. [Laughter.] So after awhile 
I began to like it, and says I to myself: 
“You have got to come to it.” I thought 
after all I had rather belong to a race of 
people that came from skulless vertebrz in 
the dim Laurentian period, that wiggled 
without knowing they were wiggling, that 
began to develop and came up by a gradual 
development until they struck this gentle- 
man in the dug-out coming up slowly—up— 
up—up—until, for instance, they produced 
such a man as Shakespeare—he who harv- 
ested all the fields of dramatic thought, and 
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after whom all others have been only 
leaners of straw, he who found the human 
intellect dwelling in a hut, touched it with 
the wand of his genius and it became a 
palace—producing him and hundreds of 
others I might mention—with the angels of 
progress leaning over the far horizon beck- 
oning this race of work and thought—I had 
rather belong to a race commencing at the 
skulless vertebre producing the gentleman 
in the dug-out and so on up, than to have 
descended from a perfect pair, upon which 
the Lord has lost money from that day to 
this. [Laughter.] I had rather belong to 
a race that is going up than to one that is 
going down. I would rather belong to one 
that commenced at the skulless vertebre 
and started for perfection, than to belong 
to one that started from perfection and 
started for the skulless vertebre. These 
are the excuses I have for my race, and 
taking everything into consideration, I think 
we have done extremely well. 

Let us have more liberty and free thought. 
Free thought will give us truth. It is too 
early in the history of the world to write a 
creed. Our fathers were intellectual slaves ; 
our fathers were intellectual serfs. There 
never has been a free generation on the 
globe. Every creed you have got bears the 
“mark of whip, and chain, and fagot. There 
has been no creed written by a free brain. 
Wait until we have had two or three gener- 
ations of liberty and it will then be time 
enough to seize the swift horse of progress 
by the bridle and say—thus far and no 
farther; and in the meantime let us be 
kind to each other. We are all travelers 
on the great plain we call life and there is 
nobody quite sure what road to take—not 
just dead sure, you know. There are lots 
of guide-boards on the plain and you find 
thousands of people swearing to-day that 
their guide-board is the only board that 
shows the right direction. I go and talk to 
them and they say: “You go that way, or 
you will be damned.” I go to another and 
they say: “You go this way, or you will be 
damned.” I find them all fighting and quar- 
reling and beating each other, and then I 
say: “Let us cut down all these guide- 
boards.” “What,” they say, “leave us with- 
out any guide-boards?” I say: “Yes. Let 
every man take the road he thinks is right; 
and let everybody else wish him a happy 
journey; let us part friends.” I say to you 
to-night, my friends, that I have no malice 
upon this subject—not a particle; I simply 
wish to express my thoughts. The world 
has grown better just in proportion as it 
is happier; the world has grown better just 
in proportion as it has lost superstition; the 
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world has grown better just in the propor- 
tion that the sacerdotal class has lost its in- 
fluence—just exactly; the world has grown 
better just in proportion that secular ideas 
have taken possession of the world. The 
world has grown better just in proportion 
that it has ceased talking about the visions 
of the clouds, and talked about the realities 
of the earth. The world has grown better 
just in the proportion that it has grown 
free, and I want to do what little I can in 
my feeble way to add another flame to the 
torch of progress. I do not know, of course, 
what will come, but if I have said anything 
to-night that will make a husband love his 
wife better, I am satisfied; if I have said 
anything that will make a wife love her 
husband better, I am satisfied; if I have 
said anything that will add one more ray of 
joy to life, 1 am satisfied; if I have said 
anything that will save the tender flesh of 
a child from a blow, I am satisfied; if I 
have said anything that will make us more 
willing to extend to others the right we 
claim for ourselves, I am satisfied. I do not 
know what inventions are in the brain of 
the future; I do not know what garments 
of glory may be woven for the world in 
the loom of the years to be; we are just 
on the edge of the great ocean of discovery. 
I do not know what is to be discovered; I 
do not know what science will do for us. I 
do know that science did just take a hand- 
ful of sand and make the telescope, and with 
it read all the starry leaves of heaven; I 
know that science took the thunderbolts 
from the hands of Jupiter, and now the 
electric spark, freighted with thought and 
love, flashes under the waves of the sea; I 
know that science stole a tear from the 
cheek of unpaid labor, converted it into 
steam, and created a giant that turns with 
tireless arms the countless wheels of toil; 
T know that science broke the chains from 
human limbs and gave. us instead the forces 
of nature for our slaves; I know that we 
have made the attraction of gravitation 
work for us; we have made the lightnings 
our messengers; we have taken advantage 
of fire and flames and wind and sea; these 
slaves have no backs to be whipped; they 
have no hearts to be lacerated; they have 
no children to be stolen, no cradles to be 
violated. I know that science has given us 
better houses; I know it has given us bet- 
ter pictures and better books; I know it has 
given us better wives and better husbands, 
and more beautiful children. I know it has 
enriched a thousand-fold our lives: and for 
that reason I am in favor of intellectual 
liberty. I know not, I say, what discoveries 
may lead the world to glory; but I do know 
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ank and shoal of time, than lib- 

for man, woman and child. | 

_ Ladies and gentlemen, I have delivered 
is lecture a great many times; clergymen 

ve attended, and editors of religious 

newspapers, and they have gone away and 


grander blessing will | 


written in their papers and declared in the 
pulpits that in this lecture I advocated uni. 


said it was obscene and disgusting. Between _ 
me and my clerical maligners, between me 
and my religious slanderers, I leave you, © 
ladies and gentlemen, to judge. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


ad 


Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: I suppose that 
man, from the most grotesque savage up to 
Heckle, has had a philosophy by which he 

endeavored to account for all the phenom- 
ena of nature he may have observed. From 
that mankind may have got their ideas of 
right and wrong. Now, where there are 
no rights there can be no duties. Let us 
always remember that only as man becomes 
free can he by any possibility become good 
or great. As I said, every savage has had 
his philosophy, and by it accounted for 
every thing he observed. He had an idea 
of rain and rainbow, and he had an idea 
of a controlling power. One said there is 
a Being who presides over our world, and 
who will destroy us unless we do right. 
Others had many of these beings, but they 
were invariably like themselves. The most 
fruitful imagination cannot make more than 
a man, though it may make infinite powers 
and attributes out of the powers and at- 
tributes of man. You can’t build a God 
unless you start with a human being. The 
savage said, when there was a_ storm, 
“Somebody is angry.” When lightning 
leaped from the lurid cloud, he thought, 
“What have I been doing?” and when he 
couldn’t think of any wrong he had been 
doing, he tried to think of some wrong his 
neighbors had been doing. 

I may as well state here that I believe 
man has come up from the lowest orders 
of creation, and may have not come up 
very far, still, I believe we are doing very 
well, considering. 

But, speaking of man’s early philosophy, 
his morality was founded first on self-de- 
fense. When gathered together in tribes, 
he held that this infinite Being would hold 
the tribe responsible for the actions of any 
individual who had angered Him. They 


imagined this Being got angry. Just im- 
agine the serenity of an infinite Being be- 
ing disturbed and a God breaking into a 
passion because sotne poor wretch had neg- 
lected to bring two turtle-doves to a priest! 

Then they sought out this poor offend- 
ing individual, to punish him and appease 
the wrath of this Being. And here com- 
menced religious persecution. 

Now, I do not say there is no God, but 
what I do say is that I do not know. The 
only difference between me and the theo- 
logian is that I am honest. There may or 
there may not be an infinite Being, but I 
do not know it, and until I do I cannot 
conceive of any obedience I owe to any 
unknown being. 

As soon as men began to imagine they 
would be held responsible for the act of 
any other person, came then necessity for 
some one to teach them how to keep from 
offending the Being. Some called him 
medicine-man, some called him priest, 
now, we call him theologian. These men 
set out to teach men how to keep from of- 
fending this Being, and they laid down 
certain laws to regulate the conduct of 
men. First of all it was necessary to be- 
lieve in this Power. To disbelieve in Him 
was the worst offense of all. To have 
some human being, dressed in the skin of a 
wild beast, deny the existence of this Infi- 
nite Being, was more than the Infinite Be- 
ing could stand. The first thing, therefore, 
was to believe in this power, the next to 
support this gentleman standing between 
you and the supreme wrath. These gentle- 
men were the lobbyists with the Power, 
and sometimes succeeded in getting the 
veto used in favor of their clients. 

For ages, as mankind slowly came 
through the savage state, the world was 
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filled with infinite fear. They accounted 
for everything bad that happened as the 
wrath of this Supreme Being. But they 
went from savagery to barbarism—a step 
in improvement—and then began to build 
temples to, and make images of, this Be- 
ing. Then man began to believe he could 
influence this Being by prayer, by getting 
on his knees to the image he had made. : 

Nothing, I suppose astonishes a mis- 
sionary more than to see a savage in Cen- 
tral Africa on his knees before a stone 
praying for luck in hunting or in fighting. 
And yet it strikes me—we have our army 
Chaplains before a battle praying for the 
success of our side. They don’t pray for 
assistance if our cause is just, but they 
pray, “Lord, help us!” I can’t see the dif- 
ference between the two. 

But there is this said in favor of prayer 
that, whether successful or not, it is a sort 
of intellectual exercise. Like a man trying 
to lift himself, he may not succeed, but 
he gets a good deal of exercise. 

But as man proceeds, he begins to help 
himself and to take advantage of mechan- 
ical powers to assist him, and he begins to 
see he can help himself a little, and exact- 
ly in the proportion he helps himself he 
comes less to rely on the power of priest 
’ or prayer to help him. Just to the extent 
we are helpless, to that extent do we rely 
upon the unknown. 

As religion developed itself, keeping 
pace with the belief in theology, came the 
belief in demonology. They gave one be- 
ing the credit of doing all the good things, 
and must give some one credit for the 
bad things, and so they created a devil. 
At one time it was as disreputable to deny 
the existence of a devil as to deny the ex- 
istence of a God; to deny the existence of 
a hell, with its fire and brimstone, as to 
deny the existence of a heaven with its 
harp and love. 

With the development of religion came 
the idea that no man should be allowed to 
bring the wrath of God on a nation by 
his transgressions, and this idea permeates 
the Christian world today. Now, what 
does this prove? Simply that your re- 
ligion is founded on fear, and when you 
are afraid you cannot think. Fear drops 
on its knees and believes. It is only cour- 
age that can think. 

It was the idea that man’s actions could 
do something, outside of any effect his me- 
chanical works might have, to change the 
order of nature; that he might commit 
some offense to bring on an earthquake— 
but he can’t do it. You can’t be bad 
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enough to cause an earthquake; neither can 
you be good enough to stop one. Out of 
that wretched doctrine and infamous mis- 
take that man’s belief could have any ef- 
fect upon nature grew all these inquisi- 
tions, racks and collars of torture, and all 
the blood that was ever shed by religious 
persecution. et 


In Europe the country was divided be- 
tween kings and priests. The king held 
that he got his power from the Unknown; 
so did the priests. They could not say 
that they got it from the people. The peo- 
ple would deny it; the Unknown could 
not deny it. And thus the altar and 
throne stand side by side. And Republic- 
anism was a thing unknown. 

It has been said that the Pilgrim Fathers 
came to this country to establish religious 
liberty. They did no such thing. They 
were not in favor of it. They came with 
the Testament in their hands; and with 
it they could have no idea of religious lib- 
erty! When they had established thirteen 
colonies here, and had struggled for and 
obtained their independence, they estab- 
lished federal government. But did they 
seek religious liberty? No! When they 
formed a federal government each church 
and each colony was jealous of the other. 
They said to the general government, “You 
can’t have any religion in the Constitution,” 
but each state could make its own religion; 
and they made them. 

Here the speaker read copious extracts 
from the statutes of the different states in 
reference to the qualifications for the ex- 
ercise of citizenship—the religious belief 
necessary—and on concluding asked: “Had 
they (the members who drew up these 
state constitutions) any idea of religious 
liverty ?” 5 

Continuing, he said: “Now, my friends, 
there’s a party started in this country 
with the object of giving every man, 
woman and child the rights they are en- 
titled to. Now, every one of us has the 
same rights. I have the right to labor and 
to have the products of my labor. I have 
the right ta think; and, furthermore, to 
express my thoughts, because expression 
is the reward of my intellectual labor. 
And yet in the United States there are 
states where men of my ideas would not 
be allowed to testify in a court of justice, 
Is that right? There are states in this 
country where, if the law had been en- 
forced, I would have been sent to the peni- 
tentiary for lecturing. All such laws were 
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gratitude without a statute. 
law to govern tastes! 
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ntil they are wiped from 
atu ; of every state. 
es an Infinite Being need to be pro- 
d by a state legislature? If the Bible 
is inspired, does the Author of it need the 
support of the law to command respect? 
We don’t need any law to make mankind 


respect Shakespeare. We come to the al- 


tar of that great man and cover it with our 
Think of a 


They’ve terrorized the 


old with laws, and captured the dear, lit- 


tle innocent children and poisoned their 


minds with their false stories, until when 


they have reached the age of manhood 
they have been afraid to think for them- 
selves. Let us see what the laws are now 


_ by which they guard their Bible and their 


- ligious—too scientific. 


God. 

[Here the speaker read extracts from 
statutes from several states in reference to 
blasphemy and profanation of the Sab- 
bath, commenting on each as he ran them 
through. ] 

Pursuing the thread of his discourse, he 
said: Every American should see to it that 
all these laws are done away with, once and 
forever. 

There has been a reaction of late years. 
This country has begun to be prosperous. 
We don’t think much of religion; ’tis only 
when hard times come we turn our atten- 
tion toward it. There are people in this 
country who say we are getting too irre- 
Now, is it not a 

fact that we are happier today than at any 
period of our history? You live in a great 
country—though perhaps you do not know 
it. But live in any other country for a 
-while, and you'll find it out. See, then, 
what we’ve got by looking a little to the 
affairs of the world! 

The Bible can’t stand today without the 
support of the civil power. No religion 
ever flourished except by the support of 
the sword, and no religion like this could 
have been established except by brute 
force. 

At one time we thought a great deal of 
clergymen, but now we have got to thinking 
they ain’t of as much importance as a 
man that has invented something. The 
Church, seeing this, has made up its mind 
that it is necessary to do something; and 
so got up a plan to be acknowledged by 
law. Here’s what they wish to do: (Here 
the speaker read some extracts from the 
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is; and our country | cons 
ciation.) Continuin 


Think of a law to | 
govern mind, or any question whatever! 
- Think of the way in which they have sup- 
ported the Bible! 


constitution of» 
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Our fathers, in 1776, building better than’ 
they knew, retired the gods from politics. 


I do not believe Jesus Christ is the ruler 
of nations. If He is the ruler of one, He 


the National Reform Asso- 


| is the ruler of all. Why does He not, then, 


rule one as well as another? If you give 
him credit for the good things of one, you 
must denounce him for the tyranny and 
despotism of others. The revealed Word 
of God is not the standing of civil justice 
in this country! The Bible is not the 
standard of right and wrong, or of de- 


cency, in this country. 


You can’t put God in the Constitution, 
because, of you do, there would be no room 
for the folks. Whatever you put in the 
Constitution you must enforce by the 
sword—and you can’t go to war with any 
man for not believing in your God. God 
has no business there; and any man who is 
in favor of putting him there is an enemy 
to the interests of American institutions. 

Now, for the purpose of preventing the 
name of God being put into the Constitu- 
tion, there’s another little party which has 
been started, and these are its doctrines: 
We want an absolute divorce between 
Church and State. We demand that Church 
property should not be exempt from taxa- 
tion. If you ate going to exempt any- 
thing, exempt the homesteads of the poor. 
Don’t exempt a rich corporation, and make 
men pay taxes to support a religion in 
which they do not believe. But they say 
churches do good. JI don’t know whether 
they do or not. Do you see such a won- 
derful difference between a member of a 
church and the man who does not believe 
in it? Do church members pay their debts 
any better than any others? Do they treat 
their families any better? Did you ever 


hear of any man coming into a town broke 


and inquire where the Deacon of a Presby- 
terian Church lived? Has not the church 
opposed every science from the first ray of 
light until now? Didn’t they damn into 


eternal flames the man who discovered the 


world was round? Didn’t they damn into 
eternal flames the man who discovered the 
movement of the earth in its orbit? Didn’t 
they persecute the astronomers? Didn’t they 
even try to put down life insurance by say- 
ing it was sinful to bet on the time God 
has given you to live? Science built the 
Academy, superstition the Inquisition. Sci- 
ence constructed the telescope, religion the 
rack; science made us happy here, and says 
if there’s another life we'll all stand an 
equal chance there; religion made us mise 
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erable here, and says a large majority will 
be eternally miserable there. Should we, 
therefore, exempt it from taxation for any 
good it has done? ; 

The next thing we ask is a perfect di- 
vorce between church and school. ‘We say 
that every school should be secular because 
it’s just to everybody. If I were an Israe- 
lite I woudn’t want to be taxed to have 
my children taught that his ancestors had 
murdered a Supreme Being. Let us teach, 
not the doctrines of the past, but the dis- 
coveries of the present; not the five points 
of Calvinism, but geology and geography. 
Education is the lever to raise mankind, 
and superstition is the enemy of intel- 
ligence. 

We demand, next, that woman shall be 
put upon an equality with man. Why not? 
Why shouldn’t men be decent enough in 
the management of the politics of the 
country for women to mingle with them? 
It is an outrage that any one should live 
in this country for sixty or seventy years 
and be forced to obey the laws without 
having any voice in making them. Let us 
give woman the opportunity to care for 
herself, since men are not decent enough 
to seek to care for her. The time will 
come when we'll treat a woman that works 
- and takes care of two or three children as 
well as a woman dressed in diamonds who 
does nothing. The time will come when 
we'll not tell our domestic we expect to 
meet her in heaven, and yet not be willing 
to have her speak to us in the drawing- 
room. 

Ignorance is a poor pedestal to set vir- 
tue upon and mock-modesty should not 
have the right to prevent people from 
knowing themselves. Every child, has a 
right to be well-born, and ignorance has 
no right to people the world with scrofula 
and consumption. When we come to the 
conclusion that God is not taking care of 
us and that we have to take care of our- 
selves, then we'll begin to have something 
in the world worth living for. 

I would wish there was seated upon the 
throne of the universe one who would see 
to it that justice did always prevail. I do 
not propose to give up the little world I 
live in for the unknown. 

I would wish that the friends who bid 
us “good night” in this world might meet 
us with “good morning” there. Just as 
long as we love one another we'll hope for 
another world; just as long as love kisses 
the lips of death will we believe and hope 
for a future reunion. I would not take 
ene hope away from the human heart or 
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in contempt the gentlemen who keep 
heaven on sale; I look with contempt on 
him who keeps it on draught; I look with 
pitying contempt on him who endeavors 
to prohibit honest thought by promising 
a reward in another world. If there is 
another world we'll find when we come 
there that no one has done enough good to 
be eternally rewarded, no one has done 
enough harm to meet with unending, eter- 
nal pain and agony. We'll find that there 
is no Being that ever hindered a man from 
exercising his reason. Now, while we are 
here, no matter what happens to us here- 
after, let us cultivate strength of heart and 
brain to stand the inevitable. No creed 
can help you there. When the heart is 
touched with agony nothing but time can 
heal it. 

I want, if I can, to do a little to increase 
the rights of men, to put every human 
being on an equality, to sweep away the 
clouds of superstition, to make people think 
more of what happens today than what 
somebody said happened 3,000 years’ ago. 
This is all I want: To do what little I 
can to clutch one-seventh of our time from 
superstition, to give our Sundays to rest 
and recreation. I want a day of enjoy- 
ment, a day to read old books, to meet old 
friends, and get acquainted with one’s wife 
and children. I want a day to gather 
strength to meet the toils of the next. TF 
want to get that day away from the church, 
away from superstition and the contempla- 
tion of hell, to be the best and sweetest 
and brightest of all the days in the week. 
The best way to make a day sacred is to 
fill it up with useful labor. That day is 
best on which most good is done for the 
human race. I hope to see the time when 
we'll have a day for the opera, the play— 
good plays—for they do good. ou never 
saw the villain foiled in a play where the 
audience did not applaud. You never saw 
them applaud when the rascal was success- 
ful in his villainy. If you could go to a 
theater and see put upon the stage the 
scenes of the Old Testament, with its 
butcheries and rapes and deeds of violence, 
you would detest it all the day of your 
life. I'd like to have every horror of the 
Old Testament set on this stage, to have 
somebody represent the Being as He is 
represented there, giving His brutal orders, 
and let the orthodox see their God as He 
really is. 

T want to have us all do what little we 
can to secularize this Government—take 
it from the control of savagery and give it 
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yive it to the enlightened 

it, and in this Government let us up- 
every man and woman in their rights, 


every one, after he or she comes to 
e age of discretion, may have a voice in 

affairs of the nation. Do this, and 
we'll grow in grandeur and splendor every 
day, and the time will come when every 
_ man and every woman shall have the same 
_ rights as every other man and every other 


) 


woman has. I believe we are growin 
better. I don’t believe the wail of wan 
shall be heard forever: that the prison an 
the gallows will always curse the ground. 
The time will come when liberty and lav 
and love, like the rings of Saturn, will s 
round the world; when the world will ce 
making these mistakes; when every man 
will be judged according to his worth and 
intelligence. I want to do all I can to 
hasten that day. 


HEREAFTER 


My Frienns: I tell you tonight, as I 
have probably told many of you dozens of 
times, that the orthodox doctrine of eternal 
punishment in the hereafter is an infamous 
one! I have no respect for the man who 
preaches it, or pretends to you he believes 
it. Neither have I any respect for the man 
who will pollute the imagination of innocent 
childhood with that infamous lie! And I 
have no respect for the man who will de- 
liberately add to the sorrows of this world 
with this terrible dogma; no respect for 
the man who endeavors to put that infinite 
cloud and shadow over the heart of hu- 
manity. I will be frank with you and say, 
I hate the doctrine; I despise it; I defy 
it; I loathe it—and what man of sense 
does not? [Applause.] The idea of a hell 
was born of revenge and brutality on the 
one side and arrant cowardice on the other. 
In my judgment the American people are 
too brave, too generous, too magnanimous, 
too humane to believe in that outrageous 
doctrine of eternal damnation. [Applause.] 

For a great many years the learned intel- 
lects of Christendom have been examining 
into the religions of other countries and 
other ages, in the world—the religions of 
the myriads who have passed away. They 
examined into the religions of Egypt, the 
religions of Greece, that of Rome and the 
Scandinavian countries. In the presence of 
the ruins of those religions, the learned 
man of Christendom insisted that those 
religions were baseless, false and fraud- 
ulent. But they have all passed away. | 

Now, while this examination was being 
made, the Christianity of our day ap- 
plauded, and when the learned men got 


through with the religions of other coun- 
tries, they turned their attention to our 
religion, and by the same methods, by the 
same mode of reasoning and the same ar- 
rangements that they used with the old re- 
ligions they were overturning the religion 
of our day. How it that? Because every 
religion in this world is the work of man. 
Every book that was ever written was 
written by man. Man existed before books. 
If otherwise, we might reasonably admit 
that there was such a thing as a sacred 
Bible. [Applause.] 

I wish to call your attention to another 
thing. Man never had an original idea, 
and he never will have one, except it be 
supplied to him by his surroundings. Na- 
ture gave man every idea that he ever had 
in the world; and nature will continue to 
give man his ideas as long as he exists. 
No man can conceive of anything, the hint 
of which he had not received from the sur- 
roundings. And there is nothing on this 
earth, coming from any other sphere what- 
ever. 

As I have before said, man has produced 
every religion in the world. Why is that? 
Because each generation sends forth the 
knowledge and belief of the people at the 
time it was made. Barbarians have pro- 
duced barbarian religions, and always will 
produce them. They have produced and 
always will produce, ideas and belief in 
harmony with their surroundings, and all 
the religions of the past were produced by 
barbarians. We are making religions every 
day; that is to. say, we are constantly 
changing them, adapting them to our pur- 
poses, and the religion of today is not the 
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religion of a few months or a year ago. 
Well, what changes these religions? Sci- 
ence does it; education does it; the grow- 
ing heart of man does it. Some men have 
nothing else to do put produce religions; 
science is constantly changing them. 
we are cursed with such barbarian religions 
today—for our religions are really barbar- 
ous—what will they be a hundred or a 
thousand years hence? [Applause.] 

But friends, we are making inroads upon 
orthodoxy that orthodox Christians are 
painfully aware of, and what think you 
will be left of their fearful doctrines fty 
or a hundred years from tonight? What 
will become of their endless Hell—their 
doctrines of the future anguish of the soul; 
their doctrine of the eternal burning and 
never-ending gnashing of teeth. Man will 
discard the idea of such a future—because 
there is now a growing belief in the justice 
of a Supreme Being. [Applause.] 

Do you not know that every religion in 
the world has declared every other religion 
a fraud? Yes, we all know it. That is 
the time all religions tell the truth—each 
of the other. [Laughter.] 

Now, do you want to know why this is? 
Suppose Mr. Johnson should tell Mr. Jones 
that he saw a corpse rise from the grave 
and that when he first saw it, it was covered 

- with loathsome worms, and that while he 

was looking at it, it was suddenly re- 
clothed in healthy, beautiful flesh. And then, 
suppose Jones should say to Johnson, “Well, 
now, I saw that same thing myself. I was 
in a graveyard once, and I saw a dead man 
rise and walk away as if nothing had ever 
happened him!’ Johnson opens wide his 
eyes and says to Jones, “Jones, you are a 
confounded liar?” And Jones says to John- 
son, “You are an unmitigated liar!” “No, 
I’m not; you lie yourself!” “No! I say you 
lie!” Each knew the other lied, because 
each man knew he lied himself. Thus when 
a man says, “I was upon Mount Sinai for 
the benefit of my health, and there I met 
God, who said to me, “Stand aside, you, 
and let me drown these people’”; and the 
other man says to him: “I was upon a 
mountain, and there I met the Supreme 
Brahma.” And Moses steps in and says, 
“That is not true!” and contends that the 
other man never did see Brahma, and the 
other man swears that Moses never saw 
God; and each man first utters a deliberate 
falsehood, and immediately after speaks 
truth. 

Therefore, each religion has charged 
every other religion with having been an 
unmitigated fraud. Still, if any man had 


ox 
es 


ever seen a miracle himself, he would be 
prepared to believe that another man had 
seen the same or a similar thing. Whenever 
a man claims to have been cognizant of, or 
to have seen a miracle, he either utters a 
falsehood, or he is an idiot. Truth relies 
upon the unerring course of the laws of 
nature, and upon reason, [Applause] | 

Observe, we have a religion—that is, 
many people have. I make no pretensions 
to having a religion myself—possibly you 
do not. I believe in living for this beau- 
toful world—in living for the present, to- 
day; living for this very hour, and while I 
do live to make everybody happy that I can. 
I cannot afford to squander my short life— 
and what little talent I am blessed with— 
in studying up and projecting schemes to 
avoid that seething lake of fire and brim- 
stone. Let the future take care of itself, 
and when I am required to pass over “on- 
to the other side,” I am ready and willing to 
stand my chances with you howling Chris- 
tians, 

We have in this country a religion which 
men have preached for about eighteen hun- 
dred years, and man have grown wicked 
just in proportion as their belief in that re- 
ligion has grown strong; and just in pro- 
portion as they have ceased to believe in it, 
men have become just, humane and charit- 
able. And if they believed in it to-night as 
they believed it for instance at the time of 
the immaculate Puritan fathers, I would 
not be permitted to talk here in the city of 
New York. It is from the coldness and 
infidelity of the churches that I get my right 
to preach: and I thank them for it, and I 
say it to their credit. [Laughter.] 

As I have said, we have a religion. What 


|is it? In the first place, they say this vast 


universe was created by a God. I don’t 
know, and you don’t know, whether it was 
or not. Also, if it had not been for the first 
sin of Adam, they say there would never 
have been any Devil, there would have been 
no sin, and if no sin, no death. As for my- 
self I am glad there is death in the wortd, 
for that gives me a chance. [Laughter.] 
Somebody has to die to give me room, and 
fhen my turn comes I am willing to let 
some one else take my place. But if there 
is a Being who gave me this life, I thank 
him from the bottom of my heart—because 
this life has been a joy and a pleasure to 
me. Further, because of this first sin of 
Adam, they say, all men are consigned to 
eternal perdition! But, in order to save 
man from that frightful Hell of the here- 
after, Christ came to this world and took 
upon himself flesh, and in order that we 


w the road to eternal salvation, 
gave us a book called the Bible; and 
erever that Bible has been read, people 

lave immediately commenced _ throttling 
each other; and wherever that Bible has 
geen circulated they have invented inquisi- 
tions and instruments of torture and com- 
_menced hating each other with all their 
_ hearts. Then we are told that this Bible is 
the foundation of civilization, but I say it 
is the foundation of Hell and damnation! 
and we never shall get rid of that dogma 
_ until we get rid of the idea that the book is 
inspired. Now, what does the Bible teach? 
I am not going to ask this preacher or that 
preacher what the Bible teaches; but the 
question is, “Ought a man to be sent to an 
eternal Hell for not believing this Bible to 
be the work of a merciful God?” A very 
few people read it now; perhaps they 
should read it, and perhaps not; if I wanted 
to believe it, I should never read a word of 
_it—never look upon its pages. I would let 
it lie on its shelf until it rotted! Still, per- 
haps we ought to read it in order to see 
what is read in schools that our children 
might become charitable and good; to be 
read to our children that they may get ideas 
of mercy, charity, humanity and justice! 
Oh, yes! Now read: 

“T will make mine arrows drunk with 
blood and my sword shall devour flesh.” 
Deut. xxxii. 42. 

Very good fora merciful God! [Laughter] 

“That thy foot may be dipped in the 
blood of thine enemies, and the tongue of 
the dogs in the same. Psalms Ixviii. 24. 

Merciful Being! I will quote several 
more choice bits from this inspired book, 
although I have several times made use of 
them. 

But the Lord thy God shall deliver them 
unto thee, and shall destroy them with a 
mighty destruction, until they be destroyed. 

And he shall deliver their kings into thine 
hand, and thou shalt destroy their name 
from under heaven; there shall no man be 
able to stand before thee, until thou have 
destroyed them, Deut. vii. 23, 24. 

And Joshua did unto them as the Lord 
bade him; he houghed their horses, and 
burnt their chariots with fire. 

And Joshua at that time turned back, and 
took Hazor, and smote the king thereof 
with the sword; for Hazor beforetime was 
the head of all those kingdoms. 

And all the cities of those kings, and all 
the kings of them, did Joshua take, and 
smote them with the edge of the sword, and 
he utterly destroyed them, as Moses the 
servant of the Lord commanded. 


_ And they smote all the seule that were: 
therein with the edge of the sword, utterly 
destroying them; there was not any left to 


breathe; and he burnt Hazor with fire. 


(Do not forget that these things were 
done by the command of God!) MY 

But as for the cities that stood still in 
their strength, Israel burnt none of them 
save Hazor only; that did Joshua burn. 

And all the spoil of these cities, and the 
cattle, the children of Israel took for a prey 
unto themselves; but every man they smote 
with the a of the sword, until they had 
destroyed them, neither left they any to 
breathe. (As the moral and just God had 
commanded them!) 


As the Lord commanded Moses his ser- 
vant, so did Moses command Joshua, and so 
did Joshua; he left nothing undone of all 
that the Lord had commanded Joshua. 

So Joshua took all that land, the hills, and 
all the south country, and all the land of 
Goshen, and the valley, and the plain and 
mountain of Israel, and the valley of the 
same; 

Even from the mount Halak, that goeth 
up to Seir, even unto Baalgad in the valley 
of Lebanon under Mount Hermon; and all 
their kings he took, and smote them, and 
slew them. 


Joshua made war a long time on all those 
kings. 

There was not a city that made peace 
with the children of Israel, save the Hivites, 
the inhabitants of Gibeon; all the others 
they took in battle. 

So Joshua took the whole land according 
to all that the Lord said unto Moses; and 
Joshua gave it for an inheritance unto Is- 
rael according to their divisions by their 
tribes. And the land rested from war. 
Josh. xi, 7-23. 


When thou comest nigh unto a city to 
fight against it, then proclaim peace unto it. 

And it shall be, if it makes thee answer 
of peace, and open unto thee, then it shall 
be that all the people that is found therein 
shall be tributaries unto thee, and they shall 
serve thee. 

And if it will make no peace with thee, 
but will make war against thee, then thou 
shalt besiege it. 

And when the Lord thy God hath deliv- 
ered it into thine hands, thou shalt smite 
every male thereof with the edge of the 
sword, 

But the women and the little ones, and 
the cattle, and all that is in the city, even 
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all the spoil thereof, shalt thou take unto 
thyself; and thou shalt eat the spoil of 
thine enemies, which the Lord thy God hath 
given thee. ie 

Thus shalt thou do unto all the cities 
which are very far off from thee, which 
are not of the cities of those nations. _ 

But of the cities of those people, which 
the Lord thy God doth give thee for an in- 
heritance, thou shalt save alive nothing that 
breatheth. 

But thou shalt utterly destroy them. 

(Neither the old man nor the woman, 
nor the beautiful maiden, nor the sweet 
dimpled babe, smiling upon the lap of its 
mother.) , 

And he said unto them, Thus saith the 
Lord God of Israel (a merciful God, in- 
deed). Put every man his sword by his 
side, and go in and out from gate to gate 
throughout the camp, and slay every man 
his brother, and every man his neighbor. 
Ex, xxxii. 29. 

(Now recollect these instructions were 
given to an army of invasion, and the peo- 
ple who were slayed were guilty of the 
crime of fighting for their homes and their 
firesides. Oh, most merciful God! The Old 
Testament is full of curses, vengeance, jeal- 
ousy and hatred, and of barbarity and bru- 
tality. Now, do you for one moment be- 
~ lieve that these words were written by the 
most merciful God? Don’t pluck from the 
heart the sweet flower of piety and crush it 
by superstition. Do not believe that God 
ever ordered the murder of innocent women 
and helpless babes. Do not let this super- 
stition turn your hearts into stone. When 
anything is said to have been written by the 
most merciful God, and the thing is not 
merciful, then I deny it, and say He never 
wrote it. I will live by the standard of rea- 
son, and if thinking in accordance with rea- 
son takes me to perdition, then I will go to 
Hell with my reason rather than to Heaven 
without it.) [Applause.] 

Now, does this Bible teach political free- 
dom; or does it teach political tyranny? 
Does it teach a man to resist oppression? 
Does it teach a man to tear from the throne 
of tyranny the crowned thing and robber 
called king? Let us see. (Reading.) 

Let every soul be subject to the higher 
powers: For there is no power but God; 
the powers that be are ordained of God. 
Rom. xiii. 1. 

Therefore ye must needs be subject not 
only for wrath but also for conscience sake. 
Rom. viii. 4, 4. 

(I deny this wretched doctrine. Wherever 
the sword of rebellion is drawn to protect 
the right of man, I am a rebel. Wherever 


the sword of rebellion is drawn to give mam 
liberty, to clothe him in all his just rights, 
I am on the side of that rebellion.) == 

Does the Bible give woman her rights? 
Does it‘treat woman as she ought to be 
treated, or is it barbarian? We shall see: 

Let woman learn in silence with all sub- 
jection. 1 Tim. ii. 11. 

(If a woman should know anything let 
her ask her husband. Imagine the 1gno- 
rance of a lady who had only that source of 
information.) [Laughter.] 

But suffer not a woman to teach, nor to 
usurp authority over the-man, but to be in 
silence. For Adam was first formed, then 
Eve. (Indeed!) 

And Adam was not deceived, but the wo- 
man being deceived, was in the transgres- 
sion. (Poor woman!) 

Here is something from the Old Testa- 
ment: 

When thou goest forth to war against 
thine enemies, and the Lord thy God hath 
delivered them into thine hands, and thou 
hast taken them captives: 

And seest among the captives a beautiful 
woman, and hast a desire unto her, that 
thou wouldst have her to be thy wife; 

Then thou shalt bring her home to thine 
house; and she shall shave her head, and 
pare her nails, Deut. xxi. 10, 11, 12. 

(That is self-defense, I suppose!) 
[Cheers and laughter.] 

I need not go further in Bible quotations 
to show that woman throughout the Oid 
Testament, is a degraded being, having no 
rights which her husband, father, brother 
or uncle is bound to respect. Still, that is 
Bible doctrine, and that Bible is the word 
of a just and omniscient God! 

Does the Bible teach the existence of dev- 
ils? Of course it does. Yes, it teaches not 
only the existence of a good Being, but. a 
bad Being. This good Being had to have a 
home; that home was Heaven. . This bad 
being had to have a home; and that home 
was Hell. This Hell is supposed to be 
nearer to earth than I would care to have 
it, and to be peopled with spirits, spooks, 
hobgoblins, and all the fiery shapes with 
which the imagination of ignorance and 
fear could people that horrible place; and 
the Bible teaches the existence of Hell and 
this big! Devil and all these little devils. 
The Bible teaches the doctrine of witch- 
craft and makes us believe that there are 
sorcerers and witches, and that the dead 
could be raised by the power of sorcery. 
Does anybody believe it now? 

Then said Saul unto his servants, seek me 
a woman that hath a familiar spirit, that I 
may go to her and inquire of her. And his 
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another place he declares that witch- 
ft is an abomiration unto the Lord. He 


wanted no rivals in this business, [Laugh- | 


ter. ; 
ow what does the New Testament 


teach: 


_ Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. 
And when he had fasted forty days and 
forty nights, he was afterwards a-hungered. 
And when the tempter came to, him, he 
said, if thou be the Son of God, command 
these stones to be made bread. 

But he answered and said, it is written, 
man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. 

Then the devil taketh him up into the 
holy city, and setteth him on a pinnacle of 
the temple. 

And saith unto him, If thou be the Son 
of God, cast thyself down, for it is written, 
He shall give his angels charge concerning 
thee; and in theiy hands they shall bear 
thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot 
against a stone, 

Jesus said unto him, it is written again, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord, thy God, 
and him only. shalt thou serve. Matt. iv. 

(Is it possible that anyone can believe 
that the Devil absolutely took God Al- 
mighty, and put him on the pinnacle of the 
temple, and endeavored to pursuade him 
to jump down? (Great laughter.] Is it 
possible?) 

Again, the Devil taketh him into an ex- 
ceedingly high mountain, and showeth him 
all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them: 

And saith unto him, All these things will 
I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ship me. 

Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence 
Satan, for it is written, Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve. Matt. iv. 8-11. 

(Now the Devil must have known at that 
time that He was God, and God at that time 
must have known that the other was the 
Devil, who had the impudence to promise 
God a world in which he did not have a 
tax-title to an inch of land.) 

Now, what of the Sabbath—the Lord’s 
day? Why is Sunday the Lord’s day? If 
Sunday alone is the Lord’s day, whose day 
is Monday, Tuesday, Friday, etc.? No mat- 
ter! The idea, that God hates to hear your 
child laugh on Sunday! On Sunday fet 


id hold, there is a. 
that hath a familiar spirit at En- 


congregate in this church for worship, and 
with that seedy suit on we cannot admit 
you. All the seats in this magnificent edi- 
fice are owned and represented by ‘solid’ 
men, by men of capital. We pay our pas- 
tor $5,000 a year—the annual eight weeks’ 
vacation thrown in—and it would not be 
profitable for us to seriously encourage the 
attendance of so insignificant a person as 
yourself. Just around the corner there is a 
little cheap church with a little cheap pas- 
tor, where they can dish up Hell to you in 
an approved style—in a style more suitable 
to your needs and condition; and the dish 
will not be as expensive to you either!” 

If I had chanced to be that poor man in 
the seedy garments, and had been endea- 
voring to serve my Maker for even half a 
century, I would have felt like muttering 
audibly, “You go to Hell!” (I am not 
much given to profanity, but when I am 
sorely aggravated and vexed in spirit, I de- 
clare to you that it is such a relief to me, 
such a solace to my troubled soul, and gives 
me such heavenly peace, to now and then 
allow a word or phrase to escape my lips 
which can serve me no other earthly pur- 
pose, seemingly, than to render emphatic 
my otherwise mildly expressed ideas. I 
make this confession parenthetically, and 
in a whisper, my friends, trusting you will 
not allow it to go further.) [Laughter.] 

Now, I tell you, if you don’t want to go 
to church go to the woods and take your 
wife and children and a lunch with you, 
and sit down upon the old log and let the 
children gather flowers, ,and hear the leaves 
whispering poems like memories of long 
ago! and when the sun is about going 
down, kissing the summits of the distant 
hills, go home with your hearts filled with 
throbs of joy and gladness, and the cheeks 
of your little ones covered with the rose- 
blushes of health! There is more recreation 
and solid enjoyment in that than putting on 
your Sunday clothes and going to a canal- 
boat with a steeple on top of it [laughter], 
and listening to a man tell you that your 
chances are about ninety-nine thousand nine 
hunrded and ninety-nine to one for being 
eterally damned! [Applause.] 

Oh, strike with a hand of fire, weird mu- 
sician, thy harp, strung with Apollo’s gold- 


a severe face, and “Brother, I’m sorry, but z 
only high-toned servants of the living God 
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en hair! Fill the vast cathedral aisles with 
symphonies sweet and dim, deft toucher of 
the organ’s keys! Blow, bugler, blow, until 
thy silver notes do touch and kiss the 
moonlit waves and charm the lovers wan- 
dering mid the vineclad hills !—but_ know 
your sweetest strains are but discord com- 
pared with childhood’s happy laugh—the 
laugh that fills the eyes with light and 
every heart with joy! O, rippling river of 
laughter; thou are the blessed boundary 
line between beasts and men, and every 
wayward wave of thine doth drown some 
fretful fiend of care. O, Laughter, rose- 
lipped daughter of Joy, there are dimples 
enough in thy cheek to catch and hold and 
glorify all the tears of grief! [Applause.] 

Do not make slaves of your children on 
Sunday. Don’t place them in long, straight 
rows, like fence-posts, and “Sh! children, 


its Sunday!” when by chance you hear a 
sound or a rustle. Let winsome Johnny 
have light and air, and let him grow beau- 
tiful; let him laugh until his little sides 
ache, if he feels like it; let him pinch the 
cat’s tail until the house is in an uproar 
with his yells—let him to do anything that 
will make him happy. When I was a little 
boy children went to bed when they were 
not sleepy, and always got up when they 
‘were. [Laughter.] I would like to see that 
changed—we may see it come day. It is 
really easier to wake a child with a kiss 
than a blow; with kind words than with 
harshness and a curse. Another thing: let 
the children eat what they want. Let them 
commence at whichever end of the dinner 
they please. They know what they want 
much better than you do. Nature knows 
perfectly well what she is about, and if you 
go a-fooling with her you may get into 
trouble, 

The crime charged to me is this: I insist 
that the Bible is not the word of God; that 
we should not whip our children; that we 
should treat our wives as loving equals; 
that God never upheld polygamy and slav- 
ery; deny that God ever commanded his 
generals to slaughter innocent babes and 
tear and rip open women with the sword 
of war; that God ever turned Lot’s wife 
into a pillar of salt (although she might 
have deserved that fate); that God. ever 
made a woman out of a man’s or any other 
animal’s rib! And I emphatically deny that 
God ever signed or sealed a commission 
appointing his Satanic Majesty Governor- 
General over an extensive territory popu- 
larly styled Hell, with absolute power to 
torture, burn, maim, boil, or roast at his 
pleasure the victims of his master’s dis- 


pleasure) I deny these things, and for that ’ 


am assailed by the clergy throughout the _ 


United States! ; 

Now, you have read the Bible romance of 
the fall of Adam? Yes; well, you know 
that nearly or quite all the religions of this 
world account for the existence of evil by 
such a story as that! Adam, the miserable 
coward, informed God that his wife was 
at the bottom of the whole business! “She 
did tempt me and I did eat!” And then 
commenced a row, amd we have been en- 
gaged im it ever since! You know what 
happened to Adam and his wife for her 
transgressions? ; : : 

In another account of what is said to 
have been the same transaction—which is 
the most sensible account of the two—the 
Supreme Brahma concluded, as he had a 
little leisure, that he would make a world, 
and a man and woman. He made the 
world, the man, and then the woman, and 


then placed the pair on the Island of Cey- 


lon. (Bear in mind there were no ribs used 
in this affair.) This island is said to be 
the most beautiful the mind of man can 
conceive of. Such birds you never saw, 
such songs you never heard! and then such 
flowers, such verdure! The branclies of 
the trees were so arranged that when the 
wind swept through, there floated out from 
every tree melodious strains of music from 
a thousand Eolian harps! After Brahma 
put them there he said: “Let them have 
a period of courtship, for it is my desire 
and will that true love should forever pre- 
cede marriage.” And, with the nightingale 
singing, and the stars twinkling, and the 
little brooklets murmering, and the flowers 
blooming, and the gentle breezes fanning 
their brows, they courted, and loved! What 
a sweet courtship! Then Brahma married 
the happy pair, and remarked: “Remain 
here; you can be happy on this island, and 
it is my will that you never leave it.” Well, 
after a little while, the man became un- 
easy and said to the wife of his youth: 
“T belive I'll look about a little’? He de- 
termined to seek greener pastures. He pro- 
ceeded to the western extremity of the 
island and discovered a little narrow neck 
of land connecting the island with the 
mainland, and the Devil—they had a gen- 
uine Devil in those days, too, it seems, 
who is always “playing the devil” with us— 
produced a mirage, and over on the main- 
land were such hills and vales, such dells 
and dales, such lofty mountains crowned 
with perpetual snow, such cataracts clad in 
bows of glory, that he rushed breathlessly 
back to his wife, exclaiming: “O, Heva, the 
country over there is a thousand times bet- 
ter and lovelier than this; let us migrate.” 
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adic, “Adami, we must 


‘let v ugh alone; we have all we 
want; let u atatsherey: But he said: “No, 
will go.” She followed him, and when 


th came to this narrow neck of land he 
took her up on his back and carried her 
across. But at the instant he put her down 
there was a crash, and looking back they 
discovered that this narrow neck of land 
had fallen into the sea. The mirage had 
disappeared, and there was nothing but 
rocks and sand, the the Supreme Brahma 
cursed them to the lowest Hell. Then 
_ Adami spoke—and it_showed him to be 
every inch a man—“Curse me, but curse 
not her; it was not her fault, it was mine. 
(Our Adam says, with a pussilanimous 
whine: “Curse her, for it is her fault; she 
tempted me and I did eat!” The world 
today is teeming with just such cowards.) 
Then said Brahma: “I will save her, but 
not thee.” And then spoke Adami’s wife, 
out of the fullness of the love of a heart 
in which there was enough to make all her 
daughters rich in holy affection: “If thou 
will not spare him, spare neither me; I do 
not wish to live without him; I love him.” 
Then magnanimously said the Supreme 
Brahma: “I will spare you both, and watch 
Over you and your children forever!” 
Now, tell me truly, which is the grander 
story? The book containing this story is 
full of good things, and yet Christians style 
as heathens those who have adopted this 
book as their guide, and spend thousands 
of dollars annually in sending missionaries 
to convert them! 
It has been too often conceded that be- 
cause the New Testament contains, in many 
assages, a lofty and terse expression of 
ove as the highest duty of man, Chris- 
tianity must have a tendency to ennoble his 
nature. But Christianity is like sweetened 
whisky and water—it perverts and destroys 
that which it should nourish and strengthen. 
Christianity makes an often fatal attack 
on a man’s morality—if he happens to be 
blessed with any—by substituting for the 
sentiments of love and duty to our neigh- 
bors a sense of obligation, of blind obed- 
ience to an infinite, mysterious, revenge- 
ful, tyrannical God! The real principle of 
Christian morality is servile obedience to 
a dangerous Power! Dispute the asser- 
tions of even your priest as to the require- 
ments, dislikes, desires and wishes of the 
Almighty, and you might as well count 
yourself as lost, sulphurically lost! If you 
are one of God’s chosen, or in other words, 
have been saved, and are even so fortunate 
as to attain to the glories and joys of the 
gotd-paved streets of heaven, you are ex- 
pected, in looking over the banisters of 


-tarianism and charity* might become! 
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heaven down into the abyss of eternal tore ie 


ture, to view with complacency the agon- 
ized features of your mother, sister, bro 
er, or infant child—who are writhing 
hell—and laugh at their calamity! ae 
are not allowed to carry them a drop of — 
water to cool their parched tongues! And 
if you are a Christian, you at this moment 
believe you will enjoy the situation! 

If a man in a quarrel cuts down his neigh- 
bor in his sins, the poor, miserable victim 
goes directly to hell! The murderer may 
reasonably count on a lease of a few weeks 
of life, interviews his pastor, confesses the 
crime, repents, accepts the grace of God, 
is forgiven and then smoothly and gently 
slides from the rudely constructed scaffold 
into a heaven of joy and bliss, there to sing 
the praises of the lamb of God forever and 
forever! Poor, unfortunate victim! Hap- 
py murderer! 

Ah, what a beautiful religion eemanhe 

° 
do so sweet a thing as to love our neigh- 


*The following incident, showing Col. Ingersoll’s 
disposition to practice what he preaches whenever 
the opportunity presents itself, we have never be- 
fore seen in print: One day, during the winter of 
1863-4, when the Colonel had a law office in 
Peoria, Ill.,—and before the close of the late war 
of the rebellion—a thinly clad, middle-aged, lady- 
like woman came into his office and asked assist- 
ance. “My good woman, why do you ask it?” 
“Sir, my husband is a private in —th Illinois In- 
fantry, and stationed somewhere in Virginia, but 
I do not know where, as I have not heard from 
him for nearly six months, although previous to 
that time I seldom failed to get a letter from him 
as often as once a week, and whenever he re- 
ceived his pay the most of his money came to 
me. To tell the truth, I do not know whether 
he is living or not. But one thing I do know, I 
do not hear from him. I have seven children to 
provide for, but no money in the house, not a 
particle of bread in the pantry, nor a lump of 
coal in the shed, and the landlord threatening to 
turn us out in the storm. This city pledged itself 
to give wives a certain sum monthly, providing 
they consented to their husbands responding to 
the call of the President for troops; but, disre- 
garding these pledges, we and our children are 
left to starve and freeze, and to be turned out of 
our houses and homes by relentless landlords. 
Now, sir, can you tell me what am I to do?” 

The Colonel drew his bandanna from his great- 
coat pocket, lightly touched his eyes with it and 
rising to his feet pointed to a chair—*Sit down, 
madam, and remain till I return. I will be back 
in a few minutes.” He picked up a half-sheet of 
legal cap and a pencil, and departed for the law 
and other offices of the building, of which there 
were several. Entering the first that appeared. 
“Good morning, Smith; give me_half-a-dollar.” 
“Well, now, Colonel, you are—”’ “Never mind if 
I am—I must have it!’ It came. He entered 
another. ‘‘Hello! Colonel, what’s new?” ‘I want 
a half-dollar from you!” ‘What for?” ‘None 
of your business—I want the money.” He got it. 
He entered a third, “Hallo, Bob! Anything new 
on eter—” “Never mind, I must have fifty cents!’” 
“But—” “But nothing, Jones, give me what I 
ask for.”® Of course, he got what he asked for 


bors as we love ourselves; to strive to | 
attain to as perfect a spirit as a Golden 
Rule would bring us into; to make virtue 
lovely by living it, grandly and nobly and 
patiently the outgrowth of a brotherhood 
not possible in this world where men are 
living away from themselves and trampling 
justice and mercy and forgiveness under 
their feet! — 
Speaking of the different religions, of 
course they are represented by different 
churches; and the best hold of the churches 
and the surest way of giving totally de- 
praved humanity a realizing sense of their 
utterly lost condition is to talk and preach 
hell, with all its horrible, terrible concomi- 
tants. True, the different priests advocate 
the doctrine, only when they see it is the 
only thing to rouse the sinners from their 
lethargy; for where is the man who will 
not accept the grace of Jesus Christ if he 
becomes convinced that his fate in the here- 
after is a terrible one! The ministers of 
the different churches know full well which 
side of their bread is buttered. A priest 
is a divinity among his people—a man 
around whom his parishioners throw a 
glamour of sanctity, and one who can do 
no wrong, albeit his chief and growing 
characteristics are tyranny, arfrogancy, 
_ self-conceit, deception, bigotry and super- 
stition! Tyrannical do I call them? Most as- 
suredly! Suppose, for example, the Method- 
ist or Presbyterian Church had the power 
to decide whether you or I or any other man 
should be a Methodist of Presbyterian, 
and we should decline to follow the path 
pointed out to us, or either of us, what, I 
solemnly and candidly ask you, would be 
the result? Our fate would be more ter- 
rible than their endless hell! The inquisi- 
tion would rise again in all its horrid 
blackness! Instruments of torture would 
darken our vision on every hand! But, 
thank God—not that terrible Being whom 
Christians would have us believe is our 
Aaker—this is a free land—free as the 
air we breathe; and you and I can partake 
of the orthodox waters of life freely, or 
we can let them alone! [Applause.] When 
I see a man perched upon a pedestal called 
a “pulpit’—a man who is one of nature’s 
noblemen, physically, and fully able to 
breast the storms of life and earn an hon- 
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So on through fourteen offices, from which he ob- 
tained $7. Returning to his office, he put his 
hand in his own pocket and drew forth a $5 note 
and handed the woman $12. “Take this, my good 
woman, and make it go as far as you can. If you 
obtain relief from no other source, call on me 
again and I will de the best TI can for you!” And 
still Col. Ingersoll is styled by hell-fire advocates 
en 1, atheist, dog! 


est living—telling his hearers, with per- 
spiring brow and all his might and main, 
of the terrors of the seething caldron of 
hell, and. how certain it is that they are to 
be unceremoniously dumped therein to be 
boiled through all ages, yet never boiled 
done—unless they seek salvation—when I 
look upon that man, honor bright, I pity 
him, for I cannot help comparing him with 
the lower animals! Then there is a reac- 
tion, and I feel an utter contempt for him, 
for he may know, when he declares hell a 
reality, he is lying! 

Now, of the deception of the preacher. 
At the close of a sermon in an orthodox 
church Rev. Mr. Solemnface steps to the 
side of Bro. Everbright, who has been ab- 
sent from the brimstone-mill for several 
months: 

“Ah! Bro. Everbright, how do you do? 
Long time since I have seen you; how’s 
your family? Quite well? Is it well with 


thee today? Rather lukewarm, eh? Sorry, — 


sorry. Well, Brother, can you do some- 
thing for us financially today? Our people 
think my pulpit is too common, and say 
a couple of hundred will put it in good 
shape and make it desirable and attractive. 
Can you contribute a few dollars to the 
fund?” 

“Well, Bro. Solemnface, for four long 
months I have been ill; not a day’s work 
have I done, and not a cent of money have 
I that I can call my own. Next year I 
trust I can do something for the cause of 
my Maker.” 

“Ah-h-h-h-h!” and Bro. S.’s face assumes 
a terrible look of disappointment, and he 
is gone in a moment. 

Out upon such a fraud! The pulpits of 
the land are full of them. The world is 
cursed with them! They possess all the 
elements of vagabonds, deadbeats, falsifiers, 
beggars, vultures, hyenas and jackals! 

In past ages the cross had been in part- 
nership with the sword, and the religion 
of Christ was established by murderers, 
tyrants and hypocrites. I want you to know 
that the Church carried the black flag, and 
I ask you what must have been the civil- 
izing influence of such a religion? [Ap- 
plause. ] 
_ Of all the selfish things in this world, 
it Is One man wanting to get to heaven, 
caring nothing what becomes of the rest 
of mankind, saying: “If I can only get my 
little soul in!” [Laughter.] I have always 
noticed that the people who have the smaff- 
est souls make the most fuss about getting 
them saved. {Laughter.}] Here is what 
we are taught by the Church today. We are 
taught by them that fathers and mothers 
can all be happy in heaven, no matter who 
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had a chance to make over? Is it possible 
_ that somebody else can be good for me, 


done when you are in heaven? Or will 


how you used to be? I tell you today 
that no matter in what heaven you may 
be, no matter in what star you are spend- 
_ ing the summer, if you meet another man 
whom you have wronged, you will drop a 


_ you will meet some one who has suffered, 
fire will cool up a little. [Laughter.] Ac- 
care how mean you were once. Is it a 


compliment to an infinite God to say that 
_ every being He ever made deserved to be 


mit 
e | and sparks fly up the 
happy, and the cold wind and § oh 
ing on the window, and out on the door- ; 
‘step a mother with her child on her breast 
feezing. How happy it makes a fireside, 
that beautiful contract! And we say God 
is good, and there we sit, and she sits and 
moans, not one night, but forever. Or we 


me. Wht we halieee in now. 
remorse.” What will you have remorse | 
for e? For the mean things you have done 
nm you are in hell? Will you have any 
morse for the mean things you have 


you be so good then that you won’t care 


children, everybody eating, happy and de- 
lighted, and Famine comes and pushes out 
its shriveled palms and with hungry eyes 
implores us for a crust; how that would 
increase the appetite! And that is the 
Christian heaven. Don’t you see that these 
infamous doctrines petrify the human heart? 
And I would have every one who hears me, 
swear that he will never contribute another 
dollar to build another church in which 
is taught such infamous lies. [Applause.] 
Let every man try to make every day a joy, 
and God cannot afford to damn such a 
man. Consequently humanity is the only 
religion. (Loud applause.] 


little behind i in the tune. [Laughter.] No 
no matter in what part of hell you are 


_ whose nakedness you have clothed, and the 


cording to his Christian doctrine, you won’t 


damned the minute He got him done, and 
that He will damn everybody He has not 
“Man’s inhumanity to man 

Makes countless millions mourn.” 


are sitting at the table with our wives and — 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE 


By Col. R. G. Ingersoll, at the Pittsburgh Opera House, October, 14, 1879. 


About eight o’clock Colonel Ingersoll ad- 
vanced to the front of the stage unattended. 
He alone occupied the stage. As he ap- 
proached the footlights, a neat bouquet— 
the offering of the Pittsburg Liberal League 
—was presented him by the president of the 
association. The lecturer quietly laid the 
flowers upon a table and with the announce- 
ment that he ought probably to say some- 
thing concerning the Sabbath, began his 
eloquent oration: 

“How anybody ever came to the conclu- 
sion that there was any God who demanded 
that you should feel sorrowful and miser- 
able and bleak one-seventh of the time is 
beyond my comprehension. Neither can I 
conceive how they can say that one-seventh 
of the time is holy. That day is the most 
sacred day on which the most good has 
been done for mankind. Now, there was a 
time among the Jews when if a man vio- 
lated the Sabbath they would kill him. They 
said God told them to do it. I think they 
were mistaken. If not, if any God did tell 
them to kill him, then I think he was mis- 
taken. JI hope the time will come when 
every man can spend the Sabbath just as he 
pleases, provided he does not interfere with 
the happiness of others. I would fight just 
as earnestly that the Christian may go to 
church as that the infidel may have the right 
to spend the Sabbath as he chooses. Are 
the people who go to church the only good 
people? Are there not a great many bad 
people who go to church? Not a bank in 
Pittsburg will lend a dollar to the man who 
belongs to the church, without security, 
quicker than the man who don’t go to 
church. Now, I believe that all laws on the 
statute books should be enforced. I do not 
blame anybody in this town. I am perfectly 
willing that every preacher in this town 
should preach. They are employed to 
preach, and to preach a certain doctrine, 
and if they don’t preach that doctrine they 
will be turned out. [Laughter.] I have no 
objection to that. But I want the same 


privilege to express my views, and what is 
the difference whether a man pays the day 
he goes in or pays for it the week before 
by subscription. 

“What would the church people think if 
the theatrical people should attempt to sup- 
press the churches? What harm would it 
do to have an opera here to-night? It 
would elevate us more than to hear ten 
thousand sermons on the worm that never 
dies. [Laughter.] This is more practical 
wisdom in one of the plays of Shakespeare 
than in all the sacred books ever written. 
What wrong would there be to see one of 
those grand plays on Sunday? There was 
a time when the church would not allow 
you to cook on Sunday. You had to eat 
your victuals cold. There was a time when 
they thought the more miserable you feel 
the better God feels. [Laughter.] There 
are sixty odd thousand preachers in the 
United States. Some people regard them 
as a necessary evil; some as an unnecessary 
evil. There are sixty odd thousand churches 
in the United States; and it does seem to 
me that with all the wealth on their side; 
with all the good people on their side; with 
Providence on their side; with all these ad- 
vantages they ought to let us at least have 
the right to speak our thoughts” 

Col. Ingersoll next entered into his argu- 
ment on the origin of religion, referring to 
the first impressions of the savage. Hay- 
ing enunciated these views, which have be- 
fore been published in reports given in these 
columns of his lectures, the speaker con- 
tinued: 

“The history of the world shows me that 
the right has not always prevailed. When 
you see innocent men chained to the stake 
and the flames licking their flesh, it is nat- 
ural to ask, why does God permit this?- Tf 
you see a man in prison with the chains 
eating into his flesh simply for loving God, 
you've got to ask why does not a just God 
interfere? You’ve got to meet this, It 


Pio do to say that it will all come out 
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: may do very well for 
a its awful hard on the man. 
ughter.] Where was the God that per- 
tted_slavery for two hundred years in 


these United States? The history of the | 


world shows that when a mean thing was 
done, man did it; when a good thing was 
one, man did it. 

_. “But there was a time when there was a 
drought, and this tribe of savages with 
Baer false notions of religion said some- 
body has been wicked. Somebody had been 
lecturing on Sunday. ([Laughter.] Then 
the tribe hunted out the wicked man. They 
aid you’ve got to stop. We cannot allow 
ou to continue your wickedness, which 
rings punishment upon the whole of us. 
What is the reason they allow me to speak 
‘to-night? Because the Christians are not 
as firm in their belief now as they were a 
thousand years ago. The lukewarmness and 
hypocrisy of Christians now permit me to 
speak to-night. If they felt as they did a 
thousand years ago they would kill me. So 
religious persecution was born of the in- 
-gtinct of self defense. 

Is there any duty we owe to God? Can 
we help him? Can we add to his glory or 
hhappiness? They tell me this God is infin- 
itely wise, I cannot add to his wisdom; in- 
finitely happy—I cannot add to his happi- 
ness. What can I do? Maybe he wants 
me to make prayers that won’t be answered. 
I cannot see any relation that can exist be- 
tween the finite and the infinite. I acknowl- 
edge that I am under obligations to my 


an 


fellow man. We owe duties to our fellow . 


man. And what? Simply to make them happy. 

The only good is happiness; and the only 
evil is misery or unhappiness. Only those 
things are right that tend to increase the 
happiness of man; only those things are 
wrong that tend to increase the misery of 
man. That is the basis of right and wrong. 
There never would have been the idea of 
wrong except that man can inflict suffer- 
ing upon others. Utility, then, is the basis 
of the idea of right and wrong. 

The church tells us this world is a school 
to prepare us for another, that it is a place 
te build up character. Well, if that is the 
only way character can be developed it is 
bad for children who die before they get 
any character. What would you think of a 
school-master who would kill half his pupils 
the first day? 

Now, I read the Bible, and I find that 
God so loved the world that he made up his 
mind to damn the most of us. [Laughter.] 
T have read this book, and what shall I say 
of it? I believe it is generally better to be 
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honest. Now, I don't believe the Bible, Had 


| I not better say so? They say that if you 


do you will regret it when you come to die, 
If that be true, I know a great many relig- 
ious people who will have no cause to re- 
gret it—they don’t tell their honest convic- — 
tions about the Bible. There are two great 
arguments of the church—the great man ar- 
gument and the death-bed. They say the 
religion of your fathers is good enough. 
Why should a father object to your invent- 
ing a better plough than he had? They say 
to me, do you know more than all the the- 
ologians dead? Being a perfectly modest 
man I say I think I do. Now we have 
come to the conclusion that every man has 
a right to think. Would God give a bird 
wings and make it a crime to fly? Would 
he give me brains and make it a crime to 
think? Any God that would damn one of 
his children for the expression of his hon- 
est thought wouldn’t make a decent thief. 
When I read a book and don’t believe it, I 
ought to say so. I will do so and take the 
consequences like a man. 

And so I object to paying for the support 
of any other man’s belief. I am in favor 
of the taxation of all church property. If 
that property belongs to God, he is able to 
pay the tax. [Laughter.] If we exempt 
anything, let us exempt the home of the 
widow and orphan, [Applause.] 

A voice here interrupted the speaker. 

oe Ingersoll—What did the gentleman 
say 

A Voice—O, he’s drunk. 

Col. Ingersoll—I don’t think any Chris- 
tian ought to get drunk and come here to 
disturb us. [Laughter.] 

The speaker resumed. 

The church has to-day $600,000,000 or 
$700,000,000 of property in this country. It 
must cost $2,000,000 a week, that is to say 
$500 a minute to run these churches. You 
give me this money and if I don’t do more 
good with it than four times as many 
churches I’ll resign. Let them make the 
churches attractive and they'll get more 
hearers. They will have less empty pews 
if they have less empty heads in the pulpit. 
[Laughter.] The time will come when the 
preacher will become a teacher. 

Admitting that the Bible is the Book of 
God, is that his only good job? Will not 
a man be damned as quick for denying the 
equator as denying the Bible? Will he not 
be damned as quick for denying geology as 
for denying the scheme of salvation? When 
the Bible was first written it was not be- 
lieved. Had they known as much about 
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science as we know now that Bible would 
not have becn written. 

Col. Ingersoll next gave his views of the 
Puritans, declared they left Holland to es- 
cape persecution, and came here to perse- 
cute others. He referred to the persecutions 
heaped upon those of other religious belief 
by the Puritans, paid the Catholics the com- 
pliment to say that Maryland, which they 
ruled, was the first colony to enact a law 
tolerating religious views not held by them- 
selves, and went on to explain that God was 
never mentioned in the Constitution of the 
United States because each colony had a 
different religious belief, and each sect pre- 
ferred to have God not mentioned at all 
than to have another religious belief than 
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their own recognized. “ In 1776,” said the g 
speaker, “our forefathers retired God from _ 


politics. They said all power comes from 
the people. They kept God out of the Con- 
stitution and allowed each State to settle 
the question for itself.” 

The present laws of different States were 
next reviewed, so far as they relate to the 
prevention of infidels giving testimony and 
to religious intolerance in any way, and 
these features were all branded and dis- 
cussed as a gigantic evil. 

The lecture was attentively listened to by 
the immense audience from beginning to the 
end, and the speaker’s most blasphemous 
flights were the most loudly applauded. 


INGERSOLL’S SHORTER CATECHISM 


Summarizing the Answers to His Lecture, “Mistakes of Moses,” the 
Brilliant Lecturer Feels Gratified That the Shining Lights of the 
Pulpit so Substantially Agree With Him, and Congratu- 
lates Them on the Advance They Have Made. 


First—Rev. Robert Collyer. Question. 
What is your opinion of the Bible. Answer. 
It is a splendid book. It makes the noblest 
type of Catholics and the meanest bigots. 
Through this book men give their hearts 
for good to God or for evil to the devil. 
The best argument for the intrinsic great- 
ness of the book is that it.can touch such 
wide extremes, and seein to maintain us in 
the most unparalleled purity as well as the 
most tender mercy; that it can inspire 
cruelty like that of the great saints and af- 
ford arguments in favor of polygamy. The 
Bible is the text book of iron-clad Calvin- 
ism and sunny Universalism. It makes the 
Quaker quiet and the Millerite crazy. It in- 
spired the Union soldier to live and grandly 
die for the right, and Stonewall Jackson to 
live nobly and die grandly for the wrong. 

Q. But, Mr, Collyer, do you really think 
that a book with as many passages in favor 
of wrong as right, is inspired? A. I look 
upon the Old Testament as a rotting tree. 
When it falls it will fertilize a bank of 
violets, 


Q. Do you believe that God upheld slav- 
ery and polygamy? Do you believe that he 
ordered the killing of babies and the viola- 
tion of maidens? A. There is threefold in- 
spiration in the Bible, the first peerless and 
perfect, the word of God to man; the sec- 
ond, simply and purely human, and then 


below this again there is an inspiration born - 


of an evil heart, ruthless and savage there 
and then as anything well can be. A three- 
fold inspiration of heaven first, then of the 
earth, and then of hell, all in the same book, 
all sometimes in the same chapter, and then, 
besides, a great many things that need na 
inspitation. 
Then, after all, you do not pretend 
that the Scriptures are really inspired? A. 
The Scriptures make no such claim for 
themselves as the church makes for them. 
They leave me free to say this is false or 
this is true. The truth even within the 
Bible dies and lives, makes on this side and 
loses on that. 
Q. What do you say of the last verse in 
the Bible, where a curse is threatened to 
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is, I cannot for an instant believe that 
was written by a divine inspiration. Such 
logmas and threats as these are not of God, 
but of man, and not of any man of a free 
spirit and heart eager for the truth, but a 
narrow man who would cripple and confine 
the human soul in its quest after the whole 
truth of God, and back those who have 
done these shameful things in the name of 
the Most High. 

QQ. Do you regard such talk as slang? 
A. (Supposed) If an infidel had said that 
the writer of Revelation was narrow and 
_ bigoted, I might have denounced his dis- 
~ couse as “slang,” but I think that Unitarian 
- ministers can do so with the greatest pro- 
 priety. 


Do you believe in the stories of the 
Bible about Jael, and the sun standing still, 
and the walls falling at the blowing of 
horns? A. They may be legends, myths, 
- poems, or what they will, but they are not 
the word of God. So TI say again it was not 
the God and Father of us all who inspired 
the woman to drive that nail crashing 
through the king’s temple after she had 
given him that bowl of milk and bid him 
_ sleep in safety, but a very mean devil of 
hatred and revenge that I should hardly 
expect to find in a squaw on the plains. It 
was not the ram’s horns and the shouting 
before which the walls fell flat. If they 
went down at all it was through good solid 
pounding. And not for an instant did the 
steady sun stand still or let his planet stand 
_-while barbarian fought barbarian. He kept 
just the time then he keeps now. They 
might believe it who kept the record. I do 
not. And since the whole Christian world 
might believe it, still we do not who gather 
in this church. A free and reasonable mind 
stands right in our way. Newton might be- 
lieve it as a Christian and disbelieve it as 
-as a philosopher. We stand, then, with the 
philosopher against the Christian, for we 
must believe what is true to us in the last 
test, and these things are not true. 
Second—Rev. Dr. Thomas. Q. What is 
your opinion of the Old Testament? A. My 
opinion is that it is not one book, but many 
—thirty-nine books bound up in one. The 
date and authorship of most of these books 
are wholly unknown. The Hebrews wrote 
without vowels, and without dividing the 
Jetters into syllables, words or sentences. 
The books were gathered up by Edra. At 
that time only two of the Jewish tribes re- 
mained. All progress had ceased. In gath- 
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ering up the sacred book copyists exer 
great liberty in making changes and addi 
Q. Yes, we know all that. But is the Old 
Testament inspired? A. There may be the 
inspiration of art, of poetry, of oratory; of — 
patriotism—and there are such inspirations. 
There are moments when great truths and 
principles come to men. They seek the man 
and not the man them, 

Q. Yes, we all admit that. But is the 
Bible inspired? A. But still I know of no 
way to convince any one of spirit and in- 
spiration and God only as his reason may 
take hold of these things. 

Q. Do you think the Old Testament true? 

A. The story of Eden may be an allegory; 
the history of the children of Israel may 
have mistakes. 

Q. Must inspiration claim infallibility? 

A. It is a mistake to say that if you believe 
one part of the Bible you must believe all. 
Some of the thirty-nine books may be in- 
spired, others not; or there may be degrees 
of inspiration. 

Do you believe that God commanded 
the soldiers to kill the children and the mar- 
ried women, and save for themselves the 
maidens, as recorded in Numbers xxxi., 2? 
Do you believe that God upheld slavery? 
Do you believe that God upheld polygamy? 
A. The Bible may be wrong in some state- 
ments. God and right cannot be wrong. 
We must not exalt the Bible above God. It 
may be that we have claimed too much for 
the Bible, and thereby given not a little oc- 
casion for such men as Mr. Ingersoll to ap- 
pear at the other extreme, denying toc 
much, 

Q. What, then, shali be done? A. We 
must take a middle ground. It is not neces- 
sary to believe that the bears devoured the 
forty-two children, nor that Jonah was swal- 
lowed by the whale. 

Third—Rev. Dr. Kohler. ©. What is 
your opinion about the Old Testament. A. 
I will not make futile attempts of artifi- 
cially interpreting the letter of the Bible so 
as to make it reflect the philosophical, 
moral and scientific views of our time. The 
Bible is a sacred record of humanity’s child- 
hood. 

Q. Are you an orthodox Christian? A. 
No. Orthodoxy, with its face turned back- 
ward to a ruined temple or a dead Messiah, 
is fast becoming, like Lot’s wife, a pillar 
of salt. 

Q. Do you really believe the Old Testa- 
ment was inspired? A. I greatly acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness to men like Voltaire 
and Thomas Paine. whose bold denial and 


cutting wit were so instrumental in bring- | 


- ing about this glorious era of freedom, so 
congenial and blissful, particularly to the 
long-abused Jewish race. M: 

Do you believe in the inspiration of 
the Bible. A, Of course there is a destruc- 
tive axe needed to strike down the old 
building in order to make room for the 
grander new. The divine origin claimed by 
the Hebrews for their national literature 
was claimed by all nations for their old 
records and laws as preserved by the priest- 
hood. As Moses, the Hebrew law-giver, is 
represented as having received the law 
from God on the holy mountain, so is Zo- 
roaster, the Persian; Manu, the Hindoo; 
Minos, the Cretan; Lycurgus, the Spartan, 
and Numa, the Roman. 

Q. Do you believe all the stories in the 
Bible? A. All that can and must be said 
against them is that they have been too long 
retained around the arms and limbs of 
grown-up manhood to check the spiritual 
progress of religion; that by Jewish ritual- 
ism and Christian dogmatism they became 
fetters unto the soul, turning the light of 
heaven into a misty haze to blind the eye, 
and even into a hellfire of fanaticism to 
consume souls. 

Q. Is the Bible inspired? A. True, the 
Bible is not free from errors, nor is any 
work of man and time. It abounds in child- 
ish views and offensive matters. I trust 
that it will in a time not far off be pre- 
sented for common use in families, schools, 
synagogues and churches in a refined shape, 
cleansed from all dross and chaff and stum- 
bling blocks on which the scoffer delights 
to dweit, 


Fourth—Rev. Mr. Herford. Q. Is the 
Bible true? A. Ingersoll is very fond of 
saying “The question is not, Is the Bible 
inspired, but is it true?” That sounds very 
plausible, but you know as applied to any 
ancient book is simply nonsense. : 

Q. Do you think the stories in the Bible 
are exaggerated, and do you think that God 
upheld polygamy? A. I dare say Num- — 
bers are immensely exaggerated, but polyg- 
amy, the truth is, existed among the Jews, 
as everywhere else on earth, then and even 
their prophets did not come to the idea of 
its being wrong. But what is there to be 
indignant about in that? 

Q. And so you really wonder why any 
man should be indignant at the idea that 
God upheld and sanctioned that beastliness 
called polygamy? A. What is there to be 
indignant about in that? 

Fifth—Professor Swing. Q. What is 
your idea of the Bible? A. I think itis a 
poem. 

Sixth—Rev. Dr. Ryder. Q. And what 
is your idea of the sacred Scriptures? <A. 
Like other nations, the Hebrews had their 
patriotic, descriptive, didactic and lyrical 
poems in the same varieties as other nations, 
but with them, unlike other nations, what- 
ever may be the form of their poetry, it al- 
ways possesses the characteristic of religion. 

Q. Does the Bible uphold polygamy? A. 
The law of Moses did not forbid it, but 
contained many provisions against its worst 
abuses, and such as were intended to re- 
strict it within narrow limits. 


“The Soldiers of the Union Army, Whose Valor and Patriotism Gave to the 
World a Government of the People, by the People, for the People.” 


Grand Banquet of the Re-Union of the Army of the Tennessee, Held at 
Palmer House, Chicago, November 13, 1879. 


When the savagery of the lash, the bar- 
barism of the chain, and the insanity of se- 
cession confronted the civilization of our 
century, the question, “Will the great repub- 
lic defend herself?” trembled on the lips of 
every lover of mankind. The North, filled 
with intelligence and wealth, products of 
liberty, marshalled her hosts and asked only 
for a leader. 

From civil life a man, silent, thoughtful, 
poised, and calm, stepped forth, and with 
the lips of victory voiced the nation’s first 
and last demand: “Unconditional and im- 
mediate surrender.” From that moment the 
end was known. That utterance was the 
real declaration of real war, and in accord- 
ance with the dramatic unities of mighty 
events the great soldier who made it re- 
ceived the final sword of the rebellion. The 
soldiers of the republic were not seekers 
after vulgar glory; they were not animated 
by the hope of plunder or the love of con- 
quest. They fought to preserve the home- 
stead of liberty, that their children might 
have peace. They were the defenders 
of humanity, the destroyers of prejudice, 
the breakers of chains, and in the name of 
the future they saluted the monsters of 
their time. They finished what the soldiers 
of the revolution commenced. They re- 
lighted the torch that fell from those august 
hands and filled the world again with light. 
They blotted from the statute books the 
laws that had been passed by hypocrites at 
the instigation of robbers, and tore with in- 
dignant hands from the Constitution that 
infamous clause that made men the catchers 
of their fellow man. They made it possible 
for judges to be just and statesmen to be 
human. They broke the shackles from the 
Jimbs of slaves, from the souls of masters, 
and from the Northern brain. They kept 


our country on the map of the world rt 


our flag in heaven. They rolled the stone 
from the sepulcher of progress, and found 
therein two angels clad in shining garments 
—nationality and liberty. 

_ The soldiers were the saviors of the na- 
tion. They were the liberators of man. In 
writing the proclamation of emancipation, 
|Lincoln, greatest of our mighty dead, whose 
memory is as gentle as the summer air when 
reapers sing ’mid gathered sheaves, \copied 
with the pen what Grant and his brave com: 
trades wrote with swords. 

Grander than the Greek, nobler than the 
Roman, the soldiers of the republic, with 
patriotism as shoreless as the air, battled 
for the rights of others, for the nobility of 
labor; fought that mothers might own their 
babes, that arrogant idleness should not scar 
the back of patient toil, that our country 
should not be a manyheaded monster 
made of warring states but a nation—sov- 
ereign, great and free. 

Blood was water, money was leaves, and 
life was only common air until one flag 
floated over the republic without a master 
and without a slave. Then was asked the 
question, “Will a free people tax themselves 
to pay the nation’s debt?” The soldiers 
went home to their waiting wives, to their 
glad children and to the girls they loved. 
They went back to the fields, the shops and 
mines, They had not been demoralized. 
They had been ennobled. They were as 
honest in peace as they were brave in war. 
Mocking at poverty, laughing at reverses, 
they made a friend of toil. They said: 
“We saved the nation’s life, and what is life 
without honor?” They worked and wrought 
with all of labor’s royal sons that every 
pledge the nation gave might be redeemed. 
And their great leader, having put a shin- 
ing band of friendship, a girdle of clasped 
hg happy hands, around the globe, comes 


A 


home and finds that every promise made in 
war has now the ring and gleam of gold. 
Will all | 


There is another question still. 
the wounds of war be healed? I answer 
yes. The Southern people must submit, not 
to the dictation of the North but to the 
nation’s will and to the verdict of man- 
kind. They were wrong, and the time will 
come when they will say that they are vic- 


tors who have been vanquished by the right. 


Freedom conquered them, and freedom will 
cultivate their feelings, educate their chil- 
dren, weave for them the robes of wealth, 
execute their laws, and fill their land with 
happy homes. 

The soldiers of the Union saved the 
South as well as the North. They made us 
a nation. Their victories made us free and 
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rendered tyranny in every other land as 
insecure as snow upon volcanoes’ lips. 

And now let us drink to the volunteers. 
To those who sleep in unknown, sunken 
graves, whose names are only in the hearts 
of those they loved and left, of those who 
often hear in happy dreams the footsteps 
of return. Let us drink to those who 
died while lipless famine mocked; to all 
the maimed whose scars give modesty a 
tongue; to all who dared and gave to 
chance the care, the keeping of their lives; 
to all the dead; to Sherman, to Sheridan, 
and to Grant, the foremost soldier of the 
world; and, last, to Lincoln, whose loving 
life, like a bow of peace, spans and arches 
all the clouds of war. 


—_—_ 


INGERSOLL’'S VIEWS ON POLITICS 
AND RELIGION 


Chicago Times, November 14, 1879. 


In ofder to ascertain the Colonel’s views 
of the political situation and any new dog- 
mas he might have acquired, a Times re- 
porter called upon him yesterday, and the 
following was the net result: 

Reporter—What do you think about the 
recent election, and what will be its effect 
upon political matters and the issues and 
candidates of 1880? 

Col. Ingersoll—I think the republicans 
have met with this almost universal success 
on account, first, of the position taken by 
the democracy on the currency question— 
that is to say, the party was divided, and 
was willing to go in partnership with any- 
body, whatever their doctrine might be, for 
the sake of success in that particular local- 
ity. The republican party felt it of para- 
mount importance not only to pay the debt 
but to pay it in that which the world re- 
gards as money. The next reason for the 
victory is the position assumed by the de- 
mocracy in Congress during the called ses- 
sion. The threats they then made of what 
they would do in the event that the execu- 
tive did not comply with their demands 


showed that the spirit of that party had 
not been chastened to any considerable ex- 
tent by the late war. The people of this 
country will not, in my judgment, allow 
the South to take charge of this country 
until it shows its ability to protect the 
rights of citizens in their respective states. 

R.—Then, as you regard the victories, 
they are largely due to a firm adherence to 
principle, and the failure of the democratic 
party is due to their abandonment of prin- 
ciple and their desire to unite with anybody 
and everything at the sacrifice of principle 
to attain success? 

Col. I.—Yes. The democratic party is a 
general desire for office without organiza- 
tion. Most people are democrats because 
they hate something, and most people are 
republicans because they love something. 

R.—Do you think the election has brought 
about any particular change in the issues 


that will be involved in the campaign of 1880? 


Col. I—I think the only issue is who 
shall rule this country. 

R.—Do you think, then, the question of 
state rights, hard or soft money, and other 


questions that have been prominent in the 
campaign, are practically settled, and so re- 
garded by the people? 

Col. I.—I think the money question is, 
absolutely. I think the question of state 
rights is dead, except that it can still be 
used to defeat the democracy. It is what 
might be called a convenient political corpse. 

.R—Who do you think will be the can- 
didate for president in the next campaign? 

Col. I—On the republican side, either 
Grant or Blaine. 

R.—In the light of present events, which 
one seems most likely to win the prize? 

Col. I—If Grant wants it, I should think 
that he could have it. I regard him as the 
greatest soldier the English-speaking people 
ever produced. Personally, I would like 
to see Blaine succeed. 

R—yYour views in regard to Mr. Blaine, 
your admiration and friendship for him, 
have not changed since 1876, I presume? 
Col. I.—No; I like him first rate. I think 
he would make an excellent president, and 
would do as much as any man could do to 
harmonize the different sections of the coun- 
«try. 

R.—You say the republican candidates are 
Blaine and Grant. Don’t you think Sher- 
man stands an equal chance with them to 
secure the nomination? 

‘Col. I—I do not. In the first place, he 
is from Ohio, and I think the people have 
probably had enough of that state for a few 
years to come. In the second place, his 
brother is general of the army, and I doubt 
whether the American people would be will- 
ing to give the presidency and generalship 
of the army to the same family, coming 
from the same state, and at the same time. 

R.—lIn your opinion, whom are the demo- 
crats liable to bring forward? 

Col. I.—Well, most of their candidates 
have recently passed away. I suppose Mr. 
Tilden is out of the race, and that Mr. 
Thurman is in the same position, and I 
think there is no hope of their being heard 
from again. What the democracy need to- 
day for a candidate is a man who was ut- 
terly opposed to the war, but never said so. 
If some stich man could be found he would, 
in my judgment, make a formidable oppo- 
nent for any man the republicans could 
nominate. 

R.—How is Mr. Bayard? 

Col. 1—Mr. Bayard is a good man, and 
an exceedingly correct man. He has never 
done anything great anough to make him 
popular, nor bad enough to become noto- 
tious; besides, his state is tolerably eertain 


to vote the democratic ticket. So I see no 


reason for his nomination. 


R.—What do you think of the proposed — 
combination of a New York man and an 


Indiana man? 

Col. I—New York has furnished too 
many defeated candidates; and, in my opin- 
ion, the democracy will not take a man 
from that state. The quarrels in New York 
will make it necessary to take an outside 
man. The man that New York would pre- 
sent would have to be the choice of Tam- 
many, and a man who is the choice of 
Tammany is not the choice of the people 
of this country. My opinion is that the 
democracy could come nearer electing David 
Davis than any other man in the United 
States. He is an honest man, and every- 
body knows the country would be safe while 
he was president; but Judge Davis is in 
this peculiar position: He is hardly demo- 
cratic enough to get the nomination, and 
maybe a little too democratic to get the 
Maio But he is a good man, and I like 

im. 

R—Now, to leave the political field and 
go to the religious, at one jump. Since 
your last visit here much has been said and 
written and published to the effect that a 
great change, or a considerable change, at 
least, has taken place in your religious, or 
irreligious, views. I would like to know if 
that is so? 

Col. I—The only change that has oc- 
curred in my religious views is the result 
of finding more and more arguments in 
favor of my position; and, as a consequence, 
if there is any difference, I am stronger in 
my convictions than ever before, 

R—I would like to know something of 
the history of your religious views. 

Col. I—I may say right here that the 
Christian idea that any God can make me 
His friend by killing mine is about as great 
a mistake as could be made. They seem to 
have the idea that just as soon as God kills 
all the people that a person loves, he will 
then begin to love the Lord. What drew 
my attention first to these questions was 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. This 
was so abhorrent to my mind that I began 
to hate the book in which it was taught. 
Then, in reading law, going back to find the 
origin of laws, I found one had to go but 
a little way before the legislator and priest 
united. This led me to study a good many 
of the religions of the world. At first I 
was greatly astonished to find most of them 
better than ours. I then studied our own 
system to the best of my ability, and found 
that people were palming off upon children 


and upon one another as the inspired words 
of God a book that upheld slavery, polyg- 
amy, and almost every other crime. 
Whether I am right or wrong, I am con- 
vinced that the Bible is not an inspired 
book; and then the only question for me 
to settle was as to whether I should say 
what I believed or not. This really was 
not the question in my mind, because, be- 
fore even thinking of such a question, I 
expressed my belief; and I simply claim 
that right, and expect to exercise it as long 
as I live. I may be damned for it in the 
next world, but it is a great source of 
pleasure to me in this. 

R.—It is reported that you are the son 
of a Presbyterian minister. 

Col. I—Yes, I am the son of a New 
School Presbyterian minister. 

R.—About what age were you when you 
began this investigation which led to your 
present convictions? 

Col. I.—I can’t remember when I be- 
lieved the Bible doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. I have a dim recollection of hating 
Jehovah when I was exceedingly small. 

R.—I suppose this gossip about a change 
in your religious views arose or was created 
by the expression used at your brother’s 
funeral: “In the night of death hope sees 
a star, and listening love can hear the rustle 
of a wing.” 

Col. I—I never willingly will destroy a 
solitary human hope. have always said 
that I did not know whether man was or 
was not immortal; but years before my 
brother died, in a lecture entitled “The 
Ghosts,” which has since been published, 
I used the following words: “The idea 
of immortality, which like a sea ebbs and 
flows in the human heart, beating against 
the sands and rocks of time and fate, was 
not born to any book, nor to any creed, nor 
of any religion. It was born of human af- 
fection, and it will continue to ebb and flow 
beneath the mists and clouds of doubt and 
darkness as long as love kisses the lips of 
death,” 

R.—The great objection to your teaching, 
urged by your enemies, is that you con- 
stantly tear down and never build up. 

Col. I—I have just published a little 
book, entitled “Some Mistakes of Moses,” 
in which I have endeavored to give most 
of the arguments I have urged against the 
Pentateuch in a lecture delivered under that 
title. The motto on the title page is “A 
destroyer of weeds, thistles and thorns is a 
benefactor, whether he soweth grain or 
not.” I cannot for my life see why one 
should be charged with tearing down and 
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/not rebuilding simply because he exposes 


a sham or detests a lie. I do not feel any 
obligation to build something in the place 
of a detested falsehood. All I think I am 
under obligation to put in the place of a 
detected lie is the detection. Most relig- 
ionists talk as if mistakes were valuable 
things, and they did not wish to part with 
them without a consideration. Just how 
much they regard lies worth a dozen I don’t 
know. If the price is reasonable I am will- 
ing to give it, rather than to see them live 
and give their lives to the defense of de- 
lusions. I am firmly convinced that to be 
happy here will not in the least detract from 
our happiness in another world, should we 
be so fortunate as to reach another world; 
and I cannot see the value of any philos- 
ophy that reaches beyond the intelligent hap- 
piness of the present.. There may be a God 
who will make us happy in another world. 
If he does, it will be more than he has ac- 
complished in this. I suppose that He will 
never have more than infinite power, and 
never have less than infinite wisdom; and 
why people should expect that He should 
do better in another world than He has in 
this is something that I have never been 
able to explain. A being who has the power 
to prevent it, and yet who allows thousands 
and millions of His children to starve; who 
devours them with earthquakes; who al- 
lows whole nations to be enslaved, cannot, 
in my judgment, be implicitly depended upon 
to do justice in another world. 

R.—How do the clergy generally treat 
you! 

Col. I.—Well, of course, there are the 
same distinctions among clergymen as 
among other people. Some of them are 
quite respectable gentlemen, especially those 
with whom I am not acquainted. I think 
that since the loss of my brother nothing 
could exceed the heartlessness of the re- 
marks made by the average clergyman. 
There have been some noble exceptions, to 
whom I feel not only thankful but grate- 
ful; but a very large majority have taken 
this occasion to say most unfeeling and 
brutal things. I do not ask the clergy to 
forgive me, but I do request that they will 
so act that I will not have to forgive them. 
I have always insisted that those who have 
their enemies should at least tell the truth 
about their friends; but I suppose, after 
all, that religion must be supported by the 
same means as those by which it was found- 
ed. Of course, there are thousands of good 
ministers, men who are endeavoring to 
make the world better, and whose failure 
is no particular fault of their own. I have 


any 


clergy were a necessary or an unnecessary | 


CF eae : 
- R—I would like to have a positive ex- 


pression of your views as to a future 


state. — 

Col. I.—Somebody asked Confucius about 
another world, and his reply was: “How 
should I, who know so little about this, 
know anything about another?” For my 
part, I know nothing of any other state of 
existence, either before or after this, and 
I have never become personally acquainted 
with anybody that did. There may be an- 
other life; and if there is, the best way to 
prepare for it ts by making somebody happy 
in this. God certainly cannot afford to put 
a man in hell who has made a little heaven 
in this world. I propose simply to take my 
chances with the rest of the folks, and pre- 
pare to go where the people I am best ac- 
quainted with will probably settle. I can’t 
‘afford to leave the great ship and sneak off 
to shore in some orthodox canoe: I hope 
there is another life, for I would like to 
see how things come out in this world 
when I am dead. There are some people I 
would like to see again, and hope there are 
some who would not object to seeing me; 
but if there is no other life I shall never 
know it. I don’t remember the time when 
I did not exist; and if, when I die, that is 
the end, I shall not know it, because the 
last thing I will know is that I am alive, and 
if nothing is left, nothing will be left to 
know that I am dead; so that so far as I 
am concerned I am immortal; that is to 
say, I can’t recollect when I did not exist, 
and there never will be a time when I will 
remember that I do not exist. I would like 
to have several millions of dollars, and I 
may say I have a lively hope that some day 
I may be rich; but to tell you the truth I 
have very little evidence of it. Our hope 
of immortality does not come from any re- 
ligions, but nearly all religions come from 
that hope. The Old Testament, instead of 
telling us that we are immortal, tells us how 
we lost immortality. You will recollect that 
if Adam and Eve could have gotten to the 
tree of life, they would have eaten of its 
fruit and would have lived forever, but for 
the purpose of preventing immortality God 
turned them out of the Garden of Eden, 
and put certain angels with swords or 
sabres at the gate to keep them from get- 
ting back. The Old Testament proves, if 
it proves anything—which I do not think 
it does—that there is no life after this; and 
the New Testament is not very specific on 
the subject. There were a great many op- 


IS been doubt. as to whether the | 


That is about my position. 

R—dAccording to your observation of 
men, and your reading in relation to the 
men and women of the world and of the 
church, if there is another world divided 
according to orthodox principles between 
the orthodox and heterodox, which of the 
two that are known as heaven and hell 
would contain, in your judgment, the most 
good society? 

Col I.—Since hanging has got to be a 
means of grace, I would prefer hell. I had 
a thousand times rather associate with the 
pagan philosophers than with the inquisi- 
tors of the Middle Ages. I certainly should 
prefer the worst man in Greek or Roman 
history to John Calvin; and I can imagine 
no man in the world that I would not 
rather sit on the same bench with than the 
Puritan fathers and the founders of ortho- 
dox churches. I would trade off my harp 
any minute for a seat in the other country. 
All the poets will be in perdition, and the 
greatest thinkers, and, I should think, most 
of the women whose society would tend te 
increase the happiness of man; nearly all 
the painters, nearly all the sculptors, nearly 
all the writers of plays, nearly all the great 
actors, most of the best musicians, and 
nearly all the good fellows—the persons 
who know stories, who can sing songs, or 
who will loan a friend a dollar. They will 
mostly all be in that country, and if I did 
not live there permanently, I certainly 
would want it so I could spend my winter 
months there. But, after all, what I really 
want to do is to destroy the idea of eternal 
punishment. That doctrine subverts all 
ideas of justice. That doctrine fills hell 
with honest men and heaven with intel- 
lectual and moral paupers. That doctrine 
allows people to sin on a credit. That 
doctrine allows the basest to be eternally 
happy and the most honorable to suffer 
eternal pain. I think of all doctrines it is 
the most infinitely infamous, and would dis- 
grace the lowest savage, and any man who 
believes it, and has imagination enough to 
understand it, has the heart of a serpent 
and the conscience of a hyena. 

R.—There is a good deal of talk about 
the case of D. M. Bennett and your con- 
nection with it. What had you to do in 
that matter? 


‘through the mails a pamphlet call es 
Cupid’s Yokes.” After he was tried and 
convicted, I read a report of the trial, as 
well as the pamphlet, and became convinced 
_ that the book was not obscene, but simply 
a foolish argument against the institution 
of marriage. Bennett asked me to make an 
argument before the president in favor of 
his pardon. Feeling that his conviction was 
an outrage, and feeling that it was my duty 
to act in accordance with my convictions, 
- irrespective of what the effect might be 
upon myself, I did so. The pamphlet was 
- submitted to the attorney-general, and he 
- decided that it was not an obscene book. 
- The president decided the same way, and 
every sensible man who will read it will 
also say that it is not an obscene book. I 
believe that I am as strongly in favor of the 
institution of marriage as any man in the 
world, yet I admit that people have a right 
to discuss that question, and when we say 
that persons have a right to discuss a ques- 
tion, of course we admit that they have a 
right to discuss the other side. Now, while 


oeerett was indicted for. send- 1 
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of Bennett, a paper in Chicago has aa 


lished what it claimed to be extracts from 
letters written by Bennett to some young 
lady. I was not well acquainted with 
Bennett, and never have seen him, I think 
but twice in my life, and, of course, never 
knew anything about these letters. If he 
wrote them, I am wasting my sympathy on 
the wrong man; but I am waiting to hear 
from him. I think he made a mistake in 
having anything to do with the pamphlet 
spoken of, but he did not, in that regard, 
commit a crime, and ought not to have been 
convicted. If, however, it turns out that 
he is a bad person it will simply show that 
even a person who edits an infidel paper is 
liable to take his place in history with the 
Daniels and Solomons, and with the popes, 
cardinals, priests, and ministers whose 
names are so familiar to most of your 
readers. So far as I am concerned I would 
rather err a thousand times through sym- 
pathy and through a love of justice than to 
be right forever through selfishness and a 


kind of base prudence born of fear, 


et 


“Liberty, a word without which 
words are vain.” 

Whoever has an opinion of his own, and 
honestly expresses it, will be guilty of 
heresy. Heresy is what the minority be- 
lieve; it is a name given by the powerful to 
the doctrine of the weak. This word was 
born of the hatred, arrogance, and cruelty 
of those who love their enemies, and who, 
when smitten on one cheek, turn the other. 
This word was born of intellectual slavery 
in the feudal ages of thought. It was an 
epithet used in the place of argument. From 
the commencement of the Christian era, 
every art has been exhausted, and every 
conceivable punishment inflicted to force all 
people to hold the same religious opinions.° 
This effort was born of the idea that a cer- 
tain belief was necessary to the salvation of 
the soul. Christ taught, and the church still 
teaches, that unbelief is the blackest of 
crimes. God is supposed to hate with an 
infinite and implacable hatred every heretic 
upon earth, and the heretics who have died 
~ are supposed, at this moment, to be suffer- 
ing the agonies of the damned. The Church 
persecutes the living, and her God burns 
the dead. 

It is claimed that God wrote a book called 
the Bible, and it is generally admitted that 
this book is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand. As long as the Church had all the 
copies of this book, and the people were 
not allowed to read it, there was compara- 
tively little heresy in the world; but when 
it was printed and read, people began 
honestly to differ as to its meaning. A few 
were independent and brave enough to give 
the world their real thoughts, and for the 
extermination of these men the Church 
used all her power. Protestants and 
Catholics vied with each other in the work 
of enslaving the human mind. For ages 
they were rivals in the infamous effort to 
rid the earth of honest people. They in- 
fested every country, every city, town, ham- 
let, and family. They appealed to the worst 
passions of the human heart. They sowed 
the seeds of discord and hatred in abeeb 


all other 


land. Brother denounced brother, wives in- 


formed against their husbands, mothers ~ 


accused their children, dungeons were 
crowded with the innocent; the flesh of the 
good and the true rotted in the clasp of 
chains, the flames devoured the heroic, and 
in the name of the most merciful God his 
children were exterminated with famine, 
sword and fire. Over the wild waves of 
battle rose and fell the banner of Jesus 
Christ. For sixteen hundred years the robes 
of the Church were red with innocent blood. 
The ingenuity of Christians was exhausted 
in devising punishment severe enough to be 
inflicted upon other Christians who honest- 
ly and sincerely differed with them upon 
any point whatever. 

Give any orthodox church the power, and 
today they would punish heresy with whip, 
and chain, and fire. As long as a church 
deems a certain belief essential to salva- 
tion, jist so long it will kill and burn if it 
has the power. Why should the Church 
pity a man whom her God hates? Why 
should she show mercy to a kind and noble 
heretic whom her God will burn in eternal 
fire? Why should a Christian be better 
than his God? It is impossible for the 
imagination to conceive of a greater atrocity 
than has been perpetrated by the Church. 

Let it be remembered that all churches 
have persecuted heretics to the extent of 
their power. Every nerve in the human 
body capable of pain has been sought out 
and touched by the Church? Toleration 
has increased only when and where the 
power of the Church has diminished. From 
Augustine until now the siprit of the 
Christian has remained the same. There 
has been the same intolerance, the same 
undying hatred of all who think for them- 
selves, the same determination to crush out 
of the human brain all knowledge incon- 
sistent with the ignorant ‘creed. 

Every church pretends that it has a rev- 
elation from God, and that this revelation 
must be given to the people through the 
church, that the church acts through its 
priests, and that ordinary mortals must be 
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content with a revelation—not from God— 
but from the church. Had the people sub- 
‘mitted to this preposterous claim, of course 
there could have been but one church, and 
that church never could have advanced. It 
might have retrograded, because it is not 
necessary to think, or investigate, in order 
to forget. Without heresy there could have 
been no progress. : 

The highest type of the orthodox Chris- 
tian does not forget. Neither does he learn. 
He neither advances nor recedes. He is a 
living fossil, imbedded in that rock called 
faith, He makes no effort to better his 
condition, because all his strength is ex- 
hausted in keeping other people from im- 
proving theirs. The supreme desire of his 
heart is to force all others to adopt his 
creed, and in order to accomplish this ob- 
ject he denounces all kinds of freethink- 
ing as a crime, and this crime he calls 
heresy. When he had the power, heresy 
was the most terrible and formidable of 
words. It meant confiscation, exile, im- 
prisonment, torure, and death. 

In those days the cross and rack were 
inseparable companions. Across the open 
Bible lay the sword and fagot. Not con- 
tent with burning such heretics as were 
alive, they even tried the dead, in order that 
the church might rob their wives and chil- 
dren. The property of all heretics was con- 
fiscated, and on this account they charged 
the dead with being heretical—indicted, as 
it were, their dust—to the end that the 
church might clutch the bread of orphans. 
Learned divines discussed the propriety of 
tearing out the tongues of heretics before 
they were burned, and the general opinion 
was that this ought to be done, so that the 
heretics should not be able, by uttering 
blasphemies, to shock the Christians who 
were burning them. With a mixture of 
ferocity and Christianity, the priests in- 
sisted that heretics ought to be burned at 
a slow fire, giving as a reason that more 
time was given them for repentance. 

No wonder that Jesus Christ said, “I came 
not to bring peace but a sword!” 

Every priest regarded himself as the 
agent of God. He answered all questions 
by authority, and to treat him with disre- 
spect was an insult offered to God. No one 
was asked to think, but all were com- 
manded to obey. 

In 1208 the Inquisition was established. 
Seven years afterward, the fourth council 
of the Lateran enjoined the kings and 
rulers to swear on oath that they would 
exterminate heretics from their dominions. 
The sword of the church was unsheathed, 


and the world was at the mercy of ignorant 


and infuriated priests, whose eyes feasted 
-upon the agonies they inflicted. Acting as 


they believed, or pretended to believe under 
the command of God, stimulated by the 
hope of infinite reward in another world— 
hating heretics with every drop of their 
bestial blood—savage beyond description— 
merciless beyond conception—these infa- 
mous priests in a kind of frenzied joy, 
leaped upon the helpless victims of their 
rage, They crushed their bones in iron boots, 
tore their quivering flesh with iron hooks 
and pincers, cut off their lips and eyelids, 
pulled out their nails, and into the bleeding 
quick thrust needles; tore out their tongues, 
extinguished their eyes, stretched them upon 
racks, flayed them alive, crucified them with 
their head downward, exposed them to wild 
beasts, burned them at the stake, mocked 
their cries and groans, ravished their wives, 
robbed their children, and then prayed God 
to finish the holy work in hell. 

Millions upon millions were sacrificed 
upon the altars of bigotry. The Catholic 
burned the Lutheran, the Lutheran burned 
the Catholic; the Episcopalian tortured the 
Presbyterian, the Presbyterian tortured the 
Episcopalian, Every denomination killed all 
it could of every other; and each Christian 
felt in duty bound to exterminate every 
other Christian who denied the smallest 
fraction of his creed. 

_In the reign of Henry the VIII, that 
pious and moral founder of the Apostolic 
Episcopal Church, there was passed by the 
Parliament of England an act entitled, “An 
act for abolishing diversity of opinion.” 
And in this act was set forth what a good 
Christian was obliged to believe. 

First, that in the sacrament was the real 
body and blood of Jesus Christ, + 

Second, that the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ was in the bread, and the blood and 
body of Jesus Christ was in the wine. 

Third, that priests should not marry. 

Fourth, that vows of chastity were of 
perpetual obligation, 

Fifth, that private masses ought to be 
continued. 

And sixth, that auricular confession to a 
Priest must be maintained. 

This creed was made by law, in order 
that all men might know just what to be- 
lieve by simply reading the statute. The 
church hated to see the people wearing out 
their brains in thinking upon these subjects. 
It was thought far better that a creed should 
be made by Parliament, so that whatever. 
might be lacking in evidence might be made 
up in force. The punishment for denying 


if 7 ther article, i 
and for the second offense—death, 
Your attention is called to these six arti- 
cles, established during the reign of Henry 
VIII, and by the Church of England, sim- 
ply because not one of these articles is be- 
lieved by that Church today. If the law 
then made by the church could be enforced 
now every Episcopalian would be burned 
at the stake, 

Similar laws were passed in most Chris- 
tian countries, as all orthodox churches 
firmly believed that mankind could be legis- 
lated into heaven. According to the creed 
of every church, slavery leads to heaven, 
liberty leads to hell. It was claimed that 
God had founded the Church, and that to 
deny the authority of the Church was to be 
a traitor to God, and consequently an ally 
of the Devil. To torture and destroy one 
of the soldiers of Satan was a duty no 
good Christian cared to neglect. Nothing 
can be sweeter than to earn the gratitude 
of God by killing your own enemies. Such 
a mingling of profit and revenge, of heaven 
for yourself and damnation for those you 
dislike, is a temptation that your ordinary 
Christian never resists. 

According to the theologians, God, the 
Father of us all, wrote a letter to his chil- 
dren. The children have always differed 
somewhat as to the meaning of this letter. 
In consequence of these honest differences, 
these brothers began to cut out each other’s 
hearts. In every land where this letter 
from God has been read the children to 
whom and for whom it was written have 
been filled with hatred and malice. They 
have imprisoned and murdered each other, 
and the wives and children of each other. 
In the name of God every possible crime 
has been committed, every conceivable out- 
rage has been perpetrated. Brave men, 
tender and loving women, beautiful girls, 
prattling babes have been exterminated in 
the name of Jesus Christ. For more than 
fifty generations the church has carried 
the black flag. Her vengeance has been 
measured only by her power. During all 
these years of infamy no heretic has ever 
been forgiven. With the heart of a fiend 
she has hated; with the clutch of avarice 
she has grasped; with the jaws of a dragon 
she has devoured, pitiless as famine, merci- 
less as fire, with the conscience of a ser- 
pent. Such is the history of the Church 
of God. * 

I do not say, and I do not believe, that 
Christians are as bad as their creeds. In 
spite of church and dogma, there have been 


by fire. For the 
prisonment, © 


/so declared, and they believed that all un- 


millions ‘and wittions ‘of 


true to the loftiest and m 


> { | most genero: 
promptings of the human heart. They have 
been true to their convictions, and with a 
self-denial and fortitude excelled by none, 
have labored and suffered for the salvation 
of men. Imbued with the spirit of self- — 
sacrifice, believing that by personal effort 
they could rescue at least a few souls from © 
the infinite shadow of hell, they have cheer- 
fully endured every hardship and scorned 
danger and death. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, they believed that honest error 
was a crime. They knew that the Bible 


believers would be eternally lost. They be- 
lieved that religion was of God, and all 
heresy of the Devil. They killed heretic 
in defense of their own souls and the souls 
of their children. They killed them, be- 
cause, according to their idea, they were 
the enemies of God, and because the Bible 
teaches that the blood of the unbeliever is 
a most acceptable sacrifice to heaven. Na- 
ture never prompted a loving mother to 
throw her child into the Ganges. 

Nature never suggested that mankind 
should slay each other for a difference of 
opinion concerning the baptism of infants. 
These crimes have been produced by re- 
ligions filled with all that is illogical, cruel 
and hideous. These religions were pro- 
duced from the most part by ignorance, 
tyranny, and hypocrisy. Under the impres- 
sion that the infinite ruler and creator of 
the universe had commanded the destruc- 
tion of heretics and infidels, the church per- 
petrated all these crimes. 

Men and women have been burned for 
thinking there was but one God; that there 
was none; that the Holy Ghost is younger 
than God; that God was somewhat older 
than his son; for insisting that good works 
will save a man, without faith; that faith 
will do without good works; for declaring 
that a sweet babe will not be burned eter- 
nally, because its parents failed to have its 
head wet by a priest; for speaking of God 
as though he had a nose; for denying that 
Christ was his own father; for contending 
that three persons, rightly added together, 
make more than one; for believing in pur- 
gatory; for denying the reality of hell; for 
pretending that priests can forgive sins; 
for preaching that God is an essence; for 
denying that witches rode through the air 
on sticks; for doubting the total depravity 
of the human heart; for laughing at ir- 
resistible grace, predestination, and _ par- 
ticular redemption; for denying that good 
bread could be made of the body of a dead 


man; for pretending that the Pope was not 
managing this world for , and in place 
of God; for disputing the efficacy of a 
vicarious atonement; for thinking that the 
Virgin Mary was born like other people; 
for thinking that a man’s rib was hardly 
sufficient to make a good size woman; for 
denying that God used his finger for a pen; 
for asserting that prayers are not answered, 
for denying the authority of the Bible; for 
having a Bible in their possession; for at- 
tending mass, and for refusing to attend; 
for wearing a surplice; for carrying a cross, 
and for refusing; for being a Catholic, and 
for being a Protestant, for being an Episco- 
palian, a Presbyterian, a Baptist, and for 
being a Quaker. In short, every virtue has 
been a crime, and every crime a virtue. The 
Church has burned honesty and rewarded 
hypocrisy, and all this she did because it 
was commanded by a book—a book that 
man had been taught implicitly to believe, 
long before they knew one word that was 
in it. They had been taught that to doubt 
the truth of this book, to examine it, even, 
was a crime of such enormity that it could 
not be forgiven, either in this world or 
the next. 

The Bible was the real persecutor. The 
Bible burned heretics, built dungeons, 
founded the Inquisition, and trampled upon 
all the liberties of men. 

How long, O how long wili mankind wor- 
ship a book? How long will they grovel in 
the dust before the ignorant legends of the 
barbaric past? How long, O how long will 
they pursue phantoms in a darkness deeper 
than death? 

Unfortunately for the world, about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century a man by 
the name of Gerard Chauvin was married 
to Jeanne Lefranc, and still more unfor- 
tunately for the world, the fruit of this 
Marriage was a son, called John Chauvin, 
who afterward became famous as John 
Calvin, the founder of the Presbyterian 
church, 

This man forged five fetters for the brain. 
These fetters he called points. That is to 
say, predestination, particular redemption, 
total depravity, irresistible grace, and the 
preservance of the saints. About the neck 
of each fellower he put a collar, bristling 
with these five iron points. The presence 
of all these points on the collar is still the 
test of orthodoxy in the Church he founded. 
This man, when in the flush of youth, was 
elected to the office of preacher in Geneva. 
He at once, in union with Farel, drew up a 
condensed statement of the Presbyterian 
doctrine, and all the citizens of Geneva, on 
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pain of banishment, were compelled to take 
an oath that they believed this statement. 
Of this proceeding Calvin very innocently 
remarked,. that it produced great satisfac- 
tion. A man by the name of Caroli had 
the audacity to dispute with Calvin. For 
this outrage he was banished. ; 

To show you what great subjects occupied 
the attention of Calvin, it is only necessary 
to state, that he furiously discussed the 
question, as to whether the sacramental 
bread should be leavened or unleavened. He 
drew up laws regulating the cut of the cit- 
izens’ clothes, and prescribing their diet, and 
all whose garments were not in the Calvin 
fashion were refused the sacrament. At 
last, the people becoming tired of this petty, 
theological tyranny. banished Calvin. In a 
few years, however, he was recalled and re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. After this, 
he was stipreme, and the will of Calvin be- 
came the law of Geneva. 

Under the benign administration of Cal- 
vin, James Gruet was beheaded because he 
had written some profane verses. The 
slightest word against Calvin or his absurd 
doctrine was punished as a crime 

In 1553, a man was tried at Vienne by the 
Catholic church for heresy He was con- 
victed and sentenced to death by burning. 
It was his good fortune to escape. Pur- 
sued by the sleuth hounds of intolerance 
he fled to Geneva for protection. A dove 
fiying from hawks, sought safety in the 
nest of a vulture. This fugitive from the 
cruelty of Rome asked shelter from John 
Calvin, who had written a book in favor 
of religious toleration. Servetus had for- 
gotten that this book was written by Cal- 
vin when in the minority; that it was writ- 
ten in weakness to be forgotten in power; 
that it was produced for fear instead of 
principle. He did not know that Calvin 
had caused his arrest at Vienne, in France, 
and had sent a copy of his work, which 
was claimed to be blasphemous, to the arch- 
bishop. He did not then know that the 
Protestant Calvin was acting as one of the 
detectives of the Catholic Church, and had 
been instrumental in procuring his convic- 
tion for heresy. Ignorant of all this un- 
speakable infamy, he put himself in the 
power of this very Calvin. The maker of 
the Presbyterian creed caused the fugitive 
Servetus to be arrested for blasphemy. He 
was tried; Calvin was his accuser. He was 
convicted and condemned to death by fire. 
On the morning of the fatal day, Calvin 
saw him, and Servetus, the victim, asked 
forgiveness of Calvin the murderer, for 
anything he might have said that had 


wounded his feelings. Servetus was bound 
_ to the stake, the fagots were lighted. The 

wind carried the flames somewhat away 

from his body, so that he slowly roasted 
- for hours. Vainly he implored a speedy 
death, At last the flame climbed around 
his form; through smoke and fire his mur- 
derers saw a white, heroic face. And there 
they watched until a man became a charred 
and shriveled mass. 

Liberty was banished from Geneva, and 
nothing hut Presbyterianism was left. 
Honor, justice, mercy, reason and charity 
were all exiled; but the five points of pre- 
destination, particular redemption, irresisti- 
ble grace, total depravity, and the certain 
perserverance of the saints remained in- 
stead. 

Calvin founded a little theocracy in 
Geneva, modeled after the Old Testament, 
and succeeded in erecting the most detest- 
able government that ever existed, except 
the one from which it was copied. 

Against all this intolerance, one man, a 
minister, raised his voice. The name of this 
man should never be forgotten. It was 
Castellio. This brave man had the good- 
ness and the courage to declare the in- 
nocence of honest error. He was the first 
of the so-called reformers to take this noble 
‘ground. I wish I had the genius to pay a 
fitting tribute to his memory. Perhaps it 
would be impossible to pay him a grander 
compliment than to say, Castellio was in 
all things the opposite of Calvin. To plead 
for the right of individual judgment was 
considered as a crime, and Castellio was 
driven from Geneva by John Calvin. By 
him he was denounced as a child of the 
Devil, as a dog of Satan, as a beast from 
Hell, and as one who, by this horrid 
blasphemy of the innocence of honest er- 
ror, crucified Christ afresh, and by him he 
was pursued until rescued by the hand of 
death. ; 

Upon the name of Castellio, Calvin heaped 
every epithet, until his malice was satisfied 
and his imagination exhausted. It is im- 
possible to conceive how human nature can 
become so frightfully perverted as to pursue 
a fellow man with the malignity of a fiend, 
simply because he is good, just and gener- 
ous. 

Calvin was of a pallid, bloodless complex- 
ion, thin, sickly, irritable, gloomy, impatient, 
egotistical, tyrannical, heartless and infa- 
mous. He was a strange compound of re- 
vengeful morality, malicious forgiveness, 
ferocious charity, egotistic humility, and a 
kind of hellish justice. In other words, he 
was as near like the God of the Old Tes- 
tament as his health permitted. 


about the Pope was, that he was not a 
Presbyterian. 

The doctrines of Calvin spread rapidly, 
and were eagerly accepted by multitudes on 
the continent. But Scotland, in a few years, 
became the real fortress of Presbyterian- 
ism. The Scotch rivaled the adherents of 
Calvin, and succeeded in establishing the 
same kind of theocracy that flourished in 
Geneva. The clergy took possession and 
control of everybody and everything. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the slavery, the 
mental degradation, the abject superstition 
of the people of Scotland during the reign 
of Presbyterianism. Heretics were hunted 
and devoured as though they had been wild 
beasts. The gloomy insanity of Presby- 
terianism took possession of a great ma- 
jority of the people. They regarded their 
ministers as the Jews did Moses and Aaron. 
They believed that they were the especial 
agents of God, and that whatsoever they 
bound in Scotland would be bound in 
heaven. There was not one particle of in- 
tellectual freedom. No one was allowed ta 
differ from the Church, or to even contra- 
dict a priest. Had Presbyterianism main- 
tained its ascendancy Scotland would have 
been peopled by savages today. The re- 
vengeful spirit of Calvin took possession of 
the Puritans and caused them to redden 
the soil of the new world with the brave 
blood of honest men. Clinging to the five 
points of Calvin, they, too, established gov- 
ernments in accordance with the teachings 
of the Old Testament. They, too, attached 
the penalty of death to the expression of 
honest thought. They, too, believed their 
Church supreme and exerted all their power 
to curse this continent with a spiritual des- 
potism as infamous as it was absurd. They 
believed with Luther that universal tolera- 
tion is universal error, and universal error 
is universal hell. Toleration was denounced 
as a crime. 

Fortunately for us, civilization has had a 
softening effect upon the Presbyterian 
church. To the ennobling influence of the 
arts and sciences the savage spirit of Cal- 
vinism has, in some slight degree, suc- 
cumbed. True, the old creed remains sub- 
stantially as it was written, but by a kind 
of tacit understanding it has come to be 
regarded as a relic of the past. The cry of 
“heresy” has been growing fainter and 
fainter, and, as a consequence, the ministers 
of that denomination have ventured now 
and then to express doubts as to the dam- 
nation of infants and the doctrine of total 


The best thing, however, about the Pres: 
byterians of Geneva was, that they denied 
the power of the Pope, and the best thing 


depravity. The fact is, the old ideas be- 
came a little monotonous to the people. 
The fall of man, the scheme of redemption, 
and irresistible grace began to have a fa- 
miliar sound. The teachers told the old 
stories while the congregations slept. Some 
of the ministers became tired of these sto- 
ries themselves. The five points grew dull, 
and they felt that nothing short of irresist- 
ible grace could bear this endless repeti- 
tion. The outside world was full of prog- 
ress, and in every direction men advanced, 
while the Church, anchored to a creed, idly 
rotted at the shore. Other denominations, 
imbued some little with the spirit of inves- 
tigation, were springing up on every side, 
while the old Presbyterian ark rested on 
the Ararat of the past, filled with the theo- 
logical monsters of another age. 

Lured by the splendors of the outer 
world, tempted by the achievements of 
science, longing to feel the throb and beat 
of the mighty march of the human race, a 
few of the ministers of this conservative 
denomination were compelled by irresist- 
ible sense to say a few words in harmony 
with the splendid ideas of today. 

These utterances have upon several occa- 
sions, soon nearly awakened some of the 
members, that, rubbing their eyes, they have 
feebly inquired whether these grand ideas 
were not somewhat heretical? These min- 
isters found that just in proportion as their 
orthodoxy decreased their congregations in- 
creased. Those who dealt in the pure, un- 
adulterated article found themselves dem- 
onstrating the five points to a less number 
of hearers than they had points. Stung to 
madness by this bitter truth, this galling 
contrast, this harassing fact, the really or- 
thodox have raised the cry of heresy, and 
expect with this cry to seal the lips of hon- 
est men. One of these ministers, and one 
who has been enjoying the luxury of a lit- 
tle honest thought, and the real rapture of 
expressing it, has already been indicted, 
and is about to be tried by the Presbytery 
of Illinois. 

He has been charged: 

First, with speaking in an ambiguous lan- 
guage in relation to that dear old doctrine 
of the fall of man. With having neglected 
to preach that most comforting and con- 
sones truth, the eternal damnation of the 
soul. 

Surely, than man must be a monster who 
could wish to blot this blessed doctrine out 
and rob earth’s wretched children of this 
blissful hope! 

Who can estimate the misery that has 
been caused by this most infamous doc- 
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trine of eternal punishment? Think of the 
lives it has blighted—of the tears it has 
caused—of the agony it has produced. 


| Think of the millions who have been driven 


to insanity by this most terrible of dogmas. 
This doctrine renders God the basest_and 
most cruel being in the universe. m- 
pared with him, the most frightful deities 
of the most barbarous and degraded tribes 
are miracles of goodness and mercy. There 
is nothing more degrading than to worship 
sth a God. Lower than this the soul can 
never sink. If the doctrine of eternal dam- 
nation is true, let me have my portion in 
hell, rather than in heaven with a God in- 
famous enough to inflict eternal misery 
upon any of the sons of mer, 

Second, with having spoken a few kind 
EN of Robert Collyer and John Stuart 

ill. 

I have the houor of a slight acquaint- 
ance with Robert Collyer. I have read with 
pleasure some of his exquisite productions. 
He has a brain full of the dawn, the head 
of a philosopher, the imagination of a poet, 
and the sincere heart of a child. 

Is a minister to be silenced because he 
speaks fairly of a noble and candid adver- 
sary? Is it a crime to compliment a lover 
of justice, an advocate of liberty; one who 
devoted his life to the elevation of man, 
the discovery of truth, and the promulga- 
tion of what he belived to be right? 

Can that tongue be palsied by a Presby- 
tery that praises a self-denying and heroic 
life? Is it a sin to speak a charitable word 
over the grave of John Stuart Mill? Is 
it heretical to pay a just and graceful trib- 
tite to departed worth? Must the true 
Presbyterian violate the sanctity of the 
tomb, dig open the grave, and ask his God 
to curse the silent dust? Is Presbyterian- 
ism so narrow that it conceives of no excel- 
lence, of no purity of intention, of no spir- 
itual and moral grandeur outside of its bar- 
baric creed? Does it still retain within its 
stony heart all the malice of its founder? 
Is it still warming its fleshless hands at the 
flames that consumed Servetus? Does it 
still glory in the damnation of infants, and 
does it still persist in emptying the cradle 
in order that perdition may be filled? Is 
it still starving the soul and famishing the 
heart? Is it still trembling and shivering, 
crouching, and crawling before its ignorant 
Confession of Faith? 

Had such men as Robert Collyer and 
John Stuart Mill been present at the burn- 
ing of Servetus they would have extin- 
guished the flames with their tears. Had- 
the Presbytery of Chicago been there they 
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vide d warmed them- 
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_ of the doctrine of predestination. 

If there is any dogma that ought to be 
protected by law, predestination is that doc- 
trine. Surely it is a cheerful, joyous thing 
to one who is laboring, struggling, and suf- 
fering in this weary world to think that be- 
fore he existed, before the earth was, be- 
fore a star had existed in the heavens, be- 
fore a say of light had left the quiver of 
the sun, his destiny had been irrevocably 
fixed, and that for an eternity before his 
bith, he had been doomed to bear eternal 
pain! 

Fourth, with having failed to preach the 
efficacy of “vicarious sacrifice.” 


Suppose a man had been convicted of | 


murder, and was about to be hanged—the 
Governor acting as the executioner. And 
suppose that just as the doomed man was 
to suffer death some one in the crowd 
should step forward and say: “I am will- 
ing to die in the place of that murderer. 
He has a family, and I have none.” And 
suppose further that the Governor should 
teply: “Come forward, young man, your 
offer is accepted. A murder has been com- 
mitted, and somebody must be hanged, and 
your death will satisfy the law just as well 
as the death of the murderer.’ What 
would you then think of the doctrine of 
“vicarious sacrifice”? 

This doctrine is the consummation of 
two outrages—forgiving one crime and 
committing another. 

‘Fifth, with having inculcated a phase of 
the doctrine commonly known as “Evolu- 
tion” or “Development.” 

The Church believes and teaches the ex- 
act opposite of the doctrine. According to 
the philosophy of theology, man has con- 
tinued to degenerate for 6,000 years. To 
teach that there is that in Nature which 
impels to higher forms and grander ends 
is heresy, of course. The deity will damn 
Spencer and his “Evolution,” Darwin and 
his “Origin of Species,’ Bastin and his 
“Spontaneous Generation,” Huxley and his 
“Protoplasm,” Tyndall and his “Prayer 
Gauge,” and will save those, and those only 
who declare that the universe has been 
cursed from the smallest atom to the grand- 
est star; that everything tends to evil, and 
to that only, and that the only perfect 
thing in Nature is the Presbyterian Confes- 
sion of Faith. 

Sixth, with having intimated that the re- 
ception of Socrates and Penelope at heav- 


their backs, di- | 
| cordial than that of Catherine II. 
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Penelope waiting patiently and trustfu 
for her lord’s return, delaying her suitors, 
while sadly weaving and unweaving the 
shroud of Laertes, is the most perfect type 
of wife and woman produced by the civili- _ 
zation of Greece. 

Socrates, whose life was above reproach, 
and whose death was beyond all praise, 
stands today, in the estimation of every 
thoughtful man, at least the peer of Christ. 

Catharine II. assassinated her husband. 
Stepping upon his corpse, she mounted the 
throne. She was the murderess of Prince 
Ivan, the grandnephew of Peter the Great, 
who was imprisoned for eighteen years and 
who during all that time saw the sky but z 
once. Taken all in all, Catharine was prob- z 
ably one of the most intellectual beasts 
that ever wore a crown. 

Catherine, however, was the head of the 
Greek Church; Socrates was a heretic, and 
Penelope lived and died without having 
once heard of “particular redemption” or 
“Grresistible grace”. 

Seventh, with repudiating the idea of a 
“call” to the ministry, and pretending that 
men were “called” to preach as they were 
to the other avocations of life. 

If this doctrine is true, God, to say the 
least of it, is an exceedingly poor judge of 
human nature. It is more than a century 
since a man of true genius has been found 
in an orthodox pulpit. Every minister is 
heretical just to the extent that his intel- 
lect is above the average. The Lord seems 
to be satisfied with mediocrity; but the 
people are not. 

An old deacon, wishing to get rid of an 
unpopular preacher, advised him to give 
up the ministry and turn his attention to 
something else. The preacher replied that 
he could not conscientiously desert the pul- 
pit, as he had a “call” to the ministry. To 
which the deacon replied: “That may be 
so, but it’s mightily unfortunate for you 
that when God called you to preach he for- 
got to call anybody to hear you.” 

There is nothing more stupidly egotistic 
than the claim of the clergy that they are, 
in some divine sense, set apart to the serv- 
ice of the Lord; that they have been chosen 
and sanctified; that there is an infinite dif- 
ference between them and persons employed 
in secular affairs. They teach us that all 
other professions must take care of them- 
selves; that God allows anybody to be a 
doctor, a lawyer, statesman, soldier, or art- 
ist; that the Motts and Coopers, the Mans- 
fields and Marshalls, the Wilberforces and 


never honored by a “call”. ese 
their professions and won their laurels 
without the assistance of God. All these 

men were left free to follow their own in- 
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clinations, while God was busily engaged se- 
lecting and “calling” priests, elders, minis- 
ters and exhorters. 

Eighth, with having doubted that God was 
the author of the 109th Psalm. ‘ 

The portion of that Psalm which carries 
with it the clearest and most satisfactory 
evidences of inspiration and which has af- 
forded almost unspeakable consolation to 
the Presbyterian church, is as follows: 

“Set thou a wicked man over him; and 
he Satan stands at his right hand. 

“When he shall be judged, let him be 
condemned, and let his prayer become sin. 

“Let his days be few, and let another take 
his office. 

“Let his children be fatherless and his 
wife a widow. 

“Let his children be continually vaga- 
bonds and beg; let them seek their bread 
also out of their desolate places. 

“Let the extortioner catch all that he 
hated; and let the strangers spoil his labor. 

“Let there be none to extend mercy unto 
him; neither let there be none to favor his 
fatherless children. 

“Let his posterity be cut off; and in the 
generation following let their name be 
blotted out. 

x Ox * * * x 

“But do thou for me, O God the Lord, 
for Thy name’s sake: because Thy mercy 
is good, deliver thou tome. * * * [J will 
praise the Lord with my mouth.” 

Think of a God wicked and malicious 
enough to inspire this prayer. Think of 
one infamous enough to answer it. 

Had this inspired Psalm been found in 
some temple erected for the worship of 
snakes or in the possession of some can- 
nibal king, written with blood upon the 
dried skins of babes, there would have 
been a perfect harmony between its sur- 
roundings and its sentiments, 

No wonder that the author of this in- 
spired Psalm coldly received Socrates and 
Penelope and reserved his sweetest smiles 
for Catharine II.! 

Ninth, with having said that the battles 
in which the Israelites engaged with the 
approval and command of Jehovah sur- 
‘passed in cruelty those of Julius Caesar. 

Was it Julius Caesar who said: “And 
the Lord our God delivered him before us; 
and we smote him, and his sons, and all his 
people. And we took all his cities, and 


| utterly destroyed the men, and the women, 
-and the little ones, of every city we left 


none to remain”? : 
Did Julius Caesar send the following re- 


| port to the Roman Senate: “And we took 


all his cities at that time, and there was not 
a city which we took not from them, three- 
score city, all the region of Argob, the 
kingdom of Og, in Bashan. All these. cit- 
ies were fenced with high walls, gates and 
bars; besides unwalled towns a great many. 
And we utterly destroyed them, as we did 
unto Sihon, king of Heshbon, utterly de- 
stroying the men, women, and children of 
every city”? 

Did Caesar take the city of Jericho “and 
utterly destroy all that was in the city, both 
man and woman, young and old”? Did he 
smite “all the country of the hills, and of 
the south, and of the vale, and of the 
springs, and all their kings, and leave none 
remaining that breathed, as the Lord God 
had commanded”? 

Search the records of the whole world, 
find out the history of every barbarous 
tribe, and you can find no crime that 
touched a lower depth of infamy than those 
the Bible’s God commanded and approved. 
For such a God I have no words to ex- 
press my loathing and contempt, and all 
the words in all the languages of man would 
scarcely be sufficient. Away with such a 
God! Give me Jupiter rather, with Io and 
Europa, or even Siva, with his skulls and 
snakes, or give me none. 

Tenth, with having repudiated the doc- 
trine of “total depravity”. 

What a precious doctrine is that of the 
total depravity of the human heart! How 
sweet it is to believe that the lives of all 
the good and great were continual sins and 
perpetual crimes; that the love of a mother 
bears her child is, in the sight of God, a 
sin; that the gratitude of the natural heart 
is simple meanness; that the tears of pity 
afe impure; that for the unconverted to 
live and labor for others is an offense to 
heaven; that the noblest aspirations of the 
soul are low and groveling in the sight of 
God; that man should fall upon his knees 
and ask forgiveness simply for loving his 
wife and child, and that even the act of 
asking forgiveness is in fact a crime. 

Surely it is a kind of bliss to feel that 
every woman and child in the wide world, 
with the exception of those who believe the 
five points or some other equally cruel 
creed, and such children as have been bap- 
tised, ought at this very moment to be 
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ristian the history of 
his own Church; leave that entirely out of 
_ the question, and he has no argument left 
_ with which to substantiate the total deprav- 
ity of man. : 

_ A minister once asked an old lady, a 
member of his church, what she thought 
of the doctrine of total depravity, and the 
dear old soul replied that she thought it 
a mighty good doctrine if the Lord would 
only give the people grace enough to live 
up to it! 

Eleventh, with having doubted the “per- 
severance of the saints”. 

I suppose the real meaning of this doc- 
trine is that Presbyterians are just as sure 
of going to heaven as all other folks are of 
going to hell. The real idea being that it 
all depends upon the will of God and not 
upon the character of the person to be 
damned or saved—that God has the weak- 
ness to send Presbyterians to paradise and 
the justice to doom the rest of mankind 
to eternal fire. ; 

It is admitted that no unconverted brain 
can see the least sense in this doctrine; that 
it is abhorrent to all who have not been 
the recipients of a “new heart”; that only 
the perfectly good can justify the perfectly 
infamous. 

It is contended that the saints do not 
persevere of their own free will—that they 
are entitled to no credit for persevering, 
but that God forces them to persevere; 
while, on the other hand, every crime is 
committed in accordance with the secret 
will of God, who does all things for his 
own glory. 

Compared with this doctrine, there is no 
other idea that has ever been believed by 
man that can properly be, called absurd. 

As to the doctrine of the perseverance of 
the saints, I wish with all my hearts that 
it may prove to be a fact. I really hope 
that every saint, no matter how badly he 
may break on the first quarter, nor how 
many shoes he may cast at the half-mile 
post, will foot it bravely down the long 
homestretch and win eternal heaven by at 
least a neck. 

Twelfth, with having spoken and written 
somewhat lightly of the idea of converting 
the heathen with doctrinal sermons. 

Of all the failures of which we have any 
history or knowledge the missionary effort 
is the most conspicuous. The whole ques- 
tion has been decided here in our own 
country and conclusively settled. We have 
nearly exterminated the Indians, but we 
have converted none. From the days of 
John Eliot to the execution of the last Mo- 
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doc, not one Indian has been the subjec 
irresistible grace or porticular redemption. 
The few red men who roam the Weste 


wilderness have no thought or care con- 
cerning the five points of Calvin. They are 
utterly oblivious to the great and vital — 


truths contained in the Thirty-Nine articles, 


the Saybrook platform, and the resolutions 


of the Evangelical Alliance. No Indian has 
ever scalped another on account of his re- 
ligious belief. This of itself shows con- 
clusively that the missionaries have had no 
effect. 

Why should we convert the heathen of 
China and kill our own? Why should we 
send missionaries across the seas and sol- 
diers over the plains? Why should we 
send Bibles to the East and muskets to the 
West? If it is impossible to convert In- 
dians, who have no religion of their own, 
no prejudice for or against the “eternal 
procession of the Holy Ghost,” how can we 
expect to convert a heathen who has a re- 
ligion; who has plenty of gods and Bibles 
and prophets and Christs, and who has a 
religious literature far grander than our 
own? Can we hope, with the story of Dan- 
iel in the lion’s den to rival the stupendous 
miracles of India? Is there anything in 
our Bible as lofty and loving as the prayer 
of the Buddhist? Compare your “Confes- 
sion of Faith” with the following: 

“Never will I seek nor receive private in- 
dividual salvation—never enter into final 
peace alone; but forever and everywhere 
will I live and strive for the universal re- 
demption of every creature throughout all 
worlds. Until all are delivered, never will 
I leave the world of sin, sorrow and strug- 
gle, but will remain where I am.” 

Think of sending an average Presby- 
terian to convert a man who daily offers 
this tender, this infinitely generous and in- 
comparable prayer! Think of reading the 
109th Psalm to a heathen who has a Bible 
of his own in which is found this passage: 
“Blessed is that man and beloved of all the 
gods who is afraid of no man, and of 
whom no man is afraid”! 

Why should you read even the New 
Testament to a Hindoo, when his own 
Christna has said: “If a man strike thee, 
and in striking drop his staff, pick it up 
and hand it to him again?” Why send 
a Presbyterian to a Sufi, who says: “Better 
one moment of silent contemplation and 
inward love, than seventy thousand years 
of outward worship?” “Whoso would care- 
lessly tread one worm that crawls on earth, 
that heartless one is darkly alienate from 
God; but he that, living, embraceth all 
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things in his love, to live with him God | 


bursts all bounds above, below.” 

Why should we endeavor to thrust our 
cruel and heartless theology upon one who 
prays this prayer: “O God, show pity 
toward the wicked; for on the good thou 
hast already bestowed thy mercy by hav- 
ing created them virtuous”? 

Compare this prayer with the curses and 
cruelties of the Old Testament—with the 
infamies commanded and approved by the 
being whom we are taught to worship as 
a God, and with the following tender prod- 
uct of Presbyterianism: “It may seem 
absurd to human wisdom that God should 
harden, blind, and deliver up some men to 
a reprobate sense; that he should first de- 
liver them over to evil, and then condemn 
them for that evil; but the believing spir- 
itual man sees no absurdity in all this, 
knowing that God would never be a whit 
less good, even though he should destroy 
all men.” 

Of all the religions that have been pro- 
duced by the egotism, the malice, the ig- 
norance and ambition of man, Presbyte- 
rianism is the most hideous. 

But what shall I say more, for the time 
would fail me to tell of Sabellianism, of a 
“model trinity,” and the “eternal proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost”? 

Upon these charges a minister is to be 
tried here in Chicago; in this city of pluck 
and progress—this marvel of energy and 
this miracle of nerve. The cry of “heresy” 
here sounds like a wail from the Dark 
Ages—a shriek from the Inquisition, or a 
groan from the grave of Calvin. 

Another effort is being made to enslave 
a man. 

It is claimed that every member of the 
Church has solemnly agreed never to out- 
grow the creed; that he has pledged him- 
self to remain an intellectual dwarf. Upon 
this condition the Church agrees to save 
his soul, and he hands over his brains to 
bind the bargain. Should a fact be found 
inconsistent with the creed, he binds him- 
self to deny the fact and curse the finder. 
With scraps of dogmas and crumbs of doc- 
trine he agrees that his soul shall be satis- 
fied forever. What an intellectual feast 
the Confession of Faith must be! It re- 
minds one of the dinner described by Sid- 
ney Smith, where everything was cold ex- 
cept the water and everything sour ex- 
cept the vinegar. 

Every member of a church promises to 
remain orthodox—that is to say, station- 
ary. Growth is heresy. Orthodox ideas are 
the feathers that have been molted by the 
eagle of progress. They are the dead 


leaves under the majestic palm, while her: 
esy is the bud and blossom at the top. 
magineavine that grows atone end and 
decays at the other. The end that grows 
is heresy; the end that rots is orthodox. 


| The dead are orthodox, and your ceme- 


tery is the most perfect type of a well-reg- 
uated church, No thought, no progress, no 
heresy there. Slowly and silently, side by 
side, the satisfied members peacefully de- 
cay. There is only this difference—the 
dead do not persecute. 

And what does a trial for heresy mean? 
It means that the Church says to a her- 
etic: “Believe as I do or 1 will withdraw 
my support. I will not employ you; I will 
pursue you until your garments are rags; 
until your children cry for bread; until 
your cheeks are furrowed with tears. I 
will hunt you to the very pe of the 
tomb, and then my God wili do the rest. 
I will not imprison you. 1 will not burn - 
you. The law prevents my doing that. 
helped make the law—not, however, to 
protect you, nor deprive me of the right 
to exterminate you, but in order to keep 
other churches from exterminating me.” 

A trial for heresy means that the spirit 
of persecution still lingers in the Church; 
that it still denies the right of private judg- 
ment; that it still thinks more of creed 
than truth; that’ it is still determined to 
prevent the intellectual growth of man, 
It means that churches are shambles in 
which are bought and sold the souls of 
men. It means that the Church is still 
guilty of the barbarity of opposing thought 
with force. It means that if it had the 
power, the mental horizon would be bound- 
ed by a creed, that it would bring again 
the whips, and chains, and dungeon keys, 
the rack and fagot of the past. 

But let me tell the Church it lacks the 
power, There have been, and still are, too 
many men who own themselves—too much 
thought, too much knowledge for the 
Church to grasp again the sword of power. 
The Chuch must abdicate. For the Eglon 
of superstition, science has a message from 
Truth. 

The heretics have not thought and suf- 
fered, and died in vain. Every heretic 
has been, and is, a ray of light. Not in 
vain did Voltaire, that great man, point 
from the foot of the Alps the finger of 
scorn at every hypocrite in Europe. Not 
in vain were the splendid utterances of 
the infidels, while beyond all price are the 
discoveries of science. 

The Church has impeded, but it has not 
and it cannot stop the onward march of the 
human race. Heresy cannot be burned, 
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sea Pete nae the brave ai sail, it is 
the etehnal horizon of progress. ‘Heresy 
extends the hospitalities of the brain to 
new thoughts. Heresy is a cradle; ortho- 
idoxy a coffin. 

Why shuold a man be afraid to think, 
and why should he fear to express his 

_ thoughts? 

Is it possible that an infinite Deity is 
unwilling that man should investigate the 
phenomena by which he is surrounded? Is 
it possible that a god delights in threat- 
ening and terrifying men? What glory, 
what honor and renown a god must win 
in such a field! The ocean raving at a 
drop; a star envious of a candle; the sun 
jealous of a firefly! 

on, presbyteries and synods, go on! 
Thrust the heretics out of the Church. 
That is to say, throw away your brains— 
put out your eyes. The infidels will thank 
you. They are willing to adopt your ex- 
iles, Every deserter from your camp is 
a recruit for the army of progress. Cling 
to the ignorant dogma of the past; read 
the 109th Psalm; gloat over the slaughter 
of mothers and babes; thank God for total 
depravity ; shower your honors upon hypo- 
crites, and silence every minister who is 
touched with that heresy called genius. 
Be true to your history. Turn out the 
astronomers, the geologists, the naturalists, 
the chemists, and all the honest scientists. 
With a whip of scorpions, drive them all 
out. We want them all. Keep the ig- 
norant, the superstitious, the bigoted, and 
the writers of charges and specifications. 
Keep them, and keep them all. Repeat 
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you waste. 
How long, O how long will man listen — ca 


to the threats of God and shut his ears to ee 


the splendid promises of Nature? How © 
long, O how long, will man remain the 
cringing slave of a false and cruel creed? 

By this time the whole world should 
know that the real Bible has not yet been 
written; but it is being written, and that 
it will never be finished until the race be- 
gins its downward march or ceases to exist. 
The real Bible is not the work of inspired 
men, nor prophets, nor apostles, nor evan- 
gelists, nor of Christ, Every man who 
finds a fact adds, as it were, a word to 
this great book, It is not attested by 
prophecy, by miracles, or by signs. It 
makes no appeal to ae, to ignorance, to 
credulity or fear. It has no punishment 
for unbelief, and no reward for hypocrisy. 
It appears to man in the name of demon- 
stration. It has nothing to conceal. It 
has no fear of being read, of being inves- 
tigated and understood. It does not pre- 
tend to be holy or sacred; it simply claims 
to be true. It challenges the scrutiny of 
all, and implores every reader to verify 
every line for himself. It is incapable of 
being blasphemed. This book appeals to 
all the surroundings of man. Each thing 
that exists testifies to its perfection. The 
earth with its heart of fire and crown of 
snow; with its forests and plains; its rocks 
and seas; and with its every wave and 
cloud, with its every leaf and bud, and 
flower, confirms its every word, and the 
solemn stars, shining in the infinite abysses, 
are the eternal witnesses of its truth. 
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byterian paper published in New C 
Irenaeus Prime, editor, called upon him 
to put up the money, characterizing his 


INCERSOLL’S VINDICATION OF 
THOMAS PAINE 


In a lecture in San Francisco in the 


summer of 1877 Col. Ingersoll offered to 


give $1,000 in gold to any clergyman who 
would prove that Thomas Paine “died in 
terror because of religious opinions he had 
expressed, or that Voltaire did not pass 
away as serenely as the coming of the 
dawn.” The New York Observer, a Pree 

ork, 


offer as “infidel buncombe,” upon which 
the following correspondence ensued: 
To the Editor of the New York Observer: 

I have been informed that you accepted, 
in your paper, an offer made by me to any 
clergyman in San Francisco. That offer 
was that I would pay $1,000 in gold to any 
minister in that city who would prove that 
Thomas Paine died in terror because of 
religious opinions he had expressed, or 
that Voltaire did not pass away serenely 
as the coming of the dawn. 

For many years religious journals and 
ministers have been circulating certain pre- 
tended accounts of the frightful agonies 
endured by Paine and Voltaire when dy- 
ing; that these great men at the moment 
of death were terrified because they had 
given their honest opinions upon the sub- 
ject of religion to their fellowmen. The 
imagination of the religious world has 
been taxed to the utmost in inventing ab- 
surd and infamous accounts of the last 
moments of these intellectual giants. Every 
Sunday-school paper, thousands of idiotic 
tracts, and countless stupidities called ser- 
mons have been filled with these calumnies. 

Paine and Voltaire were both believers 
in God—both hoped for immortality—both 
believed in special Providence. But both 
denied the inspiration of the Scriptures— 
both denied the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
While theologians most cheerfully admit 
that most murderers die without fear, they 
deny the possibility of any man who has 
expressed his disbelief in the inspiration 
of the Bible dying except in an agony of 
terror. These stories are used in revi- 


vals and in Sunday-schools, and have long 
been considered of great value. 

I am anxious that these slanders should 
cease. I am desirous of seeing justice 
done, even at this late day, to the dead. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the evi- _ 
dence upon which these deathbed accounts 
really rest, I make you the following prop- 
osition ; 

First—As to Thomas Paine: I will de- 
posit with the First National Bank of Peo- 
ria, Ill, $1,000 in gold upon the following 
conditions: This money ghall be sub- 
ject to your order when you shall, in the 
manner hereinafter provided, substantiate 
that Thomas Paine admitted the Bible to 
be an inspired book, or that he recanted 
his infidel opinions—or that he died regret- 
ting that he had disbelieved the Bible—or 
that he died calling upon Jesus in any re- 
ligious sense whatever. 

In order that a tribunal may be created 
to try this question, you may select one 
man, I will select another, and the two 
thus chosen shall select a third, and any 
two of the three may decide the matter. 

As there will be certain costs and ex- 
penditures on both sides, such costs and 
expenditures shall be paid by the defeated 
party. : 

In addition to the $1,000 in gold, I will 
deposit a bond with good and sufficient 
security in the sum of $2,000, conditioned 
for the payment of all costs in case I am 
defeated. I shall require of you a like bond. 

From the date of accepting this offer 
you may have ninety days in which to 
collect and present your testimony, giving 
me notice of time and place of taking 
depositions. I shall have a like time to 
take evidence upon my side, giving you 
like notice, and you shall then have thirty 
days to take further testimony in reply 
to what I may offer. The case shall then 
be argued before the persons chosen; and 
their decisions shall be final as to us. 

If the arbitrator chosen by me shall die 
T shall have the right to choose another. 
You shall have the same right. If the 
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; Jl vacan- 
cies, from whatever cause, shall be filled 
upon the same principle. 

_ The arbitrators shall sit when and where 
a majority shall determine, and shall have 
full power to pass upon all questions aris- 
ing as to competency of evidence and upon 
all subjects. 

Second—As to Voltaire: I make the 
same proposition, if you will substantiate 
that Voltaire died expressing remorse or 
Sows ts any way that he was in mental 
agony because he attacked Catholicism— 
or because he had denied the inspiration 
of the Bible—or because he had denied the 
divinity of Christ. 

I make these propositions hbecatisd I 
want you people to stop slandering the 
dead. 

If the propositions do not suit you in any 
particular, please state youri objections, 
and I will modify them in any way con- 
sistent with the object in view. 

If Paine and Voltaire died filled with 
childish and silly fear, I want to know it. 
On the other hand, if the believers in su- 
perstition have made and circulated these 
cruel slanders concerning the mighty dead 
I want the world to know that. 

As soon as you notify me of the accept- 
ance of these propositions I will send you 
the certificate of the bank that the money 
has been deposited upon the doresoing con- 
ditions, together with copies of bonds for 
Yours truly, 

R. G. INGERSOLL. 
From the New Y. ae poets of Sept. 27, 
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We have received a copy of a printed 
letter, addressed “To the Editor of the 
New York Observer,” signed R. G. Inger- 
soll—Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, we presume 
—referring to a paragraph published some 
weeks since in the Observer, in which we 
offered to produce the evidence “that Tom 
Paine died a drunken, cowardly and beast- 
ly death.” The letter, after complaining 
in an exaggerated style that Paine and 
Voltaire have been grossly slandered, and 
that “for many years religious journals 
and ministers have been circulating cer- 
tain pretended accounts of the frightful 
agonies endured by Paine and Voltaire 
when dying,” etc., proposes to establish a 
court of arbitration to consider certain 
propositions in regard to the deaths of 
Paine and Voltaire. The letter further 
proposes that we shall have ninety days 
in which to collect and present the testi- 
mony in the affirmative of these proposi- 
tions; the respondent to have ninety days 


to present the evidence on the other si 
the affirmative then to have thirty days 
more for producing further testimony, the _ 
case then to be argued before this court, 
whose decision shall be final as to us. cae 

As not one of the affirmations, in the 
form stated in this letter, was contained in __ 
the offer that we made, we have no occa- 
sion to substantiate them. But we are pre-. 
pared to produce the evidence of the truth _ 
of our own statement, and even go farther; — 
ta show not awe “that Tom Paine died a 
drunken, cowardly and beastly death,” but — 
that for many years previous and up to 
nes event he lived a drunken and beastly 
ife, 

And we are the more impelled to do this 
because we have received within the last 
few months numerous letters asking infor- 
mation and facts in regard to the charac- 
ter and habits of Paine. These letters have 
come chiefly from the West, where infidels 
appear to be making a desperate effort to 
rescue his name from the infamy into 
which it had sunk long before he died, 
The word beastly, so often applied to Paine, 
though far from being elegant, most fitly 
expresses his real character. So debauched, 
degraded and filthy had he become before 
his death that he was a fit companion only 
for the “beasts that perish,” and he was in 
consequence excluded from all decent so- 
ciety, even from that of respectable in- 
fidels, 

We have in our possession abundant tes- 
timony to the facts in the case, and chiefly 
from our own correspondents. The direct 
testimony we preface with an extract from 
a sketch of the life of Paine, in a volume 
entitled “Our Countrymen,” by B. J. Los- 
sing, Esq., the well-known historian. A 
portion of this sketch we published in the 
Observer of June 21, 1855, in which Mr. 
Lossing says: 

“In 1802 he (Paine) returned to America 
and resided a part of the time upon a farm 
at New Rochelle, presented to him by the 
State of New York for his Revolutionary 
services. Paine became very intemperate 
and fell low in the social scale, not only on 
account of his beastly habits but because 
of his blasphemous tirade against Chris- 
tianity.” 

In the year 1851 Grant Thorburn of this 
city, who was personally acquainted with 
the man of whom he wrote, furnished for 
the New York Observer two articles— 
“Reminiscences of Thomas Paine’—from 
which we make some extracts. Grant Thor- 
burn, who was the reputed hero of Galt’s 
“Lawrie Todd,” was personally and well 
known to hundreds of persons still living 


of decay, in either body or mind, specta- 
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“in this city. ‘His statements, so far as we 
know, were nowhere called in question at 
the time they were published. 


= From the New York Observer, April 17, 


Messrs. Editors—A few years ago I en- 
tered my seventy-ninth year. For the last 
sixty of these years I have been only one 
day confined by sickness. I am not sensible 


cles excepted. I have not a pain or a stiff 
joint in my body. I walk as far and as 
fast, and my personal feelings are as com- 
fortable as when in my twentieth year, thank 
God, who gave me a sound constitution, 
and common sense to take care of it. 

J think it is the duty of the aged to tell 
the generation that is to follow what they 
have seen with their own eyes and heard 
with their ears of the wonders the Lord has 
wrought in their days. In his providential 
arrangements he brought me into close 
contact with Paine and Carver, two of his 
most open and inveterate enemies. Car- 
ver and I blew the bellows in the same 
shop; Paine lodged with Carver; hence 
our intimacy. My days are numbered, and 
but few remain. I owe it to my God and 
to the world to tell what I have seen, felt 
and heard in their company. 

The past sixty years have been styled 
emphatically the age of Infidelity. I was in 
my nineteenth year at the commencement of 
that period, and have been in contact, and, 
in some case, in confidential intimacy, with 
some of the most prominent actors in the 
important events embraced in that period. 
One of the most prominent in his day was 
Mr. Thomas Paine. His public history is 
before the world, but his secret history, as 
they say in St. Cloud, is probably now 
known only to myself. Of the truth of 
this remark you will judge in the sequel. 

Thomas Paine was born in 1737 in Nor- 
folk county, Old England. He was brought 
up to the business of staymaking with his 
father, who was a member of the Society 
of Friends. He was afterward an excise- 
man in the town of Lewes, where he mar- 
tied the daughter of the Collector of the 
Custom House. After three years she ob- 
tained a divorce from him for neglect and 
cruel treatment. (Ladies, this mortal was 
the author of the “Rights of Man.”) Short- 
ly after this he became a defaulter and fled 
to America at the commencement of the 
Revolution. In 1789 Paine went to France. 
In 1792 he was chosen a member of the 
bloody Convention, and sat on the trial of 
Louis XVI. In the Reign of Terror and 


| miracle of Providence. While 
| he published letters to Washington—a scur- 


| of Robespierre he was thrown into prison 
| and narrowly escaped the guillotine by a 


While in France 


dilous libel, which was bought, read and 
extolled by Deists, Jacobins, and Infidels, 
but burned and destroyed by true Ameri- 
cans. God willing, I will give the account 
of his escape from the guillotine, in a fu- 
ture number, as I heard it from his own 
lips. 
Paine arrived at New York in the spring 
of 1802, On the next day I was introduced 
to him at the City Hotel. On the day after 
he started for Washington. There he was 
received with open arms by Jefferson, Aa- 
ron Burr, and a whole phalanx of Deists 
and Jacobins from every section of the 
country. A: public dinner was got up to 
welcome the author of the “Age of Rea- 
son” and the same man who tried to de- 
face the fair fame of Washington. As 
easily might Paine darken the sun at mid- 
day by throwing at it a handful of mud. 
But the dinner! Here was expected a 
feast of reason and flow of soul. Alas! 
tell it not in Gath! Paine entered—his 
feet covered with a preparation of mud 
and compost; his pants having a rent both 
wide and unseemly; his vest, which had 
once been black, was now the color of 
gold dust, from a thick coating of Scotch 
snuff. His coat had a ventilator at the el- 
bow of each sleeve. His fine linen looked 
as if not mollified by Colgate’s soap since 
the last fourth of July. He reeled to and 
fro like a drunken man at his wits’ end. 
Thus he entered the room. The Free- 
thinkers were confounded, and thought it 
was a hoax; they, no doubt mentally ex- 
claimed, “He is no company for gentlemen.” 
He received instructions in a few days, and 
left the purlieus of the court forever. 
Arriving in New York, he was set down 
at the City Hotel; but his habits being an 
outrage on all the common decencies of 
life, at the end of the week he was politely 
informed there was no room for him in that 
inn. His trunk was carried from hotel to 
tavern, from tavern to boarding house, and 
still the answer was, “We have no room.” 
Inquiry for accommodation was made at a 
dwelling whose inmates were wretchedness 
personified; but it was written on the door 
as with the point of a diamond, “No admit- 
tance for Thomas Paine.” In this dilemma, 
Wm. Carver received him into his own 
house. It was here our intimacy com- 
menced, and it continued with a few inter- 
ruptions, seven years thereafter. 
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study for six thousand years, will never 
employ a fool when he needs a journey- 
man. Carver, his wife, and Paine having 
been inhabitants of the same town in Eng- 
land, at their fireside, he being present, I 
learned his history from his cradle; and I 
saw him in all his native deformity, and 
traced him with my own eyes to his grave. 

Carver kept a porter-house on a small 
scale on the corner of Thames and Temple 
streets; at the same time he doctored 
‘horses and mended their shoes. It was 
noised about that Mr. Paine kept his head- 
quarters in this domicile, a small two-story 
building whose outside had not seen a 
whitewash nor paint brush since the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown. Hun- 
dreds of his old political and Freethinking 
friends resorted hither to meet him. I wit- 
nessed some of their interviews; but oh, 
what consternation! Instead of the pale- 
faced man of thirty-six, when he wrote 
“Common Sense,” they beheld an old rem- 
nant of mortality, drunk, bloated and half 
asleep. Very few of the better sort ever 
returned. 

Mr, Paine was sensible of his forbidding 
appearance, and generally was very morose 
when strangers were introduced. An old 
lady from Scotland wished an introduction. 
We entered his room. Said I, “Mr, Paine, 
this is Mrs. Bruce, from Scotland.” “Scot- 
land,” he repeated, “a country of bigots 
and fanatics.” “Yes,” said I, “but its the 
only country in Europe where every man, 
woman and child can read the Bible and 
write their own name.” Our stay was short. 
When we got on the pavement, “What do 
you think of Mr. Paine?” I inquired. “I 
think he is fou (drunk), but och man,” she 
added, “what an awfu’ judgment looking 
face he’s got.” 

His chief companions were journeymen 
mechanics of the baser sort. One evening I 
stepped into his room. He was setting forth 
the Bible to a dozen of these characters, 
and painting it in its blackest colors. When 
he had ceased, I said, “Mr. Paine, you have 
been in Ireland and Scotland.” He had. 
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those who can read are prohibited 


‘priests from looking in the Bible.” T 
| also was conceded, 
| Paine, if the Bible was a bad book, thos 
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who use it most would be the worst mem- 
bers of society, but the contrary is the fac 
for while our jails, penitentiaries, State 


| prisons and almshouses are filled from Ire- _ 


land, this day there is not a Scotsman or 
woman in any of them,” and such was a 
fact at that time. 
forty-five years ago. “Besides,” I con- 
tinued, “I see in this room a few of my 
own shopmates. In months past, when 
they read the Bible, they went to church — 
with their families. There they rested from 
the labors of the last week and kept their 
children under eye, rose early on Monday 
morning, and entered on the labors of the 
week with a sound head and a quiet con- 
science. And what are they now? Having 
heard the lectures of blind Palmer and read 
your “Age of Reason,” they became Free- 
thinkers; and if they continue in the same 
course they are now following, they will 
soon be free-drinkers also.’ “And what 
are they following?” said Paine. Said I 
“They now go to the tavern on Sunday, sit 
drinking, smoking and talking politics, their 
children in the streets or fields learning 
everything that is wicked; having spent 
fifty or sixty cents, each one comes home 
late, and better than half drunk; he has a 
headache next morning, and perhaps is ‘un- 
able to work till 2 P. M., thus losing a half- 
day’s wages. Disease and death soon fol: 
low, when his widow and orphans are sent 
to the alms-house.” i 

I continued: “Mr. Paine, Hume, your- 
self and other Freethinkers profess to write 
for the good of society.” He assented, 
“Well,” said I, “which is the most useful 
member of society; he who spends his time 
and money in the tavern, leaving his chil- 
dren to grow up a curse to the world, or 
the man who leads his children to church 
on Sunday, keeps them in sight through the 
day, and thus preserves them from the path 
of the destroyer, besides the saving of his 
money and the preservation of his own 
health?” The clock in the room struck ten 
as I spoke the last sentence; two candles 
were burning on the table; he took one, and 
walked off to bed without saying a word. 
His disciples and I looked on one another 
for a moment after; after a few friendly 
remarks on the same subject, each man 
went to his own house. They never all ree 
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turned, and some of them walked no more 
with him. : a Aco 

On a subsequent evening he told me the 
particulars of his remarkable escape from 


death, but the narrative is too long for this | 


article. I will state the particulars in my 
next, only remarking, by the way, that 
when he stopped speaking, I said, “What 
did you think at the time of this wonderful 
preservation?” He said the Fates had or- 
dained that he was not to die at that time. 
Said I, “Mr. Paine, I will tell you what I 
think; you know you have written and 
spoken much against the religion of the 
Bible; you have extolled the prefectibility 
of human reason when left to its own 
guidance, unshackled by priestcraft and 
superstition. The God in whom you live 
and move, and have your being, has spared 
your life, that you might give to the world 
a living comment on your own doctrines. 
You now show to the world what human 
nature is, when left to itself to wander in 
its own counsels. Here you sit, in an ob- 
scure uncomfortable dwelling, powdered 
with snuff, and stupefied with brandy. You 
who were once the companion of Washing- 
ton, Jay, and Hamilton; but are now de- 
serted by every good man and even respect- 
able Deists cross the street to avoid you.” 
He said he cared not a straw for the opin- 
ions of the world. Said I, “I envy not your 
feelings, for I wish so to conduct, that I 
may gain the esteem of my fellow men.” 
He died on the 8th of June, 1809. Few 
knew that he was alive that month, till they 
saw his death announced in the papers of 
the 9th; but had he died on the day when he 
was chalked for the guillotine in Paris, his 
name would have stood high in the temple 
of fame. But he was spared ten years 
longer, till his profane and hateful life put 
a veto on his infidel writings. 
GRANT THORBURN. 
The subject of Paine’s character having 
come up more than a year ago, we received 
the following letter from the Rev. J. D. 
Wickham, D. D., of Manchester, Vt., a gen- 
tleman of the highest character, with whom 
we have been acquainted from our boyhood. 
He is an uncle to ex-Mayor Wickham, of 
the city of New York. The following is an 
extract from his letter, as published in the 
Observer at that time: 
From the New York Observer, Feb, 17, 1876 
A _writer in one of the daily papers said 
of Paine’s habits: “The stories of his 
drunkenness and licentiousness are the 
wicked invention of the clergy whose path 
he has dared to cross, and who only refrain 
from practicing the abominable cruelties of 
past ages upon those who differ from them, 


not because of want of will, but because 
their strength is shorn.” : aes 

The Rev. J. D. Wickham, D. D., replies 
to this statement as follows: ; 

“The writer of this communication was 
more than fifty years ago a resident of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., where the body or 
Paine was buried. His grave was in one 
corner of a farm, ,which having been con- 
fiscated as the property of a Tory during 
the Revolutionary war, had been presented 
to Paine by the State of New York for his 
patriotic service in aid of the Revolution. 
On this farm he spent his latter days with 
a solitary female attendant. I have heard. 
the physician who visited him describe the 
condition in which he was accustomed to 
find his patient, and to which his vicious 
habits, and especially his habitual drunk- 
enness, had reduced him. This he repre- 
sented as revolting to his sensibilities, mak- 
ing even his necessary calls to prescribe for 
his relief exceedingly unwelcome and re- 
pulsive. This physician was an esteemed 
elder in the church of which I was at that 
time pastor, highly regarded not only for 
skill in his profession, but as a man of 
sound judgment and unimpeachable vera- 
city. He has been dead many years. But 
the name of Matson Smith, M. D., is still 
held in honored remembrance by all who 
knew him.” 

On the appearance of the letter of Dr. 
Wickham, we received a communication 
from the Rev. Charles Hawley, D. D., then 
and now the distinguished pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church of Auburn, N. Y., 
confirming Dr. W.’s statements in regard 
to the character and habits of Paine. 
From New York Observer, March 9, 1876. 

“The statement of Rev. Dr. Wickham, 
who preceded me in the Presbyterian church 
of that place (New Rochelle] some twenty 
years, accords entirely with the well known 
facts concerning Paine’s habits as given me 
by the older residents, and which, until 
quite recently, have remained ‘uncontra- 
dicted. The venerable Matson Smith, whom 
Dr. W. gives as his principal authority, was 
an elder in the church at New Rochelle 
from its organization until his death, a 
period of more than thirty years, esteemed 
and trusted by all for his Christian integ- 
rity and professional skill. I have heard 
from him substantially the same account of 
Paine’s degradation, from personal knowl- 
edge as his physician, the particulars of 
which are too loathsome to be described in’ 
print. He came to lose all self-respect and 
regard for decency in his personal habits, 
which were at times simply beastly. His — 
drunkenness*became habitual and notorious 
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ly intoxicated that he had 
home, as I have been told by 
had befriended him in that 


persons 


_ miserable condition. 


“There were some who, in spite of the 
shame and degradation into which he fell, 
still cherished a lingering respect for what 
he had been, and in consideration of the 
service he had rendered the Revolutionary 
cause by his political writings, but no one 
in that vicinity, so late as thirty years ago, 
would have had the temerity to deny these 
things, much less to call them wicked inven- 
tions of the clergy. Dr. Smith was accus- 
tomed to refer to Paine’s powers of conver- 
sation as somewhat remarkable, and even 
fascinating, when he was himself; and 
never gave me the impression that he spoke 
from religious prejudice, but rather with 
regret that one so capable of better things 
should have sunken so low.” 

This much for the life of Paine. Now 
for his death. The testimony contained in 
the following article we copied from the 
New York Tribune of March 27, 1876. It 
has been published again and again, and so 
far as we know has never been impeached. 
The extract from the Journal of Stephen 
Grellet was also printed in the Observer of 
Jan. 29, 1863, with a note stating that it was 
from the Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, a 
Quaker, whose “Life and Gospel Labors” 
were published in Philadelphia, 1860. Mr. 
Grellet at that time alluded to resided in 
Greenwich, then a suburb of New York, 
where Paine resided and where he died. 


New York Tribune of March 27, 1876. 
THOMAS PAINE. 

His last hours—Extracts from an old 
Journal. 

To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Sir: Iam much pleased with your editor- 
ial, “Thomas Paine’s Bust.” In the Journal 
of Stephen Grellet, a noted and most wor- 
thy minister of the Society of Friends, I 
find the following record made in the Fall 
of 1803: 

“T may not omit recording here the death 
of Thomas Paine. A few days previous to 
my leaving home on my last religious visit, 
on hearing that he was ill and in a very 
destitute condition, I went to see him, and 
found him in a wretched state, for he had 
been so neglected and forsaken by his pre- 
tended friends that the common attentions 
to a sick man had been withheld from him. 
The skin of his body was in some places 
worn off, which greatly increased his suf- 
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ferings. A nurse was provided fot 
some needful comforts were su: ae” 
was mostly in a state of stupor, but some- — 
thing that had passed between us had made 
such an impression upon him that some 
time after my departure he sent for me, — 
and on being told that 1 was gone from 

home, he sent for another friend. This in- 
duced a valuable young friend (Mary Ros- 
coe), who has resided in my family and 


continued at Greenwich during a part of 


my absence, frequently to go and take him 
some little refreshment suitable for an in- 


valid, furnished by a neighbor. Once when a 


she was there, three of his deistical asso- 
ciates come to the door and, in a loud, un- 
feeling manner, said, ‘Tom Paine, it is 
said you are turning Christian, but we hope 
you will die as you have lived, and then. 
went away. On which, turning to Mary - 
Roscoe, he said, ‘You see what miserable 
comforters they are. Once he asked her if 
she had ever read any of his writings, and 
on being told she had read but very little 
of them, he inquired what she thought of 
them, adding, ‘From such a one as you I 
expect a correct answer. She told him that 
when very young his ‘Age of Reason’ was 
put into her hands, but that the more she 
read in it the more dark and distressed 
she felt, and she threw the book into the 
fire. ‘I wish all had done as you,’ he re- 
plied; ‘for if the devil had any agency in 
any work, he has had it in my writing that 
book.’ When going to carry him some re- 
freshments, she repeatedly heard him ut- 
tering the language, ‘Oh, Lord!’ ‘Lord God!’ 
or ‘Lord Jesus have mercy upon me!’” 
Thus the poor Infidel, wretched in body 
and mind, received at the last his only min- 
istrations of comfort from hands prompted 
by hearts filled with the love of the Lord 
Jesus, whom he had denied and reviled. 
Very truly, &c., W. H. Laop, 


Brooklyn, 3d month, 25th day, 1876. 

We have verified the above extract, and 
have corrected one or two unimportant ver- 
bal errors from the second edition of the 
“Memoirs of the Life and Gospel Labors of 
Stephen Grellet,’ published in London in 
1861 (see vol. i. p. 125). That so little is 
known in regard to the last days of Paine 
is explained by the fact that he had been 
deserted by all decent people, excepting 
those who, like Stephen Grellet and the 
nurse he employed, ministered to the 
wretched man out of Christian compassion. 
Stephen Grellet, in his Journal, states that 
Paine wrote much during his last illness, 
but nothing of what he wrote at that time 
remains. His Infidel executors may have 
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had their own reasons for not giving to the 
world “The Last Words of Thomas Paine.” | 
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We are quite sure all candid readers wil 
acknowledge that we have proved our prop- 
ositions, that Paine lived a drunken, beastly 
life, and that he “died a drunken, cowardly 
and beastly death.” That the proof will be 
accepted by Infidels, we can only hope. 
Some would not be persuaded even though 
Tom Paine should rise from the dead and 
confirm it all. Those of the same charac- 
ter with Paine can be expected to renounce 
their admiration for such a specimen of 
Infidelity and blasphemy and of beastly liv- 
ing, only through the enlightening influ- 
ences of God’s grace, which has opened the 
eyes of thousands and tens of thousands of 
Infidels, and made them humble believers 
in the Lord Jesus Christ as the Savior of 
sinners. We wish even to the bitterest ene- 
mies of the cross nothing worse than this. 
And in the hope that this statement of 
facts may be blessed of God to the farther 
illustration of the fruits of Infidelity as ex- 
hibited in the life of one of its chief apos- 
tles, we do not regret having been called to 
devote so much space to the subject. 


INGERSOLL’S REPLY TO THE 
- OBSERVER, 


“To argue with a man who has renounced 
the use and authority of reason is like ad- 
ministering medicine to the dead.” —-Thomas 
Paine. 


Peorta, October 8, 1877. 


To the Editor of the N. Y. Observer: 


Sm: Last June in San Francisco, I of- 
fered a thousand dollars in gold—not as a 
wager, but as a gift—to any one who would 
substantiate the absurd story that Thomas 
Paine died in agony and fear, frightened by 
the clanking chains of devils. I also offered 
the same amount to any minister who 
would prove that Voltaire did not pass 
away as serenely as the coming of the 
dawn, Afterward I was informed that you 
had accepted the offer, and called upon me 
to deposit the money. Acting upon this in- 
formation, I sent you the following letter: 

[This is the letter printed at the begin- 
ming of this article.] 

In your paper of September 27, 1877, you 
acknowledge the receipt of the foregoing 
letter, and after giving an outline of its 
contents, say: “As not one of the affirma- 
tions, in the form stated in this letter, was 
contained in the offer we made, we have no 
occasion to substantiate them. But we are 
prepared to produce the evidence of the 


truth of our own statement, and even to go 
further: to show not only that Tom Paine 
1 | ‘died a drunken, cowardly, and beastly 


death, but that for many years previous, 
and up to that event he lived a drunken 
and beastly life.” 

In order to refresh your memory as to 
what you published, I call your attention to 
the following, which appeared in the New 
York Observer, the 19th of July, 1877. 


“PUT DOWN THE MONEY. 


“Col. Bob Ingersoll, in -a speech full of 
ribaldry and blasphemy, made in San Fran- 
cisco recently, said: 

“I will give $1,000 in gold coin to any 
clergyman who can substantiate that the 
death of Voltaire was not as peaceful as the 
dawn; and of Tom Paine whom they assert 
died in fear and agony, frightened by the 
clanking chains of devils—in fact, fright- 
ened to death by God. I will give $1,000 
likewise to any one who can substantiate 
this ‘absurd story’—a story without a word 
of truth in it.” 

“We have published the testimony, and 
the witnesses are on hand to prove that 
Tom Paine died a drunken, cowardly, and 
beastly death. Let the Colonel deposit the 
money with any honest man, and the ab- 
surd story, as he terms it, shall be shown 
to be an ower true tale, But he won't do 
it. His talk is Infidel ‘buncombe’ and 
nothing more.” 

On the 3lst of August I sent you my let- 
ter, and on the 27th of September you say 
in your paper: “As not one of the affirma- 
tions in the form stated in this letter was 
contained in the offer we made, we have 
no occasion to substantiate them.” 

What were the affirmations contained in 
the offer you made? I had offered a thou- 
sand dollars in gold to any one who would 


j substantiate “the absurd story” that Thomas 


Paine died in fear and agony, frightened 
by the clanking chains of devils—in fact, 
frightened to death by God. 

In response to this offer you said: “Let 
the Colonel deposit the money with an hon- 
est man and the ‘absurd story,’ as he 
terms it, shall be shown to be an ‘ower 
true tale.” But he won’t do it. His talk 
is Infidel “‘buncombe’ and nothing more.” 

Did you not offer to prove that Paine 
died in fear and agony, frightened by the 
clanking chains of devils? Did you not ask 
me to deposit the money that you might 
prove the “absurd story” to be an “ower 
true tale” and obtain the money? Did you 
not in your paper of the 27th of September 
in effect deny that you had offered to prove 
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this “absurd story’? As soon as I 
to deposit the gold and give bonds besides 


to cover costs, did you not publish a false-_ 


hood? 


You have eaten your own words, and, for | 


my part, I would rather have dined with 
Ezekiel than with you. Sire 

You have not met the issue. You have 
knowingly avoided it. The question was 
not as to the personal habits of Paine. The 
real question was and is, whether Paine 
was filled with fear and horror at the time 
of his death on account of his religious 
opinions, That is the question. You avoid 
this. In effect, you abandon that charge 
and make others, 

To you belongs the honor of having made 
the most cruel and infamous charges 
against Thomas Paine that have ever been 
made. Of what you have said you cannot 

- prove the truth of one word. 

You say that Thomas Paine died a 
drunken, cowardly and beastly death. 

I pronounce this charge to be a cowardly 
and beastly falsehood. 

Have you any evidence that he was in a 
drunken condition when he died? 

What did he say or do of a cowardly 
character just before, or at about the time 
of his death? 

In what way was his death cowardly? 
You must answer these questions, and give 
your proof, or all honest men will hold you 
in abhorrence. You have made these 
charges. The man against whom you make 
them is dead. He cannot answer you. I 
can. He cannot compel you to produce 
your testimony, or admit by your silence 
that you have cruelly slandered the defense- 
less dead. I can and I will. You say that 
his death was cowardly. In what respect? 
Was it cowardly in him to hold the Thirty- 
nine Articles in contempt? Was it coward- 
ly not to call on your Lord? Was it 
cowardly not to be afraid? You say that 
his death was beastly. Again I ask, in 
what respect? Was it beastly to submit 
to the inevitable and tranquillity? Was 
it beastly to look with composure upon the 
approach of death? Was it beastly to die 
without a complaint, without a murmer— 
to pass from life without fear? 

Mr. Paine had prophesied that fanatics 
would crawl and cringe around him during 
his last moments. He believed they would 
put a lie in the mouth of Death. 

When the shadow of the coming dissolu- 
tion was upon him, two clergymen, Messrs. 
Milledollar and Cunningham, called to an- 
noy the dying man. Mr. Cunningham had 
the politeness to say, “You have now a full 
view of death—you cannot live long, and 


offered | whosoever does not believe in the Lord 


Jesus Christ will assuredly be damned.” — 
Mr. Paine replied, “Let me have none of | 
your popish stuff, Get away with you. 
Good morning.” ‘ 
On another occasion a Methodist minis- 


| ter obtruded himself when Willet Hicks was 


present, This minister declared to Mr. 
Paine “that unless he repented of his un- 
belief he would be damned.” Paine, al- 
though at the door of death, rose in his bed 
and indigantly Sia ie the clergyman to 
leave his room. On another occasion, two 
brothers by the name of Pigott sought to 
convert him. He was displeased and re- 
quested their departure. Afterwards Thomas 
Nixon and Captain Daniel Pelton visited 
him for the express purpose of ascertaining 
whether he had, in any manner, changed 
his religious opinions. They were assured 
by the dying man that he still held the prin- 
ciples he had expressed in his writings. 
Afterwards, these gentlemen hearing that 
William Cobbett was about to write a life 
of Paine sent him the following note: 
New York, April 24, 1818. 
Srr: We have been informed that you 
have a design to write a history of the life 
and writings of Thomas Paine. If you have 
been furnished with materials in respect to 
his religious opinions, or rather of his re- 
cantation of his former opinions before his 
death, all you have heard of his recanting 
is false. Being aware that such reports 
would be raised after his death by fanatics 
which infested his house at the time it was 
expected he would die, we, the subscribers, 
intimate acquaintances of Thomas Paine 
since the year 1776, went to his house. He 
was sitting up in a chair, and apparently in 
full vigor and use of all his mental facul- 
ties. We interrogated him upon his relig- 
ious opinions, and if he had changed his 
mind, or repented of anything he had said 
or wrote on that subject. He answered, 
“not at all,’ and appeared rather offended 
at our supposition that any change should 
take place in his mind. We took down in 
writing the questions put to him and his 
answers thereto before a number of persons 
then in his room, among whom were his 
doctor, Mrs. Bonneville, etc. This paper is 
mislaid and cannot be found at present, but 
the above is the substance which can be at- 
tested by many living witnesses. 
Tuomas Ntxon, 
Dante, PELTON, 
Mr. Jarvis, the artist, saw Mr. Paine one 
or two days before his death. To Mr. Jar- 
vis he expressed his belief in his written 
opinions upon the subject of religion. B. 
F. Haskin, an attorney of the city of New 
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York, also visited him and inquired as to 
his religious opinions. Paine was then 
upon the threshold of death, but he did not 
tremble. He was not a coward. He ex- 
pressed his firm and unshaken belief in the 
~ religious ideas he had given to the world. 

Dr. Manley was with him when he spoke 
his last words. Dr. Manley asked the dying 
man if he did not wish to believe that Jesus 
was the Son of God, and the dying philoso- 
pher answered: “I have no wish to believe 
on that subject.” _Amasa Woodsworth sat 
up with Thomas Paine the night before his 
death. In 1869 Gilbert Vale hearing that 

Mr. Woodsworth was living in or near Bos- 
ton, visited him for the purpose of getting 
his statement, The statement was published 
in the Beacon of June 5, 1839, while thous- 
ands who had been acquainted with Mr. 
Paine were living. 

The following is the article referred to: 

“We have just returned from Boston. 

One object of our visit to that city, was to 
see a Mr. Amasa Woodsworth, an engineer, 
now retired in a handsome cottage and gar- 
den at East Cambridge, Boston. This gen- 
tleman owned the house occupied by Paine 
at his death—while he lived next door. As 
an act of kindness Mr. Woodsworth visited 
Mr. Paine every day for six weeks before 
his death. He frequently sat up with him, 
and did so on the last two nights of his life. 
He was always there with Dr. Manley, the 
physician, and assisted in removing Mr, 
Paine while his bed was prepared. He was 
present when Dr. Manley asked Mr. Paine 
“Sf he wished to believe that Jesus Christ 
was the Son of God,” and he describes Mr. 
Paine’s answer as animated, He says that 
lying on his back he used some action and 
with much emphasis, replied, “I have no 
wish to believe on that subject.” He lived 
some time after this, but was not known to 
speak, for he died tranquilly. He accounts 
for the insinuating style of Dr. Manley’s 
letter, by stating that that gentleman just 
after its publication joined a church. He 
informs us that he has openly reproved the 
doctor for the falsity contained in the spirit 
of that letter, boldly declaring before Dr. 
Manley, who is yet living, that nothing 
which he saw, justified the insinuations. 
Mr. Woodsworth assures us that he neither 
heard nor saw anything to justify the belief 
of any mental change in the opinions of Mr. 
Paine previous to his death; but that being 
very ill and in pain, chiefly arising from the 
skin being removed in some parts by long 
lying, he was generally too uneasy to enjoy 
conversation on abstract subjects. This, 
then, is the best evidence that can be pro- 
cured on this subject and we publish it 


| while the contravening parties are yet alive, 


and with the authority of Mr. Woods- 
worth,” _ GiLBert VALE. 

A few weeks ago I received the follow- 
ing letter, which confirms the statement of 
Mr. Vale: 

Near Stockton, CaL., GREENwoop CoTTAGE, 
July 9,.1877. 

Cot. IncERSoLL: In 1842 I talked with a 
gentleman in Boston. I have forgotten his 
name; but he was then an engineer of the 
Charleston navy yard. I am thus particular 
so you can find his name on the books. He 
told me that he had nursed Thomas Paine 
in his last illness, and closed his eyes when 
dead. I asked him if he recanted and 
called upon God to save him. He replied: 
“No. He died as he had taught. He had 
a sore upon his side, and when we turned 
him over it was very painful and he would 
cry out, ‘O God! or something like that.” 
“But,” said the narrator, “that was noth-- 
ing, for he believed in a God.” I told him 
that I had often asserted from the pulpit 
that Mr. Paine had recanted in his last 
moments. The gentleman said that it was 
not true, and he appeared to be an intelli- 
gent, truthful man. With respect, I re- 
main, &c., Pup Graves, M. D. 

The next witness was Willet Hicks, a 
Quaker preacher. He says that during the 
last illness of Mr. Paine he visited him al- 
most daily, and that Paine died firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of the religious opin- 
ions he had given to hs fellowmen. It 
was this same Willet Hicks that Paine 
applied to for permission to be buried in 
the cemetery of the Quakers. Permission 
was refused. This settles the question of 
recantation. If he had recanted, of course 
there would have been no objection to his 
body being buried by the side of the best 
hypocrites on earth. If Paine recanted, 
why should he be denied “a little earth for 
charity”? Had he recanted, it would have 
been regarded as a vast and _ splendid 
triumph for the gospel. It would, with 
much noise and ostentation, have been her- 
alded about the world. 

I received the following letter today. 
The writer is well known in this city and 
is a man of high character: 

Prorta, Oct. 8th, 1877. 

Rozert G. INcERsott—Esteemed Friend: 
My parents were Friends (Quakers). The 
elderly and middle-aged Friends visited at 
my mother’s house. We lived in the city of 
New York. Among the number I distinct- 
ly remember Elias Hicks, Willet Hicks, 
and a Mr. Day, who was a bookseller in 
Pearl street. There were many others 
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attended upon Thomas Paine in his last 
sickness and administered to his wants up 
to the time of his 
question of whether he did recant there 
was but one expression. They all said that 
he did not recant in any manner. I often 
heard them say they wished he had recant- 
ed. In fact, according to them, the nearer 
he approached death the more positive he 
appeared to be in his convictions. 

These conversations were from 1820 to 
822. I was at that time from ten to twelve 
years old, but these conversations impressed 
themselves upon me because many thought- 
less people then blamed the Society of 
Friends for their kindness to that “arch 
Infidel,” Thomas Paine. Truly yours, 

A. C. HANKINSON, 

- A few days ago I received the following 


letter: 
Aupany, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1867. 
Dear Sir: It is over twenty years ago 


that professionally I made the acquaint- 


ance of John Hogeboom, a Justice of the 
Peace of the County of Rensselaer, New 
York. He was then over seventy years of 
age and had the reputation of being a man 
of candor and integrity. He was a great 
admirer of Paine. He told me that he was 
personally acquainted with him, and used 
to see him frequently during the last years 
of his life in the city of New York, where 
Hogeboom then resided. I asked him if 
there was any truth in the charge that 
Paine was in the habit of getting drunk. 
He said that it was utterly false; that he 
never heard of such a thing during the life- 
time of Mr. Paine, and did not believe 
anyone else did. I asked him about the 
recantation of his religious opinions on his 
deathbed and revolting deathbed scenes 
that the world has heard so much about. 
He said there was no truth in them; that 
he had received his information from per- 
sons who attended Paine in his last ill- 
ness, “and that he passed peacefully away, 
as we may say, in the sunshine of a great 
soul.” Yours truly, 
W. J. Hirron. 


The witnesses by whom I substantiate 
the fact that Thomas Paine did not re- 
cant, and that he died holding the religious 
opinions he had published, are: 

lst—Thomas Nixon, Captain Daniel Pel- 
ton, B. F. Haskin. These gentlemen vis- 
ited him during his last illness for the 


death. And upon the 
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rtaining if he had 
ed his views upon religi 


2d—James Cheetham. This man was the 


| most malicious enemy Mr, Paine had, and 
yet he admits that “Thomas Paine died 
placidly and almost without a struggle’ 
| (see Life of Thomas Paine by James 


Chee- 
tham). ; 
3d—The ministers Milledollar and Cun- — 
ningham. These gentlemen told Mr. Paine 
that if he died without believing in the 
Lord Jesus Christ he would be damned, 
and Paine replied, “Let me have none of 
your popish stuff. Good morning” (see 

Sherwin’s Life of Paine, p. 220.) 

4th—Mrs. Hedden. She told these same 
preachers when they attempted to obtrude 
themselves upon Mr. Paine again, that the 
attempt to convert Mr. Paine was useless 
—‘“that if God did not change his mind no 
human power could.” 

5th—Andrew A. Dean. This man lived 
upon Paine’s farm at New Rochelle and 
corresponded with him upon religious sub- 
ie (see Paine’s Theological Works, page 


6th—Mr. Jarvis, the artist with whom 
Paine lived. He gives an account of an 
old lady coming to Paine and telling him 
that God Almighty had sent her to tell 
him that unless he believed in the blessed 
Savior he would be damned. Paine re- 
plied that God would not send such a fool- 
ish woman with such an impertinent mes- 
sage (see Clio Hickman’s life of Paine.) 

7th—William Carver, with whom Paine 
boarded. Mr. Carver said again and again 
that Paine did not recant. He knew him 
well, and had every opportunity of know- 
ing (see Life of Paine by Vale). 

8th—Dr. Manley, who attended him in 
his last sickness, and to whom Paine spoke 
his last words. Dr. Manley asked him if 
he did not wish to believe in Jesus Christ, 
and he replied: “I have no wish to be- 
lieve on that subject.” 

Oth—Willet Hicks and Elias Hicks, who 
were with him frequently during his last 
sickness, and both of whom tried to per- 
suade him to recant. According to their 
testimony, Mr. Paine died as he had lived 
—a believer in God and a friend of man. 
Willet Hicks was offered money to say 
something false against Thomas Paine. He 
was even offered money to remain silent 
and allow others to slander the dead. Mr. 
Hicks, speaking of Thomas Paine, said: 
“He was a good man—an honest man” 
(Vale’s Life of Paine). 

10th—Amasa Woodsworth, who was with 
him every day for some six weeks imme- 


mences as follows: 

“The last will and testament of me, the 
subscriber, Thomas Paine, reposing con- 
fidence in my creator God, and in no other 
being, for I know of no other, nor be- 
lieve in any other,” and closes in these 
words: “I have lived an honest and use- 
ful life to mankind; my time has been 
spent in doing good, and I die in perfect 
composure and resignation to the will of 
my creator God.” 

12th—If Thomas Paine recanted, why 
do you pursue him? If he recanted, he 
died substantially in your belief, for what 
reason, then, do you denounce his death as 
cowardly? If, upon his deathbed, he re- 
nounced the opiniions he had published, 
the business of defaming him should be 
done by infidels, not by Christians. 

T ask you if it is honest to throw away 

the testimony of his friends—the evidence 
of fair and honorable men—and take the 
putrid words of avowed and malignant 
enemies ? 
When Thomas Paine was dying he was 
infested by fanatics—by the snaky spies of 
bigotry. In the shadows of death were 
the unclean birds of prey waiting to tear 
with beak and claw the corpse of him who 
wrote the “Rights of Man.” And there, 
lurking and crouching in the darkness, 
were the jackals and hyenas of supersti- 
tion, ready to violate his grave. 

These birds of prey—these unclean 
beasts—are the witnesses produced and re- 
lied upon by you. 

One by one the instruments of torture 
have been wrenched from the cruel clutch 
of the Church, until within the armory 
of orthodoxy there remains but one weapon 
—Slander, 

Against the witnesses that I have pro- 
duced you can bring just two—Mary Ros- 
coe and Mary Hinsdale. The first is re- 
ferred to in the memoir of Stephen Grellet, 
She had once been a servant in his house. 
Grellet tells what happened between this 
girl and Paine. According to this account, 
Paine asked her if she had ever read any 
of his writings, and on being told that she 
had read very little of them, he inquired 
what she thought of them, adding that from 
such an one he expected a correct answer. 

Let us examine this falsehood. Why 
would Paine expect a correct answer from 


} one who had read very little of them? Does 


not such a statement devour itself? This 


‘young lady further said that the “Age of 
Reason” was put into her hands, and that 


the more she read in it the more dark and 
distressed she felt, and that she threw the 
book into the fire. Whereupon Mr. Paine 
remarked: “I wish all had done as you 
did, for if the devil ever had any agency 
in any work he had it in my writing that 
book.” 

The next is Mary Hinsdale. She was a 
servant in the family of Willet Hicks. She, 
like Mary Roscoe, was sent to carry some 
delicacy to Mr. Paine. To this young lady 
Paine, according to her account, said pre- 
cisely the same thing that he did to Mary 
Roscoe, and she said the same thing to Mr. 
Paine. 

My opinion is that Mary Roscoe and 
Mary Hinsdale are one and the same per- 
son, or the same story has been by mis- 
take put into the mouth of both. : 

It is not possible that the same conver- 
sation should have taken place between 
Paine and Mary Roscoe and between him 
and Mary Hinsdale. : 

Mary Hinsdale lived with Willet Hicks, 
and he pronounced her story a pious fraud 
and fabrication. He said that Thomas 
Paine never said any such thing to Mary 
Hinsdale (see Vale’s Life of Paine). 

Another thing about this witness. A 
woman by the name of Mary Lockwood, 
a Hocksite Quaker, died. Mary Hinsdale 
met her brother about this time and told 
him that his sister had recanted, and want- 
ed her to say so at her funeral. This 
turned out to be false. 

It has been claimed that Mary Hinsdale 
made her statement to Charles Collins. 
Long after the alleged occurrence Gilbert 
Vale, one of the biographers of Paine, had 
a conversation with Collins concerning 
Mary Hinsdale. Vale asked him what he 
thought of her. He replied that some of 
the Friends believed that she used opiates, 
and that they did not give credit to her 
statements. He also said that he believed 
what the Friends said, but thought that 
when a young woman she might have told 
the truth. 

In 1818 William Cobbett came to New 

ork. He began collecting materials for 
a life of Thomas Paine. In this he became 
acquainted with Mary Hinsdale and Charles 
Collins. Mr. Cobbett gave a full account 
of what happened in a letter addressed to 
the Norwich Mercury in 1819. From this 
account it seems that Charles Collins told 
Cobbett that Paine had recanted. Cobbett 
called for the testimony, and told Mr. Cole 
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had been made by Mary 


bett, in October of that year, called upon 
the said Mary Hinsdale at No. 10 Anthony 
street, New York, and showed her the 
statement. Upon being questioned by Mr. 
_ Cobbett she said: “That it was so long 
_ ago that she could not speak positively to 
any part of the matter—that she would not 
Soy that any part of the paper was true— 
at she had never seen the paper—and 
that she had never given Charles Collins 
authority to say anything about the matter 
in her name.” And so, in the month of 
October, in the year of grace 1818, in the 
mist and fog of forgetfulness disappeared 
forever one Mary Hinsdale—the last and 
only witness against the intellectual hon- 
esty of Thomas Paine. 


DID THOMAS PAYNE LIVE THE LIFE OF A 
DRUNKEN BEAST, AND DID HE DIE A DRUNK- 
. EN, COWARDLY DEATH? 


Upon you rests the burden of substan- 
tiating these infamous charges. 

You have, I suppose, produced the best 
evidence in your possession, and that evi- 
dence I will now proceed to examine. Your 
first witness is Grant Thorburn. He makes 
three charges against Thomas Paine. Ist. 
That his wife obtained a divorce from him 
in England for cruelty and neglect. 2nd. 
That he was a defaulter and fled from 
England to America. 3d. That he was a 
drunkard. These three charges stand upon 
Jhe same evidence—the word of Grant 
Thorburn. If they are not all true, Mr. 
Thorburn stands impeached. 

The charge that Mrs. Paine obtained a 
divorce on account of the cruelty and neg- 
lect of her husband is utterly false. There 
is no such record in the world, and never 
was. Paine and his wife separated by mu- 
tual consent, each respecting the other. 
They remained friends. This charge is 
without any foundation in fact. I chal- 
lenge the Christian world to produce the 
record of this decree of divorce. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Thorburn, it was granted in 
England. In that country public records 
are kept of all such decrees. Have the 
kindness to produce this decree, showing 
that it was given on account of cruelty, 
or admit that Mr. Thorburn was mistaken. 

Thomas Paine was a just man. Although 
separated from his wife, he always spoke 
of her with tenderness and respect, and 
frequently sent her money without letting 
her know the source from whence it came. 
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equally false. He did not flee from E ft 


letter of introduction signed by another in- — 
fidel, Benjamin Franklin. He came as a 
soldier of freedom—an apostle of Liberty. 

In this second charge there is not one 
word of truth, 

He held a small office in England. If he 
was a defaulter, the records of that coun- — 
try will show that fact. 

Mr, Thornburn, unless the record can be 
produced to substantiate him, stands con- 
victed of at least two mistakes. 

Now, as to the third: He says that in 
1802 Paine was an “old remnant of mortal- 


ity, drunk, bloated, and half asleep.” 


Can anyone believe this to be a true ac- 
count of the personal appearance of Mr. 
Paine in 1802? He had just returned from 
France. He had been welcomed home by 
Thomas Jefferson, who had said that he 
was entitled to the hospitality of every 
American. 

In 1802 Mr. Paine was honored with a 
public dinner in the City of New York. 
He was called upon and treated with kind- 
ness and respect by such men as DeWitt 
Clinton. 

In 1806 Mr. Paine wrote a letter to An- 
drew A. Dean upon the subject of religion. 
Read that letter and then say that the 
writer of it was an “old remnant of mor- 
tality, drunk, bloated, and half asleep.* 
Search the files of the New York Observer, 
from the first issue to the last, and you 
will find nothing superior to this letter. In 
1803 Mr. Paine wrote a letter of consider- 
able length, and of great force, to his 
friend Samuel Adams. Such letters are 
not written by drunken beasts, nor by old 
remnants of mortality, nor by drunkards. 
It was about the same time that he wrote 
his “Remarks on Robert Hall’s Sermons.” 
These “Remarks” were not written by a 
drunken beast but by a clear-headed and 
thoughtful man. 

In 1804 he published an essay on the in- 
vasion of England and a treatise on gun- 
boats, full of valuable maritime informa- 
tion; in 1805 a treatise on yellow fever, 
suggesting modes of prevention. In short, 
he was an industrious and thoughtful man. 
He sympathized with the poor and op- 
pressed of all lands. He looked upon mon- 
archy as a species of physical slavery. He 
had the goodness to attack that form of 
government. He regarded the religion of 


his day as a kind of mental slavery. He 
had the courage to give his reasons for 
his opinion. His reasons filled the churches 
with hatred. Instead of answering his ar- 
guments they attacked him. Men who 
were not fit to blacken his shoes black- 
ened his character. E 

There is too much religious cant in the 
statement of Mr. Thorburn. He exhibited 
too much anxiety to tell what Grant Thor- 
burn said to Thomas Paine. He names 
Thomas Jefferson as one of the disreput- 
able men who welcomed Paine with open 
arms. The testimony of a man who re- 
garded Thomas Jefferson as a disreputable 
person as to the character of anybody is 
utterly without value. In my judgment, the 
testimony of Mr. Thorburn should be 
thrown aside as wholly unworthy of be- 
lief. 

Your next witness is the Rev. J. D. 
Wickham, D. D., who tells what an elder 
in his church said. This elder said that 
Paine passed his last days on his farm at 
New Rochelle with a solitary female at- 
tendant. This is not true. He did not 
pass his last days at New Rochelle. Con- 
sequently this pious elder did not see him 
during his last days at that place. Upon 
this elder we prove an alibi. Mr. Paine 
passed his last days in the City of New 
York, in a house upon Columbia street. 
The story of the Rev. J. D. Wickham, 
D. D., is simply false. 

The next competent false witness is the 
Rev, Charles Hawley, D. D., who proceeds 
to state that the story of the Rev. J. D. 
Wickham, D. D., is corroborated by older 
citizens of New Rochelle. The names of 
these ancient residents are withheld. Ac- 
cording to these unknown witnesses, the 
account given by the deceased elder was 
entirely correct. But as the particulars 
of Mr. Paine’s conduct “was too Joath- 
some to be described in print,’ we are 
left entirely in the dark as to what he 
teally did. 

While at New Rochelle Mr. Paine lived 
with Mr. Purdy—with Mr. Dean—with 
Captain Pelton, and with Mr. Staple. It is 
worthy of note that all of these gentlemen 
give the lie direct to the statements of 
“older residents” and ancient citizens spo- 
ken of by the Rev. Charles Hawley, D. D., 
and leave him with his “loathsome partic- 
ulars” existing in his own mind. 

The next gentleman you bring upon the 
stand is W. H. Ladd, who quotes from the 
memoirs of Stephen Grellet, This gen- 
tleman also has the misfortune to be dead. 
According to his account, Mr. Paine made 

recantation to a servant girl of his 


by the name of Mary Roscoe; to this girl, : 
according to the account, Mr. Paine uttered 
the wish that all who read his book had 


| burned it. .I believe there is q mistake if 


the name of this girl Her name was 
probably Mary Hinsdale, as it was once 


| claimed that Paine made the same remarks 


to her; but this point I shall notice here- 
after. 

These are your witnesses, and the only 
ones you bring forward to support your 
charge that Thomas Paine lived a drunken 
and beastly life, and died a drunken, cow- 
ardly and beastly death. Attthese calum- 
nies are found in a life of Paine by a Mr. 
Cheetham, the convicted libeler already 
referred to. Mr. Cheetham was an enemy 
of the man whose life he pretended to 
write, 

In order to show you the estimation in 
which Mr. Cheetham was held by Mr. 
Paine, I will give you a copy of a letter 
that throws light upon this point: 

October 28, 1807. 

Mr. Cheetham: Unless you make a pub- 
lic apology for the abuse and falsehood in 
your paper of Tuesday, October 27th, re- 
specting me, I will prosecute you for lying. 

THOMAS PAINE, 

In another letter, speaking of the same 
man, Mr, Paine says: “If an unprincipled 
bully cannot be reformed, he can be pun- 
ished. Cheetham has been so long in the 
hhabit of giving false information, that 
truth is to him like a foreign language.” 

Mr. Cheetham wrote the life of Paine te 
gratify his malice and to support religion, 
He was prosecuted for libel—was convicted 
and fined. 

Yet the life of Paine written by this man 
is referred to by the Christian world as the 
highest authority. : 

As to the personal habits of Mr. Paine, 
we have the testimony of William Car- 
ver, with whom he lived; of Mr, Jarvis, 
the artist, with whom he lived; of Mr, 
Staple, with whom he lived; of Mr. Purdy, 
who was a tenant of Paine’s; of Mr. Bur- 
ger, with whom he was intimate; of Thos. 
Nixon and Captain Daniel Pelton, both of 
whom knew him well; of Amasa Woods- 
worth, who was with him when he died; 
of John Fellows, who boarded at the same 
house; of James Wilburn, with whom he 
boarded; of B. F. Haskin, a lawyer who 
was well acquainted with him and called 
upon him during his last illness; of Walter 
Morton, a friend; of Clio Rickman, who 
had known him many years; of Willet 
and Elias Hicks, Quakers, who knew him 
intimately and well; of Judge Herttell, H. 
Margary, Elihu Palmer, and many others, 


Paine drank less than any boarder he had. 


Against all this evidence you produce 
the story of Grant Thorburn—the story 
of the Rev. J. D. Wickhom that an elder 
in his church told him that Paine was a 
drunkard, corroborated by the Rev. Charles 
Hawley, and an extract from Lossing’s 
history to the same effect. The evidence 
is overwhelmingly against you. Will you 
have the fairness to admit it? Your wit- 

nesses are merely the repeaters of the false- 
hoods of James Cheetham, the convicted 
libeler. 

After all, drinking is not as bad as lying. 
An honest drunkard is better than a calum- 
niator of the dead. “A remnant of old 
mortality, drunk, bloated, and asleep,” is 
better than a perfectly sober defender of 
human slavery. 

To, become drunk is a virtue compared 
with stealing a babe from the breast of its 
mother. 

Drunkenness is one of the beatitudes 
compared with editing a religious paper 
devoted to the defense of slavery upon the 
ground that it is a divine institution. 

Do you really think that Paine was a 
drunken beast when he wrote “Common 
Sense”—a pamphlet that aroused three mil- 
lions of people as people were never 
aroused by a pamphlet before? Was he 
a drunken beast when he wrote the “Cri- 
sis’? Was it to a drunken beast that the 
following letter was addressed: 


Rocky Hitz, September 10, 1783. 

I have learned since I have been at this 
place that you are at Bordentown. Whether 
for the sake of retirement or economy, I 
know not. Be it for either or both, or 
whatever it may, if you will come to this 
place and partake with me I shall be ex- 
ceedingly happy to see you at it. Your 
presence may remind Congress of your 
past services to this country: and if it is 
in my power to impress them, command my 
best exertions with freedom, as they will 
be rendered cheerfully by one who enter- 
tains a lively sense of the importance of 
your works, and who with much pleasure 
subscribes himself your sincere friend, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Did any of your ancestors ever receive a 
fetter like that? : 

Do you think that Paine was a drunken 


') beast. when the foll 
| ceived in 


turn to 


in a note to Caleb Bingham, declared that 


by him. +25 Oa Sir eee eee 
You express a wish in your letter to re- 
merica in a national ship. Mr. 
Dawson, who brings over the treaty an 
who will present you with this letter, is 


charged with orders to the captain of the _ 


Maryland to receive and accommodate you | 
back, if you can be ready to depart at 


such a short warning. You will in general — 


find us returned to sentiments worthy of 
former times; in these it will be your glory 
to have steadily labored and with as much 
effect as any man living. That you may 
live long to continue your useful labors, 
and reap the reward in the thankfulness of 
nations, is my sincere prayer. Accept the 
assurances of my high esteem and affec- 
tionate attachment. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Did any of your ancestors ever receive a 
letter like that? 

“It has been very generally propagated 
through the continent that I wrote the 
pamphlet ‘Common Sense. I could not 
have written anything in so manly and 
striking a style.’"—JoHn ApAmMs. 

“A few more such flaming arguments as 
were exhibited at Falmouth and Norfolk, 
added to the sound doctrine and unan- 
swerable reasoning contained in the pam- 
phlet ‘Common Sense,’ will not leave num- 
bers at a loss to decide on the propriety of 
separation.”—GrorcE WASHINGTON. 

“Tt is not necessary for me to tell you 
how much all your countrymen—I speak of 
the great mass of the people—are inter- 
ested in your welfare. They have not for- 
gotten the history of their own Revolution 
and the difficult scenes through which 
they passed; nor do they review its sev- 
eral stages without reviving in their bosoms 
a due sensibility of the merits of those who 
served them in that great and arduous con- 
flict. The crime of ingratitude has not yet 
stained, and I trust never will stain, our 
national character. You are considered by 
them as not only having rendered impor- 
tant services in our own Revolution but as 
being on a more extensive scale the friend 
of human rights and a distinguished and 
able defender of public liberty. To the 
welfare of Thomas Paine the Americans 
are not, nor can they, be indifferent? * * 

“James Monroe.” 

Did any of your ancestors ever receive 
a letter like that? 

“No writer has exceeded Paine in ease 
and familiarity of style, in perspicuity of 
expression, happiness of elucidation, and 
in simple and unassuming language. 

“THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 


‘Was ever a letter like that written about 

an editor of the New York Observer? —__ 
Was it in consideration of the services of 
a drunken beast that the legislature of 
Pennsylvania presented Thomas Paine with 
five hundred pounds sterling? : 

Did the state of New York feel indebted 
to a drunken beast, and confer ‘upon 
Thomas Paine an estate of several hundred 
acres? f 

“T believe in the equality of man, and I 
believe that religious duties consist in doing 
justice, loving mercy, and endeavoring to 
make our fellow creatures happy.” 

“My own mind is my own church.” 

“It is necessary to the happiness of man 
that he be mentally faithful to himself.” 

“Any system of religion that shocks the 
mind of a child cannot be a true system.” 

“The Word of God is the creation which 
we behold.” : 

“The age of ignorance commenced with 
the Christian system.” 

“It is with a pious fraud as with a bad ac- 
tion—it begets a calamitous necessity of 
going on.” 

“To read the Bible without horror, we 
must undo everything that is tender, sym- 
pathizing and benevolent in the heart of 
man.” 

- “The man does not exist who can say I 
have persecuted him, or that I have in any 
case returned evil for evil.” 

“Of all tyrannies that afflict mankind, ty- 
ranny in religion is the worst.” 

“The belief in a cruel god makes a cruel 
man.” 

“My own opinion is that those whose 
lives have been spent in doing good and en- 
deavoring to make their fellow-mortals hap- 
py will be happy hereafter.” 

“The intellectual part of religion is a pri- 
vate affair between every man and his 
Maker, and in which no third party has any 
right to interfere. The practical part con- 
sists in our doing good to each other.” 

“No man ought to make a living by relig- 
ion. One person cannot act religion for 
another—every person must perform it for 
himself.” 

“One good schoolmaster is of more use 
than a hundred priests.” 

“Let us propagate morality unfettered by 
superstition.” 

“God is the power, or first cause; Nature 
ts the law, and matter is the subject acted 
upon.” 

“T believe in one God and no mote, and I 
hope for happiness beyond this life.” 

“The key of heaven is not in the keeping 
et any set nor ought the road to it to be 
obstructed by any.” 


: “My religion, and the whole of it, is the © ES 


/ fear and love of the Deity and universal 
| philanthropy.” 


“I have yet, I believe, some years in store, 
for I have a good state of health and a 
happy mind. I take care of both, by nour- 
ishing the first with temperance and the lat- 
ter with abundance.” 

“He lives immured within the Bastile of 
a word.” 

How perfectly that sentence describes 
you! The Bastile in which you are im- 
mured is the word “Calvinism.” : 

“Man has no property in man.” : 

What a splendid motto that would have 
made for the New York Observer in the 
olden time! 

“The world is my country; to do good, 
my religion.” 

I ask you again whether these splendid 
utterances came from the lips of a drunken 
beast? 
DID THOMAS PAINE DIE IN DESTITUTION AND 

WANT? 

The charge has been made, over and over 
again, that Thomas Paine died in want and 
destitution—that he was an abandoned pau- 
per—an outcast without friends and without 
BU aL This charge is just as false as the 
rest. 

Upon his return to this country in 1802 
he was worth $30,000, according to his own 
statement made at that time in the follow- 
ing letter addressed to Clio Rickman: 

My Dear Frienp: Mr. Monroe, who is 
appointed minister extraordinary to France, 
takes charge of this, to be delivered to Mr. 
Este, banker in Paris, to be forwarded to 
you. I arrived at Baltimore the 30th of 
October, and you can have no idea of the 
agitation which my arrival occasioned. 
From New Hampshire to Georgia (an ex- 
tent of 1,500 miles) every newspaper was 
filled with applause or abuse. 

My property in this country has been 
taken care of by my friends, and is now 
worth six thousand pounds sterling; which, 
put in the funds will bring me £400 sterling 
a year. 

Remember me in affection and friendship 
to your wife and family, and in the circle 
of your friends. THomas Paine. 

A man in those days worth thirty thous- 
and dollars was not a pauper. That amount 
would bring an income of at least two 
thousand dollars per annum, Two thous- 
and dollars then would be fully equal to 
ne ees now. 

Jn the 12th of July, 1809, the year in 
which he died, Mr. Paine made his will. 
From this instrument we learn that he was 


Phenix In 
wards of 


fifteen hundred dollars. Besides 


money. By his will he gave to Walter Mor- 
ton, and Thomas Addis Emmet, brother of 

Robert Emmet, two hundred dollars each, 
and one hundred to the widow of Elihu 
Palmer, 

Is it possible that this will was made by 
a pauper—by a destitute outcast—by a man 
who suffered for the ordinary necessaries 
of life? | Thee 

But suppose, for the sake of argument, 

_ that he was poor and he died a beggar, does 

- that tend to show that the Bible is an in- 

- spired book and that Calvin did not burn 
Servetus? Do you really regard poverty as 
a crime? If Paine had died a millionaire, 
would you have accepted his religious opin- 
ions? If Paine had drank nothing but 
cold water, would you have repudiated the 
five cardinal points of Calvinism? Does an 
argument depend for its force upon the pe- 
cuniary condition of the person making it? 
As a matter of fact, most reformers—most 
men and women of genius, have been ac- 
quainted with poverty. Beneath a covering 
of rags have been found some of the ten- 
derest and bravest hearts. 

Owing to the attitude of the churches for 
the last fifteen hundred years, truth telling 
has not been a very lucrative business. As 
a rule, hypocrisy has worn the robes, and 
honesty the rags. That day is passing away. 
You cannot now answer the arguments of 
a man by pointing at holes in his coat. 
Thomas Paine attacked the church when it 
was powerful—when it had what was called 
honors to bestow—when it was the keeper 
of the public conscience—when it was 
strong and cruel. The church waited till he 
was dead, then attacked his reputation and 
his clothes. Once upon a time a donkey 
kicked a lion. The lion was dead. 


CONCLUSION. 


From the persistence with which the or- 
thodox have charged for the last sixty-eight 
years that Thomas Paine recanted, and that 
when dying he was filled with remorse and 
fear; from the malignity of the attack upon 
his personal character, I had concluded that 
there must be some evidence of some kind 
to support these charges. Even with my 
ideas of the average honor of believers in 
superstition—the disciples of fear—I did 
not quite believe that all these infamies 
rested solely upon poorly attested lies. 
had charity enough to suppose that some- 


farm within twen- | 
rty shares in the New York | 
surance Company, worth up- 


this, some personal property and ready 


r 


be willing to fairly examine the pretend 
evidence said to sustain these charges, and 
give your honest conclusion to the world. 
I supposed that you, being acquainted with — 
the history of your country, felt under a 
certain obligation to Thomas Paine for the ~ 
splendid services rendered by him in the 
darkest days of the Revolution. It was only 
reasonable to suppose that you were aware 
that in the midnight of Valley Forge the 
“Crisis,” by Thomas Paine, was the first 
star that glittered in the wide horizon of 
despair. I took it for granted that you 
knew of the bold stand taken and the brave 
words spoken by Thomas Paine, in the 
French convention, against the death of 
the king. I thought it probable that you, 
being an editor, had read the “Rights of 
Man”; that you knew that Thomas Paine 
was a champion of human liberty; that he 
was one of the founders and fathers of this 
republic; that he was one of the foremost 
men of his age; that he had never written 
a word in favor of injustice; that he was 
a despiser of slavery; that he abhorred tyr- 
anny in all its forms; that he was in the 
widest and highest sense a friend of his 
race; that his head was as clear as his 
heart was good, and that he had the cour- 
age to speak his honest thoughts. Under 
these circumstances I had hoped that you 
would for the moment forget your religious 
prejudices and submit to the enlightened 
judgment of the world the evidence you 
had, or could obtain, affecting in any way 
the character of so great and so generous 
aman. This you have refused to do. In 
my judgment, you have mistaken the tem- 
per of even your own readers. A large ma- 
jority of the religious people of this coun- 
try have, to a considerable extent, outgrown 
the prejudices of their fathers. They are 
willing to know the truth, and the whole 
truth, about the life and death of Thomas 
Paine. They will not thank you for having 
presented them the moss-covered, the 
maimed and distorted traditions of ignor- 
ance, prejudice and credulity. By this course 
you will convince them not of the wicked- 
ness of Paine, but of your own unfairness. 

What crime had Thomas Paine commit- 
ted that he should have feared to die? The 
only answer you can give is, that he denied 
the inspiration of the Scriptures. If this 
is a crime, the civilized world is filled with 
criminals. The pioneers of human thought 
—the intellectual readers of the world—the 
foremost men in every science—the kings 
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of literature and art—those who stand in 


che front rank of investigation—the men 


who are civilizing, elevating, instructing 


and refining mankind, are to-day unbeliev- 
ers in the dogma of inspiration, Upon this 
question the intellect of Christendom agrees 
with the conclusions reached by the 
genius of Thomas Paine. Centuries ago a 
noise was made for the purpose of fright- 
ening mankind. Orthodoxy is the echo of 
that noise. 

The man who now regards the Old Tes- 
tament as in any sense a sacred or inspired 
book is, in my judgment, an intellectual and 
moral deformity. There is in it so much 
that is cruel, ignorant and ferocious that it 
is to me a matter of amazement that it was 
ever thought to be the work of a most 
moral Deity. : 

As it was a question of inspiration 
Thomas Paine gave his honest opinion. Can 
it be that to give an honest opinion causes 
a man to die in terror and despair? Why 
should it be taken for granted that Thomas 
Paine, who devoted his life to the sacred 
cause of freedom, should have been hissed 
at in the hour of death by the snakes of 
conscience, while editors of Presbyterian 
papers who defended slavery as a divine 
institution, and cheerfully justified the 
stealing of babes from the breasts of moth- 
ers, are supposed to have passed smilingly 
from earth to embraces of angels? Why 
should you think that the heroic author of 
the “Rights of Man” should shudderingly 
dread to leave this “bank and shoal of 
time,” while Calvin, dripping with the blood 
of Servetus, was anxious to be judged of 
God? Is it possible that the persecutors— 
the instigators of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholemew—the inventors and users of 
thumb screws, and iron boots, and iron 
racks—the burners and tearers of human 
flesh—the stealers, whippers and enslavers 
of men—the buyers and beaters of babes 
and mothers—the founders of inquisitions— 
the makers of chains, the builders of dun- 
geons, the slanderers of the living and the 
calumniators of the dead, all died in the 
odor of sanctity, with white, forgiven hands 
folded upon the breasts of peace, while the 
destroyers of prejudice the apostles of hu; 
manity—the soldiers of liberty—the break- 
ers of fetters—the creators of light—died 
surrounded with the fierce fiends of fear? 

In your attempt to destroy the character 
of Thomas Paine you have failed, and have 
succeeded only in leaving a stain upon your 
own. You have written words as cruel, bit- 
ter and heartless as the creed of Calvin. 
Hereafter you will stand in the pillory of 
history as a defamer—a calumniator of the 


dead. You will be known as the man who 


said that Thomas Paine, the “Author Hero,” 
lived a drunken, cowardly and beastly life, 
and died ‘a drunken and beastly death. 
These infamous words will be branded upon 
the forehead of your reputation. They will 
be remembered against you when all else 
you may have uttered shall have passed 
from the memory of men. | 
Rosert G. INGERSOLL. 


THE OBSERVER’S SECOND ATTACK, 


(New York Observer, Nov. 1, 1877.) _ 

In the Observer of September 27th, in 
response to numerous calls from different 
parts of the country for information, and 
in fulfillment of a promise, we presented a 
mass of testimony, chiefly from persons 
with whom we had been personally ac- 
quainted, establishing the truth of our as- 
sertions in regard to the dissolute life and ~ 
miserable end of Paine. It was not a pleas- 
ing subject for discussion, and an apology, 
or at least an explanation, is due to our 
readers for resuming it, and for occupying 
so much space, or any space, in exhibiting 
the truth and the proofs in regard to the 
character of a man who had become so de- 
based by his intemperance, and so vile in 
his habits, as to be excluded, for many years 
before and up to the time of his death, 
from all decent society. 

Our reasons for taking up the subject at 
all, and for presenting at this time so much 
additional testimony in regard to the facts 
of the case, are these: At different periods 
for the last fifty years, efforts have been 
made by Infidels to revive and honor the 
memory of one whose friends would honor 
him most by suffering his name to sink into 
oblivion, if that were possible. About two 
years since, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, of this 
city, came to their aid, and undertook a sort 
of championship of Paine, making in a 
public discourse this statement: “No private 
character has been more foully calumniated 
in the name of God than that of Thomas 
Paine.” (Mr. Frothingham, it will be re- 
membered, is the one who recently, in a 
public discourse announced the downfall of 
Christianity, although he very kindly made 
the allowance that, “it may be a thousand 
years before its decay will be visible to all 
eyes.” It is our private opinion that it will 
be at least a thousand and one). Rev. John 
W. Chadwick, a minister of the same order 
of unbelief, who signs himself “Minister 
of the Second Unitarian Society in Brook- 
lyn,” has devoted two discourses to the 
same end, eulogizing Paine. In one of 
these, which we have before us in a hand- 


‘says: 

Ge that an Infidel means one who 

does not believe in Christianity as a super- 

al religion; in the Bible as a super- 

_ natural book; in Jesus as a supernatural 

person. And in this, sense Paine was an 

Infidel, and so, thank God, am I.” It is 

proper to add that Unitarians generally de- 

cline all responsibility for the utterances of 

both of these men, and that they compose 

| a denomination, or rather two denomina- 
tions, of their own. 

There is also a certain class of Infidels 
who are not quite prepared to meet the 
odium that attaches to the name; they call 
themselves Christians, but their sympathies 
are all with the enemies of Christianity, and 
they are not always able to conceal it. They 
have not the courage of their opinions, like 
Mr. Frothingham and Mr. Chadwick, and 
they work only sideways toward the same 
end. We have been no little amused since 

- our last article on this subject appeared, to 
read some of the articles that have been 
written on the other side, though profess- 
edly on no side, and to observe how sincere- 
ly these men deprecate the discussion of the 
character of Paine, as an unprofitable topic. 
It never appeared to them unprofitable when 
the discussion was on the other side. 

Then, too, we have for months past been 
receiving letters from different parts of the 
country, asking authentic information on 
the subject and stating that the followers 
of Paine are making extraordinary efforts 
to circulate his writings against the Chris- 
tian religion, and in order to give currency 
to these writings they are endeavoring to 
rescue his name from the disgrace into 
which it sank during the latter years of his 
life. Paine spent several of his last years 
in furnishing a commentary upon his Infi- 
del principles. This commentary was con- 
tained in his besotted, degraded life and 
miserable end, but his friends do not wish 
the commentary to go out in connection 
with his writings. They prefer to have 
them read without the comments by their 
author. Hence this anxiety to free the 
great apostle of Infidelity from the obloquy 
which his life brought upon his name; to 
represent him aq a pure, noble, virtuous 
man, and to make it appear that he died a 
peaceful, happy death, just like a philoso- 

her. 

But what makes the publication of the 
facts in the case still more imperative at 
this time is -the wholesale accusation 
brought against the Christian public by the 
friends and admirers of Paine. Christian 
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Method , ministers as a class, and Chr 
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“Christian usage has | of defaming “the mighty dead!” (meani 


are expressly accused of fals 


Paine,) etc. In the face of all these accus 
tions it cannot be out of place to state 
facts and to fortify the statement by s 
foeiary evidence, as we are abundantly ab! 
to do. i. 

The two points on which we proposed to 
produce the testimony are, the character of __ 
Paine’s life (referring of course to his 
last residence in this country, for no one 
has intimated that he had sunk into such 
besotted drunkenness until about the time 
of his return to the United States in 1802), 
and the real character of his death as con- 
sistent with such a life, and as marked fur- 
ther by the cowardliness which has been 
often exhibited by Infidels in the same cir- 
cumstances, < 

It is nothing at all to the purpose to show, 
as his friends are fond of doing, that 
Paine rendered important service to the 
cause of American Independence. This is 
not the point under discussion and is not 
denied. No one ever called in question the 
valuable services that Benedict Arnold ren- 
dered to the country in the early part of the 
Revolutionary War; but this, with true 
Americans, does not suffice to cast a shade 
of loveliness or even to spread a mantle of 
charity over his subsequent career. What- 
ever share Paine had in the personal friend- 
ship of the fathers of the Revolution he 
forfeited by his subsequent life of beastly 
drunkenness and degradation, and on this 
account as well as on account of his blas- 
phemy he was shunned by all decent people. 

We wish to make one or two corrections 
of misstatements by Paine’s advocates, on 
which a vast amount of argument has been 
simply wasted. We have never stated in 
any form, nor have we ever supposed, that 
Paine actually renounced his Infidelity. The 
accounts agree in stating that he died a 
blaspheming Infidel, and his horrible death 
we regard as one of the fruits, the fitting 
complement of his Infidelity. We have 
never seen anything that encouraged the 
hope that he was not abandoned of God in 
his last hours. But we have no doubt, on 
the other hand, that having become a wreck 
in body and mind through his intemper- 
ance, abandoned of God, deserted by his 
Infidel companions, and dependent upon 
Christian charity for the attentions he re- 
ceived, miserable beyond description in his 
condition, and seeing nothing to hope for 
in the future, he was afraid to die, and was 
ready to call upon God and upon Christ for 
mercy, and ready perhaps in the next min- 
tute to blaspheme. This is what we referred 


to in speaking of Paine’s death as coward-— 


ly. It is shown in the testimony we have 
produced, and still more fully in that which 
we now present. The most wicked men are 


ready to call upon God in seasons of great 


peril, and sometimes ask for Christian min- 
istrations when in extreme illness; but they 
are often ready on any alleviation of dis- 
tress to turn to their wickedness again, in 
the expressive language of Scripture, “as 
the sow that was washed to her wallowing 
in the mire.” : 

We have never stated or intimated, nor, 
so far as we are aware, has any one of our 
correspondents stated, that Paine died in 
poverty. It has been frequently and truth- 
fully stated that Paine was dependent on 
Christian charity for the attentions he re- 
ceived in his last days, and so he was. His 
infidel companions forsook him and Chris- 
tian hearts and hands ministered to his 
wants, notwithstanding the blasphemies of 
his deathbed. 

Nor has one of our correspondents stat- 
ed, as alleged, that Paine died at New Ro- 
chelle. The Rev. Dr. Wickham, who was 
a resident of that place nearly fifty years 
ago, and who was perfectly familiar with 
the facts of his life, wrote that Paine spent 
“his latter days” on the farm presented to 
him by the State of New York, which was 
strictly true, but made no reference to it as 
the place of his death. Such misrepresenta- 
tions serve to show how much the advo- 
cates of Paine admire “truth.” 

With these explanations we produce fur- 
ther evidence in regard to the manner of 
Paine’s life and the character of his death, 
both of which we have already character- 
ized in appropriate terms, as the following 
testimony will show. 

In regard to Paine’s “personal habits,” 
even before his return to this country, and 
particularly his aversion to soap and water, 
Elkana Watson, a gentleman of the highest 
social position, who resided in France dur- 
ing a part of the Revolutionary war, and 
who was the personal friend of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, and other patriots of the pe- 
tiod, makes some incidental statements in 
his “Men and Times of the Revolution.” 

Though eulogizing Paine’s efforts in be- 
half of American Independence, he de- 
scribes him as “coarse and uncouth in his 
manners, loathsome in his appearance, and 
a disgusting egotist.” On Paine’s arrival 
at Nantes, the Mayor and other distin- 
guished citizens called upon him to pay 
their respects to the American patriot. Mr. 
Watson says: “He was soon rid of his re- 
spectable visitors, who left the room with 


marks of Ebeoristinient and disgust.” Mr. 


| W., after much entreaty, and only by prom- 
ising him a bundle of newspapers to read 


while undergoing the operation, succeeded 
in prevailing on Paine to “stew, for an 
hour, in a hot bath.” Mr. W. accompanied 
Paine to the bath, and “instructed the keep- 
er in French (which Pain did not under- 
stand) gradually to increase the heat of 
the water until ‘le Monsieur serait bien 
zouille’ (until the gentleman shall be well 
boiled) ; and added that “he became so much 
absorbed in his reading that he was nearly | 
parboiled before leaving the bath, much to 
his improvement and my satisfaction.” 

William Carver has been cited as a wit- 
ness in behalf of Paine, and particularly as 
to his “personal habits.” In a letter to 
Paine, dated December 2, 1776, he bears 
the following testimony: 

“A respectable gentleman from New Ro- 
chelle came to see me a few days back, and 
said that everybody was tired of you there, 
and no one would undertake to board and 
lodge you, I thought this was the case, 
as I found you at a tavern in a most mis- 
erable situation. You appeared as if you 
had not been shaved for a fortnight, and 
as to a shirt, it could not be said that you 
had one on. It was only the remains of 
one, and this, likewise, appeared not to have 
been off your back for a fortnight, and was 
nearly the color of tanned leather; and you 
had the most disagreeable smell possible; 
just like that of our poor beggars in Eng- 
land. Do you remember the pains I took 
to clean you? That I got a tub of warm 
water and soap and washed you from head 
to foot, and this I had to do three times 
before I could get you clean.” (And then 
follow most disgusting details.) 

“You say, also, that you found your own. 
liquors during the time you boarded with 
me; but you should have said, ‘I found 
only a small part of the liquor I drank dur- 
ing my stay with you: this part I purchased 
of John Fellows, which was a demijohn of 
brandy containing four gallons, and this did 
not serve me three weeks.’ This can be 
proved, and I mean not to say anything 
that I cannot prove; for I hold truth as a 
precious jewel. It is a well-known fact, 
that you drank one quart of brandy per 
day, at my expense, during the different 
times that you have boarded with me, the 
demijohn above mentioned excepted, and 
the last fourteen weeks you were sick. Is. 
not this a supply of liquor for dinner and 
supper?” 

This chosen witness in behalf of Paine, - 
closes his letter, which is full of loathsome 


oe 


ts 


(Signed). “WILLIAM CARVER.” 

Carver had the same opinion of Paine to 
his dying day. When an old man, and an 
infidel of the Paine type and habits, he was 
visited by the Rev. E. F. Hatfield, D. D., 
of this city, who writes to us of his inter- 
i with Carver, under date of Sept. 27, 

“TI conversed with him nearly an hour. 
I took special pains to learn from him all 
that I could about Paine, whose landlord he 
had been for eighteen months. He spoke 
of him as a base and shameless drunkard, 
utterly destitute of moral principle. His 
denunciations of the man were perfectly 
fearful, and fully confirmed, in my appre- 
hension, all that had been written of Paine’s 
immorality and repulsiveness.” 

Cheetham’s Life of Paine, which was 
published the year that he died and which 
has passed through several editions (we 
have three of them now before us), de- 
scribes a man lost to all moral sensibility 
and to all sense of decency, a habitual 
drunkard, and it is simply incredible that a 
book should have appeared so soon after 
the death of its subject and should have 
been so frequently republished without be- 
ing at once refuted, if the testimony were 
not substantially true. Many years later, 
when it was found necessary to bolster up 
the reputation of Paine, Cheetham’s Me- 
moirs were called a pack of lies. If only 
one-tenth part of what he publishes circum- 
stantially in his volume, as facts in regard 
to Paine, were true, all that has been writ- 
ten against him in later years does not be- 
gin to set forth the degraded character 
of the man’s life. And with all that has 
been written on the subject we see no good 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of 
Cheetham’s portrait of the man whom he 
knew so well. 

Dr. J. W. Francis, well-known as an et- 
inent physician, of this city, in his Remini- 
scences of New York, says of Paine: 

“He who, in his early days, had been as- 
sociated with, and had received counsel 
from Franklin, was, in his old age, deserted 
by the humblest menial; he, whose pen had 
proved a very sword among nations, had 
shaken empires, and made kings tremble, 


aine’s manner of life, as 


Manly, 
gentleman of the highest character. A let. 2 
ter of his, written in October of the year 
that Paine died, fully corroborates the ac- — 
count of his statement as recorded by 
Stephen Grellet in his Memoirs, which we 
have already printed. He writes: 7 
“New York, October 2, 1809: I was 
called upon by accident to visit Mr. Paine, 
on the 25th of February last, and found him 
indisposed with fever, and very apprehen- 
sive of an attack of apoplexy, as he stated 
that he had that disease before, and at this 
time felt a high degree of vertigo, and was 
unable to help himself as he had hitherto 
done, on account of an intense pain above 
the eyes. On inquiry of the attendants I 
was told that three or four days previously 
he had concluded to dispense with his usual 
quantity of accustimed stimulus and that he 
had on that day resumed it. To the want 
of his usual drink they attributed his ill- 
ness, and it is highly probable that the usual 
quantity operating upon a state of system 
more excited from the above privations, 
was the cause of the symptoms of which he 
then complained. * * * And here let me 
be permitted to observe (less blame might 
attach to those whose business it was to 
pay any particular attention to his cleanli- 
ness of person) that it was absolutely im- 
possible to effect that purpose. Cleanliness 
appeared to make no part of his comfort; 
he seemed to have a singular aversion to 
soap and water; he would never ask to be 
washed, and when he was he would always 
make objections; and it was not unusual to 
wash and to dress him clean very much 
against his inclinations. In this deplorable 
state, with confirmed dropsy, attended with 
frequent cough, vomiting and hiccough, he 
continued growing from bad to worse till 
the morning of the 8th of June, when he 
died, Though I may remark that during 
the last three weeks of his life his situation 
was stich that his decease was confidently 
expected every day, his ulcers having as- 
sumed a gangrenous appearance, being ex- 
cessively fetid, and discolored blisters hav- 
ing taken place on the soles of his feet with- 
out any ostensible cause, which baffled the 
usual attempts to arrest their progress; and 
when we consider his former habits, his 
advanced age, the feebleness of his consti- 
tution, his constant habit of using ardent 
spirits ad libitum till the commencement of 
his last illness, so far from wondering that 
he died so soon, we are constrained to ask, 


How did he live so long? Concerning his 
conduct during his disease I have not much 
to remark, though the little I have may be 
somewhat interesting. Mr. Paine professed 
to be above the fear of death, and a great 
part of his conversation was principally di- 
rected to give the impression that he was 
perfectly willing to leave this world, and yet 
some parts of his conduct were with diffi- 
culty reconcilable with his belief. In the 
first stages of his illness he was satisfied to 
be left alone during the day, but he re- 
quired some person to be with him at night, 
urging as reason that he was afraid that he 
should die when unattended, and at this 
period his deportment and his principle 
seemed to be consistent, so much so that a 
stranger would judge from some of the re- 
marks he would make that he was an Infi- 
del. I recollect being with him at night, 
watching; he was very apprehensive of a 
speedy dissolution, and suffered great dis- 
tress of body, and perhaps of mind (for he 
was waiting the event of an application to 
the Society of Friends for permission that 
his corpse might be deposited in their grave 
ground, and had reason to believe that the 
request might be refused), when he re- 
marked in these words, ‘I think I can say 
what they made Jesus Christ to say—“My 
God! My God! why hast thou forsaken 
me?”’ He went on to observe on the want 
of that respect which he conceived he mer- 
ited, when I observed to him that I thought 
his corpse should be matter of least con- 
cern to him; that those whom he would 
leave behind him would see that he was 
properly interred, and, further, that it would 
be of little consequence to me where I was 
deposited provided I was buried; upon 
which he answered that he had nothing else 
to talk about, and that he would as lief 
talk of his death as of anything, but that 
he was not so indifferent about his corpse 
as I appeared to be. 

“During the latter part of his life, though 
his conversation was equivocal, his conduct 
was singular; he could not be left alone 
night or day; he not only required to have 
some person with him, but he must see that 
he or she was there, and would not allow 
his curtain to be closed at any time; and if, 
as it would sometimes unavoidably happen, 
he was left alone, he would scream and 
halloo until some person came to him. 
When relief from pain would admit, he 
seemed thoughtful and contemplative, his 
eyes being generally closed, and his hands 
folded upon his breast, although he never 
slept without the assistance of an anodyne. 
There was something remarkable in his con- 


duct about the period (which comprises 
about two weeks immediately preceding his 


death), particularly when we reflect that 


Thomas Paine was the author of the ‘Age 


/ of Reason.’ 


“He would call out during his paroxysms 


of distress, without intermission, ‘O Lord 


help me! God help me! Jesus Christ help 
me! Lord help me!’ etc., repeating the 
same expression without the least variation, 
in a tone of voice that would alarm the 
house. It was this conduct which induced 
me to think that he had abandoned his for- 
mer opinions, and I was more inclined to 
that belief when I understood from his 
nurse (who is a very serious and, I believe, 
pious woman), that he would ocasionally 
inquire, when he saw her engaged with a 
book, what she was reading, and, being an- 
swered, and at the same time asked whe- 
ther she would read aloud, he assented, and 
would appear to give particular attention. 

“T took occasion during the nights of the 
5th and 6th of June to test the strength of 
his opinions respecting revelation. 

“T purposely made him a very late visit; it 
was a time which seemed to suit exactly 
with my errand; it was midnight, he was 
in great distress, constantly exclaiming in 
the words above mentioned; when, after a 
considerable preface, I addressed him in the 
following manner, the nurse being present: 
‘Mr. Paine, your opinions, by a large por- 
tion of the community, have been treated 
with deference, you have never been in the 
habit of mixing in your conversation words 
of coarse meaning; you have never indulged 
in the practice of profane swearing; you 
must be sensible that we are acquainted 
with your religious opinions as they are 
given to the world. What must we think of 
your present conduct? Why do you call 
upon Jesus Christ to help you? Do you be- 
lieve that He can help you? Do you believe 
in the divinity of Jesus Christ? Come, now, 
answer me honestly. I want an answer 
from the lips of a dying man, for I verily 
believe that you will not live twenty-four 
hours; I waited some time at the end of 
every question; he did not answer, but 
ceased to exclaim in the above manner. 
Again I addressed him: ‘Mr. Paine, you 
have not answered my questions; will you 
answer them? Allow me to ask again, do 
you believe? or let me qualify the question, 
do you wish to believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God?’ After a pause of some 
minutes, he answered, ‘I have no wish to 
believe on that subject? I then left him, 
and knew not whether he afterward spoke 
to any person on any suject, though he 


duct, under usual cir- 
tances, I conceive absolutely unac- 
ountable, though, with diffidence, I would 


remark, not so much so in the present in- 
stance; for though the first necessary and 


general result of conviction be a sincere 
wish to atone for evil committed, yet it 
may be a question worthy of able consider- 
ation whether excessive pride of opinion, 
consummate vanity, and inordinate self-love 
might not prevent or retard that otherwise 
natural consequence. For my own part, I 
believe that had not Thomas Paine been 
such a distinguished Infidel he would have 
left less equivocal evidence of a change of 
opinion. Concerning the persons who vis- 
ited Mr. Paine in his distress as his per- 
sonal friends, I heard very little, though I 
may observe that their number was small, 
and of that numher there were not wanting 
those who endeavored to support him in 
his deistical opinions, and to encourage him 


-to ‘die like a man,’ to ‘hold fast his integ- 


rity,’ lest Christians, or as they were pleased 
to term them, hypocrites, might take advan- 
tage of his weakness, and furnish them- 
selves with a weapon by which they might 
hope to destroy their glorious system of 
morals. Numbers visited him from mo- 
tives of benevolence and Christian charity, 
endeavoring to effect a change of mind in 
respect to his religious sentiments. The 
labor of such was apparently lost, and they 
pretty generally received such treatment 
from him as none but good men would 
risk a second time, though some of those 
persons called frequently.” 

The following testimony will be new to 
most of our readers. It is from a letter 
writter by Bishop Fenwick (Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop of Boston), containing a full 
account of a visit which he paid Paine in 
his last illness. It was printed in the Umt- 
ed States Catholic Magazine for 1846; in 
the Catholic Herald of Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber 15, 1846; in a supplement to the Hart- 
ford Courant, October 23, 1847; and in 
Littell’s Living Age for January 22, 1848, 
from which we copy. Bishop Fenwick 
writes: 

“A short time before Paine died I was 
sent for by him. He was prompted to this 
by a poor Catholic woman who went to see 
him in his sickness, and who told him, 
among other things, that in his wretched 
condition if anybody could do him any good 
it would be a Roman Catholic priest. This 
woman was an American convert (former- 
ly a Shaking Quakeress) whom I had re- 
ceived into the Church but a few weeks 


1 the morning | before. She was the bearer of 
i sage to me from Paine. [I stat 


ai 

cumstance to F. Kohlmann, at breakfas 
and requested him to accompany me. After 
some solicitation on my part he agreed Bs 
do so, at which I was greatly rejoiced, be- 
cause I was at the time quite young and 
inexperienced in the ministry, and was glad 
to have his assistance, as I knew, from the - 
great reputation of Paine, that I should 
have to do with one of the most impious as © 
well as infamous of men, We shortly after 
set out for the house at Greenwich, where 
Paine lodged, and on the way agreed on 
a mode of proceeding with him. 

“We arrived at the house; a decent look- 
ing elderly woman (probably his house- 
keeper) came to the door and inquired 
whether we were the Catholic priests, for 
said she, ‘Mr. Paine has been so much an- 
noyed of late by other denominations call- 
ing upon him that he has left express orders 
with me to admit no one to-day but the 
clergymen of the Catholic Church. Upon 
assuring her that we were Catholic clergy- 
men she opened the door and showed us 
into the parlor. She then left the room 
and shortly after returned to inform us 
that Paine was asleep, and, at the same 
time, expressed a wish that we would not 
disturb him, ‘for,’ said she, ‘he is always 
in a bad humor when roused out of his 
sleep. It is better we wait a little till he be 
awake.’ We accordingly sat down and re- 
solved to wait a more favorable moment. 
‘Gentlemen, said the lady, after having tak- 
en her seat also, ‘I really wish you may 
succeed with Mr. Paine, for he is laboring 
under great distress of mind ever since he 
was informed by his physicians that he can- 
not possibly live and must die shortly. He 
sent for you to-day because he was told 
that if any one could do him good you 
might. Possibly he may think you know of 
some remedy which his physicians are igno- 
rant of. He is truly to be pitied. His cries 
when he is left alone are heartrending. 
“O Lord help me!” he will exclaim during 
his paroxysms of distress—“God help me— 
Jesus Christ help me!” repeating the same 
expressions without the least variation, in 
a tone of voice that would alarm the house. 
Sometimes he will say, ‘O God, what have 
I done to suffer so much?” then, shortly 
after, “But there is no God.” and again a 
little after, “Yet if there should be, what 
would become of me hereafter.” Thus he 
will continue for some time, when on @ sud- 
den he will scream, as if in terror we 
agony, and call out for me vy name. On 
one of these occasions, which are very fre- 


wanted. “Stay with me,” 


1 


quent, I went to him and inquired what he 
os he replied, “for 
God’s sake, for I cannot bear to be left 
alone.” I then observed that I could not 
always be with him, as I had much to at- 


tend in the house. “Then,” said he, “send | 


even a child to stay with me, for it is hell 
to be alone.” I never saw,’ she concluded, 
‘a more unhappy, a more forsaken man. It 
seems he cannot reconcile himself to die.’ 
“Such was the conversation of the woman 
who had received us, and who probably had 
been employed to nurse and take care of 
him during his illness. She was a Protes- 
tant, yet seemed very desirous that we 
should afford him some relief in his state 
of abandonment, bordering on complete de- 
spair. Having remained thus some time in 
the parlor, we at length heard a noise in 
the adjoining passageway, which induced 
us to believe that Mr. Paine, who was sick 
in that room, had awoke. We accordingly 
proposed to proceed thither, which was 
assented to by the woman, and she opened 
the door for us. On entering we found 
him just getting out of his slumber. A 
more wretched being in appearance I never 
beheld. He was lying in a bed sufficiently 
decent of itself, but at present besmeared 
with fiilth; his look was that of a man 
greatly tortured in mind; his eyes haggard, 
his countenance forbidding, and his whole 
appearance that of one whose better days 
had been one continued scene of debauch. 
His only nourishment at this time, as we 
were informed, was nothing more than 
milk punch, in which he indulged to the 
full extent of his weak state. He had par- 
taken, undoubtedly, but very recently of it, 
as the sides and corners of his mouth ex- 
hibited very unequivocal traces of it, as 
well as of blood, which had also followed 
in the track and left its mark on the pil- 
low. His face, to a certain extent, had also 
been besmeared with it.” 

Immediately upon their making known 
the object of their visit, Paine interrupted 
the speaker by saying: “That’s enough, sir; 
that’s enough,” and again interrupted him, 
“T see what you would be about. I wish to 
hear no more from you, sir. My mind is 
made up on that subject. I look upon the 
whole of the Christian scheme to be a tis- 
sue of absurdities and lies, and Jesus Christ 
to be nothing more than a cunning knave 
and impostor.” He drove them out of the 
room, exclaiming: “Away with you and 
your God, too, leave the room instantly; 
all that you uttered are lies—filthy lies; and 
if I had a little more time I would prove, as 
I did about your imposter, Jesus Christ.” 


‘INGERSOLL’S 


This, we think, will suffice. We have a 
| mass of letters containing statements con- - 
| firmatory of what we have published in re- 


gard to the life and death of Paine, but 

nothing more can be required. 

_ INGERSOLL’S SECOND REPLY. 
Prorta, Nov. 2d, 1877. 


_To ‘ihe Editor of the New York Observer: 


Our ought to have honesty enough to 
admit that you did, in your paper of July 
19th, offer to prove that the absurd story 


agony on acount of the religious opinions 
he had expressed, was true. You ought to 
have fairness enough to admit that you 
called upon me to deposit one thousand 
dollars with an honest man, that you might, 
by proving that Thomas Paine did die in 
terror, obtain the money. 

You ought to have honor enough to ad- 
mit that you challenged me and that you 
commenced the controversy concerning 
Thomas Paine. 

You ought to have goodness enough to 
admit that you were mistaken in the charges 
you made. 

You ought to have manhood enough to do 
what you falsely asserted that Thomas 
Paine did—you ought to recant. You 
ought to admit publicly that you slandered 
the dead; that you falsified history; that 
you defamed the defenseless; that you de- 
liberately denied what you had published in 
your own paper. There is an old saying 
to the effect that open confession is good 
for the soul. To you is presented a splen- 
did opportunity of testing the truth of this 
saying. 

Nothing has astonished me more than 


this controversy. In your last, you quote 
from Dr. J. W. Francis, Why did you 
leave out that portion in which Dr. Fran- 
cis says that Cheetham with settled malig- 
nity wrote the life of Paine? Why did you 
leave out that part in which Dr. Francis 
says that Cheetham in the same way slan- 
dered Alexander Hamilton and DeWitt 
Clinton? Is it your business to suppress the 
truth? Why did you not publish the entire 
letter of Bishop Fenwick? Was it because 
it proved beyond all cavil that Thomas 
Paine did not recant? Was it because, in 
the light of that letter, Mary Roscoe, Mary 


worthy of belief? Dr. J. W. Francis says 


“Paine clung to his infidelity until the last 
moment of his life” Why did you not 


that Thomas Paine died in terror and — 


your lack of common ‘honesty exhibited in- 


Hinsdale and Grant Thorburn appeared un- 


in the same article from which you quoted, - 


i Sey 


the 


vase ry ¢ 
d quote. 
Why | 


a theologian guilty of such an act. 


You brought forward three witnesses 


pretending to have personal knowledge 
about the life and death of Thomas Paine 
—Grant Thorburn, Mary Roscoe and Mary 
Hinsdale. In my reply I took the ground 
that Mary Roscoe and Mary Hinsdale must 
have been the same person. I thought it 
impossible that Paine should have had a 
conversation with Mary Roscoe, and then 
one precisely like it with Mary Hinsdale. 
Acting upon this conviction, I proceeded 
to show that the conversation never could 
have happened—that it was absurdly false 
to say that Paine asked the opinion of a 
girl as to his works who had never read 
but little of them. I then showed by the 
testimony of William Cobbett that he vis- 
ited Mary Hinsdale in 1819, taking’ with 
him a statement concerning the recantation 
of Paine given him by Mr, Collins, and 
that upon being shown this statement she 
said that “it was so long ago that she would 
not speak positively to any part of the mat- 
ter—that she would not say any part of 
the paper was true.” At that time she 
knew nothing, and remembered nothing. I 
also showed that she was a kind of stand- 
ing witness to prove that others recanted. 
Willet Hicks denounced her as unworthy 
of belief. 

‘ Today the following from the New York 
World was received, showing that I was 
right in my conjecture: 

TOM PAINE’S DEATHBED, 

To the Editor of the World: 

Sir—I see by your paper that Bob Inger- 
soll discredits Mary Hinsdale’s story of the 
scenes which occurred at the deathbed of 
Thomas Paine. No one who knew that 
good lady would for one moment doubt 
her veracity or question her testimony. 
Both she and her husband were Quaker 
preachers, and well known and respected 
inhabitants of New York city. Ingersoll 
is right in his conjecture that Mary Roscoe 
and Mary Hinsdale was the same person. 
Her maiden name was Roscoe, and she 
married Henry Hinsdale. My mother was 
a Roscoe, a niece of Mary Roscoe, and 
lived with her for some time. I have 
heard her relate the story of Tom Paine’s 
dying remorse, as told by her aunt, who 
was a witness to it. She says (in a letter 
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did you suppress 
git? -A rer doing a thing of this char-— 
_ acter is denominated a shyster. I do not 
know the appropriate word to designate 
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ered f 


(Rev.) A. W. Cornett. 


Harpersville, New York. 


You will notice that the testimony of 


Mary Hinsdale has been drawing interest — 


since 1809, and has materially increased. If 
Paine “suffered fearfully from remorse, re- 
nounced his infidel opinions and called on 
God to forgive him,” it is hardly generous” 
for the Christian world to fasten the fangs 
of malice in the flesh of his reputation. 

So Mary Roscoe was Mary Hinsdale, 
and as Mary Hinsdale has been shown by 
her own admission to Mr. Cobbett to have 
known nothing of the matter; and as Mary 
Hinsdale was not, according to Willet 
Hicks worthy of belief—as she told a 
falsehood of the same kind about Mary 
Lockwood, and was, according to Mr. Col- 
lins, addicted to the use of optum—this 
disposes of her and her testimony. 

There remains upon the stand Grant 
Thorburn. Concerning this witness, I re- 
ceived yesterday from the eminent biog- 
rapher and essayist James Parton the fol- 
lowing epistle: 

Newsuryport, Mass. 
Col. R. G. Ingersoll: 

Touching Grant Thorburn, I personally 
know him to have been a dishonest man. 
At the age of ninety-two he copied with 
trembling hand a piece from a newspaper 
and brought it to the office of the Home 
Journal as his own. It was I who received 
it and detected the deliberate forgery. If 
you are ever going to continue this sub- 
ject I will give you the exact facts. Fer- 
vently yours. James Parton. 

After this, you are welcome to what re- 
mains of Grant Thorburn. 

There is one thing that I have noticed 
during this controversy regarding Thomas 
Paine. In no instance that I now call to 
mind has any Christian writer spoken re- 
spectfully of Mr. Paine. All have taken 
particular pains to call him “Tom” Paine. 
Is it not a little strange that religion should 
make men so coarse and ill-natured? 

I have often wondered what these same 
gentlemen would say if I should speak of 
the men eminent in the annals of Chris- 
tianity in the same way. What would 
they say if I should write about “Tim” 
Dwight, old “Ad” Cark, “Tom” Scott, 
“Jim” McKnight, “Bill” Hamilton, “Dick” 


"Whately, “Bill” Paley, and “Jack” Calvin? | , Indu 
| Col R. G. Ingersoll: 


They would say of me then just what I 
_ think of them now. ae 


Even if we have religion, do not let us 


try to get along without good manners. 


- Rudeness is exceedingly unbecoming, even 
in a saint. Persons who forgive their ene- 
mies ought, to say the least, treat with 


- politeness those who have never injured | 


them. 
It is exceedingly gratifying to me that I 
have compelled you to say that “Paine died 
a blaspheming infidel.” Hereafter it is to 
be hoped nothing will be heard about his 
having recanted. As an answer to such 
slander his friends can confidently quote 
the following from the New York Ob- 
server of November 1st, 1877: “We have 
never Stated in any form, nor have we ever 
supposed that Paine actually renounced his 
Infidelity. The accounts agree in stating 
that he died a blaspheming Infidel.” 

This for all coming time will refute the 
slanders of the churches yet to be. 

Right here allow me to ask: “If you 
never supposed that Paine renounced his 
infidelity, why did you try to prove by 
Mary Hinsdale that which you believed to 
be untrue?” 

From the bottom of my heart I thank 
myself for having compelled you to admit 
that Thomas Paine did not recant. 

For the purpose of verifying your own 
admission concerning the death of Mr. 
Paine, permit me to call your attention to 
the following affidavit: 


= --Wasasu, InpriANa, October 27, 1877. a 


Dear Sir: The following statement of 
facts is at your disposal: In the year 
1833 Willet Hicks made a visit to Indiana 
and stayed over night at my father’s house, 
four miles east of Richmond. In the morn- 
ing at breakfast my mother asked Willet 
Hicks the following questions: 

“Was thee with Thomas Paine during 
his last sickness?” 

Mr. Hicks said: “I was with him every 
day during the latter part of his last sick- 
ness. 

“Did he express any regret in regard 
to writing the ‘Age of Reason,’ as the pub- 
lished accounts said he did—those accounts 
that have the credit of emanating fom his 
Catholic housekeeper?” 

Mr. Hicks replied: “He did not in any 
way, by word or action.” 

“Did he call on God or Jesus Christ, ask- 
ing either of them to forgive his sins, or 
did he curse them or either of them?” 

Mr. Hicks answered: “He did not. He 
died as easy as anyone I ever saw die, and 
I have seen many die in my time.” : 

WILLIAM B. BARNES. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me Oc- 

tober 27, 1877. ~ 
Warren Bicter, Notary Public. 


You say in your last that “Thomas Paine 
was abandoned of God.” So far as this 
controversy is concerned, it seems to me 
that in that sentence you have most graph- 
ically described your own condition. 

Wishing you success in all honest under- 
takings, I remain, Yours truly, 

Rosert G, INGERSOLL, 


FOR INDIVIDUALITY 


AND © 


ARRAIGNMENT oF 18 CHURCH 


Delivered Before the Free Religious Society of Chicago, Dec. 21, 1873. os 


By way of introduction, Col Ingersoll 
stated he had been invited by the Free Re- 
ligious Society, and supposed he could 
speak his thoughts freely. He had ac- 
cepted the invitation in that sense, and 
would speak under no other conditions. 

The speaker chose for this text: 

“His soul was like a star and dwelt apart.” 
~ “On every hand,” he began, “are the 
enemies of individuality and mental free- 
dom. Custom meets us at the cradle, and 
leaves us only at the tomb. Our first ques- 
tions are answered by ignorance, and our 
last by superstition. We are pushed and 
dragged by countless hands along the beat- 
en track, and our entire training can be 
summed up in the word ‘suppression.’ Our 
desire to have a thing, or to do a thing, 
is considered as conclusive evidence that 
we ought not to have it, and ought not to 
do it. At every turn we run against a 
cherubim and a flaming swird, guarding 
some entrance to the Eden of our desire. 
We are allowed to investigate all subjects 
in which we feel no particular interest, 
and to express the opinions of the ma- 
jority with the utmost freedom. We are 
taught that liberty of speech should never 
be carried to the extent of contradicting 
the dead witnesses of a popular supersti- 
tion. Society offers continual rewards for 
self-betrayal, and they are nearly all earned 
and claimed, and some are paid. 

“We have all read accounts of Christian 
gentlemen remarking, when about to be 
hanged, how much better it would have 
been for them if they had only followed 
a mother’s advice! But, after all, how 
fortunate it is for the world that the ma- 
ternal advice has not been followed! How 
lucky it is for us all that it is somewhat 
unnatural for a human being to obey! Uni- 
versal obedience is universal stagnation; 
disobedience is one of the conditions of 
progress. Select any age of the world 


and tell me what would have been the 
effect of implicit obedience. Suppose the 
Church had had absolute control over the 
human mind at any time, would not the 
words liberty and progress have been blot- 
ted from the human speech? In defiance 
of advice the world has advanced. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Suppose the astronomers had controlled 
the science of astronomy; suppose the 
doctors had controlled the science of medi- 
cine; suppose kings had been left to fix 
the form of government; suppose our fath- 
ers had taken the advice of Paul, who was 
subject to the powers that be, “because 
they are ordained of God”; suppose the 
Church could control the world today, we 
would go back to chaos and old night. Phi- 
losophy would be branded as infamous; 
Science would again press its pale and 
thoughtful face against the prison bars, 
round the limbs of Liberty would climb 
the bigots’s flame. 

It is a blessed thing that in every age 
some one has had individuality enough and 
courage enough to stand by his own con- 
victions [applause], some one who had 
the grit to say his say; I believe it was 
Magellan who said, “the church says the 
earth is flat, but I have seen its shadow on 
the moon and I have more than confidence 
even in a shadow than the church.” On 
the prow of his ship were disobedience, 
defiance, scorn and success. 

The trouble with most people is that they 
bow to what is called authority; they have 
a certain reverence for the old because it 
is old. They think a man is better for be- 
ing dead, especially if he has been dead a 
long time, and that the forefathers of their 
nation were the greatest and best of all 
mankind. All these things they implicitly 
believe because it is popular and patriotic, 
and because they were told so when very 
small, and remember distinctly of hearing 
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mother read it out a book; and they are 
all willing to swear that mother was a 
good woman. It is hard to overestimate 
the influence of early training in the direc- 
tion of superstition. You first teach. chil- 
dren that a certain book is true—that was 
written by God himself—that to question 
its truth is sin, that to deny it is a crime, 
and that should they die without believing 
that book they will be forever damned 
without benefit of clergy; the consequence 
is that before they read that book they 
believe it to be true. When they do read, 
their minds are wholly unfitted to investi- 
gate its claim. They accept it as a matter 
of course. 

In this way the reason is overcome, the 
sweet instincts of humanity are blotted 
from the heart, and while reading its in- 
famous pages even justice throws aside 
her scales, shrieking for revenge; and 
charity, with bloody hands, applauds a deed 
of murder. In this way we are taught that 
the revenge of man is the justice of God, 
that mercy is not the same everywhere. In 
this way the ideas of our race have been 
subverted. In this way we have made 
tyrants, bigots, and inquisitors. In this 
way the brain of man has become a kind 
of palimpsest upon which, and over the 
writings of Nature, superstition has scrib- 
bled her countless lies. Our great trouble 
is that most teachers are dishonest. They 
teach as certainties those things concern- 
ing which they entertain doubts. They do 
not say, “We think this is so,” but “We 
know this is so.’ They do not appeal to 
the reason of the pupil, but they command 
his faith. They keep all doubts to them- 
selves; they do not explain, they assert. 
All this is infamous. In this way you make 
Christians, but you cannot make men; you 
cannot make women. You can make fol- 
lowers but no leaders; disciples, but no 
Christs. You may promise power, honor 
and happiness to all those who will blindly 
follow, but you cannot keep your promise. 
[Applause.] 

An eastern monarch said to a hermit, 
“Come with me and I will give you power.” 
“TI have all the power that I know how to 
use,” replied the hermit. “Come,” said the 
king, “I will give you wealth.” “I have no 
wants that money can supply.” “I will 
give your honor.” “Ah! honor cannot be 
given, it must be earned.” “Come,” said 
the king, making a last appeal, “and I will 
give you happiness,” “No,” said the man 
of solitude, “there is no happiness without 
liberty, and he who follows cannot be free.” 
“You shall have liberty too.” “Then I will 
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stay.” And all the king’s courtiers thought . 


the hermit a fool. : 
Now and then somebody examines, and, 


|in spite of all, keeps up his manhood and 
has courage to follow where his reason 


leads. Then the pious get together and re- 
peat wise saws and exchange knowing nods 
and most prophetic winks. The stupidly 
wise sit owl-like on the dead limbs of the 
tree of knowledge, and solemnly hoot. 
Wealth snears, and fashion laughs, and re- 
spectability passes on the other side, and 
scorn points with all her skinny fingers, 
and like the snakes of superstition writhe 
and hiss, and slander lends her tongue, and 
infamy her brand, perjury her oath, and 
the law its power, and bigotry and tortures 
and the church kills. [Applause.] 

The church hates a thinker precisely for 
the same reason that a robber dislikes a 
sheriff, or that a thief despises the prose- 
cuting witness. Tyranny likes courtiers, | 
flatterers, followers, fawners and supersti- 
tion wants believers, disciples, zealots, hypo- 
crites and subscribers. The church demands 
worship, the very think that man should 
give to no being, human or divine. To 
worship another is to degrade yourself. 
Worship is awe, and dread, and vague fear, 
and blind hope. It is the spirit of worship 
that elevate the one and degrades the 
many; and manacles even its own hands. 
The spirit of worship is the spirit of tyran- 
ny. The worshiper always regrets that he 
is not the worshipped. We should all re- 
member that the intellect has no knees, and 
that whatever the attitude of the body may 
be, the brave soul is always found erect. 
Whoever worships, abdicates. Whoever 
believes, at the commands of power, tram- 
ples his own individuality beneath his feet, 
and voluntarily robs himself of all that 
renders man superior to brute. 

The despotism of faith is justified upon 
the ground that Christian countries are the 
grandest and most prosperous of the world. 
At one time the same thing could have 
been truly said in India, in Egypt, in 
Greece, in Rome, and in every country 
that has in the history of the world, swept 
to empire. his argument proves too 
much not only, but the assumption upon 
which it is based is utterly false. Number- 
less circumstances and countless conditions 
have produced the prosperity of the Chris- 
tian world. The truth is that we have ad- 
vanced in spite of religious zeal, ignorance 
and opposition. The church has won no 
victories for the rights of man. Over every 
fortress of tyranny has waved, and still 
waves, the banner of the church. Where 
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ign of the cross. The 


supported each other. Who can ap- 


_ preciate the infinite imprudence of one man 
assuming to think for others? Who can. 


imagine the impudence of a church that 


threatens to inflict eternal punishment upon | 


those who honestly reject its claims and 
scorn its pretentions? In the presence of 
the unknown we have all an equal right 
to guess. 

Over the vast plain called life.we are all 
travelers, and not one traveler is perfectly 
certain that he is going in the right direc- 
tion. True it is, that no other plain is so 
well supplied with guide-boards. At every 
turn and crossing you find them, and upon 
each one is written the exact direction and 
distance. One great trouble is, however, 
that these boards are all different, and the 
result is that most travelers are confused 
in proportion to the number they read. 
Thousands of people are around each of 
these signs, and each one is doing his best 
to convince the traveler that. his particular 
board is the only one upon which the least 
reliance can be placed, and that if his road 
is taken the reward for so doing will be 
infinite and eternal, while all the other 
roads are said to lead to hell, and all the 
makers of the other guide boards are de- 
clared to be heretics, hypocrites and liars. 
“Well,” says a traveler, “you may be right 
in what you say, but allow me at least to 
read a little of the other directions and ex- 
amine a little into their claims. I wish to 
rely a little upon my own judgment in a 
matter of so great importance.” “No, sir!” 
shouted the zealot, “that is the very thing 
you are not allowed to do. You must go 
my way without investigation or you are 
as good as damned already.” “Well,” says 
the traveler, “if that is so, I believe I had 
better go your way.” And so most of them 
go along, taking the word of those who 
know as little as themselves. Now and 
then comes one who, in spite of all threats, 
calmly examines the claims of all, and as 
calmly rejects them all. These travelers 
take roads of their own, and are denounced 
by all the others as Infidels and Atheists. 

In my judgment every human _ being 
should take a road of his own. [Applause.] 
Every mind should be true to itself; should 
think, investigate, and conclude for itself. 
This is a duty alike incumbent upon pauper 
and prince. Every soul should repel dicta- 
tion and tyranny, no matter from what 
source they come—from earth or heaven, 


1 shed the sword | 


n from men or gods, 
been wet. On every 


upon this vast plain should give to 


me have leaned against | 


other traveler his best idea as to the r 
that should be taken. Each is entitled 
the honest opinion of all. And there i 
but one way to get an honest opinion upon 
any subject whatever. i 


the opinion must be free from fear. The 


merchant must not fear to lose his custom, 


the doctor his practice, nor the preacher 
his pulpit. There can be no advance with- 
out liberty. 
is retrogression, and must end in intel- 
lectual night. The tendency of Orthodox 
religion today is towards mental slavery 
and barbarism. Not one of the Orthodox 
ministers dare preach what he thinks if he 
knows that a majority of his congregation 
thinks otherwise. He knows that every 
member of his church stands guard over 
his brain with a creed like a club in his 
hand. He knows that he is not expected 
to search after the truth, but that he is 
employed to defend the creed. Every pul- 
pit is a pillory in which stands a hired 
culprit, defending the justice of his own 
imprisonment, 

Is it desirable that all should be exactly 
alike in their religious convictions? Is any 
such thing possible? Do we not know that 
there are no two persons alike in the whole 
world? No two trees, no two leaves, no 
two anything that are alike? Infinite di- 
versity is the law. Religion tries to force 
all minds into one mould. Knowing that 
all cannot believe the church endeavors to 
make all say that they believe. She longs 
for the unity of hypocrisy, and detests the 
splendid diversity of individuality and free- 
dom. [Applause.] 

Nearly all people stand in great horror 
of annihilation, and yet to give up your 
individuality is to annihilate yourself. 
Mental slavery is mental death and every 
man who has given up his intellectual free- 
dom is the living coffin of his dead soul. 
In this sense every church is a cemetery 
and every creed an epitaph. [Applause.] 

We should all remember that to be like 
other folks is to be unlike ourselves, and 
that nothing can be more detestible in char- 
acter than servile imitation. The great 
trouble with imitation is that we are apt 
to ape those who are in reality far below 
us. After all, the poorest bargain that a 
human being can make is to trade off his 
individuality for what is called respecta- 
bility. 

There is no saying more degrading than 
this: “It is better to be the tail of a lion 
than the head of a dog.” It is a responsi- 
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Suppression of honest inquiry 


bility to think and act for yourself. Most | 


people hate responsibility; therefore they 
join something and become the tail of some 
lion. They say, “My party can act for 
me—my church can do my thinking. -It is 
enough for me to pay taxes and obey the 
lion to which I belong, without troubling 
myself about the right, the wrong, or the 
why or the wherefore of anything what- 
ever.” These people are respectable. They 
hate reformers, and dislike exceedingly to 
have their minds disturbed. They regard 
convictions as very disagreeable things to 
have. They love forms, and enjoy, beyond 
everything else, telling what a splendid tail 
their lion has, and what a troublesome dog 
their neighbor is. Besides this natural in- 
clination to avoid personal responsibility is 
and always has been the fact, that every 
religionist has warned men against the 
presumption and wickedness of thinking 
for themselves. The reason has been de- 
nounced by all Christians as the only un- 
safe guide. The church has left nothing 
undone to prevent man following the logic 
of his brain. The plainest facts have been 
covered with the mantle of mystery. The 
grossest absurdities have been declared to 
be self-evident facts. The order of nature 
has been as it were, reversed, in order that 
the hypocritical few might govern the hon- 
est many. The man who stood by the 
conclusion of his reason was denounced as 
a scorner and hater of God and his holy 
church. From the organization of the first 
church until this moment, to the duties of 
membership. Every member has borne the 
marks of collar, and chain, and whip. No 
man ever seriously attempted to reform a 
church without being cast out and hunted 
down by the hounds of hypocrisy. [Ap- 
plause.] The highest crime against a creed 
is to change it. Reformation is treason. 
Thousands of young men are being edu- 
cated at this moment by the various 
churches. What for? In order that they 
may be prepared to investigate the phen- 
omena by which we are surrounded? No! 
The object, and the only object, is that 
they may be prepared to defend a creed. 
That they may learn the arguments of 
their respective churches and repeat them 
in the dull ears of a thoughtless congrega- 
tion. If one after being thus trained at 
the expense of the Methodists turns Pres- 
byterian or Paptist, he is denounced as an 
ungrateful wretch. Honest investigation is 
utterly impossible within the pale of any 
church, for the reason that if you think 
the church is right you will not investi- 
gate, and if you think it wrong, the church 


will 


nvestigate you. The consequence of 
this is, that most of the theological litera- 
ture is the result of suppression, of fear, 
of tyranny and hypocrisy. 

Every Orthodox writer necessarily said 
to himself. “If I write, that my wife and 
children may want for bread, I will be 
covered with shame and branded with in- 
famy, but if I write this, I will gain posi- 
tion, power and honor. My church re- - 
wards defenders and burns reformers. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Under these conditions all your Scotts, 
Henrys and McKnights have written; and 
weighed in these scales what are their com- 
mentaries worth? They are not the ideas 
and decisions of honest judges, but the 
sophisms of the paid attorneys of supersti- 
tion. Who can tell what the world has lost 
by this infamous system of suppression? 
How many grand thinkers died with the 
mailed hand of superstition on their lips? 
How many splendid ideas have perished in 
the cradle of the brain, strangled in the 
poisonous coils of that Python, the church! 

For thousands of years a thinker was 
hunted down like an escaped convict. To 
him who had braved the church every 
door was shut, every knife was open. To 
shelter him from the wild storm, to give 
him a crust of bread when dying, to put 
a cup of water to his cracked and bleed- 
ing lips; these were all crimes, not one of 
which the church ever did forgive; and 
with the justice taught of God his helpless 
children were exterminated as scorpions 
and vipers. 

Who at the present day can imagine the 
courage, the devotion to principle, the intel- 
lectual and moral gradeur it once required 
to be an Infidel, to brave the church, her 
racks, her fagots, her dungeons, her tongues 
of fire—to defy and scorn her heaven and 
her devil and her God? They were the 
noblest sons of earth. They were the real 
saviors of our race, the destroyers of su- 
perstition and the creation of science. They 
were the real Titans who bared their grand 
foreheads to all the thunderbolts of all the 
gods. The church has been, and still is, 
the great robber. She has rifled not only 
the pockets but the brains of the world. 
She is the stone at the sepulchre of liberty; 
the upas tree in whose shade the intellect 
of man has withered; the Gorgon beneath 
whose gaze the human heart has turned to 
stone. : 

Under her influence even the Protestant 
mother expects to be in heaven, while her 
brave boy, who fell fighting for the rights 
of man, shall writhe in hell. 


10st shocking custom, and yet, after all, 
it as bad as to put the souls of our chil- 


utterly deform their minds that they regard 
the God of the Bible, as a Being of infinite 
mercy, and really consider it a virtue to 
believe a thing just because it seems un- 
reasonable? Every child in the Christian 
world has uttered its wondering protest 
against this outrage. All the machinery of 
the church is constantly employed in thus 
corrupting the reason of children. In every 


possible way they are robbed of their own 


thoughts and forced to accept the state- 
ments of others. Every Sunday School has 
for its object the crushing out of every 
germ of individuality. The poor children 
are taught that nothing can be more ac- 
ceptable to God than unreasoning obedience 
and eyeless faith, and that to believe that 
God did an impossible act is far better than 
to do a good one yourself. They are told 
that all the religions have been simply the 
John the Baptist of ours; that all the gods 
of antiquity have withered and sunken into 
the Jehovah of the Jews; that all the 
longings and aspirations of the race are 
realized in the motto of the Evangelical 
Alliance, “Liberty in non-essentials;” that 
all there is, or ever was, of religion can be 
found in the Apostle’s creed that there is 
nothing left to be discovered; that all the 
thinkers are dead, and all the living should 
simply be believers; that we have only to 
repeat the epitaph found on the grave of 
wisdom; that grave yards are the best pos- 
sible universities, and that the children 
must be forever beaten with the bones of 
the fathers. 

It has always seemed absurd to suppose 
that a God would choose for his compan- 
ions during all eternity the dear souls 
whose highest and only ambition is to obey. 
He certainly would now and then be 
tempted to make the same remark made by 
an English gentleman to his poor guest. 
This gentleman had invited a man in hum- 
ble circumstances to dine with him. The 
man was so overcome with honor that to 
everything the gentleman said he replied, 
“Yes.” Tired at last with the monotony 
of acquiesence the gentleman cried out, 
“For God’s sake, my good man, say ‘No’ 
just once, so there will be two of us.” 

Is it possible that an infinite God created 
this world simply to be the dwelling place 
of slaves and serfs? Simply for the pur- 
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ntly changed. To us this seems | punishments, and that he is finally going 


dren in the straight jacket of a creed, to so | 
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turn heaven into a kind of religious 1 


seum filled with Baptist barnacles, petri- 


fied Presbyterians, and Methodist mum- 
mies? I want no heaven for which I must 
give my reason; no happiness in exchange — 
for my liberty, and no immortality that de- 
mands the surrender of my individuality. 
Better rot in the windowless tomb, to — 
which there is no door but the red mouth 
of the pallid worm, than wear the jeweled 
collar even of a God. 

Religion does not and cannot contem- 
plate man as free. She accepts only the 
homage of the prostrate, and scorns the 
offerings of those who stand erect. She 
cannot tolerate the liberty of thought. The 
wide and sunny fields belong not to her 
domain. The starlit heights of genius and 
individuality are above and beyond her ap- 
preciation and power. Her subjects cringe 
at her feet covered with the dust of obedi- 
ence. They are not athletes standing posed 
by rich life and brave endeavor like the 
antique statues, but shriveled deformities 
studying with furtive glance the cruel face 
of power. 

No religionist seems capable of compre- 
hending this plain truth. There is this 
difference between thought and action: For 
our actions we are responsible to ourselves 
and to those injuriously affected; for 
thoughts there can, in the nature of things, 
be no responsibility to gods or men, here 
or hereafter. And yet the Protestant has 
vied with the Catholic in denouncing free- 
dom of thought, and while I was taught 
to hate Catholicism with every drop of my 
blood, it is only justice to say that in all 
essential particulars, it is precisely the same 
as every other religion. Luther denounced 
mental liberty with all the coarse and brutal 
vigor of his nature, Calvin despised from 
the yery bottom of his petrified heart any- 
thing that even looked like religious toler- 
ation, and solemnly declared to advocate 
it was to crucify Christ afresh. All the 
founders of all the orthodox churches have 
advocated the same infamous tenet. The 
truth is that what is called religion is 
necessarily inconsistent with Free Thought. 

A believer is a songless bird in a cage, a 
Freethinker is an eagle parting the clouds 
with tireless wings. 

At present, owing to the inroads that 
have been made by Liberals and Infidels, 
most of the churches pretend to be in favor 
of religious liberty. Of these churches, 
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we will ask this question: “How can a 
man who conscientiously believes in reli- 
gious liberty worship a God who does 
not?” They say to us, “We will not im- 
prison you on account of your belief, but 
our God will. We will not imprison you 
because you throw away the sacred Scrip- 
tures; but their Author will.” “We think 
it an infamous crime to persecute our 
brethren for opinion’s sake; but the God 
whom we ignorantly worship will on that 
account damn his own children forever.” 
Why is it that these Christians do not only 
detest the Infidels, but so cordially despise 
each other? Why do they refuse to wor- 
ship in the temples of each other? | Why 
do they care so little for the damnation of 
men, and so much for the baptism of chil- 
dren? Why will they adorn their churches 
with the money of thieves, and flatter vice 
for the sake of subscription? Why will 
they attempt to bribe science to certify to 
the writings of God? Why do they torture 
the words of the great into an acknowledg- 
ment of the truth of Christianity? Why do 
they stand with hat in hand before Presi- 
dents, Kings, Emperors, and Scientists, beg- 
ging like Lazarus for a few crumbs of re- 
ligious comfort? Why are they so delighted 
to find an allusion to Providence in the 
message of Lincoln? Why are they so 
afraid that some one will find out that 
Paley wrote an essay in favor of the Epic- 
urean Philosophy, and that Sir Isaac New- 
ton was once an Infidel? Why are they so 
anxious to show that Voltaire recanted? 
That Paine died palsied with fear; that the 
Emperor Julian cried out, “Galilean, thou 
hast conquered ;” that Gibbon died a Cath- 
olic; that Agassiz had a little confidence 
in Moses; that the old Napoleon was once 
complimentary enough to say that he 
thought Christ greater than himself or 
Caesar; that Washington was caught on 
his knees at Valley Forge; that blunt old 
Ethan Allen told his child to believe the 
religion of her mother; that Franklin said, 
“Don’t unchain the tiger;” that Colney got 
frightened in a storm at sea, and that Oakes 
Ames was a wholesale liar? 

Is it because the foundation of their 
temple is crumbling, because the walls are 
cracked, the pillars leaning, the great dome 
swaying to its fall, and because science has 
written over the high altar its Mene, mene, 
tekel, upharsin, the old words destined to 
be the epitaph of all religions? 

Every assertion of individual independ- 
ence has been a step towards Infidelity. 
Luther started toward Humbold, Wesley 
toward Bradlaugh. To really reform the 
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church is to destroy it. Every new relig- 


| ion has a little less superstition than the old, 


so that the religion of science is but a ques- 
tion of time. It will not say the church 
has been an unmitigated evil in all respects. 
Its history is infamous and glorious. It 
has delighted in the production of extremes. 
It has furnished murderers for its own 
martyrs. It has sometimes fed the body, 
but has always starved the soul. It has 
been a charitable highwayman, a generous 
pirate. It has produced some angels and 
a multitude of devils. It -has built more 
prisons than asylums. It made a hundred 
orphans while it cared for one. In one 
hand it carried the alms-dish, and in the 
other a sword. It has found schools and 
endowed universities for the purpose of de- 
stroying true learning. It filled the world 
with hypocrities and zealots, and upon the 
cross of its own Christ it crucified the in- | 
dividuality of man. It has sought to de- 
stroy the independence of the soul and put 
the world upon its knees. This is its crime. 
The commission of this crime was neces- 
sary to its existence. In order to compel 
obedience it declared that it had the ‘truth 
and all the truth; that God had made it 
the keeper of all his secrets; his agent and 
his viceregent. It declared that all other 
religions were false and infamous. It ren- 
dered all compromises impossible, and ali 
thought superfluous. Thought was an 
enemy, obedience was its friend. Investi- 
gation was suppressed. The holy of holies 
was behind the curtain. All this was upon 
the principle that forgers hate to have the 
signature examined by an expert, and that 
imposture detests curiosity. 

“He that hath ears to hear let him hear,” 
has always been one of the favorite texts 
of the church. 

In short, Christianity has always opposed 
every forward movement of the human 
race. Across the highway of progress it 
has always been building breastworks of 
bibles, tracts, commentaries, prayerbooks, 
creeds, dogmas, and platforms, and at every 
advance the Christians have gathered behind 
these heaps of rubbish and shot the pois- 
oned arrows of malice at the soldiers of 
freedom. And even the liberal Christian 
of to-day has his holy of holies, and in the 
niche of the temple of his heart has his 
idol. He still clings to a part of the old 
superstition, and all the pleasant memories 
of the old belief linger in the horizon of 
his thoughts like a sunset. We associate 
the memory of those we love with the re- 
ligion of our childhood. It seems almost 
a sacrilege to rudely destroy the idols that 
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‘into the silly fables 
hrow away the Old 


s give up everything except the idea 


ae t te is a personal God, and that in | 
some wonderful way we are the objects of 


His care. 
Even this, in my opinion, as science, the 

great inconoclast, marches onward, will 

have to be abandoned with the rest. The 


great ghost will surely share the fate of the 


little ones. They fled at the first appear- 
ance of the dawn, and the other will vanish 
with the perfect day. Until then, the in- 
dependence of man is little more than a 
dream. Overshadowed by an immense per- 
sonality—in the presence of the irresponsi- 
ble and the infinite, the individuality of man 
is lost, and he falls prostrate in the very 
dust of fear. Beneath the frown of the 
Absolute, man stands a wretched, trembling 
slave, beneath his smile he is at best only 
Governed by a being 
whose arbitrary will is law, chained to the 
chariot of power, his destiny rests in the 
pleasure of the Unknown. Under these cir- 
cumstances what wretched object can he 
have in lengthening out his aimless life? 

And yet, in most minds, there is a vague 
fear of what the gods may do, and the 
safe side is considered the best side. 

A gentleman walking among the ruins of 
Athens came upon a fallen statute of 
Jupiter. Making an exceedinly low bow, 
he said: “O, Jupiter, I salute thee.” He 
then added: “Should you ever get up in 
the world again, do not forget, I pray you, 
that I treated you politely while you were 
prostrate.” 

We have all been taught by the church 
that nothing is so well calculated to excite 
the ire of Deity as to express a doubt as 
to his existence, and that to deny it is an 
unpardonable sin. Numerous well-attested 
instances were referred to, of Atheists be- 
ing struck dead for denying the existence 
of God. According to these religious peo- 
ple God is infinitely above us in every re- 
spect, infinitely merciful, and yet He can- 
not bear to hear a poor finate man hon- 
estly question His existence. Knowing as 
He does that His children are groping in 
darkness and struggling with doubt and 
fear; knowing that He could enlighten them 
if He would, He still holds the expression 
of a sincere doubt as to His existence the 
most infamous of crimes. 

According to the orthodox logic, God 
having furnished us with imperfect minds 
has a right to demand a perfect result. Sup- 
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pose Mr, Smith should ove 
of small bugs holding a 


cling to the New, while 
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the existence of Mr. Smith, an 
one should have the temerity to decl 
upon the honor of a bug that he had e 
amined the whole question to the best | 
his ability, including the argument base 


upon design, and had come to the conclu-_ 
sion that no man by the name of Smith © 


had ever lived. Think then of Mr. Smith 
flying into an ecstasy of rage, crushing the 
atheist bug beneath his iron heel, while he 
exclaimed: “I will teach you, blasphemous 
wretch, that Smith is a diabolical fact!” 
what then can we think of God who would 
open the artillery of heaven upon one of 
His own children for simply expressing his 
honest thought? And what man, who really 
thinks, can help repeating the words of 
fEneas, “If there are gods they certainly 
pay no attention to the affairs of man.” 

In religious ideas and conceptions there 
has been for ages a slow and steady de- 
velopment. At the bottom of the ladder 
(speaking of modern times) is Catholicism, 
and at the top are the Atheism and Science. 
The intermediate rounds of this ladder are 
occupied by the various sects, whose name 
is legion. 

But whatever may be the truth on any 
subject, has nothing to do with our right 
to investigate that subject, and express any 
opinion we may form. All that I ask is 
the right I freely accord to all others. 

A few years ago a Methodist clergyman 
took it upon himself to give me a piece of 
friendly advice. “Although you may dis- 
believe the Bible,” said he, “you ought not 
to say so. That you should keep to your- 
self.” “Do you believe the Bible?” said I. 
He replied, “Most assuredly.” To which I 
retorted, “You answer conveys no infor- 
mation to me. You may be following your 
own advise. You told me to suppress my 
opinions. Of course a man who will ad- 
vise others to dissimulate will not always be 
particular about telling the truth himself.” 

It is the duty of each and every one to 
maintain his individuality. “This above all, 
to thine own self be true, and it must fol- 
low as the night the day, thou canst not 
then be false to any man.” It is a mag- 
nificient thing to be the sole proprietor of 
yourself. It is a terrible thing to wake 
up at night and say, “There is nobody in 
this bed!” It is humiliating to know that 
your ideas are all borrowed and that you 
are indebted to your memory for your prin- 
ciples, that your religion is simply one of 
your habits, and that you would have con- 
victions if they were only contagious. It 
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is mortifying to feel that you belong to a | 


mental mob and cry “crucify him,’ because 
the others do. That you reap what the 


great and brave have sown and that you | 


can benefit the world only by leaving it. 

Surely every human being ought to at- 
tain to the dignity of the unit. Surely it is 
worth something to be one and to feel that 
the census of the universe would not be 
complete without counting you. 3 

Surely there is gradeur in knowing that 
in the realm of thought, at least, you are 
without a chain; that you have the right 
to explore all heights and all depth; that 
there are no walls, nor fences, nor pro- 
hibited places, nor sacred corners in all the 
vast expanse of thought; that your intel- 
lect owes no allegiance to any being hu- 
man or devine; that you hold all in fee and 
upon no condition and by no tenure what- 


ever, that in the world of mind you are 
relieved from all personal dictation, and 
from the ignorant tyranny of majorities. 
Surely it'is worth something to feel that 
there are no priests, no popes, no parties, 
no governments, no kings, no gods to whom 


your intellect can be compelled to 
reluctant homage. 

Surely it is a joy to know that all the 
cruel ingenuity of bigotry can devise no 
prison, no lock, no cell, in which for one in- 
stant to confine a thought; that ideas can- 
not be dislocated by racks, nor crushed in 
iron boots, nor burned with fire. 

Surely it is sublime to think that the 
brain is a castle, and that within its curious 
bastions and winding halls the soul in spite 
of all worlds and all beings is the supreme 
sovereign of itself, 
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OF OUR DAY 


Col. Bob Ingersoll lectured last night, at 
the opera house, on “The Religion of Our 
Day.” The night was a most disagreeable 
one, sleety snow and fierce winds united in 
battling with the pedestrians. Indeed, it 
took a brave heart to venture out of doors. 

At 8 o'clock Colonel Ingersoll came to the 
front in company with Rev. Dr. Cravens, of 
the Unitarian church. The reverend gen- 
tleman in eloquent words introduced the 
orator as a noble man, a man of genius and 
brains who was zealously laboring to break 
the chains that bind the religious freedom 
of mankind. He rejoiced that liberty and 
freedom had such a grand champion, who 
had consecrated his great talent and his 
unsurpassed eloquence to the noble cause. 

Colonel Ingersoll bowed to the audience 
and was received with great applause. 

He said that he was glad that he had lived 
long enough to see one gentleman in the 
pulpit brave enough to say that God would 
not be offended at one who speaks accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience; who 
does not believe that God will give wings to 
a bird, and then damn the bird for flying. 
He thanked the pastor and he thanked the 
church for allowing its pastor to be so 
brave. He then tackled the subject of dis- 


course announced for the night, and for 
nearly two hours and half held the close 
attention of his audience. 

He admitted that thousands and thou- 
sands of church people, with their pastors 
and the deacons, are to-day advocating re- 
ligious principles that they deem right and 
good. He honored these men, but he did 
not believe that their method was a good 
one. He did not want these people to for- 
give him for the views he entertained, but 
he wanted them so to act that he would 
not have to forgive them. He was the 
friend of every one who preached the 
gospel of absolute intellectual liberty and 
that man, was his friend. 

Is there a God who sang, that if a man 
does so and so, He will damn him? Can 
there be such a fiend? I am not responsi- 
ble to man unless I injure him; nor to God 
unless I injure Him, but one cannot injure 
God, for “He is infinite.” 

When I was young, I was told that the 
Bible was inspired, written by God, that 
even the lids of the book were inspired. 
They say he is a personal God; if so, He 
has not revealed himself to me. There may 
be many Gods. As I look around I see that- 
justice does not prevail, that innocence is 


ield ‘| things ; and I do not believe that a God 


all idiots, for the orthodox Christian says 
the idiots will not be damned, simply trans- 
planted, while the sensible man, who be- 
lieveth not will be sent to eternal damna- 
tion? If there is any God that made us, 
what right had he to make idiots? Is a 
man with a head like a pin under any obli- 
gation to thank God? Is the black man, 
born in slavery, under any obligation to 
thank God for his badge of servitude? 

What kind of a God is it that will allow 
men and women to be put in dungeons and 
chains simply because they loved him and 
prayed to him? And what kind of a God is 

_it that will allow such men and women to 
be burned at the stake? If God won’t love 
such men and women, then under what 
circumstances will he love? 

Famine stalks over the land and millions 
die, not only the bad but the good, and 
there in the heavens above sits an infinite 
God who can do anything, can change the 
rocks and the stones and yet these millions 
die. I do not say there is no God, but I 
do ask, what is God doing? Look at the 
agony, and wretchedness and woe all over 
the land. Is there goodness, is there mercy 
in this? I do not say there is not, but I 
want to know, and I want to know if a 
man is to be damned for asking the ques- 
tion? 

He eloquently recited the agonies that 
clustered around the French Bastile, where 
great men and heroic women suffered and 
died for loving liberty, and said: If there 
is a God I think, that one word, Bastile, 
would bring the blush of shame to his face. 

I find that the men who have received 
revelation are the worst; that where the 
Bible goes, there goes the sword and the 
fagot. If an infinite God makes a revela- 
tion to me he knows how I will understand 
it. If God wrote the Bible he knew that 
no two people would understand it alike. 

When I read the Bible I found that God, 
in his infinite wisdom, couldn’t control the 
people he had created, and that he had to 
drown them. If I had infinite power and 
couldn’t make a people that I could con- 
trol them and had to drown them, why I’d 
resign. 

Then I read in the Bible such cruel 


| can be cruel. Sueh cruelty may make one — 


afraid, but cannot inspire love. I can’t love 
a God that will inflict pain and sorro 
and I won't. 


tion hell or heaven. 


would drown him. He talked all about 
water—nothing about fire. When He came 
down on Mt. Sinai, and told Moses how to 
cut out clothes for a priest, He never said 
a word on the subject. When God gave to 
Moses the ten commandments, engraved on 
stone; why did he not add, “if you don’t 
hell. There was plenty of room on the 
stone; why did he nota dd, “if you don’t 
keep these commandments you will be 
damned.” Through all these ages, when 
God was talking all the time and when 
every howling prophet had his ear, not one 
word did He utter of hell or heaven. For 
4,000 years God got along without men- 
tioning those places or even hinting of 
them. It seems to me that we ought to 
have been notified by Him. 

Here the orator recalled many stories 
from the old bible and subjected them to 
keen irony and ridicule. Reciting the story 
wherein the she-bears came out of the 
woods and tore to pieces the forty children 
who mocked the prophet, he asked: If God 
did that, what would the devil have done 
under the same circumstances? Why, he 
said, did not God give a sure cure for 
leprosy, unless He wanted His chosen peo- 
ple to have that frightful disease? He 
continued : 

Do you believe that God ever told a 
widow if her brother-in-law refused to 
marry her to spit in his face? Do you 
believe any such nonsense from a God? I 
call that courting under difficulties. He 
dwelt pathetically on the sweet, innocent 
babes eaten up by the lions in the den, after 
Daniel was rescued from their jaws, and 
asked the question, what kind of a God 
was it that allowed such horrible deeds? 

They say that I pick out all the bad things 
in the Bible. Well God ought not to have 
put bad things in the book. If you only read 
the Bible you will not believe it. Why it is 
such a bad book that it has to be supported 
by legislation. In Maine and elsewhere they 
will send you to pail for two years if you 
deny the Bible on the judgment day. 


Now God should have 
notified Adam and Cain of hell, but He © 

didn’t. When He came to drown all those 
people He didn’t tell a single one that he 
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So we are told we must not only believe 
in the God we have been talking about, but 
must also believe in another one. 

Let us look at the church to-day. The or- 
thodox church—that is, all but the Univer- 
salist. He is trying to be orthodox but he 
can’t get in. The God of the Universalists, 
to say the least, is a gentleman. ; 

Now, what is this religion? To believe 
certain things that we may be saved, that we 
won’t be damned. What are they? 


First, that the Old and New Testament 
are inspired. No matter how kind, how 
just a man may be, unless he believes in 
the inspiration, he will be damned. 

Second, he must believe in the trinity. 
That there are three in one. That father 
and son are precisely of the same age, the 
son, possibly, a little mite older; that three 
times one is one, and that once one is three, 
It is a mercy you don’t know how to under- 
stand it, but you must believe it or be 
damned. Therein you see the mercy of the 
Lord. This trinity doctrine was announced 
Sie hundred years after Christ was 

orn. 

Do you believe such a doctrine will make 
aman good or honest? Will it make him 
more just? Is the man that believes, any 
better than the man who does not believe? 

How is it with nations? Look at Spain, 
the last slaveholder in the civilized world; 
she’s Christian, she believes in the trinity! 
And Italy, the beggar of the world. Under 
the rule of priestcraft money streamed in 
from every land and yet she did not ad- 
vance. To-day she is reduced to a hand 
organ. Take poor Ireland, groaning under 
the heel of British oppression; could she 
cast off her priests she would soon be one 
with America in freedom. 

Protestantism is better than Catholicism, 
because there is less of it. Both dread edu- 
cation. They say, they brought the arts and 
sciences out of the dark ages, why, they 
made the dark ages and what did they pre- 
serve? Nothing of value, only an account 
of events that never happened. What did 
they teach the world? Slavery! 

The best country the sun ever shone upon 
is the northern part of the United States, 
and there you will find less religion than 
anywhere else on the face of the earth. 
You will find here more people that don’t 
believe the Bible, and you will find better 
husbands, better wives, happier homes, 
where the women are most respected and 
where the children get less blows and more 
huggings and kissings. We have improved 
just as we have lost this religion and this 
superstition. 
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Great Britain is the religious nation par 
excellence and there you will find the most 
cant and most hypocrisy. They are always 
thanking God that they have killed some- 
body. faok at the opium war with China. 
They forced the Chinese to open their ports 
and receive the deadly drug and then had 
the impudence to send a lot of driviling 
idiots of missionaries into China. 

Go around the world, and where you find 
the least superstition, there you will find the 
best men, the best women, the best children. 
Two powerful levers are at work: love and 
intelligence. The true test of a man is gen- 
erosity, that covers a multitude of sins, 

They have got so now that they damn a 
man on a technicality. You must be bap- 
tised by emersion, sprinkling or pouring. If 
you come to the day of judgment and can’t 
show the water mark, you’re damned. 

What more: That a fellow named Adam, 
whom you don’t know and never voted for, 
is your representative. You are charged 
with his sins. Equally abused is the doc- 
trine of atonement, that you are created 
with the sacrifices of another. 

If Christ had more virtue than Adam had 
meanness, then you are ahead. 

Atonement is the corner-stone of the 
Christian religion. But there is one great 
objection. It saves the wrong man, and it 
is not honest. In holding up the atonement 
to ridicule the orator said: “If Judas had 
failed to betray Christ, the mother of Christ 
would be in hell to-day.” 

Then he ridiculed the miracles recorded 
in the New Testament, pronounced them 
absurdities. He said that the four apos- 
tolic writers were very contradictory in 
their statements, and did not even agree 
as to the last word of this great man. 

The ascension was the most striking, the. 
grandest of the miracles, if true, yet the as- 
cension is only recorded by two of these 
writers. If He was God, I know He will 
forgive somebody for not believing the 
mirdcles, unless convinced. 

Another contradiction in the book. In 
one gospel the condition of salvation is 
“whosoever believeth not shall be damned,” 
and in another we are promised that if we 
forgive our enemies God will forgive us— 
and there’s sense in this last promise. The 
ae I believe a lie—it was never spoken by 


Christ said: Love your enemies. Nobody 
can do that. The doctrine of Confucius is. 
sound—to love one’s friend and to do jus- 
tice to one’s enemies without any mixture 
of revenge. : 

If Christ was God, did he not know on 
his cross what crimes would be done in his 
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et the lilies? 


Any qnibisterSwho preaches the doctrine 
of hell ought to be ashamed. I want, if I | 
can, while I live, to put an end to all belief | 


on this infamous doctrine. That doctrine 
had done incalculable harm, wrought incal- 
culable injury. I despise it and I defy it. 

The orthodox church says that religion 
‘does good, that it restrains crime. It re- 
strains a man from artificial, not from nat- 


Heaven who through all eternity remembers 
that if he had had a grain of courage he 


What i is the social position of a man in 


would never have been there? 

The realization of our day does not satis- 
fy the intelligence of the people—the people 
have outgrown it, It shocks us and we 
have got to have another religion. We 
must have a religion of charity; one that | 
will do away with poverty, close the prisons 
and cover this world with happy homes. 


COL. INGERSOLL 


James Redpath Tells Some Anecdotes About Him—The Orator’s Early 
Unbelief—Record as a Lawyer and Soldier—His Domestic Life— 
Oriental Speeches Off the Rostrum—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Chronicle reporter, at his last inter- 
view with Mr. Redpath, devoted his inquir- 
ies to learning something about Col. Robert 
G, Ingersoll. 

Reporter—You know Bob Ingersoll? 

Mr. Redpath—Well, yes. He has lectured 
for me 138 times within the last two years 
under my personal management: that is, I 
did not make engagements for him with 
local committees, as I did for other lec- 
turers. 

Rep—Was he not an unusually good 
tard? 

J. R—Ingersoll, by his anti-Christian 
themes and his reputation as an Infidel, 
necessarily drove from him a very large 
part of the lecture-goers, because the ma- 
jority of them are church-going people. But 
on the other hand he called around him a 
new class everywhere—mostly men, chiefly 
young men. The young men wanted to 
hear him, the old ones were the free-think- 
ers of the place. The ordinary lecture au- 
dience everywhere in the East is composed 
of about equal numbers of both sexes— 
generally more women than men; but In- 
gersoll’s audiences were men five to one, 
and sometimes the disproportion was even 
greater. Of course there were exceptions; 
that was the rule; for women are the chief 
supporters of the church, and they are 
naturally conseivatives in everything. But 
when women dia come and hear his lecture 
on “The Liberty of Man, Woman and 
Child,” they were the most delighted and 
enthusiastic listeners I have ever seen in 
any lecture-audience. They forgave his 
_ poor opinion of the women. There never 
has been a more popular lecture than that 
in my time. 

Rep.—Did he draw large audiences in 
spite of his heterodoxy? 

J. R—In large cities, yes; in smaller 
cities it varied. Where the church had a 


strong hold his first audiences were small, 
but it rarely happened that he did not have 
a big house when he came a second time. 
He was the best card in America, no other 
man could draw such audiences outside of 
the regular lecture courses, and the regular 
lecture courses did not dare to take him 
because the committees are mostly com- 
posed of church-members, and so are their 
patrons. His last house in San Francisco, 
I am told, had “more money in it” than any 
lecture ever yielded since lecturing began. 
Ingersoll’s share I believe was over $1,200. 

Rep.—It has been reported that since the 
death of his brother Ingersoll has said that 
the faith of his father was founded on a 
rock, and would endure after his had dis- 
appeared. Is there any truth in that state- 
ment? 

J. R—Not a syllable; he has lectured 
against Christianity within a month. 

When I was at Indianapolis two years 
since—or a year and a half since—a man 
sent up his card and was shown into the 
room. “How are you Bob?” he said, at. 
once; they shook hands cordially. This 
man had been one of Col. Ingersoll’s school- 
mates, or one of his playmates. Im the 
course of their talk the newcomer said sud- 
denly, “Bob, do you remember that discus- 
sion you had at Cleveland in (1 forget 
the year), when you were 12 years old, with 
the minister about religion?” 

The Colonel turned to me: he had often 
astonished me by wonderful memory of 
names, dates, places, and faces, “Now,” he 
said, “I will show you how well I can re- 
member. I have never thought of that talk 
since I was a boy, and can recall every ar- 
gument that was advanced.” : 

He then gave a full account of the dis- 
cussion that had occurred a generation ago. 
His friend, as much surprised as I was, ex-- 
claimed, in the non-theological terms fa- 
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n you. 


Ingersoll never was a pewevan! either in 


is father’s faith—old school Presbyterian- 
_ ism—or in the inspiration of the Bible. 
was a free-thinker from his earliest boy- 
hood. Before he was ten years old he had 
constant discussions with his father, in 
which he argued against his father’s creed. 
You know his father was a Presbyterian 
minister. The theory that it was his fath- 
er’s sternness that made him an Infidel is 
not correct, either, although the austerity 
of an old-style Presbyterian household, es- 
pecially on Sundays, undoubtedly intensified 
his natural unbelief in any form of faith 
that causes a man to seek anywhere but in 
his own heart or in nature for any truth, 
either scientific or religious or ethical. Col 
Ingersoll’s brother used to tell me of Rob- 
ert’s talks with his father, when both of 
them were little boys. The old clergyman 
- once got a little angry at his son’s inborn 
infidelity, but when the boy said, “Well, 
father, if you want me to lie, you may make 
me pretend to believe like you; but if you 
want me to be honest, I must talk as I do,” 
the wise father preferred to have a sincere 
child rather than a hypocrite. 

Rep.—Where was Ingersoll born? 

J. R—In western New York; but his 
father moved when Robert was very young 
jnto Ohio, and then into Illinois, both of 
them not “howling” wildernesses at the 
time, because American forests are awfully 
silent, but into regions almost wholly unin- 
habited. Robert’s early years were passed 
face to face with the unsubdued forests and 
prairies, and this life strengthened his habit 
of independent thought and utterance, and 
gave him a physical constitution that can 
endure without breaking, extreme and con- 
tinuous toil when he chooses to test it. He 
soon left home—when he was a mere boy— 
and he wandered about the West a good 
deal, working at different places, and finally 
he got an education as a lawyer. He soon 
became famous in his district—he lived in 
southern Illinois—as a lawyer of unmatched 
eloquence and influence with juries. I doubt 
whether he has an equal as a jury-lawyer 
in the country to-day. Certainly he has no 
equal in the West. Stories are told in IIli- 
nois of his power over juries that rival the 
strongest illustrations of the influence of 
eloquence in any of the annals of the Eng- 
lish or American Bar. It is a very tough 
case that he can’t carry. 

I recall one anecdote? 
was on trial for murder. 


Once a farmer 
He had shot one 


He. | 


as to the killing and who u 
could not be constructed to show that the 
slayer might have had cause to think tha e 
he was acting in self-defense. 

When Col. Ingersoll was addressing t 
jury he drew a poetical picture of his 
client’s wife and children at home—he had 
refused to allow the wife or children to be 
present, as a less skillful advocate would 
have done—and then he said that even at 
that moment the loving wife was standing 
at the door, with the sunlight on her face, — 
waiting to welcome her husband back to 
his fireside and the little boys were swing- 
ing on the gate and looking from time to 
time along the road, expecting to see him 
come, and jump into his arms and kiss him. 
“And won’t you let him go home?” he 
asked. The jury were listening with moist 
eyes and leaning forward in their seats. 
The foreman, a great sturdy farmer, with 
tears running down his sun-browned cheeks 
—as if the question had been asked for im- 
mediate information—nodded his head and 
said: “Yes, Bob, we'll let him go home to 
them!” 

Ingersoll had not half finished his argu- 
ment, but he sat right down at once. The 
prosecuting attorney made a long speech in 
reply, but of course it was of no use—the 
defendant was unanimously acquitted. 

Rep.—What was Col. Ingersoll’s war 
record? 

J. R.—I know only in a general way. He 
raised a regiment of cavalry and command- 
ed it, and was assigned to the Western De- 
partment. I think he was in the battle of 
Shiloh, and several other engagements. On 
one occasion he was ordered to guard a 
ford, with instructions to delay an advanc- 
ing army of the Rebels just as long as pos- 
sible in order that our army might make 
certain counter-movements. He held his 
position as long as he could do it, but the 
enemy came up in such overwhelming force 
that he had no course left but to give the 
order to retreat—every man as best he 
could to save himself. It was devil take the 
hindmost. As Col. Ingersoll was galloping 
away with his men as fast as their horses 
could get over the ground, his horse stum- 
bled in a lane and threw him. Just as he 
fell several balls struck the logs near him, 
and on looking up he saw two of three 
Rebels raising their carbines at him. With 
characteristic quickness and presence of mind 
he shouted at the top of his voice: “Hold 
on there! Don’t make fools of your- 
selves! I’ve been doing nothing else for the 
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last five minutes but wishing for a good 
chance to recognize your —— —— Confed- 
eracy !” scuit 

A southern officer ordered the men to 
stop, and they all laughed at the unknown 
Yankee’s impudence, and then they took 
him prisoner. At that time he was little 
known outside of Illinois and Indiana, 

As he is one of the wittiest and best 
talkers in America in private as well as on 
the stump, he was soon a great favorite; 
and Forrest, whose command captured him, 
treated him with he greatest consideration, 
once telling him that he would get him ex- 
changed the first chance that offered, be- 
cause he was getting so —— popular that 
he began to be afraid he would take his 
own men away from him. He was not ex- 
changed, I believe, but patrolled and sent 
home. This ended his military history. In- 
gersoll said to me of his career. “I was 
not fit to be a soldier; I never saw our men 
Sre but I thought of the widows and orph- 
ans they would make, and wished that they 
would miss !” 

Rep.—Bob swears a good deal doesn’t 
he? 

J. R—Well, yes. I once heard him say: 
“Every free-thinker ought to swear as a 
matter of principle, to show his contempt 
for the——nonsense.” 

Rep.—What sort of a fellow is Ingersoll 
in private? 

J. R—Ingersoll’s talk is fully equal to his 
oratory, and sometimes it is vastly better, 
except in his great passages, greater in 
pathos, in rare insight, in poetical imagery, 
and in delicate fancies. He has often an 
Oriental style of rhetoric in his most fa- 
miliar conversations. I mean by Oriental 
such phrases as you will find in Hafiz and 
Saadi, and in many of the eastern sacred 
books, phrases that blend mental states with 
the memory of familiar things. For in- 
stance, suppose we described an ultra con- 
servative, we might say that he is a man of 
stubborn prejudices, who refuses to listen 
to argument, and then says that because he 
never makes any progress the world stands 
still, The Oriental singer would say some- 
thing like this: “He stretches himself on 
the couch of contentment and draws the 
cap of prejudice over the eyes of reason 
and swears that the car of progress is 
shackled by the gods in the streets of eter- 
nal repose.” Of course that illustration is 
an absurd exaggeration, but Ingersoll’s talk 
is all of Orientalisms in its imagery. But 
his humor is Western and wholly Ameri- 
ean. He is as swift as lightning in repar- 
tee, keen and also kind in his wit, unless he 
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is talking of religious dogmas, and then his 


sarcasm is merciless and meant to wound, 
and no women I ever met is quicker to re- 
spond to the gentlest breath of pathos. He 
left criminal practice because “it wore on 
him, so much,” as his wife expressed it. 
When he had an uncertain murder case on 
hand it absorbed him, all his sympathies 
were enlisted; he could not sleep or do 
anything else until his client was safe. This 
absorption is almost suicidal to an emo- 
tional nature, especially if it is a large na- 
ture. Often after his lecture of two hours, 
delivered after traveling a long distance in 
the cars—he has sat up and talked all the 
time, sometimes with several friends, and 
sometimes with no one but myself to listen, 
until long after midnight, and his talks on 
such occasions were always better on the 
average than his best public orations. His 
talk is full of phrases that would be con- 
ceded gems in anybody’s writings. He was 
once speaking of a sanguine man. “Show 
him an egg,” he said, “and instantly the air 
is full of feathers.” He is always getting 
off bright sayings like this. Then, again, 
he will use phrases that would not be tol- 
erated in Boston society. You constantly 
wonder whether it was Burns, or Rabelais, 
or Voltaire, or Shakespeare who had the 
greatest influence on the formation of his 
character. Of course, I can only talk of 
any man’s public traits as they reveal them. 
selves to every one who visits him. 

Rep.—Does he really carry out in domes 
tic life as he talks, about the rights of wo- 
men and children? 

J. R—Absolutely. At home he is abso~ 
lutely beyond the range of hostile criticism. 
I have heard men say that he is unscrupu- 
lous in his means to win success as a lawyer 
when he has a bad case on hand, I know. 
nothing about that; as a public man you 
know how he has been denounced. I know 
nothing about his political career that is not 
greatly to his credit; he has his faults like 
other men, I suppose, for a man sensitive 
and proud must necessarily at times act on 
impulse and be unjust; a man who likes his 
friends is sometimes unduly influenced by 
them; but in his family and to his immedi- 
ate relatives and the friends who are his 
daily companions he is as nearly perfect as 
any man can be. His home is his heaven, 
and he wants no other heaven. Between 
his wife and children and their relatives, 
and between his brother, when he was alive, 
and his children, and between his sister and 
folks and himself there is nothing but af- 
fection and the noblest generosity of con-— 
duct. They all adore him, and they have 
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home. at he had been a 
ngersoll’s home would have 
s a model Christian house- 
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been held up a 
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_ Rep.—His wife and family share his ideas? 

J. R—Yes; and they, too, always did so. 

They are all very charming, cultivated, and 

refined ladies; but I would refuse to say 

anything about any man’s home if the pub- 

lic did not already know something about 

it. A public man’s domestic life ought to 

be as sacred from the intrusion of public 

praise as of public censure, and journalism — 
has no right to cross thresholds that are 

barred against even the power of law. 

However, in Ingersoll’s case the public 

could see nothing but the most absolute 

harmony. Ingersoll himself has spoken 

about his daughtrs in public, and so I will 

venture to tell a little more about them. 

Neither of the two young ladies has ever 

- been inside of a church. The Colonel said 

that one night when the children—they were 

quite young at that time—were in bed, and 

he supposed them to be asleep, he was read- 

ing a sermon about the torments of hell to 

his wife. Suddenly one of the girls rose 

up in bed and asked, “who said such things 
about God?” He told her it was a sermon, 
and that this doctrine was taught in the 
church. “Then,” said the young girl, “Tl 

never go inside of one.” And she has never 
done so, although in Europe her father 
advised her to go and see some of the old 
cathedrals there. 
‘ Rep.—He is quite popular with his 
friends? 

J. R—Very. He has a candid manner 
that welcomes one at the first introduction, 
and he has every gift that make compan- 
ionship among men delightful. 

Rep.—It he rich? 

J. R—He lives like a rich man. I should 
say he must spend $20,000 or $30,000 a year. 
His income since the war has ranged from 
$30,000 to $70,000, I believe; but I don’t 
think he saves any of it. He has a theory 
that the moment a man starts out to save 
he becomes selfish and begins to petrify. 
He doesn’t petrify to any perceptible extent. 
He was a tailroad lawyer chiefly, and 
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now lives. 
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president of r 
before he went : 


- Rep—What is he nowP 
J. R—Parliamentary lawyer, chiefly, 
lecturer. His brother, who died lat 
built up quite a law business there. 
brothers always were partners. 
Rep.—I suppose you have read all of In- 
gersoll’s speeches. Do you regard his ora- 
tion at his brother’s grave as his master 
piece? 
- J. R—No, it is too pretty, and shows too 
much of the artist’s hand. If he had trusted 
to -his own heart and made no preparation 
he would have excelled every other effort 
of his life, for he tenderly loved his brother ; 
but I presume he was afraid to trust him- 
self. He would have broken down; I sup- 
pose, his finest passage is in his Indianapolis 
speech—the great outburst beginning, “The 
past rises up before me like a dream.” If 
there is anything in Greek oratory or Eng- 
lish oratory that equals the eloquence of 
that magnificent passage, I have never 
been able to find it; as for American ora- 
tory, there is nothing that even approaches 
it. 


Rep.—Ingersoll, I believe, is regarded by 
Eastern men as the most radical repre- 
sentative of radical thought now living. 

J. R.—That depends on the Eastern men 
who think so. I don’t think so. In the- 
ological criticism Ingersoll is not more 
radical than Voltaire was or Paine. Ex- 
cepting that they always affirmed the ex- 
istence of a God infinitely good and wise, 
and insisted that nature was full of the 
proofs of his goodness and wisdom, In- 
gersoll neither affirms nor denies the ex- 
istence of a God, because he says, we have 
no proof of it; that nature is as full of the 
proofs of merciless power and remorseless 
cruelty as of love and wisdom. “There 
may be one God or a million.” He simply 
says he does not know anything about it. 
Scientists do not attack the faith of the 
Church; Ingersoll does; but they under- 
mine its foundations, and that is the only 
difference between them. The men who de- 
nounce Ingersoll and tolerate Darwin, do 
not see that they are the twins of radical- 
ism. 
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Rochester Morning Tribune. 


Whoever attacks the prevailing religious 
opinion of his time must, in his turn, ex- 
pect to be attacked. We haven’t yet out- 
grown the barbarism that argument can be 
answered by personal abuse. The religious 
world of today has not yet outgrown the 
belief that you have to answer every argu- 
ment not by showing it is bad, but by show- 
ing that the man who makes it is bad. It 
makes no difference whether the maker of 
an arithmetic turned out to be a rascal or 
not, we should still have to believe that ten 
times ten is a hundred. I expected to be 
attacked, and I have not been disappointed. 
I had always supposed religion taught men 
to love their enemies, or, at least, treat their 
friends decently, but I never knew of a 
minister who ever loved me, or who could 
forgive me. In return, I only want them 
to act so that I won’t have to forgive them. 
I don’t pretend to love my enemies, for I 
find it hard work to love my friends, and 
if I have the same feelings towards my 
enemies as towards my friends, I have no 
humanity in me. I deny that any man is 
under obligations to love his enemies. I 
believe in returning good for good and for 
evil Confucius’ doctrine, exact justice with- 
out any admixture of revenge. All I ask 
of the Christian world is simply to tell the 
truth, but that is a good deal more than 
they will ever do. There was a time when 
falsehood from the pulpit smote like a 
sword, but it now has become almost an 
innocent amusement. Lying is now the last 
weapon left in the arsenal of Theology. 
They say I am in favor of too much liberty, 
but I am only in favor of justice, liberty, 
society. You cannot make men good by 
slavery; there is no regeneration in the 
chain. You can’t make a man honest by 
tying his hands behind him. Good laws 
don’t make good people, but good people 
make good laws. There was no reforma- 
tion in force or in fear. You might scare 
a mar so that he would not do a thing, 
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but you could not scare him so that he 
would not want to do it. All the laws in 
the world won’t change the disposition of 
a human being. It has been charged against 
me by the Rev. Joseph Cook that I am in 
favor of the dissemination of obscene 
literature. 

When Cook made that statement he wrote 
across his reputation the word liar. When 
he said that, he knew he lied willful and 
malignantly, and every man who repeated 
the slander knew that he lied, and every 
religious editor who put it into his paper 
knew that he lied. With one or two ex- 
ceptions I never knew an honest editor of 
a religious paper; if truth was red-hot it 
would never scorch them. I am simply in 
favor of allowing to the Literature of Sci- 
ence the same rights exactly in the mails 
of the United States as is allowed to the 
Literatura of Superstition. I despise be- 
yond the power of speech, the man who 
would read or circulate a book, the tendency 
of which would be to leave a stain on the 
fairest of all flowers, the heart of a girl or 
boy. The Rev. Joseph Cook is said to have~ 
spent a year in an insane asylum; that is 
the way I account for this lie of his. His 
friends made two mistakes, they were a 
little too show in putting him in, and a 
little too fast in letting him out. If any 
orthodox clergyman will read to his con- 
gregation certain passages in the Bible that 
I will select, I will pay him $100 in gold. 
There wouldn’t be a lady left in the church, 
and if a man stayed, it would be to chastise 
the man for insulting the women; I believe 
in keeping the family pure, and men who 
are trying to blacken my reputation are not 
fit to blacken my shoes. It is one of my 
arguments against a personal God that such - 
men exist, an infinitely wise God would 
never have produced them. Nearly every- 
body is afraid to express his thoughts on 
the subject of God. They imagine there is 


His kind of being up yonder who would 


tt some poor human 

ared to express his best 
. Can you injure this God? No. 
hy? Because he is infinite. What do 


_ you mean by that. Conditionless. How can 
you injure a man? 


Only by changing his 
condition. If there is a God who is con- 
ditionless, you can’t possibly change his 
conditions because he hasn’t any; therefore 
you can’t interfere with him in any way. 
You can’t commit a single sin against him; 
therefore, you need have no fear. I can 
say my say fearlessly, and so can every 
other man. But all these hundreds of years 
the clergy have been telling the people there 
is such a crime as blasphemy. There is a 
ersonal God up there that made the world. 
He made you, and you ought to go down 
on your knees and thank Him. Thank Him 
for what? Ought the beggar to thank Him, 
who is starving in the midst of plenty? 
Ought the man who is born under some 
despotism and has to toil hard year after 
year yet never sees a decent dress on his 
‘wife, nor take a decent meal? Ought the 
woman whose husband is a drunkard? 
Ought the poor invalid who is a slave to 
some hereditary disease? Ought the one 
who is born deformed? Ought the millions 
of poor slaves to thank God? Let us be 
honest? Ought the black man to thank 
God for having made the white man mean 
enough to hate him because he was black? 
Ought the poor widow who lives in misery 
and destitution? Ought the man who is 
forced to enter the army of a despot 
against his will? If you credit God with 
everything that is good, let us keep a 
double set of books, so as to keep the ac- 
counts straight on the other side and debit 
him with everything that is bad. Suppose 
wae go to some strange island of 100,000 
inhabitants. 

We see a gentleman there who tells us 
all about it. Who do you have for your 
governor? An infinite being. Does he 
know everything? Everything. Can he do 
just what he wants? Exactly. After a 
little while I see some men dragging a wo- 
man along, tearing her child from her, and 
the poor woman shrieking in agony. I ask, 
What are they going to do with that wo- 
man? They are going to burn her. Does 
your Governor knew it? Oh yes, he knew 
of it the moment they intended to do it. 
Could he have stopped it? Perfectly easy. 
Is that woman an enemy of his? Oh no, 
just the opposite; she prays and thanks 
him morn, noon and night, and she will do 
it in the midst of the flame and smoke. Are 
the men who are burning her his friends? 
No, they are his enemies. Such is the God 
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that governs this world. Suppose the nex 
man who tried to commit a murder shou 
drop dead; suppose the hand of the next 
man who raised it to strike his wife a cruel 
blow should fall paralyzed at his side; sup- 
pose the next man who tried to commit. 
any crime should fall to the ground, how | 
many crimes do you think would be com- 
mitted when that state of things came — 
round generally? Not many. Is it possible 
any intelligent person really believes there 
is some Being who interferes with the 
affairs of this world? I read extracts from 
two sermons the other day. How I came 
to do it I don’t know, but I did it. One se 
was a sermon by the Rev. Mr. Moody on ae 
the subject of prayer, urging upon people 

to pray that portion of the Lord’s prayer, 
“Thy will be done,” as if it was necessary ; 
to coax God to have His own way. He 

says in his sermon, there was a poor 
woman who had an exceedingly sick child; 

the doctor told her it couldn’t live. Oh! 

said the mother, I can’t consent that my 
darling child should die. She prayed to 

God such a prayer that it was almost a 
prayer of rebellion, “I can’t spare my child, 

oh, God, spare it to me.” -She didn’t want 

God’s will done, but her own. God heard 

her prayer and saved the child, but when it 

got well it was an idiot, and the poor wo- 

man had to watch over and take care of 

that child fifteen long years, and the moral 

of the story is, how must better it would 

have been .to let God kill that child when 

he wanted to. Is there any one here who 
believes in such a God as that? Yes, this 
doctrine is preached from almost every 

pulpit in the world. I read in another paper 

a sermon by the Rev. DeWitt Talmage 

about Dreams, that God still appears to 

men in dreams. Just think of it! An in- 

finite being catching some poor fellow asleep 

and going at him. According to this story 

there was a poor old woman that had the 
rheumatism, and another woman nearly as 

poor that hadn’t got rheumatism, and the 
woman without rheumatism used to wait on 

the other and take care of her. 

All at once the one without the rhew 
matism died. Then the other old lady said, 
Where am I going to get anything to eat? 

That night God left his throne, after hav- 
ing given directions about winding up the 
sun and the moon, and came to this old 
woman in a dream. He took her out of 
her house and carried her to where there 
was a large mountain of bread on the right 
hand and a large mountain of butter on 
the left hand. When I read that I said to 
myself, What a good place to start a politi- 
cal party. God said to the poor woman, 
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All these provisions belong to your father ; 
do you think that he will allow one of his 
children to starve? And the reverend 
gentleman says that the next day a man 
was in some mysterious way moved to go 
to the old lady, and seeing her destitution, 
he took pity on her and took care of her 
till she died. Is it possible there is a Being 
who interferes with the affairs of this 
world, and interfered to feed that poor 
woman? Then why don’t he feed hundreds 
and thousands of others? Why show her 
mountriss of bread and butter, and allow 

i | ito die of famine in other parts of 

The womd? Look at that terrible famine 
in China, which might have been prevented 
ty a slight change in the wind. If God 
had changed the wind that would have 
changed the direction of the clouds, and 
they would have gone over all that parched 
up district and emptied themselves upon 
it, and there would have been plenty. But 
God didn’t change the wind, and the clouds 
emptied into the sea. What would you 
think of a gardener who had an immense 
barrel of water in his garden, and when 
the ground got parched and the flowers and 
fruit were all dying from drought, took 
a pail of water from the barrel, carried it 
round the garden and emptied it into the 
barrel again. That is what God did to 
China when he allowed the clouds to empty 
themselves into the sea. Has God ever 
interfered in the affairs of this world? This 
is an all-important question, for, upon it de- 
pends the question whether we have any 
human right at all. If there is an infinite 
Being who does everything to suit himself, 
we have no rights, and can’t have any. Let 
him go on and do what he likes, we needn’t 
trouble ourselves any more because we can’t 
alter his plans. No one ever interfered to 
prevent slavery in any country—at any time 
or in any place. 

No one ever interfered to prevent any 
other form of human oppression or wrong. 
Hence you can’t start a religion without a 
miracle. You must show that the facts of 
nature have been changed. Hence, they 
have always proved that point, that there 
is a God who interferes with the affairs of 
this world. But admit that he is infinite 
and it matters not whether you pray to 
him or not. It makes no difference what 
you do. It is like trying to lift yourself by 
the straps of your boots; it is no good but 
you get good exercise from it. So it is 
with prayer. Let me go back to the time 
when society was first formed, a long time 
ago. Blackstone and Lock have always 
taken the ground that society was first 
formed by contract. I don’t believe it. 


| at first worshipped beasts. 


| They write as though they supposed the 
trees formed groves by contract; that 
animals formed themselves in flocks and 


herds by agreement. How did men origin- 


/ally come to act together? By contract? 


No. By necessity? Yes. When men first 
formed themselves into society, they were 
not equal to the beasts. The latter was. 
superior, and that is the reason why men 
No man ever 
worshipped anything that he didn’t believe 
his superior. Let us get to the foundation 
of this idea of worship. When man first 
looked upon the lion he saw an animal that 
had greater strength than he. When he 
saw the serpent climb without hands, run 
without feet, and live apparently without 
food, it struck him with awe, he saw the 
powerful eagle flying against the storms 
and gazing at the blazing sun, he saw 
something that was superior to him. He 
didn’t know how they got their living. He 
was filled with wonder and admiration, and 
the result was he began to worship beasts, 
and made gods out of lions, snakes and 
eagles. The story of the serpent in the 
garden of Eden and of the brazen serpent 
in the wilderness, are but reminiscences of 
an old serpent worship. Almost all kinds 
of animals were deified. The old Jews 
themselves, including Moses, worshiped 
Jehovah in the form of a bull. That ac- 
counts for the “horns on the altar.” They 
not only worshiped that God but many 
others. Even in the time of Solomon and 
Jereboam there were thirty temples in 
which other gods were worshiped besides 
Jehovah. After men found out that one 
animal by itself was not their superior they 
began to make gods composed of several 
animals. They took the lion for strength, 
the eagle for swiftness and the serpent for 
cunning, or long life, making together an 
animal that could not be killed. Take the 
Mexican Indians. What is their name for 
God? Stone spirit. One who wore an 
armor of stone. Where did they get that 
idea from? The Armadillo, that could not 
be pierced with their arrows; something 
they could not kill. I want to convince you 
all, as we go along, that we manufacture 
these gods ourselves, and every one of 
them is a poor job. After men got through 
worshiping beasts, simple and compound, 
they began worshiping man, the beautiful 
qualities in man as well as the good ones. 
The gods were first beasts, then men. Right 
here let me tell you that there is not a per- 
son in this house who can think of God 
except in the form of man. Why? Be- 
cause that is the highest intellectual form. 
you are acquainted with. You can’t think 
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t God on four legs or as a woman. Why? 
use man made all the religions. We 
ven’t yet became civilized enough 
worship a principle, 
If we worshiped God as a woman I 
should be more apt to join some church 
myself. Now, having traced the origin of 
God, the next question, does this God 
interfere in the affairs of this world, for, 
upon this depends the great question of 
human rights. The savage has always be- 
lieved it. When his poor hut was blown 
down he thought God. was mad with him 
or with one of his neighbors. Just think 
of the infinite maker of every shining world 
getting mad at the poor savage and pull- 
ing up his house. I tell you this world 
has been mightily abused, and it almost 
makes one die of pity to read its religious 
history. The priest said, You will have to 
employ me, I have influence. I am a lob- 
byist in the legislature of heaven. The priest 
said to the poor fellow, Divide with me. 
That was the commencement of slavery. 
The next point was to teach that God would 
hold a whole community responsible for 
what one man did. There could not be a 
' meaner principal. They then taught that 
this God wanted to be worshiped, and a fine 
temple must be built to worship him in; 
that an infinite Being likes to see men go 
down on their knees and thank him. How 
gratifying would it be to us to have the 
millions of little animalcule every where 
around us go down on their knees to us! 
Since God demanded worship, there must 
be some order to it, and certain gentlemen 
knew just what this Being wanted, and just 
the kind of ceremony that would suit him. 
Hence, the church and all these religious 
mummeries. All at once some terrible 
calamity would befall that community. 
Then what? Somebody has insulted God; 
has not brought his sacrifice, has not killed 
his sheep. Let us hunt him up and kill him 
and then our God will be appeased. They 
went so far as to say without the shedding 
of blood there is no remission of sins; and 
they would sacrifice to God the one they 
loved best. Think of that man in Pocasset, 
Mass., who read the Old and New Testa- 
ment so carefully and believingly that he 
killed his own child as a sacrifice. And 
no wonder either, if he believed those 
beoks. God told Abram to take his son 
I:aac and kill him; Abram started off to 
do the inhuman work, and was just going 
to kill his son when God fortunately stop- 
ped him in the nick of time. Jephtha made 
a bargain with God that if God would let 
him whip his enemies, he would sacrifice 
the first thing that greeted him on his 
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return, The prayer was granted, and as 
he neared his home a company of girls met 
him, and at their head was his own 
daughter. He sacrificed her. That man in — 
Massachusetts having read these beautiful 
stories—infamous lies I call them—make up 
his mind God wanted him to sacrifice one of 
his children. If God told me to sacrifice 
one of my children to him, I wouldn’t do 
it though I knew it was God who demanded 
it. I would say to Him, dash me to the 
lowest depths of hell and I will go there 
rather than have the blood of my darling 
on my hands. This man only followed the 
example of God himself who sacrificed his 
own Son. I say there never was and never 
will be a God who demands a sacrifice. 
Could it make any infinite Being any bet- 
ter to give up to him that which you love 
most? Itis simply insanity. The next step 
taken by the priest was to teach not only 
that all religion came from God, but that 
all political power came from God also— 
that God had made priests to tell people 
what to believe, and had kings to tell them 
what to do. Only a little time back we 
find kings claiming that they reigned by 
divine right. The Bible says, “Be subject 
to the powers that be, because they are or- 
dained of God.” I deny it. If that doc- 
trine had been carried out there never 
would have been any (revolution in the 
world: from that day to this, All political 
power comes from God, said the priest, 
consequently if a man said a word against 
the king or one of his nobles, he was a 
traitor to the Divine Being. The altar and 
throne fitted each other like the upper and 
lower jaw of a hyena and crushed liberty 
under foot. Just as long as men believed 
political power came from God they were « 
cringing slaves, and the men who taught 
such a doctrine were themselves hypocrites 
and tyrants. After a while people began 
to think that after all political power didn’t 
always come from God. The kings, how- 
ever, kept on taking a little more and a 
little more, and the people grew more and 
more wretched and downtrodden, till finally 
they said, Power does not come from God, 
and in 1776 our fathers retired God from 
politics altogether. They said, Power comes 
only from the consent of the governed, and 
not from God, The true source of power 
is the will of the people. We are not going 
above the clouds to look for authority. Did 
our fathers understand religious fiberty? 
Only two or three of them. How then did 
they come to leave God out of the Consti- 
tution? The colonies were not in favor of 
religious liberty; the pilgrim fathers were 
not. They left England for consciences 
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sake; they wanted the right to worship God 
as they thought best and went over to 
Holland. There they had to worship God 
according to their conscience, but other 
people also had the right to worship in a 
different way and to preach different doc- 
trines, so the pilgrims came over here. 
They left England to escape persecution 
and left Holland to get away from religious 
liberty. When they got over they were 
ready to kill all those who differed from 
them. How then did they come to frame 
a Constitution without God? Because no 
three States had the same religion, and 
they could not agree upon which religion 
should be the bride of the State, which 
church should be married to the Constitu- 
tion, so each church, rather than see some 
other church the bride of the State, was 
willing to see the State a bachelor, and 
God was left out in the cold. It was all 
owing to the meanness and jealousy of 
these churches that we have got a Constitu- 
tion with no superstition in it. There are 
some lunatics even now-a-days who want 
to put God in the Constitution. I am op- 
posed to it. If you get one Infinite Being 
in, there will be no room for other folks, 
and I don’t think God himself would feel 
much complimented by being put there. 
These men had no idea of human rights, 
for they believed that God would hold a 
community responsible for the deeds of 
some individual. When that train of cars 
went down recently in Scotland the pulpit 
Tesounded with talk about Divine judg- 
ments for violating the Sabbath. One of 
the passengers was a sailor coming home 
to see his widowed mother, to take care 
of her in her declining years. Just think 
of God killing that man for crossing a 
bridge on a Sunday. Imagine some rosy- 
cheeked little boy in a boat on Sunday fish- 
ing. At the end of their lines are fastened 
pin hooks, and an Infinjte Being descends 
and keels over their boats because it is 
Sunday. Our fathers had no idea of re- 
ligious liberty in their time, and their de- 
scendants today have not. In many States 
a man cannot testify in a court of justice 
because he doesn’t believe in their God. If 
my wife and child were killed before my 
eyes and I took their corpse into court 1 
would not be permitted to say who did it. 
This is not only depriving me of testimony, 
but, it deprives the State of testimony. I 
can’t believe in a personal God in any land 
where there is injustice; where innocence 
is not safe, where honest men toil and 
rogues ride in carriages, where hypocrisy 
‘3 crowned and sincerity degraded. I can’t 
tom eve of this world being governed by 
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an infinite being. If eeyerd is to be done, 
man has got to do it. .\We must depend on — 
ourselves. We musn’t consider the lilies 
of the field—we must sow the field and 
reap and harvest the crops ourselves. I 
want to show you the extent to which the 
church has gone. Religion has never relied 
upon argument. Protestantism never gained 
an inch of soil except at the mouth of the 
cannon or the point of the sword; the 
smallest island in the seas has never been 
taken by Catholic or Protestant except at 
the point of the bayonet. Religion of love 
has always been shot into nations. Who 
are the most war-like nations in the world 
today? Christian nations. Who invent the 
best guns and the greatest cannon for kill- 
ing human beings? Christian nations. Does 
any one of you wish to be a millionaire 
and famous for the rest of his life? Then 
invent a cannon that will blow more Chris- 
tian brains into froth than the best cannon 
will, and your fortune is made, and your 
name will become famous. In the last 
eight years the national debts of Christen- 
dom have increased over $6,000,000,000. 
What Catholic nation is the most orthodox 
today? Spain. And is there any meaner 
nation. What next?. Portugal. What next? 
Italy, the land-covered with brigands, every 
one of which carries an image of the Virgin 
Mary or some favorite saint, and who 
crosses himself with holy water in the 
cathedral before he starts on his brigand 
work. What next? Ireland, poor Ireland, 
crushed beneath the heels of oppression for 
hundreds of years. Why? Simply because 
her oppressor was of a different religion. 
It is religion which has reduced Spain to a 
guitar, Italy to a hand-organ and Ireland 
to exile. What is the most orthodox Prot- 
estant nation today? Scotland! and in 1877 
there were 12,000 women arrested in Glas- 
gow for drunkenness. What nation is the 
most prosperous country in Europe today? 
France. There is a Christian nation, Russia, 
Our President has complimented the Czar 
that God left watching over the sparrows 
and watched over his infamous life and 
saved him from assassination. 

with me to Siberia. Who are these 
poor creatures drawing wagons on their 
hands and knees? Girls of sixteen, seven- 
teen and eighteen or twenty; what are they 
there for? For having said a word in 
favor of human liberty. That is all. Do 
you blame the lovers or the parents of these 
girls if they endeavored to send a bullet 
to the heart of the Czar who allows such 
brutality? In such a case my sympathies 
are closed around the point of the dagger. 
T have said that in many of our states au 
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; a little picture I got from 
church where Shakespeare was buried, 
ing a description of the judgment — Ae 
About fifty fellows were coming out of 
their grave and little devils grabbing them 
by the heels. There was a great cauldron 
with about twenty fellows in it, and devils 
pouring boiling pitch into it; five or six 
more were hung upon hooks by their 
tongues. Right in the other corner were 
some saints, and I never saw ‘such a self- 
satisfied grin on any person’s face in my 
life. They seemed to say to the sinner, 
“How now, Mr. Smartie, what did I tell 
you?” I believe there are lots of clergy- 
men in the United States willing to die to 
‘see men in hell. I once read a little poem, 
translated from the Persian, of a good man 
who worked for seven long years in acts 
of charity and then mounted the steps of 
heaven and knocked at the gate. Who is 
there? cried a voice. Thy slave, O God! 
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‘Again he went back and toi 
seven more years, and then mounted to t! 
gates of heaven and knocked. Who is 
there? Thyself, O God! The gate opened — 
and he entered heaven. The next great — 
thing for us to do is to get God out of © 
religion. Just so long as God is in religion 
there will be popes, cardinals, priests, 
clergy, cathedrals and churches, and all 
these religious creeds coming down from 
high for men to swallow. There will be no 
religious liberty until man himself is the 
source of religion, and humanity takes the 
place of superstition. I want to take a “d” 
from the name of the devil, so as to make 
it evil, and I want to stick an “o” into the 
word ‘God, so that it will be the supreme 
good that men will worship in the future. 
When we do that there will be perfect re- 
ligious liberty, and not till then. Hell is 
rapidly cooling off, and a man will have 
to take his overcoat with him. The liberty 
of man is asserting itself and would event: 
ually become the religion of the world. 
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~ HUMBOLDT. 


Cincinnati Times. 


Robinson’s Opera House was crowded 
last evening. The renowned lecturer Col. R. 
G. Ingersoll gave the following highly in- 
teresting sketch of the life of the great ex- 
plorer Alexander Von Humboldt. Mr. 
Ingersoll was escorted to the stage by a 
number of prominent citizens and intro- 
duced to the audience by the mayor. In 
doing this, his honor said: 

“LapIES AND GENTLEMEN: A brilliant, 
genial gentleman; a man of brains; a man 
greatly respected and admired by all who 
know him, and greatly detested by many of 
those who do not agree with him in opin- 
ion; a man who does his own thinking and 
says what he thinks, but thinks before he 
says anything, is about to address you in 
review of a great, celebrated traveler and 
explorer. He will do this from his own 
standpoint, free and without reserve. Let 
me introduce to you Col. R, G. Ingersoll.” 
[Applause and cheers.] 

Col. Ingersoll stepped to the front of the 
stage and began his eloquent oration on 
Alexander Von Humboldt. 


“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Great minds 
seem to be a part of the infinite. Those 
possessing them seem to be brothers of the 
mountains and the seas. 

Humboldt was one of these. He was one 
of the few, great enough to rise above the 
superstition and prejudice of his time, and 
to know that experience, observation and 
reason are the only basis of knowledge. 

He became one of the greatest of men in 
spite of having been born rich and noble— 
in spite of position. I say in spite of these 
things, because wealth and position are 
generally the enemies of genius and the 
destroyers of talent. [Applause.] 

It is often said of this or that man that 
he is a self-made man; that he was born 
of the poorest and humblest parents, and 
that with every obstacle to overcome he be- 
came great. This is a mistake. Poverty is 


generally an advantage. Most of the intel- 
lectual giants of the world have been nursed 
at the sad but loving breast of poverty. 
Most of those who have climbed highest on 
the shining ladder of fame commenced at . 
the lowest round. They were reared in the 
straw-thatched cottages of Europe; in the 
log-houses of America, in the factories of 
the great cities; in the midst of toil; in the 
smoke and din of labor, and on the verge 
of want. They were rocked by the feet of 
mothers whose hands at the same time 
were busy with the needle or the wheel. 

It is hard for the rich to resist the thou- 
sand allurements of pleasure; and so I say 
that Humboldt, in spite of having been 
born to wealth and high social position be- 
came truly and grandly great. 

In the antiquated and romantic castle of 
Tegel, by the side of the pine forest on the 
shore of the charming lake near the beauti- 
ful city of Berlin, the great Humboldt one 
hundred years ago today was born, and 
there he was educated after the method 
suggested by Rousseau—Campe, the philo- 
logist and critic, and the intellectual Kunth 
being his tutors. There he received the 
impressions that determined his career; 
there the great idea that the universe is 
governed by law, took possession of his 
mind, and there he dedicated his life to 
the demonstration of this sublime truth. 

He came to the conclusion that the source 
of man’s unhappiness is his ignorance of 
nature. 

He longed to give a physical description 
of the universe—a grand picture of nature; 
to account for all phenomena; to discover 
the laws governing the world; to do away 
with that splendid delusion called special 
Providence, and to establish the fact that 
the universe is governed by law. [Ap- 
lause.] 
_ To establish this truth was, and is, of 
infinite importance to mankind. That fact 
is the death-knell of superstition; it gives 
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and animated by internal forces. 

_. For this purpose he turned his attention 
to descriptive botany, traversing distant 
lands and mountain ranges to ascertain 
with certainty the geographical distribution 
of plants. He investigated the laws regulat- 
ing the differences of temperature ana 
climate, and the changes of the atmosphere. 
He studied the formation of the earth’s 
crusts, explored the deepest mines, ascended 
the highest mountains and wandered 
through the craters of extinct volcanoes. 

He became thoroughly acquainted with 
chemistry, with astronomy, with terrestrial 
magnetism; and as the investigation of one 
subject leads to all others, for the reason 
that there is a mutual dependence and a 
mecessary connection between all facts, so 
Humboldt became acquainted with the 
known sciences. 

His fame dose not depend so much upon 
his discoveries (although he discovered 
enough to make hundreds of reputations) 
as upon his vast and splendid generaliza- 
tions. 

He was to science what Shakespeare was 
to the drama. 

He found, so to speak, the world full of 
unconnected facts—all portions of a vast 
system—parts of a machine; he discovered 
the connection that each bears to all; put 
them together, and demonstrated beyond 
all contradiction that the earth is governed 
by law. : q 

He knew that to discover the connection 
of phenomena is the primary aim of all 
natural investigation. He was _ infinitely 
practical. : 

Origin and destiny were questions with 
which he had nothing to do. 

His surroundings made him what he 
was. 

In accordance with a law not fully com- 
prehended, he was a production of his 
time. 

Great men do not live alone; they are 
surrounded by the great; they are the 
instruments used to accomplish the tenden- 
cies of their generation; they fulfill the 
prophecies of their age. 

Nearly all of the scientfic men of the 
eighteenth century had the same idea enter- 
tained by Humboldt, but most of them in a 
dim and confused way. There was, how- 
ever, a general belief among the intelligent 
that the world is governed by law, and 
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or to announce the laws of things. 
plause.] . 

Germany was full of thought, and her — 
universities swarmed with philosophers and 
grand thinkers in every department of 
knowledge. 

Humboldt was the friend and companio 
of the greatest poets, historians, philo- 
logists, artists, statesmen, critics and lo- 
gicians of his time. 

He was the companion of Schiller, who 
believed that man would be regenerated 
through the influence of the Beautiful; of 
Goethe, the grand patriarch of German 
literature; of Wieland, who has been called 
the Voltaire of Germany; of Herber, who 
wrote the outlines of a philosophical his- 
tory of man; or Kotsebue, who lived in 
the world of romance; of Schleiermacher, 
the pantheist of Schlegel, who gave to his 
countrymen the enchanted realm of Shake- 
speare; of the sublime Kant, author of the 
first work published in Germany on Pure 
Reason; of Fichte, the infinite idealist; of 
Schopenhauer, the European Buddhist, who 
followed the great Gautama to the pain- 
less and dreamless Nirvana, and of hun- 
dreds of others, whose names are familiar 
to and honored by the scientific world. 

The German mind had been grandly 
roused from the long lethargy of the dark 
ages of ignorance, fear and faith. Guided 
by the holy light of reason, every depart- 
ment of knowledge was investigated, en- 
riched and illustrated. 

Humboldt breathed the atmosphere of 
investigation; old ideas were abandoned; 
old creeds, hallowed by centuries, were 
thrown aside; thought became courageous; 
the athlete, Reason, challenged to mortal 
combat the monsters of superstition. [Ap- 
plause.] 

No wonder that under these influences 
Humboldt formed the great purpose of 
presenting to the world a picture of nature 
in order that men might, for the first time, 
behold the face of their Mother. 

Europe becoming too small for his genius, 
he visited the tropics in the new world, 
where in the most circumscribed limits he 
could find the greatest number of plants, 
of animals and the greatest diversity of 
climate, that he might ascertain the laws 
governing the production and distribution 
of plants, animals and men, and the effects 
of climate upon them all. He sailed along 
the gigantic Amazon—the mysterious Ori- 


noco—traversed the Pampas—climbed the 
Andes until he stood upon the crags of 
Chimborazo, more than eighteen thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and climbed 
on until blood flowed from his eyes and 
lips. For nearly five years he pursued his 
investigations in the new world, accom- 
panied by the intrepid Bonpland. Nothing 
escaped his attentions. He was the best 
intellectual organ of these new revelations 
of science. He was calm, reflective and 
eloquent; filled with a sense of the beauti- 
ful, and the love of truth. His collections 
were immense, and valuable beyond calcula- 
tion to every science. He endured innum- 
erable hardships, braved countless dangers 
in unknown and savage lands, and ex- 
hausted his fortune for the advancement of 
true learning. : 

Upon his return to Europe he was hailed 
as the second Columbus ; as the scientific 
discoverer of America; as the revealer of 
a new world; as the great demonstrator of 
the sublime truth, that universe is gov- 
erened by law. 

I have seen a picture of the old man, sit- 
ting upon a mountain side—above him the 
eternal snow—below, smiling valley of the 
tropics, filled with vine and palm; his chin 
upon his breast, his eyes deep, thoughtful 
and calm—his forehead majestic—grander 
than the mountains upon which he sat— 
crowned with the snow of his whitened 
hair, he looked the intellectual autocrat of 
this world. 

Not satisfied with his dicoveries in Amer- 
ica, he crossed the steppes of Asia, the 
wastes of Siberia, the great Ural range, 
adding to the knowledge of mankind at 
every step. His energy acknowledged no 
obstacle, his life knew no leisure; every 
day was filled with labor and with thought. 

He was one of the apostles of science, 
and he served his divine master with a 
self-sacrificing zeal that knew no abate- 
ment, with an ardor that constantly in- 
creased, with a devotion unwavering and 
constant as the polar star. 

In order that the people at large might 
have the benefit of his numerous discover- 
ies, and his vast knowledge, he delivered 
at Berlin a course of lectures, consisting 
of sixty-one free addresses, upon the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Five upon the nature and limits of physi- 
cal geography. 

Three were devoted to a history of sci- 
ence. 

Two to inducements to 2 study of nature 
science, 

Sixteen on the heavens, 

Five on the form, density, latent heat, and 
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Four were on the nature of the crust of 
the earth, the hot springs, earthquakes and 
volcanoes. pee Seo 

Two on mountains and the type of their 
formation. | 

Two on the form of the earth’s surface, 
on the connection of continents, and the 
elevation of soil over ravines. : 

Three on the sea as a globular fluid sur: 
rounding the earth. “ 

Ten on the atmosphere as-an elastic fluid 
surrounding the earth, and on the distribu- 
tion of heat. 

One on the geographic distribution of 
organized matter in general. 

Three on the geography of animals, and 

Two on the races of men. 

These lecturers are what is known as the 
Cosmos, and present a scientific picture of 
the world—of infinite diversity in unity— 
a ceaseless motion in the eternal grasp of 

aw. 

These lectures contain the result of his 
investigation, observation and experience; 
they furnish the connection between phen- 
omena; they disclose some of the changes 
through which the earth has passed in the 
countless ages; the history of vegetation, 
animals and men, the effects of climate 
upon individuals and nations, the relation 
we sustain to other worlds, and demonstrate 
that all phenomena, whether insignificant 
or grand, exist in accordance with inex- 
orable law. 

There are some truths, however, that we 
never should forget: Superstition has al- 
ways been the relentless enemy of science; 
faith has been a hater of demonstration; 
hypocrisy has been sincere only in its dread 
of truth, and all religions are inconsistent 
with mental freedom. 

Since the murder of Hypatia in the fifth 
century, when the polished blade of Greek 
philosophy was broken by the club of ig- 
norant Catholicism, until today, supersti- 
tion has detested every effort of reason. 

It is almost impossible to conceive of the 
completeness of the victory that the church 
achieved over philosophy. For ages science 
was utterly ignored; thought was a poor 
slave; an ignorant priest was master of the 
world; faith put out the eyes of the soul; 
the reason was a trembling coward; the 
imagination was set on fire of hell; every 
human feeling was sought to be suppressed: 
love was considered infinitely sinful; pjeas- 
ure was the road to eternal fire, and God 
was supposed to be happy only when his 
children were miserable. The world was 
governed by an Almighty’s whim; prayers 
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stilence, famine and death in 


_ —or displeasure rather; heaven was full of 

inconsistent malevolence, and earth of ig- 
norance, Everything was done to appease 
the divine wrath; every public calamity was 
caused by the sins of the people; by a 
failure to pay tithes, or for having, even 
in secret, felt a disrespect for a priest. To 
the poor multitude the earth was a kind of 
enchanted forest, full of demands ready to 
devour, and theological serpents lurking 
with infinite power to fascinate and torture 
the unhappy and impotent soul. Life to 
them was a dim and mysterious labyrinth, 
in which they wandered weary and lost, 
guided by priests as bewildered as them- 
selves, without knowing that at every step 
the Ariadne of reason offered them the 
long lost clue. [Applause.] 

The very heavens were full of death; the 
lightning was regarded as the glittering 
vengeance of God, and the earth was thick 
with snares for the unwary feet of man. 
The soul was supposed to be crowded with 
the wild beasts of desire; the heart to be 
totally corrupt, prompting only to crime; 
virtues were regarded as deadly sins in 
disguise; there was a continual warfare 
being waged between the Deity and the 
Devil, for the possession of every soul; 
the latter generally being considered vic- 
torious. The flood, the tornado, the vol- 
cano, were all evidences of the displeasure 
of heaven, and the sinfulness of man. The 
blight that withered, the frost that black- 
ened, the earthquake that devoured; were 
the messengers of the Creator. 

The world was governed by Fear. 

Against all the evils of nature, there was 
known only the defence of prayer, for fast- 
ing, of credulity and devotion. Man in lis 
helplessness endeavored to soften the heart 
of God. The faces of the multiude were 
blanched with fear, and wet with tears: 
they were the prey of hypocrites, kings and 
priests. [Applause and cheers.] 

My heart bleeds when I contemplate the 
sufferings endured by the millions now 
dead; of those who lived when the world 
appeared to be insane; when the heavens 
were filled with an infinite Horror who 
snatched babes with dimpled hands and 
rosy cheeks from the white breasts of 
mothers, and dashed them into an abyss of 
eternal flames. 

Slowly, beautifully, like the coming of 
the dawn, came the grand truth, that the 
universe is governed by law; that disease 


t of things, halt the , 
nature could produce | bad 


rms. There was no idea of the 
3 all depended upon divine pleasure | 


waves of the sea for prayer; that paying — 
tithes causes, rather than prevents famine; 
that pleasure is not sin; that happiness is 


the only good; that demons and gods exist _ 
only in the imagination; that faith is a 


lullaby sung to put the soul to sleep; that 
devotion is a bribe that fear offers to sup- 
posed power; that offering rewards in an- 
other world for obedience in this, is simply 
buying a soul on credit; that knowledge 
consists in ascertaining the laws of nature, 
and that wisdom is the science of happi- 
ness. Slowly, gradually, beautifully, these 
truths are dawning upon mankind. 

From Copernicus we learned that this 
earth is only a grain of sand on the infinite 
shore of the universe; that everywhere we 
are surrounded by shining worlds vastly 
greater than our own, all moving and exist- 
ing in accordance with law. True, the 
earth began to grow small, but man began 
to grow great. [Applause.] 

The moment the fact was established 
that other worlds are governed by law, it 
was only natural to conclude that our little 
world was also under its dominion. The 
old theological method of accounting for 
physical phenomena by the pleasure and 
displeasure of the Deity was, by the intel- 
lectual, abandoned. They found that dis- 
ease, death, life, thought, heat, cold, the 
seasons, the winds, the dreams of man, the 
instincts of animals—in short, that all 
physical and mental phenomena are gov- 
erned by law, absolute, eternal and inex- 
orable. 

Let it be understood by the term Law is 
meant the same invariable relation of suc- 
cession and resemblance predicted of all 
facts springing from like conditions. Law 
is a fact—not a cause. It is a fact, that 
like conditions produce like results: this 
fact is Law. When we say that the uni- 
verse is governed by law, we mean that 
this fact, called law, is incapable of change; 
that it is, has been, and forever will be, 
the same inexorable, immutable, Fact, in- 
separable from all phenomena. Law, in 
this sense, was not enacted or made. It 
could not have been otherwise than as it 
is. That which necessarily exists has no 
creator. 

Only a few years ago this earth was con- 
sidered the real center of the universe; all 
the stars were supposed to revolve around 
this insignificant atom. The German mind, 
more than any other, has done away with 
this piece of egotism, Purbach and Mul- 


 Jerus, in the fifteenth century, contributed 
most to the advancement of astronomy in 


their day. To the latter, the world is in- 


debted for the introduction of decimal 
fractions, which completed our arithmetical 
notation, and formed the second of the 
steps by which, in modern times, the science 
of numbers has been so greatly improved ; 
and yet, both of these men believed in the 
most childish absurdities, at least in enough 
of them, to die without their orthodoxy 
having ever been suspected. 

Next came the Great Copernicus, and he 
stands at the head of the heroic thinkers 
of his time, who had the courage and the 
mental strength to break the chains of 
prejudice, custom, and authority, and to 
establish truth on the basis of experience, 
observation and reason, He removed the 
earth, so to speak, from the center of the 
universe, and ascribed to it a twofold 
motion, and demonstrated the true position 
which it occupies in the solar system. 

At his bidding the earth began to revolve. 
At the command of his genius it com- 
menced its grand flight amid the eternal 
constellations around the sun. 

For fifty years his discoveries were dis- 
regarded. All at once, by the exertions of 
Galileo, they were kindled into so grand a 
conflagration as to consume the philosophy 
of Aristotle, to alarm the hierarchy of 
Rome, and to threaten the existence of 
every opinion not founded upon experience, 
observation and reason. 

The earth was no longer considered a 
universe, governed by the caprices of some 
revengeful Deity, who had made the stars 
out of what he had left after completing 
the world, and had stuck thefh in the sky 
simply to adorn the night. 

I have said this much concerning astrono- 
my because it was the first splendid step 
forward! The first sublime blow that 
shattered the lance and shivered the shield 
of superstition; the first real help that man 
received from heaven; because it was the 
first great lever placed beneath the altar 
of a false religion; the first revelation of 
the infinite to man; the first authoritative 
declaration, that the universe is governed 
by law; the first science that gave the lie 
direct to the cosmogony of barbarism, and 
because it is the sublimest victory that the 
treason has achieved. 

In speaking of astronomy, I have con- 
fined myself to the discoveries made since 
the revival of learning. Long ago, on the 
banks of the Ganges, ages before Coperni- 
cus lived, Aryabhatta taught that the earth 
is a sphere, and revolves on its own axis. 
This, however, does not detract from the 
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of the Hindu been lost in the midnight 
of Europe—in the age of faith, and Coper~ 
nicus was as much a discoverer as though 
Aryabhatta had never lived. 

In this short address there is no time to 


| speak of other sciences, and to point out 


the particular evidence furnished by each, 


to establish the dominion of law, nor to 


more than mention the name of Descartes, 
the first who undertook to give an explana- 
tion of the celestial motions, or who formed 
the vast and philosophic conception of re- 
ducing all the phenomena of the universe 
to the same law; of Montaigne, one of the 
heroes of common sense; of Galvin, whose 
experiments gave the telegraph to the 
world; of Voltaire, who contributed more 
than any other of the sons of men to the 
destruction of religious intolerance; of 
August Comte, whose genius erected to it- 
self a monument that still touches the stars; 
of Guttenberg, Watt, Stephenson, Ark- 
wright, all soldiers of science in the grand 
army of the dead kings. 


The glory of science is, that it is free- 
ing the soul—breaking the mental manacles 
—getting the brain out of bondage—giving 
courage to thought—filling the world with 
mercy, justice and joy. [Applause.] 

Science found agriculture plowing with 


a stick—reaping with a sickle—commerce 
at the mercy of the treacherous waves and 
the inconstant winds—a world without 
books—without schools—man denying the 
authority of reason, employing his ingen- 
uity in the manufacture of instruments of 
torture, in building inquisitions and cathe- 
drals. If found the land filled with mali- 
cious monks—with persecuting Protestants, 
and the burners of men. If found a world. 
full of fear; ignorance upon its knees; 
credulity the greatest virture; women treat- 
ed like beasts of burden; cruelty the only 
means of reformation. If found the world 
at the mercy of disease and famine; men 
trying to read their facts in the stars, 
and to tell their fortunes by signs and 
wonders; generals think to conquer their 
enemies by making the sign of the cross, 
or by telling a rosary. It found all history 
full of petty and ridiculous falsehood, and 
the Almighty was supposed to spend most 
of his time turning sticks into snakes, 
drowning boys for swimming on Sunday, 
and killing little children for the purpose 
of converting their parents. It found the 
earth filled with slaves and tyrants, the 
people in all countries down-trodden, half - 
sai half starved, without reason in the 
world, 
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wned upon his brain, 
before he had heard the sublime de- 
ation that the universe is governed by 


eae oak 
For the change that has taken place we 


lever capable of raising mankind. Abject 
faith is barbarism; reason is civilization. 
To obey is slavish; to act from sense of 
obligation perceived by the reason, is noble. 
Ignorance worships mystery; Reason ex- 
plains it: the one grovels, the other soars. 

No wonder that fable is the’ enemy of 
knowledge. A man with a false diamond 
shuns the society of lapidaries, and it is 
upon this principle that supersitition abhors 
science. ‘Applause.] wick 

In allsages the people have honored those 
who dishonored them. They have worshiped 
their destroyers; they have canonized the 
most gigantic liars, and buried the great 
thieves in marble and gold. Under the loft- 
est monuments sleeps the dust of murder. 

Imposture has always worn a crown. 

The world is beginning to change because 
the people are beginning to think. To think 
is to advance. Everywhere the great minds 
are investigating the creeds and the super- 
stitions of men—the phenomena of nature, 
and the laws of things. At the head of this 
great army of investigators stood Hum- 
boldt—the serene leader of an intellectual 
host—a king by the suffrage of Science, 
and the divine right of Genius. 

And to-day we are not honoring some 
butcher called a soldier—some wily poli- 
tician called a statesman—some robber 
called a king—nor some malicious meta- 
physician called a saint We are honoring 
the grand Humboldt, whose victories were 
all achieved in the arena of thought; who 
destroyed prejudice, ignorance and error— 
not men, who to the knowledge, the wealth, 
and the happiness of all mankind. [Applause 
and cheers. |] 

His life was pure, his aims lofty, his 
iearning varied and profound, and his 
achievements vast. 

We honor him because he has ennobled 
our race, because he has contributed as 
much as any man living or dead to the real 


condition of man when the | prosperity otteal 


-are indebted solely to science—the only | pronouncing his name with reverance andre- _ 


cause he honored us—because 
acy of glory to every human being, 
these reasons he is honored throughout th 
world. Millions are doing homage to h 
genius at this moment, and millions are — 


counting what he accomplished. [Ap- | 
plause.] cg 

We associate the name of Humboldt with | 
oceans, continents, mountains and volcanoes 
—with the great palms—the wide deserts— 
the snow-lipped craters of the Andes—with 
primeval forests and European capitals— 
with wildernesses and universities—with 
savages and savans—with the lonely rivers 
of unpeopled wastes—with peaks and 
pampas, and steppes, and cliffs and crags— = 
with the progress of the world—with every 
science known to man and with every star 
glittering in the immensity of space. 

Humboldt adopted none of the soul- 
shrinking creeds of his day; wasted none 
of his time in the stupidities, inanities and 
contradictions of theological metaphysics; 
he did not endeavor to harmonize the as- 
tronomy and geology of a barbarous peo- 
ple with the science of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Never, for one moment, did he aban- 
don the sublime standard of truth; he in- 
vestigated, he studied, he thought, he sepa- 
rated the gold from the dross in the cru- 
cible of his grand brain. He was never 
found on his knees before the altar of su- 
perstition. He stood erect by the grand 
tranquil column of Reason. He was an 
admirer, a lover, an adorer of Nature, and 
at the age of ninety, bowed by the weight 
of nearly a century, covered with the in- 
signia of honor, loved by a nation, re- 
spected by a world, with kings for his serv- 
ants, he laid his weary head upon her 
bosom—upon the bosom of the universal 
Mother—and with her loving arms around 
him, sank into that slumber called Death. 

History added another name to the starry 
scroll of the immortals. 

The world is his monument; upon the 
eternal granite of her hills he inscribed his 
name, and there upon everlasting stone his 
genius wrote this, the sublimest of truths: 

“Tue UNIVERSE 1S GOVERNED BY Law!” 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE — 


apres AND GENTLEMEN: The Declaration 
of Independence is the grandest, the brav- 
est, and the profoundest political document 
that was ever signed by the representatives 
of a people. It is the embodiment of phys- 
ical and moral courage, and of political 
wisdom. . 

I say of physical courage because it was 
a declaration of war against the most pow- 
erful nation then on the globe; a declara- 
tion of war by thirteen weak, unorganized 
colonies, a declaration of war by a few 
people, without military stores, without 
wealth, without strength, against the most 
powerful kingdom on the earth; a declara- 
tion of war made when the British navy— 
at that day the mistress of every sea—was 
hovering along the coast of America, look- 
ing after defenseless towns and villages to 
ravish and destroy. It was made when 
thousands of English soldiers were upon 
our soil, and when the principal cities of 
America were in the substantial possession 
of the enemy. And so, I say, all things 
considered, it was the bravest political 
document ever signed by man. And if it 
was physically brave, the moral courage of 
the document is almost infinitely beyond the 
physical. They had the courage not only, 
but they had the almost infinite wisdom to 
declare that all men are created equal. 
[Applause.] 

With one blow, with one stroke of the 
pen, they struck down all the cruel, heart- 
less barrriers that aristocracy, that priest- 
craft, that kingcraft had raised between 
man and man. They struck down with one 
immortal blow that infamous spirit of caste 
that makes a God almost a beast, and a 
beast almost a god. With one word, with 
one blow, they wiped away and utterly de- 
stroyed all that had been done by centuries 
of war—centuries of hypocrisy—centuries 
of injustice. 

What more did they do? They then de- 
clared that each man has a right to live, 
And what does that mean? It means that 
he has the right to make his living. It 
means that he has the right to breathe the 


air, to work the land, that he stands the 
equal of every other human being beneath 
the shining stars, entitled to the product 
of his labor—the labor of his hand and of 
his brain. 


What more? That every man. has the 
right to pursue his own happiness in his 
own way. Grander words than these have 
never been spoken by man. 


And what more did these men say? They 
laid down the doctrine that governments 
were instituted among men for the pur- 
pose of preserving the rights of the people. 
The old idea was that people existed solely 
for the benefit of the state—that is to say, 
for kings and nobles. 


The old idea was that the people were 
the wards of king and priest—that their 
bodies belonged to one and their souls to 
the other. 


And what more? That the people are 
the source of political power. That was 
not only a revelation, but it was a revolu- 
tion. It changed the ideas of people with 
regard to the source of political power. 
For the first time it made human beings 
men. What was the old idea? The old 
idea was that no political power came from, 
nor in any manner belonged to the people. 
The old idea was that the political power 
came from the clouds; that the political 
power came in some miraculous way from 
heaven; that it came down to kings, and 
queens and robbers. That was the old 
idea. The nobles lived upon the labor of 
the people; the people had no rights; the 
nobles stole what they had and divided with 
the kings, and the kings pretended to di- 
vide what they stole with God Almighty. 
The source, then, of political power was 
from above. The people were responsible 
to the nobles, the nobles to the king, and 
the people had no political right whatever, 
no more than the wild beasts of the forest. 
The kings were responsible to God; not the 
people. They were responsible to the. 
clouds not to the toiling millions they 
robbed and plundered. 
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pathers in this declaration 
eversed this thing, and 


aid : 
f p 1 power, and their rulers—these 
presidents, these kings—are but the agents 


? and servants of the great, sublime people. 


For the first time, really, in the history of 
the world, the king was made to get off 
the throne, and the people were royally 
seated thereon. The people became the 
sovereigns, and the old sovereigns became 
the servants and the agents of the people. 
It is hard for you and me now to imagine 
even the immense results of that change. 
It is hard for you and me, at this day, to 
understand how thoroughly it had been in- 
grained in the brain of almost every man, 
that the king had some wonderful right 
over him; that in some strange way the 
king owned him; that in some miraculous 
manner he belonged, body and soul, to 
somebody who rode on a horse, to some- 
pody with epaulettes on his shoulders and 
‘a tinsel crown upon his brainless head. 
[Applause.] 

Our forefathers had been educated in 
that idea, and when they first landed on 
American shores they believed it. They 
thought they belonged to somebody, and 
that they must be loyal to some thief, who 
could trace his pedigree back to antiquity’s 
most successful robber. 

It took a long time for them to get that 
idea out of their heads and hearts. They 
were three thousand miles away from the 
despotisms of the old world, and every 
wave of the sea was an assistant to them. 
The distance helped to disenchant their 
minds of that infamous belief, and every 
mile between them and the pomp and glory 
- of monarchy helped to put republican ideas 
and thoughts into their minds. Besides 
that, when they came to this country, when 
the savage was in the forest, and three 
thousands miles of waves on the other 
side, meanaced by barbarians on the one 
side, and famine on the other, they learned 
that a man who had courage, a man who 
had thought, was as good as any other man 
in the world, and they built up, as it were, 
in spite of themselves, little republics. And 
the man that had the most nerve and heart 
was the best man, whether he had any 
noble blood in his veins or not. [Applause.] 

It has been a favorite idea with me that 
our forefathers were educated by Nature; 
that they grew grand as the continent upon 
which they landed; that the great rivers— 
the wide plains—the splendid lakes—the 
lonely forests—the sublime mountains— 
that all these things stole into and became 
a part of their being, and they grew great 


as the country in which they lived. ' 
people, they are the source | 


ie 


began to hate the narrow, contracted vie 
of Euroupe. They were educated by the 
surroundings, and every little colony ha 
to be, to a certain extent, a republic. The 
kings of the old world endeavored to 
parcel out this land to their favorites. But 
there were too many Indians. There was 
too much courage required for them to take 
and keep it, and so men had to come here 
who were dissatisfied with the old country 
—who were dissatisfied with England, dis- 
satisfied with France, with Germany, with 
Ireland and Holland. The kings’ favorites 
stayed at home. Men same here for lib- 
erty and on account of certain principles 
they entertained and held dearer than life. 
And they were willing to work, willing to 
fell the forests, to fight the savages, will- 
ing to go through all the hardships, perils 
and dangers of a new country, of a new 
land; and the consequences was that our 
country was settled by brave and adven- 
turous spirits; by men who had opinions 
of their own and were willing to live in 
the wild forests for the sake of expressing 
these opinions, even if they expressed them 
only to trees, rocks, and savage men. The 
best blood of the old world came to the 
new. 

When they first came over they did not 
have a great deal of political philosophy, 
nor the best ideas of liberty. We might 
as well tell the truth. When the Puritans 
first came, they were narrow. They did 
not understand what liberty meant—what 
religious liberty, what political liberty, was; 
but they found out in a few years. There 
was one feeling among them that rises to 
their eternal honor like a white shaft to 
the clouds—they were in favor of educa- 
tion. Wherever they went they built school 
houses, introduced books, and ideas of lit- 
erature. They believed that every man 
should know how to read and write, and 
should find out all that his capacity allowed 
him to comprehend. That is the glory of 
the Puritan fathers. 

They forgot in a little while what they 
had suffered, and they forgot to apply the 
principle of universal liberty—of toleration. 
Some of the colonies did not forget it, and 
I want to give credit where credit should 
be given. The Catholics of Maryland were 
the first people on the continent to declare 
universal religious toleration. Let this be 
remembered to their eternal honor.: Let it 
be remembered to the disgrace of the Pro- 
testant government of England,: that it 
caused this grand law to be repealed. And 
to the honor and credit of the Catholics of 
Maryland let it be remembered, that the 


moment they got back into power they re- 
enacted the old law. The Baptists of Rhode 
Island also, led by Roger Williams, were 
in favor of universal religious liberty. — 

No American should fail to honor Roger 
Williams. He was the first grand advocate 
of the liberty of the soul. He was in favor 
of the eternal divorce of church and state. 
So far as I know, he was the only man at 
that time in this country who was in favor 
of real religious liberty. While the Cath- 
olics of Maryland declared in favor of re- 
ligious toleration, they had no idea of re- 
ligious liberty. They would not allow any 
one to call in question the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
They stood ready with branding iron and 
gallows to burn and choke out of man the 
idea that he had a right to think and to 
express his thoughts. 

So many religions met in our country— 
so many theories and dogmas came in con- 
tact—so many follies, mistakes and stupid- 
ities became acquainted with each other, 
that religion began to fall somewhat into 
disrepute. Besides this, the question of a 
new nation began to take precedence of all 
others. 

The people were too much interested in 
this world to quarrel about the next. The 
preacher was lost in the patriot. The Bible 
was read to find passages against kings. 

Everybody was discussing the rights of 
man. Farmers and mechanics suddenly be- 
came statesmen, and in every shop and 
cabin nearly every question was asked and 
answered. 

During these years of political excite- 
ment the interest in religion bated to that 
degree that a common purpose animated 
men of all sects and creeds. [Applause.] 

At last our fathers became tired of be- 
ing colonists—tired of writing and reading 
and signing petitions and presenting them 
on their bended knees to an idiot king. They 
began to have an aspiration to form a new 
nation; to be citizens of a new republic 
instead of subjects of an old monarchy. 
They had the idea. The Puritans, the 
Catholics, the Episcopalians, the Baptists, 
the Quakers, and a few Free Thinkers, all 
had the idea that they would form a new 
nation. 

Now, do not understand that all our 
fathers were in favor of independence. Do 
not understand that they were all like Jef- 
ferson; that they were all like Adams or 
Lee; that they were all like Thomas Paine 
or John Hancock. There were thousands 
and thousands of them who were opposed 
to American independence. There were 
thousands and thousands who said: “When 
you say men are created equal, it is lie; 


| when you say the political power resides 


in the great body of the people, it is false.” 
Thousands and thousands of them said: 
“We prefer Great Britain.” But the men 


| who were in favor of independence, the 


men who knew that a new nation must be 
born, went on full of hope and courage, 
and nothing could daunt or stop or stay 


the heroic, fearless few. 


They met in Philadelphia; and the reso- 
lution was moved by Lee of Virginia that 
the colonies ought to be independent states, 
and ought to dissolve their political connec- 
tion with Great Britain. 

They made up their minds that a new 
nation must be formed. All nations had 
been, so to speak, the wards of some 
church. The religious idea as to the 
source of power had been at the foundation 
of all governments and had been the bane 
and curse of man. 

Happily for us, there was no church 
strong enough to dictate to the rest. For- 
tunately for us, the colonists not only but 
the colonies differed widely in their re- 
ligious views. There were the Puritans, 
who hated the Episcopalians; and the Epis- 
copalians, who hated the Catholics; and _ 
the Catholics, who hated both, while the 
Quakers held them all in contempt. There 
they were, of every sort and color and 
kind, and how was it that they came to- 
gether? They had a common aspiration. 
They wanted to form a new nation. More 
than that, most of them cordially hated 
Great Britain; and they pledged each 
other to forget their religious prejudices 
for a time, at least, and agreed that there 
should be only one religion until they got 
through—and that was the religion of pa- 
triotism. They solemnly agreed that the 
new nation should not belong to any par- 
ticular church but that it should secure the’ 
rights of all. 

Our fathers founded the first secular 
government that was ever founded in this 
world. Recollect that. The first secular 
government; the first government that said 
every church has exactly the same rights, 
and no more; every religion has the same 
rights, and no more. In other words, our 
fathers were the first men who had the 
sense, who had the genius, to know that 
no church should be allowed to have a 
sword; that it should be allowed only to 
exert its moral influence. [Applause.] 

You might as well have a. government 
united by force with Art, or with Poetry, 
or with Oratory as with Religion. Relig 
ion should have the influence upon man-_ 
kind that its goodness, that its morality, its 
justice, its charity, its reason, and its ar- 
gument give it, and no more. Religion 
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1 etter never be uttered. 
Forgiveness ought not to go in partnership 
with shot and shell. Love need not carry 
knives and revolvers. 
So our fathers said: “We will form a 
secular government, and under the flag 
which we are going to enrich our air 
we will allow. every man to worship God 
as he thinks best.” They said: 
is an individual thing between each man 
and his Creator, and he can worship as he 
pleases and as he desires.” And why did 
they do this? The history of the world 
warned them that the liberty of man was 
not safe in the clutch and grasp of any 
church. They had read of and seen the 
‘tthumbscrews, the racks and the dungeons 
of the Inquisition. They knew all about 
the hypocrisy of the olden time. They 
knew that the church had stood side by 
side with the throne; that the high priests 
were hypocrites, and that the kings were 
robbers. They also knew that if they gave 
to any church power, it would corrupt the 
best church in the world. And so they 
said that power must not reside in a 
church, nor in a sect, but power must be 
wherever humanity is—in the great body 
of the people. And the officers and serv- 
ants of the people must be responsible to 
them. And so I say again, as I said in the 
commencement, this is the wisest, the pro- 
foundest, the bravest political decument 
that ever was written. ; 

They turned, as I tell you, everything 
squarely about. They derived all their 
authority from the people. They did away 
forever with the theological idea of gov- 
ernment. 

And what more did they say? They 
said that whenever the rulers abused this 
authority, this power, incapable of destruc- 
tion, returned to the people. How did they 
come to say this? I will tell you; they 

ere pushed into it. How? They felt that 
they were oppressed; and whenever a man 
feels that he is the subject of injustice, his 
perception of right and wrong is wonder- 
fully quickened. 

Nobody was ever in prison wrongfully 
who did not believe in the writ of habeas 
corpus. Nobody ever suffered wrongfully 
without instantly having ideas of justice. 

And they began to inquire what rights 
the king of Great Britain had. They be- 
gan to search for the charter of his au- 


thority. ‘They beg: 
| ciety must be founded, and when they | 


“Religion | 


: ey began to investigate 
dig down to the bedrock upon which 
down there—forced there, too, by their o 
pressors; forced against their own prej 
dices and education—they found at the bot- 
tom of things, not lords, not nobles, not 
pulpits, not thrones, but humanity and the ~ 
rights of men. [Tremendous cheering.] _ 

And so they said, we are men; we are 
men, They found out they were men. And 
the next they said was: “We will be free 
men; we are weary of being colonists; we 
are tired of being subjects; we are men; 
and these colonies ought to be states; and. 
these states ought to be a nation; and that 
nation ought to drive the last British sol- 
dier into the sea.” And so they signed that 
brave declaration of independence. 

I thank every one of them from the bot- 
tom of my heart for signing that sublime 
declaration. I thank them for their courage 
—for their patriotism—for their wisdom— 
for the splendid confidence in themselves 
and in the human race. I thank them 
for what they did and for what we have 
received—for what they suffered and for 
what we enjoy. [Applause.] 

What would we have been if we had 
remained colonists and subjects? What 
would we have been today? Nobodies— 
ready to get down on our knees and crawl 
in the very dust at the sight of somebody 
that was supposed to have in him some 
drop of blood that flowed in the veins of 
that mailed marauder, that royal robber 
William the Conqueror. 

They signed that declaration of inde- 
pendence, although they knew that it would 
produce a long, terrible and bloody war. 
They looked forward and saw poverty, de- 
privation, gloom and death. But they also 
saw on the wrecked clouds of war the 
beautiful bow of freedom. 

These grand men were enthusiastic; and 
the world has only been raised by enthu- 
siasts. In every country there has been 
a few who have given a national aspira- 
tion to the people. The enthusiasts of 
1776 were the builders and framers of 
this great and splendid government; and 
they were the men who saw, although oth- 
ers did not, the golden fringe of the man- 
tle of glory that will finally cover this 
world. They knew, they felt, they believed 
that they would give a new constellation 
to the political heavens—that they would 
make the Americans a grand people— 
meee as the continent upon which they 
lived. 

The war commenced. There was little 
money, and less credit. The new nation 
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had but few friends. To a great extent | 


each soldier of freedom had to clothe an 
feed himself. He was poor and pure— 
brave and good—and so he went to the 
fields of death to fight for the rights of 
man. 

What did the soldier have when he went? 

He left his wife and children. 

Did he leave them in a beautiful home, 
surrounded by civilization, in the repose 
of law, in the security of a great and pow- 
‘erful republic? 

No. He left his wife and children on 
the edge, on the fringe of the boundless 
forest, in which crouched and crept the 
red savage, who was at that time the ally of 
the still more savage Briton. He left his wife 
to defend herself, and he left the prattling 
babes to be defended by their mother and 
by Nature. The mother made the living; 
she planted the corn and the potatoes and 
hoed them in the sun, raised the children, 
and in the darkness of night told them 
about their brave father and the “sacred 
cause.” She told them that in a little 
while the war would be over and father 
would come back covered with honor and 
glory. 

Think of the women, of the sweet chil- 
dren, who listened for the footsteps of the 
dead—who waited through the sad and 
desolate years for the ones who never came. 

The soldiers of 1776 did not march away 
with music and banners. They went in 
silence, looked at and gazed after by eyes 
filled with tears. They went to meet, not 
an equal but a superior—to fight five times 
their number—to make a desperate stand— 
to stop the advance of the enemy—and 
then, when the ammunition gave out, seek 
ie protection of rocks, of rivers, and of 

ills. 

Let me say here: The greatest test of 
courage on the earth is to bear defeat 
without losing heart. That army is the 
bravest that can be whipped the greatest 
number of times and fight again. 

Over the entire territory, so to speak, 
then settled by our forefathers, they were 
driven again and again. Now and then 
they would meet the English with some- 
thing like equal numbers, and then the 
eagle of victory would proudly perch upon 
the stripes and stars. And so they went 
on as best they could, hoping and fighting, 
until they came to the dark and somber 
gloom of Valley Forge. 

There were very few hearts then be- 
neath that flag which did not begin to 
think that the struggle was useless; that 
all the blood and treasure had been spent 
and shed in vain. But there were some 


men gifted with that wonderful prophecy — 
d | that fulfills itself, and that wonderful mag- 


netic power that makes heroes of every- 
body they come in contact with. 

And so our fathers went through the 
gloom of that terrible time and still fought 
on. Brave men wrote grand words, cheer- 
ing the despondent; brave men did brave 
deeds; the rich man gave his wealth; the 
poor man gave his life, until at last, by the 
victory of Yorktown, the old banner won 
its place in the air and became glorious for- 
ever. [Applause.] = 

Seven long years of war—fighting for 
what? For the principle that all men are 
created equal—a truth that nobody ever 
disputed except a scoundrel; nobody, no- 
body in the entire history of the world. 
No man ever denied that truth who was 
not a rascal and at heart a thief; never, 
never, and never will. What else were 
they fighting for? Simply that in Amer- 
ica every man should have a right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. No- 
body ever denied that except a villain; 
never, never. It has been denied by 
kings; they were thieves. It has been’ de- 
nied by statesmen; they were liars. It 
has been denied by priests, by clergymen, 
by cardinals, by bishops, and by popes; 
eS were hypocrites. (Vociferous cheer- 
ing. 

What else were they fighting for? For 
the idea that all political power is vested 
in the great body of the people. The great 
body of the people make all the money; 
do all the work. They plow the land; cut 
down the forests. They produce every- 
thing that is produced. Then who shall 
say what shall be done with what is Dro: 
duced except the producer? Is it the non 
producing thief sitting on a throne sur’ 
rounded by vermin? 

The history of civilization is the history 
of the slow and painful enfranchisement 
of the human race. In the olden times the 
family was a monarchy, the father being 
the monarch. The mother and children 
were the veriest slaves. The will of the 
father was the supreme law. He had the 
power of life and death. It took thousands 
of years to civilize this father; thousands 
of years to make the conditions of wife 
and mother and child even tolerable. 
A_ few families constituted a tribe; the 
tribe had a chief; the chief was a tyrant; 
a few tribes formed a nation; the nation 
was governed by a king, who was also a 
tyrant. A strong nation robbed, plun- - 
dered, and took captive the weaker ones, 
This was the commencement of human 
slavery. 


ered 
is 101 le fo th 
2 t no possible crime uncom- 
l, no possible cruelty unperpetrated. 
It has been practiced and defended by all 
ations in some form. It has been upheld 
by all religions. It has been defended by 
nearly every pulpit. From the profits de- 
rived from the slave trade churches have 
- been built, cathedrals reared, and priests 
paid. Slavery has been blessed by bishop, 
by cardinal, and by pope. It has received 
the sanction of statesmen, of kings, and 
queens. It has been defended by the 
throne, the pupit, and the bench. Mon- 
archs have shared in the profits. Clergy- 
men have taken their part of the spoil, re- 
citing passages of Scripture in its defense 
at the same time, and judges have taken 
eves portion in the name of equity and 
aw. 

Only a few years ago our ancestors 
were slaves. Only a few years ago they 
passed with and belonged to the soil, like 
coal under it and rocks on it. Only a few 
years ago they were treated like beasts of 
burden, worse far than we treat our ani- 
mals at the present day. Only a few years 
ago it was a crime in England for a man 
to have a Bible in his house—a crime for 
which men were hanged and their bodies 
afterward burned. Only a few years ago 
fathers could, and did, sell their children. 
Only a few years ago our ancestors were 
not allowed to speak or write their 
thoughts—that being a crime. Only a few 
years ago to be honest, at least in the ex- 
pression of your ideas, was a felony. To 
do right was a capital offense; and in those 
days chains and whips were the incentives 
to labor and the prevention of thought. 
Honesty was a vagrant, Justice a fugitive, 
and Liberty in chains. Only a few years 
ago men were denounced because they 
doubted the inspiration of the Bible— 
because they denied miracles and laughed 
at the wonders. recounted by the ancient 
Jews. [Applause.] 

Only a few years ago a man had to be- 
lieve in the total depravity of the human 
heart in order to be respectable. Only a 
few years ago people who thought God 
too good to punish in eternal flames an un- 

baptized child were considered infamous. 
[Applause.] 

As soon as our ancestors began to get 
free they began to enslave others. With 
an inconsistency that defies explanation, 
they practiced upon others the same out- 
rages that had been perpetrated upon them. 
As soon as white slavery began to be abol- 
ished black slavery commenced. In this 


he human imagi-— 
ive the horrors of slav-— 


infamous traffic nearly every nation of 
rope embarked. 


discarded; pity fled from the human breast; — 


of the trade; avarice was deaf; religion 


refused to hear; the trade went on; the 


governments of Europe upheld it in the 


name of commerce—in the name of civil- 
ization and of religion. 


Our fathers knew the history of caste, 
They knew that in the despotisms of the 
old world it was a disgrace to be useful. 
They knew that a mechanic was esteemed 
as hardly the equal of a hound, and far 
below a blooded horse. They knew; that 
a nobleman held a son of labor in con- 
tempt; that he had no rights the royal 
loafers were bound to respect. 

The world has changed. 

The other day there came shoemakers, 
potters, workers in wood and iron, from 
Europe and they were received in the city 
of New York as though they had been 
princes. They had been sent by the great 
republic of France to examine into the 
arts and manufacutres of the great repub- 
lic of America. They looked a thousand 
times better to me than the Edward Al- 
berts and Albert Edwards—the royal ver- 
min that live on the body politic. And I 
would think much more of our govern- 
ment if it would fete and feast them, in- 
stead of wining and dining the imbeciles 
of a royal line. [Loud and long continued 
applause.] 


Our fathers devoted their lives and for- 
tunes to the grand work of founding a 
government for the protection of the rights 
of man. The theological idea as to the 
source of political power has poinsoned 
the web and woof of every government in 
the world, and our fathers banished it 
from this continent forever. 


What we want today is what our fathers 
wrote down. They did not attain to their 
ideal; we approach it nearer, but have not 
reached it yet. We want not only the in- 
dependence of state, not only the inde- 
pendence of a nation, but something far 
more glorious—the absolute independence 
of the individual. That is what we want. 
ft want it so that I, one of the children of 
Nature, can stand on an equality with the 
rest; that I can say this is my air, my sun- 
shine, my earth, and I have a right to live, 
and hope, and aspire, and labor, and enjoy 
the fruit of that labor, as much as any in- 
dividual or any nation on the face of the 
globe. 
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We want every American to make to- { away over the mountains of the West, to 


day, on this hundredth anniversary, a dec- 
laration of individual independence. Let 
each man enjoy his liberty to the utmost— 
enjoy all he can; but be sure it is not at 
the expense of another. The French con- 
vention gave the best definition of liberty 
I ever read: “The liberty of one citizen 
ceases only where the liberty of another 
citizen commences.” I know of no better 
definition. I ask you to day to make a 
declaration of individual independence. Al- 
low your wife, allow your husband, allow 
your children to make theirs. Let every- 
body be absolutely free and independent, 
knowing only the sacred obligation of hon- 
+ esty and affection. Le*us be independent of 
party, independent of everybody and every- 
thing except our own consciences and our 
own brains. Do not belong to any clique. 
Have the clear title deeds in fee simple 
to yourselves, without any moragage on 
the premises to anybody in the world. 

It is a grand thing to be the owner of 
yourself. It is a grand thing to protect 
the rights of others. It is a sublime thing 
to be free and just. 

Only a few days ago I stood in Inde- 
pendence Hall—in that little room where 
was signed the immortal paper. A little 
toom, like any other; and it did not seem 
possible that from that room went forth 
ideas, like cherubim and seraphim, which 
spread their wings over a continent, and 
touched, as with holy fire, the hearts of men. 

In a few moments I was in the park 
where are gathered the accomplishments 
of a century. Our fathers never dreamed 
of the things I saw. There were hundreds 
of locomotives, with their nerves of steel 
and breath of flame—every kind of ma- 
chine, with whirling wheels and curious 
cogs and cranks, and the myriad thoughts 
of men that have been wrought in iron, 
brass and steel. And going out from one 
little building were wires in the air, stretch- 
ing to every civilized nation, and they could 
send a shining messenger in a moment 
to any part of the world, and would go 
sweeping under the waves of the sea with 
thoughts and words within its glowing 
heart. I saw all that had been achieved 
by this nation, and I wished that the 
singners of the Declaration—the soldiers 
of the Revolution—could see what a 
century of freedom has produced. I wished 
they could see the fields we cultivate—the 
rivers we navigate—the railroads running 
over the Alleghenies, far into what was 
then the unknown forest—on over the 
broad prairies--on over the vast plains— 


the Golden Gate of the Pacific. 

All this is the result of a hundred years — 
of freedom. [Applause.] 

Are you not more than glad that in 1776 
was announced the sublime principle that 
political power resides with the people— 
that our fathers then made up their minds 
nevermore to be colonists and_ subjects, 
but that they would be free and independ- 
ent citizens of America? 

I will not name any of the grand men 
who fought for liberty. ~All should be 
named, or none. I feel that the unknown 
soldier who was shot down without even 
his name being remembered—who was in- 
cluded only in a report cf “a hundred 
killed” or “a hundred missing,” nobody 
knowing ever the number that attached to 
his august corpse—is entitled to as deep 
and heartfelt thanks as the titled leader 
who fell at the head of the host. 

Standing here amid the sacred memories 
of the first, on the golden threshold of the 
second, I ask: Will the second century 
be as grand: as the first? I believe it will, 
because we are growing more and more 
humane. I believe there is more human 
kindness, more real, sweet, human sympa- 
thy, a greater desire to help one another, 
in the United States than in all the world 
besides. [Applause.] 

We must progress. We are just at the 
commencement of invention. The steam 
engine—the telegraph—these are but the 
toys with which science has been amused. . 
Wait: there will be grander things; there 
will be a wider and higher culture—a 
grander standard of character, of literature 
and art. 

We have now half as many millions of 
people as we have years, and many of ts’ 
will live until a hundred millions stand be- 
neath the flag. We are getting more real 
solid sense. The schoolhouse is the finest 
building in the village. We are writing 
and reading more books; we are painting 
and buying more pictures; we are strug- 
gling more and more to get at the phi- 
losophy of life, of things—trying more and 
more to answer the questions of the eter- 
nal Sphinx. We are looking in every di- 
rection—investigation; in short, we are 
thinking and working. 

Besides all this, I believe the people are 
nearer honest than ever before. A few 
years ago we were willing to live upon the 
labor of 4,000,000 slaves. Was that honest? 
At last, we have a national conscience. At 
last we have carried out the Declaration 
of Independence. Our fathers wrote it— 


+ enw oF 


id 4,000,000 human beings in man- 
and now the hands of a race are held 
the free air without a chain. 


up in 


ing a man—once a slave—sitting in the 


seat of his former master in the Congress | 
of the United States. 


' I have had that 
pleasure, and when I saw it my eyes filled 
with tears, I felt that we had carried out 
the Declaration of Independence—that we 
had given reality to it and breathed the 
breath of life into its every word. I felt 
that our flag would float over and protect 
the colored man and his little children— 
standing straight in the sun—just the same 
as though he were white and worth a mil- 
lion. I would protect him more, because 
the rich white man could protect himself. 
[Applause.] : 

All who stand beneath our banner are 
free. Ours is the only flag that has in 
reality written upon it Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality—the three grandest words in all 
the languages of men. 

Liberty—Give to every man the fruit of 
his own labor; the labor of his hands and 
of his brain. 

Fraternity—Every man in the right is 
my brother. 

Equality—The rights of all are equal. 
Justice poised and balanced in eternal claim 
will shake from the golden scales in which 
are weighed the acts of men the very dust 
of prejudice and caste. No race, no color, 
no previous conditions, can change the 
rights of men. 

The Declaration of Independence has 
at last been carried out in letter and spirit. 

Fifty millions of people are celebrating 
this day. Today the black man looks upon 
his child and says: “The avenues of dis- 
tinction are open to you—upon your brow 
may fall the civic wreath. This day be- 
longs to you.” a 

We are a great people. Three millions 
have increased to fifty; thirteen states to 
thirty-eight. We have better homes, better 
clothes, better food and more of it, and 
more of the conveniences of life, than any 
other people upon the globe. 


. The black man q 
ade him a citizen. | 


I have had the supreme pleasure of see- 


I want you to go away with an eternal 
hatred in your breast of injustice, of aris- 
tocracy, of caste, of the idea that one man 
has more rights than another because he 
has better clothes, more land, more money; 
because he owns a railroad, or is famous 
and in high position. Remember that all 
men have equal rights. Remember that the 
man who acts best his part—who loves his 
friends the best—is most willing to help 
others—truest to the obligation—who has 
the best heart—the most feeling—the deep- 
est sympathies—and who freely gives to 
others the rights that he claims for him- 
self is the best man. I am willing to swear 
to this. 

What has made this country? I say 
again, liberty and labor. What would we 
be without labor? I want every farmer, 
when plowing the rustling corn of June— 
while mowing in the perfumed fields—to 
feel that he is adding to the wealth and 
glory of the United States. I want every 
mechanc—every man of toil—to know and 
feel that he is keeping the cars running, 
the telegraph wires in the air; that he is 
making the statwes and painting the pic- 
tures; that he is writing and printing the 
books; that he is helping to fill the world 
whee honor, with happiness, with love and 
aw. 

Our country is founded upon the dig- 
nity of labor—upon the equality of man. 
Ours is the first real republic in the his- 
tory of the world. Beneath our flag the 
people are free. We have retired the gods 
from politics. We have found that man 
is the only source of political power and 
that the government should govern. We 
have disfranchised the aristocrats of the 
air fem have given one country to man- 
kin 


NOMINATING JAS. @. BLAINE FOR 
PRESIDENT 


At Cincinnati, June, 1876. 


Mr, CuairnMAN, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: 
Massachusetts may be satisfied with the 
loyalty of Benjamin H. Bristow; so am I; 
but if any man nominated by this conven- 
tion cannot carry the State of Massachu- 
setts I am not satisfied with the loyalty of 
that State. If the nominee of this conven- 
tion cannot carry the grand old Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts by 75,000 major- 
ity I would advise them to seli our Fan- 
euil Hall as a Democratic headquarters. I 
would advice them to take from Bunker 
Hill that old monument of glory. 

The Republicans of the United States 
demand as their leader in the great con- 
test of 1876 a man of intelligence, a man 
of integrity, a man of well-known and ap- 
proved political opinions. They demand 
a reformer after as well as before the elec- 
tion. They demand a politician in the 
highest, broadest and best sense—a man of 
superb moral courage. They demand a 
man acquainted with public affairs, with 
the wants of the people; with not only the 
requirements of the hour but with the de- 
mands of the future. [Applause.] 

They demand a man broad enough to 
comprehend the relations of this govern- 
ment to the other nations of the earth. 
They demand a man well versed in the 
powers, duties, and prerogatives of each 
and every department of this government. 
They demand a man who will sacredly pre- 
serve the financial honor of the United 
States; one who knows enough to know 
that the national debt must be paid through 
the prosperity of this people; one who 
knows enough to know that all the finan- 
cial theories in the world cannot redeem a 
gingle dollar; one who knows enough to 
know that ali the money must be made, 


not by law, but by labor; one who knows 
enough to know that the people of the 
United States have the industry to make 
the money, and the honor to pay it over 
just as fast as they make it. [Applause.] 

The Republicans of the United States 
demand a man wno knows that prosperity 
and resumption, when they come, must 
come together; that when they come, they 
will come, hand in hand, through the golden 
harvest fields; hand in hand by the whirl- 
ing spindles and the turning wheels; hand 
in hand past the open furnace doors; hand 
in hand by the chimneys filled with eager 
fire, greeted and grasped by the countless 
sons of toil. 

This money has to be dug out of the 
earth. You cannot make it by passing 
resolutions in a political convention. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The Republicans of the United States 
wants a man who knows that this govern- 
ment should protect every citizen, at home 
and abroad; who knows that any govern- 
ment that will not defend its defenders and 
protect its protectors is a disgrace to the 
map of the world. They demand a man 
who believes in the eternal separation and 
divorcement of church and school. They 
demand a man whose political reputation 
is as spotless as a star; but they do not 
demand that their candidate shall have a 
certificate of moral character signed by a 
Confederate Congress. The man who has, 
in full, heaped and rounded measure, all 
these splendid qualifications is the present 
grand and gallant leader of the Republican 
party—James G. Blaine. 

Our country, crowned with the vast and- 
marvelous achievements of its first cen- 


tury, asks for a man worthy of the past, 
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Applause “a 
Republican hae ‘tea ry ‘this 


‘man, there can be no defeat. — 
This ‘is a 


—a year in which the sons of freedom will 
drink from the fountains of enthusiasm; a 

year in which the people call for a man 
who has preserved in Congress what our 
soldiers won upon the battlefield; a year in 


_ which they call for the man who has torn 


from the throat of treason the tongue of 
slander—for the man who has snatched the 
mask of Democracy from the hideous face 
of rebellion; for the man who, like an 
intellectual athlete, has stood in the arena 
of debate and challenged ‘all comers, and 
who is still a total stranger to defeat. [Ap- 


 plause.] 


Like an armed warrior, like a plumed 
knight, James G. Blaine marched down 


| against. 


famers of his country 
of his honor. | 


PT fo desert this gallant leader now is ; 

though an army should desert their gen- 
| eral upon the field of battle. ; 
oe grand year—a year filled 
with recollections of the Revolution; filled | 
with the proud and tender memories of 
the past; with the sacred legends of liberty 


[Applau 
James G. Blaine is now and has been 
for years the bearer of the sacred standard 
of the Republican party. I call it sacred, 
because no human being can stand beneath q 
its folds without becoming and without — 
remaining free. 
Gentlemen of the convention, in the 
name of the great Republic, the only Re- 
public that ever existed upon this earth; 
in the name of all her defenders and of all 
her supporters; in the name of all her 
soldiers living; in the name of all her 
soldiers dead upon the field of battle, and 
in the name of those who perished in the 
skeleton clutch of famine at Andersonville 
and Libby, whose sufferings he so vividly 
remembers, Illinois—Illinois nominates for 
the next President of this country that 
prince of parliamentarians, that leader of 
leaders—James G. Blaine. 


EXTRACT OF SPEECH AT INDIANAPOLIS, 


IND, 


1876 


The past rises before me, as it were, like 
a dream. Again we are in the great strug- 
gle for national life. We hear the sounds 
of preparation—the music of boisterous 
drums—the silver voices of heroic bugles. 
We see thousands of assemblages, and hear 
the appeals of orators; we see the pale 
cheeks of women, and the flushed faces of 
men; and in those assemblages we see all 
the dead whose dust we have covered with 
flowers. We lose sight of them no more. 
We are with them when they enlist in the 
great army of freedom. We see them part 
with those they love. Some are walking 
for the last time in quiet, woody places, 
with the whisperings and the sweet vows 
of eternal love as they lingeringly part for- 
ever. Others are bending over cradles, 
kissing babes that are asleep. Some are 
receiving the blessings of old men. Some 
are parting with mothers who hold them 
and press them to their hearts again and 
age in, and say nothing. And some are talk- 
ing with wives, and endeavoring with brave 
words, spoken in the old tones, to drive 
from their hearts the awful fear. We see 
them part. We see the wife standing in 
the door with the Labe in her arms—stand- 
ing in the sunlight sobbing—at the turn of 
the road a hand waves—she answers by 
hoiding high in her loving arms the child. 
He is gone, and forever. 

We see them all as they march proudly 
away under the flaunting flags, keeping 
time to the grand, wild music of war— 
marching down the streets of the great 
cities—through the towns and across the 
prairies—down to the fields of glory, to do 


and to die for the eternal right, [Ap- 
plause.] 
We go with them, one and all. We are 


by their side on all the gory fields—in all 
the hospitals of pain-—on all the weary 
marches. We stand guard with them in the 


wild storm and under the quiet stars. We 
are with them in ravines running wit 
blood—in the furrows of old fields. We . 
are with them between contending hosts, 
unable to move, wild with thirst, the life 
ebbing slowly away among the withered 
leaves. We see them pierced by balls and 
torn with shells, in the trenches, by forts, 
and in the whirlwind of the charge, where 
men become iron, with nerves of steel. 

We are with them in the prison of hatred 
and famine; but human speech can never 
tell what they endured. [Applause.] 

We are at home when the news comes 
that they are dead. We see the maiden in 
the shadow of her first sorrow. We see 
the silvered head of the old man bowed 
with the last grief. 

The past rises before us, and we see four 
millions of human beings governed by the 
lash—we see them bound hand and foot— 
we hear the strokes of cruel whips—we see 
the hounds tracking women through tangled 
swamps. We see babes sold from the 
breasts of mothers. Cruelty unspeakable! 
Outrage infinite! [Loud cheering.] 

Four million bodies in chains—four mil- 
lion souls in fetters. All the sacred rela- 
tions of wife, mother, father and child 
trampled beneath the brutal feet of might, 
And all this was done under our own 
beautiful banner of the free. 

The past rises before us. We hear the 
roar and shriek of the bursting shell. The 
broken fetters fall. These heroes die. We 
look. Instead of slaves we see men and 
women and children. The wand of pro- 
gress touches the auction block, the slave- 
pen, the whipping-post, and we see homes 
and firesides and school houses and books, 
and where all was want and crime and 
pelts and fear we see the faces of the 

ree. 
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for us, They are at rest. 
the land they made free, 
y rendered stainless, under 
ines, the sad hemlocks, the 


e solemn 


They sleep beneath the shadows of the 
clouds, careless alike of sunshine or of 


__They died for | storm, each in the windor 
| Rest. Earth may run red with ot! 
| —they are at peace. In the midst of ba 
tle, in the roar of conflict, they found the 
I have one sentiment 


oe. np 
_ tearful willows, and the embracing vines. 
for soldiers living and dead; Cheers for 
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serenity of death. 


the living, tears for the dead. 


“IJFE AND DEEDS OF THOMAS PAINE 


LaDIES AND GENTLEMEN: | 

Through all the centuries gone, the mind 
of man has been beleaguered by the mailed 
hosts of superstition. Slowly and painfully 
has advanced the army of deliverance. 
Hated by those they wished to rescue, de- 
spised by those they were dying to save, 
these grand soldiers, the immortal de- 
liverers, have fought without thanks, 
labored without applause, suffered without 
pity, and they have died execrated and 
abhorred. For the good of mankind they 
accepted isolation, poverty and calumny. 
They gave up all, sacrificed all, lost all but 
truth and self-respect. 

One of the bravest soldiers in this army 
was Thomas Paine; and for one, I feel in- 
debted to him for the liberty we are enjoy- 
ing this day. Born among the poor, where 
children are burdens; in a country where 
real liberty was unknown; where the priv- 
ileges of class were guarded with infinite 
jealousy, and the rights of the individual 
trampled beneath the feet of priests and 
nobles; where to advocate justice was trea- 
son; where intellectual freedom was Infi- 
delity, it is wonderful that the idea of true 
liberty ever entered his brain. 

Poverty was his mother—Necessity his 
master. ; 

He had more brains than books; more 
sense than education; more courage than 
politeness; more strength than polish, He 
had no veneration for old mistakes—no 
admiration for ancient lies. He loved the 
truth for the truth’s sake, and for man’s 
sake. He saw oppression on every hand; 


injustice everywhere; hypocrisy at the al- 
tar, venality on the bench; tyranny on the 
threne; and with a splendid courage he 
espoused the cause of the weak against the 


strong—of the enslaved many against the - 


titled few. : 

At the age of thirty-seven Thomas Paine 
left England for America, with the high 
hope of being instrumental in the establish- 
ment of a free government. In his own 
country he could accomplish nothing. Those 
two vultures—Church and State—were 
ready to tear in pieces and devour the heart 
of anyone who might deny their divine 
right to enslave the world. 

Upon his arrival in this country, he found 
himself possessed of a letter of introduction 
signed by another Infidel, the illustrious 
Franklin. [Applause.] This, and his native 
genius, constituted his entire capital; and 
he needed no more. He found the colonies 
clamoring for justice; whining about their 
grievances; upon their knees at the foot of 
the throne, imploring the mixture of idiocy 
and insanity George the III, by the grace 
of God, for a restoration of their ancient 
privileges. They were not endeavoring to 
become free men, but were trying to soften 
the heart of their master, They were per- 
fectly willing to make brick if Pharaoh 
would furnish the straw. The colonists 
wished for, hoped for and prayed for re- 
conciliation, They did not dream of in- 
dependence. 

Paine gave to the world his “Common 
Sense.” It was the first argument for 
separation, the first assault upon the British 
form of government, the first blow for a 


£ 


” 


republic, and it aroused our fathers like a 


trumpet’s blast. . i 

It is simple justice to say that Paine did 
more to cause the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence than any other man. Neither should 
it be forgotten that his attacks upon Great 
Britain were also attacks upon monarchy; 
and while he convinced the people that the 
colonies ought to separate from the mother 
country, he also proved to them that a free 
government is the best that can be insti- 
tuted among men. : 

In my judgment, Thomas Paine was the 
best political writer that ever lived. “What 
he wrote was pure nature, and his soul and 
his pen ever went together.” Ceremony, 
pageantry and all the paraphernalia of 
power had no effect upon him. He ex- 
amined into the why and wherefore of 
things. He was perfectly radical in his 
mode of thought. Nothing short of the 
bed-rock satisfied him. His enthusiasm for 
what he believed to be right knew no 
bounds. During all the dark scenes of the 
Revolution, never for one moment did he 
despair. Year after year his brave words 
went ringing through the land, and by the 
bivouac fires the weary soldiers read the in- 
spiring words of “Common Sense,” filled 
with ideas sharper than their swords, and 
consecrated themselves anew to the cause 
of freedom. 

Paine was not content with having 
aroused the spirit of independence, but he 
fave every energy of his soul to keep that 
spirit alive. He was with the army. He 
shared its defeats, its dangers, and its 
glory. When the situation became desper- 
ate, when gloom settled upon all, he gave 
them the “Crisis.” It was a cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night, leading the 
way to freedom, honor, and glory. He 
shouted to them, “These are the times that 
try men’s souls. The summer soldier, and 
the sunshine patriot, will, in the crisis, 
shrink from the service of his country; 
but he that stands it now deserves the 
love and thanks of man and woman.” 

To those who wished to put the war off 
to some future day, with a lofty and touch- 
ing spirit of self-sacrifice, he said: “Every 
generous parent should say, ‘If there must 
be war let it be in my day, that my child 
may have peace.’” To the cry that Amer- 
icans were rebels, he replied: “He that 
rebels against reason is a real rebel; but 
he that in defense of reason rebels against 
tyranny, has a better title, ‘Defender of the 
Faith,” than George the Third.” 

Some said it was not to the interest of 
the colonies to be free. Paine answered 
this by saying, “To know whether it be 


el 


the interest of the continent to be indepen- 
dent, we need ask only this simple, easy 
question: ‘Is it the interest of a man to 
be a boy all his lifer?” He found many 


| who would listen to nothing, and to them 


he said, “That to argue with a man who 
has renounced his reason is like giving 
medicine to the dead.” [Applause.] This 
sentiment ought to adorn the walls of every 
orthodox church. 

There is a world of political wisdom in 
this: “England lost her liberty in a long 
chain of right reasoning from wrong prin- 
ciples ;” and there is real discrimination in 
saying, “The Greeks and Romans were 
strongly possessed of the spirit of liberty, 
but not the principles, for at the time that 
they were determined not to be slaves 
themselves they employed their power to 
enslave the rest of mankind.” 

In his letter to the British people, in 
which he tried to convince them that war 
was not to their interest, occurs the follow- 
ing passage brimful of common sense: 
“War never can be the interest of a trad- 
ing nation any more than quarreling can 
be profitable to a man in business. But to 
make war with those who trade with us is 
like setting a bull-dog upon a customer at 
the shop-door.” 

The writings of Paine fairly glitter with 
simple, compact, logical statements that 
cafry conviction to the dullest and most 
prejudiced. He had the happiest pos- 
sible way of putting the case, in asking 
questions in such away that they answer 
themselves, and in stating his premises so 
clearly that the deduction could not be 
avoided. 

Day and night he labored for America; 
month after month, year after year, he 
gave himself to the Great Cause, until there 
was “a government of the people and for 
the people,’ and until the banner of the 
stars floated over a continent redeemed, 
and consecrated to the happiness of man- 
kind. [Cheers and applause.] 

At the close of the Revolution, no one 
stood higher in America than Thomas 
Paine. The best, the wisest, the most patri- 
otic, were his friends and admirers; and 
had he been thinking only of his own good 
he might have rested from his toils and 
spent the remainder of his life in comfort 
and in ease. He could have been what the 
world is pleased to call “respectable.” He 
could have died surrounded by clergymen, 
warriors and statesmen. At his death there 
would have been an imposing funeral, miles- 
of carriages, civic societies, salvos of artil- 
lery, a nation in mourning, and, above all, 
a splendid monument covered with lies. 


% The; 
_ Thomas Paine went to France. Into the 
new movement he threw all his energies. 
His fame had gone before him, and he was 

welcomed as a friend of the human race 
and as a champion of free government. 

He had never relinquished his intention 
of pointing out to his countrymen the de- 
fects, absurdities and abuses of the Eng- 
lish government. For this purpose he com- 
posed and published his great political 
work, “THe Ricuts or MAN.” This work 
should be read by every man and woman. 
It is concise, accurate, natural, convincing, 
and unanswerable, It shows great thought; 

an intimate knowledge of the various forms 
of government; deep insight into the very 
springs of human action, and a courage 
that compels respect and admiration. The 
most difficult political problems are solved 
in a few sentences. The venerable argu- 
Ments in favor of wrong are refuted with 
a question—answered with a word. For 
forcible illustration, apt comparison, ac- 
curacy and clearness of statement, and a 
solute thoroughness, it has never been ex- 
celled. 

The fears of the administration were 
aroused and Paine was persecuted for libel 
and found guilty, and yet there is not a 
sentiment in the entire work that will not 
challenge the admiration of every civilized 
man. It is a magazine of political wis- 
dom, an arsenal of ideas, and an honor not 
only to Thomas Paine but to human nature 
itself. It could have been written only by 
the man who had the generosity, the exalt- 
ed patriotism, the goodness to say, “The 
world is my country, and to do good my 
religion.” [Applause.] 

There is in all the utterances of the world 
no grander, no sublimer sentiment. There 
is no creed that can be compared with it for 
a moment. It should be wrought in old, 
adorned with jewels, and impressed upon 
every human heart—“The world is my 
country, and to do good my religion.” 

In 1792 Paine was elected by the Depart- 
ment of Calais as their representative in 
the National Assembly. So great was his 
popularity in France that he was selected 
about the same time by the people of no 
less than four departments. 

Upon taking his place in the Assembly he 
was appointed as one of a committee to 
draft a Constitution for France. Had the 
French people taken the advice of Thomas 
Paine there would have been no “reign of 
terror.” The streets of Paris would not 
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tent, were carried away b 
desire to destroy. They 
long, they had borne so much, that it was 
impossible for them to be moderate in the 
hour of victory. 


Besides all this, the French people had 


been so robbed by the government, so de- 
graded by the Church that they were not 
fit material with which to construct a re- 
public. Many of the leaders longed to es- 
tablish a beneficent and just government, 
but the people asked for revenge, 

Paine was filled with a real love for 
mankind. His philanthropy was boundless. 
He wished to destroy monarchy, not mon- 
archs. He voted for the destruction of 
tyranny and against the death of the king. 
He wished to establish a government on 
a new basis—one that would forget the 
past, one that would give privileges to none. 
and protection to all. [Applause.] 

In the Assembly, where nearly all were 
demanding the execution of the king— 
where to differ from the majority was to 
be suspected, and when to be suspected 
was almost certain death—Thomas Paine 
had the courage, the goodness, and the jus- 
tice to vote against death. To vote against 
the execution of the king was a vote against 
his own life. This was the sublimity of de- 
votion to principle. For this he was ar- 
rested, imprisoned, and doomed to death. 

Search the records of the world and you 
will find but few sublimer acts than that of 
Thomas Paine voting against the king’s 
death. He, the hater of despotism, the ab- 
horrer of monarchy, the champion of the 
rights of man, the republican, accepting 
death to save the life of a deposed tyrant— 
of a throneless king. This was the last 
grand act of his political career—the sub- 
lime conclusion of his political career. [Ap- 
plause.] 

All his life he had been the disinterested 
friend of man. He had labored, not for 
money, not for fame, but for the general 
good. He had aspired to no office, had 
asked no recognition of his services, but 
had ever been content to labor in the army 
of Progress. Confining his efforts to no 
country, looking upon the world as his 
field of action, filled with a genuine love 
for the right, he found himself imprisoned 
by the very people he had striven to save. 

Had his enemies succeeded in bringing 
him to the block he would have escaped 
calumnies and hatred of the Christian 


They, to a great ex- 
hatred and a 
ad suffered so 
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world. In this country, at least, his would 
have ranked with the proudest names. On 
the anniversary of the Declaration his name 
would have been upon the lips of all the 
orators and his memory in the hearts of 
all the people. 3 : 

Thomas Paine had not finished his ca- 
reer. 

He had spent his life thus far in destroy- 
ing the power of kings, and now he turned 
his attention to the priests. He knew that 
every abuse had been embalmed in Scrip- 
ture; that every outrage was in partnership 
with some holy text. He knew that the 
throne skulked behind the altar—and both 
behind a pretended revelation from God. 
By this time he had found that it was of 
little use to free the body and leave the 
mind in chains. He had explored the foun- 
dations of despotism, and had found them 
infinitely rotten. He had dug under the 
throne, and it occurred to him that he would 
take a look behind the altar. 

The result of his investigations was given 
to the world in the “Acre or Reason.” From 
the moment of its publication he became 
infamous. He was calumniated beyond 
measure. To slander him was to secure 
the thanks of the Church. All his services 
were instantly forgotten, disparaged, or de- 
nied. He was shunned as though he had 
been a pestilence. Most of his old friends 
forsook him. He was regarded as a moral 
plague; and at the bare mention of his 
name the bloody hands of the Church were 
raised in horror. Ha was denounced as 
the most despicable of men. 

Not content with following him to his 
grave, they pursued him after death with 
redoubled fury, and recounted with infinite 
gusto and satisfaction the supposed horrors 
of his deathbed, gloried in the fact that he 
was forlorn and friendless, and gloated like 
fiends over what they supposed to be the 
agonizing remorse of his lonely death. 

It is wonderful that all his services were 
thus forgotten. It is amazing that one kind 
word did not fall from some pulpit; that 
some one did not accord to him, at least— 
honesty. Strange, that in the general de- 
nunciation some one did not remember his 
labor for liberty, his devotion to priciple, 
his zeal for the rights of his fellowmen. 
He had by brave and splendid effort asso- 
ciated his name with the cause of Progress. 
He had made it impossible to write the 
history of political freedom with his name 
left out. He was one of the creators of 
light—one of the heralds of the dawn. He 
hated tyranny in the name of kings and in 
the name of God with every drop of his 
noble blood. He believed in liberty and 
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justice and in the sacred doctrine of human 
equality. Under these divine banners he 
fought the battle of his life. In both worlds 
he offered his blood for the good of man. 
In the wilderness of America; in the 
French Assembly; in the somber cell wait- 
ing for death, he was the same unflinching, 
unwavering friend of his race—the same 
undaunted champion of universal freedom. 
And for this he has been hated; for this 
the Church has violated even his grave. 

When Paine was born the world was 
religious, the pulpit was the real throne, 
and the churches were making every effort 
to crush out of the brain the idea that it 
had the right to think. 

The splendid saying of Lord Bacon that 
“the inquiry of truth, which is the love- 
making or wooing of it; the knowledge of 
truth, which is the presence of it, and the - 
belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it, 
are the sovereign good of human nature,” 
has been, and ever will be, rejected by re- 
ligionists. Intellectual liberty, as a matter 
of necessity, forever destroys the idea that 
belief is either praise or blame worthy, and 
is wholly inconsistent with every creed in 
Christendom. Paine recognized this truth, 
He also saw-that as long as the Bible was 
considered inspired this infamous doctrine 
of the virtue of belief would be believed and 
preached. He examined the Scriptures for 
himself, and found them filled with cruelty, 
absurdity, and immorality. 

He again made up his mind to sacrifice 
himself for the good of his fellowmen. 

He commenced with the assertion “that 
any system of religion that has anything 
in it that shocks the mind of a child cannot 
be a true system.” What a beautiful, what 
a tender sentiment! No wonder the Church 
began to hate him. He believed in one’ 
God, and no more. After this life he hoped 
for happiness. He believed that true religion 
consisted in doing justice, loving mercy, in 
endeavoring to make our fellow creatures 
happy, and in offering God the fruit of the 
heart. [Applause.] He denied the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. This was his crime. 
He conteneded that it is a contradiction in 
terms to call anything a revelation that 
comes to us second-hand, either verbally or 
in writing. He asserted that revelation is 
necessarily limited to the first communica- 
tion, and that after that it is only an ac- 
count of something which another person 
says was a revelation to him. We have 
only his word for it, as it was never made 
to us. This argument never has been and 
probably never will be answered. He de- 
nied the divine origin of Christ and showed 
conclusively that the pretended prophecies 


d no reference to 


-yet he believed that 


rtuous and amiable man; 


orality he taught and practiced 


s of the most benevolent and elevated | 
character and that it had not been exceeded | 
Upon this point he entertained — 


by any. 
the same sentiments now held by the Uni- 
tarians, and, in fact, by all the most en- 
lightened Christians. 

The Church itself will before long be 
driven to occupy the position of Thomas 
Paine. The best minds of the orthodox 
world today are endeavoring to prove the 
existence of a personal Deity. All other 


questions occupy a minor place. You are — 


no longer asked to swallow the Bible whole, 
Jonah and all; you are simply required to 
believe in God and pay your pew rent. 
There is not now an enlightened minister 
in the world who will seriously contend 
that Samson’s strength was in his hair or 
that the necromancers of Egypt could turn 
‘water into blood and pieces of wood into 
serpents. These follies have passed away, 
and the only reason that the religious world 
can now have for disliking Paine is that 
they have been forced to adopt so many of 
his opinions. 

Paine thought the barbarities of the Old 
Testament inconsistent with what he 
deemed the real character of God. He be- 
lieved that murder, massacre, and indis- 
criminate slaughter had never been com- 
manded by the Deity. He regarded much 
of the Bible as childish, unimportant, and 
foolish. The scientific world entertains the 
same opinion. Paine attacked the Bible 
precisely in the same spirit in which he had 
attacked the pretensions of kings. He used 
the same weapons. All the pomp in the 
world could not make him cower. His 
reason knew no “Holy of Holies’ except 
the abode of truth. The attention of the 
really learned had not been directed to an 
impartial examination of our pretended rev- 
elation. It was accepted by most as a mat- 
ter of course. The Church was all power- 
ful, and no one, unless thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of self-sacrifice, thought for 
a moment of disputing the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. The infamous 
doctrine that salvation depends upon belief 
—upon a mere intellectual conviction—was 
then believed and preached. To doubt was 
to secure the damnation of your soul. This 
absurd and devilish doctrine shocked the 
common sense of Thomas Paine, and he 
denounced it with the fervor of honest in- 
dignation. This doctrine, although infinite- 
ly ridiculous, has been nearly universal, and 
hag been as hurtful as senseless. For the 
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ments to be 


ceive of an argument against liberty o 
thought. Neither can they show why any-- 
one should be punished, either in this word 
or another, for acting honestly in accord- 
ance with reason; and yet a doctrine with 
every possible argument against it has been, 
and still is, believed and defended by the 


entire orthodox world. Can it be possible — 


that we have been endowed with reason 
simply that our souls may be caught in its 
toils and snares—that we may be led by its 
false and delusive glare out of the narrow 
path that leads to joy into the broad way of 
everlasting death? Is is possible that we 
have been given reason simply that we may 
through faith ignore its deductions and 
avoid its conclusions? Ought the sailor to 
throw away his compass and depend en- 
tirely upon the fog? If reason is not to be 
depended upon in matters of religion—that 
is to say, in respect of our duties to the 
Deity—why should it be relied upon in mat- 
ters respecting the rights of our fellows? 
Why should we throw away the laws given 
to Moses by God himself and have the au- 
dacity to make some of our own? How 
dare we drown the thunder of Sinai by call- 
ing the ayes and noes in a petty legislature? 
If reason can determine what is merciful, 
what is just, the duties of man to man, 
what more do we want, either in time or 
eternity? 

Down, forever down, with any religion 
that requires upon its ignorant altar the 
sacrifice of the Goddess Reason; that com- 
pels her to abdicate forever the shining 
throne of the soul; strips from her form 
the imperial purple; snatches from her hand 
the scepter of thought and makes her the 
bondwoman of a senseless faith. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

If a man should tell you that he had the 
most beautiful painting in the world, and 
after taking you where it was should insist 
upon having your eyes shut you would like- 
ly suspect, either that he had no painting 
or that it was some pitiable daub. Should 
he tell you that he was a most excellent 
performer on the violin, and yet refuse to 
play unless your ears were stopped, you 
would think, to say the least of it, that he 
had an odd way of convincing you of his 
musical ability. But would his conduct be 
any more wonderful than that of a relig- 
ionist who asks that before examining his 
creed you will have the kindness to throw 


m 
genius of all mankind cannot possibly con- __ 


away your reason? § a 
says, “Keep your eyes shut; my picture will 
bear everything but being seen.” The sec- 
ond says, “Keep your ears stopped; my.mu- 


sic objects to nothing but being heard.” The | 


last says, “Away with your reason; my re- 
ligion dreads nothing but being under- 
stood.” [Applause.] : 

So far as I am concerned, I most cheer- 
mully admit that most Christians are hon- 
est, and most ministers sincere. We do 
not attack them; we attack their creed. 
We accord to them the same right that we 
ask for ourselves. We believe that their 
doctrines are hurtful. We believe that their 
frightful text, “He that believes shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
damned,” has covered the earth with blood. 
It has filled the heart with arrogance, cruel- 
ty, and murder. It has caused the relig- 
jous wars; bound hundreds of thousands 
to the stake ; founded inquisitions ; filled dun- 
geons; invented instruments of torture; 
taught the mother to hate her child; im- 
prisoned the mind; filled the world with 
ignorance; persecuted the lovers of wis- 
dom; built the monasteries and convents; 
made happiness a crime, investigation a sin, 
and self-reliance blasphemy. It has poi- 
soned the springs of learning; misdirected 
the energies of the world; filled all coun- 
tries with want; housed the people in hov- 
els; fed them with famine; and but for the 
efforts of a few brave Infidels it would 
have taken the world back to the midnight 
of barbarism and left the heavens without 
a star. 

The maligners of Paine say that he had 
no right to attack this doctrine because he 
was unacquainted with the dead languages; 
and for this reason it was a piece of pure 
impudence in him to investigate the Scrip- 
tures. 

Is it necessary to understand Hebrew in 
order to know that cruelty is not a virtue; 
that murder is inconsistent with infinite 
goodness, and that eternal punishment can 
be inflicted upon man only by an eternal 
fiend? Is it really essential to conjugate 
the Greek verbs before you can make up 
your mind as to the probability of dead 
people getting out of their graves? Must 
one be versed in Latin before he is en- 
titled to express his opinion as to the gen- 
uineness of a pretended revelation from 
God?. Common sense belongs exclusively 
to no tongue. Logic is not confined to, nor 
has it been buried with the dead languages. 
Paine attacked the Bible as it is translated. 
If the translation is wrong, let its defend- 
ers correct it. 
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The Christianity of Paine’s day is not the 


Christianity of our time. There has been 
a great improvement since then. One hun- 


'dred and fifty years ago the foremost 


preachers of our time would have per- 
ished at the stake. A Universalist would 
have been torn in pieces in England, Scot- 
land, and America. Unitarians would have 


found themselves in the stocks, pelted by 
the rabble with dead cats, after which their 


ears would have been cut off, their tongues 
bored, and their foreheads branded. Less 
than one hundred and fifty years ago the 
following law was in force in Maryland: 

“Be it enacted by the Right Honorable 
the Lord Proprietor, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of his Lordship’s Gover- 
nor and the upper and the lower houses of 
the Assembly, and the authority of the 
same: 

“That if any person shall hereafter, with- 
in this province, wittingly, maliciously, and 
advisedly, by writing or speaking, blas- 
pheme or curse God, or deny our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, to be the Son of God, or shall 
deny the Holy Trinity, the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, or the Godhead of any of 
the three persons, or the unity of the God- 
head, or shall utter any profane word con- 
cerning the Holy Trinity, or any of the 
persons thereof, and shall thereof be con- 
victed by verdict, shall, for the first offense, 
be bored through the tongue, and fined 
twenty pounds, to be levied of his body. And 
for the second offense, the offender shall 
be stigmatized by burning in the forehead 
with the letter B, and fined forty pounds. 
And that for the third offense, the offender 
shall suffer death without the benefit of 
clergy.” 

The strange thing about this law is that 
it has never been repealed, and is still in’ 
force in the District of Columbia. Laws 
like this were in force in most of the colo- 
nies and in all countries where the Church 
had power. 

In the Old Testament the death penalty 
was attached to hundreds of offenses. It has 
been the same in all Christian countries. 
Today, in civilized governments, the death 
penalty is attached only to murder and 
treason, and in some it has been entirely 
abolished. What a commentary upon the 
divine systems of the world! 

In the day of Thomas Paine the Church 
was ignorant, bloody, and relentless. In 
Scotland the “Kirk” was at the summit of 
its power. It was a full sister of the Span- 
ish Inquisition. It waged war upon human _ 
nature. It was the enemy of happiness, the 
hater of joy, and the despiser of religious 
liberty. It taught parents to murder their 
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the infamous “Kirk” disapproved her 
en were taken from her arms, her 


i _ babe from her very bosom, and she was 
~ not allowed to see them, or to write them a 


word. It would not allow shipwrecked 
sailors to be rescued from drowning on 
Sunday. It sought to annihilate pleasure, 
to pollute the heart by filling it with relig- 
ious cruelty and gloom, and to change man- 
kind into a vast horde of pious, heartless 
fiends. One of the most famous Scotch 
divines said: “The Kirk holds that relig- 
ious tolerance is not far from blasphemy.” 
And this same Scotch Kirk denounced, be- 
yond measure, the man who had the moral 
grandeur to say, “The world is my country, 
and to do good my religion.” And this 
same Kirk abhorred the man who said, 
“Any system of religion that shocks the 
mind of a child cannot be a true system.” 
. At that time nothing so delighted the 
Church as the beauties of endless torment, 
and listening to the weak wailings of 
damned infants struggling in the slimy 
coils and poison-folds of the worm that 
never dies. 

About the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, a boy by the name of Thomas 
Aikenhead, was indicted and tried at Edin- 
burgh for having denied the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and for having, on several 
occasions, when cold, wished himself in 
hell that he might get warm. Notwith- 
standing the poor boy recanted and begged 
for mercy, he was found guilty and hanged. 
His body was thrown in a hole at the foot 
of the scaffold and covered with stones. 

Prosecutions and executions like this 
were common in every Christian country, 
and all of them were based upon the belief 
that an intellectual conviction is a crime. 

No wonder the Church hated and tra- 
duced the author of the “Ace or REAsoN.” 

England was filled with Puritan gloom 
and Episcopal ceremony. All religious con- 
ceptions were of the grossest nature. The 
ideas of crazy fanatics and extravagant 
poets were taken as sober facts. Milton 
had clothed Christianity in the soiled and 
faded finery of the gods—had added to the 
story of Christ the fables of Mythology. 
He gave to the Protestant Church the most 
outrageous material ideas of the Deity. He 
turned all the angels into soldiers—made 
Heaven a battlefield, put Christ in uniform, 
and described God as a militia general.. His 
works were considered by the Protestants 
nearly as sacred as the Bible itself, and 
the imagination of the people were thor- 
oughly polluted by the horrible imagery, 
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supposed to sit on a golden throne, sur- — 
rounded by the tallest angels, with harps 
in their hands and crowns on their heads. 
The goats would be thrust into eternal fire 
on the left while the orthodox sheep, on 
the right were to gambol on sunny slopes 
forever and forever. 

The nation was profoundly ignorant, and 
consequently extremely religious, so far as 
belief was concerned. 

In Europe, Liberty was lying chained in 
the Inquisition—her white bosom stained 
with blood. In the new world the Puritans 
had been hanging and burning in the name 
of God, and selling white Quaker children 
into slavery in the name of Christ, who 
said, “Suffer little children to come unto 
me.’ 

Under such conditions progress was im- 
possible. Some one had to lead the way. 
The Church is, and always has been, in- 
capable of a forward movement. Religion 
always looks back. The Church has alread 
reduced Spain to a guitar, Italy to a hand- 
organ, and Ireland to exile. 

Some one not connected with the Church 
had to attack the monster that was eating 
out the heart of the world. Some one had 
to sacrifice himself for the good of all. 
The people were in the most abject slavery; 
their manhood had been taken from them 
by pomp, by pageantry and power. Progress 
is born of doubt and inquiry. The church 
never doubts—never injuires. To doubt 
is heresy—to inquire is to admit that you 
do not know—the Church does neither. 

More than a century ago Catholicism, 
wrapped in robes red with the innocent 
blood of millions, holding in her frantic 
clutch crowns and scepters, honors and 
gold, the keys of heaven and hell, trampling 
beneath her feet the liberties of nations, in 
the proud moment of almost universal do- 
minion, felt within her heartless breast the 
deadly danger of Voltaire. From that blow 
the Church never can recover. Livid with 
hatred she launched her eternal anathema 
at the great destroyer, and ignorant Pro- 
testants have echoed the curse of Rome. 

In our country the Church was all-pow- 
erful, and although divided into many sects, 
ieee instantly unite to repel a commor 
0e. 

Paine struck the first grand blow. 

The “Ace or Reason” did more to un- 
dermine the power of the Protestant 
Church than all other books then, known. 
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It furnished an immense amount of food 
for thought. It was written for the aver- 
age mind, and is a straightforward, hon- 
est investigation of the Bible, and of the 
Christian system. 

Paine did not falter, from the first page 
to the last. He gives you his candid 
thought, and candid thoughts are always 
valuable. 5 ; 

The “Acz or Reason” has liberalized us 
all. It put arguments into the mouths of 
the people; it put the Church on the de- 
fensive; it enabled somebody in every vil- 
lage to corner the parson; it made the 
world wiser, and the Church better; it took 
power from the pulpit and divided it among 
the pews. 

Just in proportion that the human race 
has advanced, the Church has lost power. 
There is no exception to this rule. 

No nation ever materially advanced that 
held strictly to the religion of its founders. 

No nation ever gave itself wholly to the 
control of the Church without losing its 
power, its honor, and existence. 

Every Church pretends to have found 
the exact truth. This is the end of prog- 
ress. Why pursue that which you have? 
Why investigate when you know? 

- Every creed is a rock in running water; 
humanity sweeps by it. Every creed cries 
to the universe, “Halt!” A creed is the 
ignorant Past bullying the enlightened 
Present. [Applause.] 

The ignorant are not satisfied with what 
can be demonstrated. Science is too slow 
for them, and so they invent creeds. They 
demand completeness. A sublime segment, 
a grand fragment, are of no value to them, 
They demand the complete circle—the en- 
tire structure. ; 

In music they want a melody with a re- 
curring accent at measured periods. In re- 
ligion they insist upon immediate answers 
to the questions of creation and destiny. 
The alpha and omega of all things must be 
in the alphabet of their superstition. A re- 
tigion that cannot answer every question, 
and guess every conundrum is, in their esti- 
mation, worse than worthless, They desire 
a kind of theological dictionary—a religious 
ready reckoner, together with guide boards 
at all crossings and turns. They mistake 
impudence for authority, solemnity for wis- 
dom, and pathos for inspiration. The be- 
ginning and the end are what they demand. 
The grand flight of the eagle is nothing to 
them. They want the nest in which he was 
hatched, and especially the dry limb upon 
which he roosts. Anything that can be 
learned is hardly worth knowing. The pres- 
ent is considered of no value in itself. Hap- 
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pines must not be expected this side of the - 
clouds, and can only be attained by self- 
denial and: faith; not self-denial for the 
good of others, but for the salvation of 
your own sweet self. : 

Paine denied the authority of Bibles and 
creeds; this was his crime, and for this the 
world shut the door in his face, and emp- 
tied its slops upon him from the windows. 

I challenge the world to show that 
Thomas Paine ever wrote one line, one 
word in favor of tyranny—in favor of im- 
morality; one line, one word against what 
he believed to be for the highest and best 
interest of mankind; one line, one word 
against justice, charity, or liberty, and yet 
he has been pursued as though he had been 
a fiend from hell. [Applause.] His mem- 
ory has been execrated as though he had 
murdered some Uriah for his wife; driven 
some Hagar into the desert to starve with 
his child upon her bosom; defiled his own 
daughters; ripped open with the sword the 
sweet bodies of loving and innocent women; 
advised one brother to assassinate another; 
kept a harem with seven hundred wives and 
three hundred concubines, or had perse- 
cuted Christians even unto strange cities. 

The Church has pursued Paine to deter 
others. No effort has been in any age of 
the world spared to crush out opposition. 
The Church used painting, music and archi- 
tecture, simply to degrade mankind. But 
there are men that nothing can awe. 
There have been at all times brave spirits 
that dared even the gods. Some proud 
head has always been above the waves. In 
every age some Diogenes has sacrificed to 
all the gods. True genius never cowers, and 
there is always some Samson feeling for 
the pillars of authority. e 

Cathedrals and domes, and chimes and 
chants—temples frescoed and groined and 
carved, and gilded with gold—altars and 
tapers, and paintings of virgin and babe— 
censer and chalice—chasuble, paten and alb 
—organs, and anthems and incense rising to 
the winged and blest—maniple, amice and 
stole—crosses and crosiers, tiaras and 
crowns—mitres and missals and masses— 
tosaries, relics and robes—martyrs and 
saints, and windows stained as with the 
blood of Christ—never, never for one mo- 
ment awed the brave, proud spirit of the 
Infidel. He knew that all the pomp and 
glitter had been purchased with Liberty— 
that priceless jewel of the soul. In looking 
at the cathedral he remembered the dun- 
geon. The music of the organ was not - 
loud enough to drown the clank of fetters, 
He could not forget that the taper had 
lighted the fagot. He knew that the crosg 
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wept and scorned. 


een the saviors of liberty. The truth 


of the past. ’ 

_ But the Church is as unforgiving as ever, 
and still wonders why any Infidel should be 
wicked enough to endeavor to destroy her 


power. 

I will tell the Church why. 

You have imprisoned the human mind; 
you have been the enemy of liberty; you 
have burned us at the stake—wasted us 
upon slow fires—torn our flesh with iron; 
you have covered us with chains—treated 
us as outcasts; you have filled the world 
with fear; you have taken our wives and 

_ children from our arms; you have confis- 
cated our property; you have denied us the 
right to testify in courts of justice; you 
have branded us with infamy; you have 
torn out our tongues; you have refused us 
burial. In the name of your religion, you 
have robbed us of every right; and after 
having inflicted upon us every evil that can 
be inflicted in this world, you have fallen 
upon your knees, and with clasped hands 
implored your God to torment us forever. 

Can you wonder that we hate your doc- 
trines—that we despise your creeds—that 
we feel proud to know that we are beyond 
your power—that we are free in spite of 
you—that we can express our honest 
thought, and that the whole world is grand- 
ly rising into the blessed light? 

Can you wonder that we point with pride 
to the fact that Infidelity has ever been 
found battling for the rights of man, for 
the liberty of conscience, and for the hap- 
piness of all? 

Can you wonder that we are proud to 
know that we have always been disciples of 
Reason, and soldiers of Freedom; that we 
have denounced tyranny and superstition, 
and have kept our hands unstained with hu- 
man blood? 

We deny that religion is the end or ob- 
ject of this life. When it is so considered 
it becomes destructive of happiness—the 
real end of life. It becomes a hydra-headed 
monster, reaching in terrible coils from the 
heavens, and thrusting its thousand fangs 
into the bleeding, quivering hearts of men. 
It devours their substance, builds palaces 
for God, (who dwells not in temples made 
with hands,) and allows his children to die 
in huts and hovels. It fills the earth with 
mourning, heaven with hatred, the present 
with fear, and all the future with despair. 

Virtue is a subordination of the passions 
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children are the slaves of all. 


with your highest convictio: 


Infidelity is liberty; all religion is slavery. 
In every creed man is the slave of God— 
woman is the slave of man and the sweet 


We do not want creeds; we want knowl- 
edge—we want happiness. — 
And yet we are told by the Church that is 
we have accomplished nothing; that we are é 
simply destroyers; that we tear down with- 
out building again. 

Is it nothing to free the mind? Is it noth- 
ing to civilize mankind? Is it nothng to 
fill the world wth light, with discovery, 
with science? Is it nothing to dignify man 
and exalt the intellect? Is it nothing to 
grope your way into the dreary prisons, the © 
damp and dropping dungeons, the dark and 
silent cells of superstition, where the souls 
of men are chained to floors of stone; to 
greet them like a ray of light, like the song 
of a bird, the murmur of a stream; to see 
the dull eyes open and grow slowly bright; 
to feel yourself grasped by the shrunken 
and unused hands, and hear yourself 
thanked by a strange and hollow voice? 

Is it nothing to conduct these soulds grad- 
ually into the blessed light of day—to let 
them see again the happy fields, the sweet, 
green earth, and hear the everlasting music 
of the waves? Is it nothing to make men 
wipe the dust from their swollen knees, the 
tears from their blanched and furrowed 
cheeks? It it a small thing to reave the 
heavens of an insatiate monster and write 
upon the eternal dome, glittering with stars, 
the grand word—Frreepom? 

Is it a small thing to quench the flames 
of hell with the holy tears of pity—to un- 
bind the martyr from the stake—break all 
the chains—put out the fires of civil war— 
stay the sword of the fanatic, and tear the 
bloody hands of the Church from the white 
throat of Science? 

Is it a small thing to make men truly 
free—to destroy the dogmas of ignorance, 
prejudice and power—the poisoned fables of 
superstition, and drive from the beautiful 
face of the earth the fiend of Fear? 

It does seem as though the most zealous 
Christian must at times entertain some 
doubt as to the divine origin of his religion. 
For eighteen hundred years the doctrine 


has been preached. For more than a thou- 
sand years the Church had, to a great ex- 
tent, the control of the civilized world, and 
what has been the result? Are the Chris- 
tian nations patterns of charity and for- 
bearance? On the contrary, their principal 
business is to destroy each’ other. More 
than five millions of Christians are trained, 
educated, and drilled to murder their fel- 
low-Christians. Every nation is groaning 
under a vast debt incurred in carrying on 
war against other Christians or defending 
itself from Christian assault. The world 
is covered with forts to protect Christians 
from Christians, and every sea is covered 
with iron monsters ready to blow Christian 
brains into eternal froth. Millions upon 
millions are annually expended in the effort 
to construct still more deadly and terrible 
engines of death. Industry is crippled, hon- 
est toil is robbed, and even beggary is taxed 
to defray the expenses of Christian war- 
fare. There must be some other way to 
reform this world. We have tried creed 
and dogma and fable, and they have failed; 
and they have failed in all the nations dead. 
The people perish for the lack of knowl- 
edge. Nothing but education—scientific 
education—can benefit mankind. We must 
find out the laws of nature and conform 
to them. 
We need free bodies and free minds,— 
free labor and free thought,—chainless 
hands and fetterless brains. Free labor will 
give us wealth. Free thought will give us 
truth. 
We need men with moral courage to 
speak and write their real thoughts, and to 
stand by their convictions, even to the very 
death. We need have no fear of being too 
radical. The future will verify all grand 
and brave predictions. Paine was splen- 
didly in advance of his time; but he was 
penedex compared with the Infidels of to- 
ay. 
Science, the great Iconoclast, has been 
busy since 1809, and by the highway of 
progress are the broken images of the Past. 

On every hand the people advance. The 
Vicar of God has been pushed from the 
throne of the Caesars, and upon the 
roofs of the Eternal City falls once more 
the shadow of the Eagle. 

All has been accomplished by the heroic 
few. The men of science have explored 
heaven and earth, and with infinite patience 


| have furnished the facts. The brave think- 
ers have used them. The gloomy caverns 
of superstition have been transformed into 
temples of thought, and the demons of the 
past are the angels of to-day. 

Science took a handful of sand, con- 
structed a telescope, and with it explored 


the starry depths of heaven. Science 
wrested from the gods their thunderbolts; 
and now, the electric spark, freighted with 
thought and love, flashes under all the 
waves of the sea. Science took a tear from 
the cheek of unpaid labor, converted it into 
steam, created a giant that turns with tire- 
less arm the countless wheels of toil. 

Thomas Paine was one of the intellectual 
heroes—one of the men to whom we are in- 
debted. His name is associated forever 
with the Great Republic. As long as free 
government exists he will be remembered, 
admired and honored. 

He lived a long, laborious and useful life. 
The world is better for his having lived. 
For the sake of truth he accepted hatred 
and reproach for his portion. He ate the 
bitter bread of sorrow. His friends were 
untrue to him because he was true to him- 
self, and true to them. He lost the respect 
of what is called society, but kept his own. 
His life is what the world calls failure and 
what history calls success. 

If to love your fellow-men more than 
self is goodness, Thomas Paine was good. 

If to be in advance of your time—to be a 
pioneer in the direction of right—is great- 
ness, Thomas Paine was great. 

If to avow your principles and discharge 
your duty in the presence of death is heroic, 
Thomas Paine was a hero. 

At the age of seventy-three, death 
touched his tired heart. He died in the 
land his genius defended—under the flag 
he gave to the skies. Slander cannot touch 
him now—hatred cannot reach him more. 
He sleeps in the sanctuary of the tomb, be- 
neath the quiet of the stars. 

A few more years—a few more brave 
men—a few more rays of light, and man- 
a will venerate the memory of him who 
said: 


“Any system of Religion that shocks the 
mind of a child cannot be a true system.” 


“The world is my Country, and to de 
good my Religion.” 


FARMING 


Illinois State Register. 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: I am not an 
old and experienced farmer, nor a tiller of 
the soil, nor one of the hard-handed sons 
of labor. I imagine, however, that I know 
something about cultivating the soil, and 
getting happiness out of the ground. 

I know enough to know that agriculture 
is the basis of all wealth, prosperity and 
luxury. I know that in a country where the 
tillers of the fields are free, everybody is 
free and ought to be prosperous. s 

The old way of farming was a great mis- 
take. Everything was done the wrong way. 
It was all work and waste, weariness and 
want. They used to fence a hundred and 
sixty acres of land with a couple of dogs. 
Everything was left to the protection of 
the blessed trinity of chance, accident and 
mistake. : 

When I was a farmer they used to haul 
wheat two hundred miles in wagons and 
sell it for thirty-five cents a bushel. They 
would bring home about three hundred feet 
of lumber, two bunches of shingles, a bar- 
rel of salt, and a cook-stove that would 
never draw and never did bake. 

In those blessed days the people lived on 
corn and bacon. Cooking was an unknown 
art. Eating was a necessity, not a pleasure. 
It was hard work for the cook to keep on 
good terms even with hunger. 

We had poor-houses. The rain held the 
roofs in perfect contempt, and the snow 
drifted joyfully on the floors and beds. 
They had no barns. The horses were kept 
in rail pens surrounded with straw. Long 
before spring the sides would be eaten away 
and nothing but roofs would be left. Food 
is fuel. When the cattle were exposed to 
all the blasts of winter, it took all the corn 
and oats that could be stuffed into them to 
prevent actual starvation. 

In those times most farmers thought the 
best place for the pig-pen was immediately 
in front of the house. There is nothing 
like sociability. 


‘Women were supposed to know the art 
of making fires without fuel. The wood 
pile consisted, as a general thing of one log, 
upon which an axe or two had been worn 
out in vain. There was nothing to kindle 
a fire with. Pickets were pulled from the 
garden fence, clap-boards taken from the 
house, and every stray plank was seized 
upon for kindling. Everything was done 
in the hardest way. Everything about the 
farm was disagreeable. Nothing was kept 
in order. Nothing was preserved. The 
wagons stood in the sun and rain, and the 
plows rusted in the fields. There was no 
leisure, no feeling that the work was done. 
It was all labor and weariness and vexa- 
tion of spirit. The crops were destroyed 
by wandering herds, or they were put in 
too late, or too early, or they were blown 
down, or caught by the frost, or devoured 
by bugs, or stung by flies, or eaten by 
worms, or carried away by birds, or dug 
up by gophers, or washed away by floods, 
or dried up by the sun, or rotted in the 
stack, or heated in the crib, or they all run 
to vines, or tops, or stray, or smut, or cobs. 
And when in spite of all these accidents 
that lie in wait between the plow and the 
reaper, they did succeed in raising a good 
crop and a high price was offered, then the 
roads would be impassable. And when the 
toads got good, then the prices went down. 
Everything worked together for evil. 

Nearly every farmer’s boy took an oath 
that he would never cultivate the soid. The 
moment they arrived at the age of twen- 
ty-one they left the desolate and dreary 
farms and rushed to the towns and cities. 
They wanted to be book-keepers, doctors, 
merchants, railroad men, insurance agents, 
lawyers, even preachers—anything to avoid 
the drudgery of the farm. Nearly every 
boy acquainted with the three R’s—reading, 
writing and arithmetic—imagined that he 
had altogether more education than ought 
te be wasted in raising potatoes and corn. 
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They made haste to get into some other 
business. Those who stayed upon the farm 
envied those who went away. 

A few years ago the times were pros- 
perous and the young men went to the 
cities to enjoy the fortunes that were wait- 
ing for them. They wanted to engage in 
something that promised quick returns. 
They built railways, established banks and 
insurance companies. They speculated in 
stocks in Wall street, and gambled in grain 
at Chicago. They became rich. They lived 
in palaces. They rode in carriages. They 
pitied their poor brothers on the farms, and 
the poor brothers envied them. 

But time has brought its revenge. The 
farmers have seen the railroad president 
a bankrupt, and the road in the hands of a 
receiver. They have seen the bank presi- 
dent abscond, and the insurance company 
a wrecked and ruined fraud. The only 
solvent people, as a class, the only inde- 
pendent people, are the tillers of the soil. 
[Applause. ] R 

Farming must be made more attractive. 

The comforts of the town must be added to 
the beauty of the fields. The sociability of 
the city must be rendered possible in the 
country. 
' Farming has been made repulsive. The 
farmers have been wunsociable and their 
homes have been lonely. They have been 
wasteful and careless. They have not been 
proud of their business. 

Mo farmer can afford to raise corn and 
oats and hay to sell. He should sell horses, 
not oats; sheep, cattle and pork, not corn. 
He should make every profit possible out 
of what he produces. So long as the 
farmers of the Middle States ship their 
corn and oats, so long they will be poor,— 
just so long will their farms be mortgaged 
to the insurance companies and banks of 
the east,—just so long will they do the 
work and others reap the benefit,—just so 
long will they be poor, and the money len- 
ders grow rich,—just so long will cunning 
avarice grasp and hold the net profits of 
honest toil. When the farmers of the west 
ship beef and pork instead of grain when 
we manufacture here——when we cease pay- 
ing tribute to others, ours will be the most 
prosperous country in the world. 

Another thing—It is just as cheap to 
raise a good as a poor breed of cattle. 
Scrubs will eat just as much as thorough- 
breds. If you are not able to buy Durhams 
and Alderneys, you can raise the corn- 
breed. By “corn-breed” I mean the cattle 
that have, for several generations had 
enough to eat, and have been treated with 

ndness. Every farmer who will treat his 
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cattle kindly, and feed them all they want, 
will, in a few years, have blooded stock on 
his farm, All blooded stock has been pro- 
duced in this way. You can raise good 
cattle just as you can raise good people. 
If you wish to raise a good boy you must 
give him plenty to eat, and treat him with 
kindness. In this way, and in this way 
only, can good cattle or good people be 
produced. : 

Another thing—You must beautify your 
homes. ~ 

When I was a farmer it was not fash- 
ionable to set out trees, nor to plant vines. 

When you visited the farm you were not 
welcomed by flowers, and greeted by trees 
loaded with fruit. Yellow dogs came 
bounding over the tumbled fence like wild 
beasts. There is no sense—there is no pro- 
fit in such a life. It is not living. The 
farmers ought to beautify their homes. © 
There should be trees and grass and flow- 
ers and running vines. Everything should 
be kept in order—gates should be on their 
hinges, and about all there should be the. 
pleasant air of thrift. In every house there 
should be a bathroom. The bath is a civil- 
izer, a refiner, a beautifier. When you 
come from the fields tired, covered with 
dust, nothing is so refreshing. Above all 
things, keep clean. It is not necessary to 
be a pig in order to raise one. In the cool 
of the evening, after a day in the field, put 
on clean clothes, take a seat under the 
trees, ’mid the perfume of flowers, sur- 
rounded by your family, and you will know 
what it is to enjoy life like a gentleman. 
[Loud applause.] 

In no part of the globe will farming pay 
better than in the Western States. You 
are in the best portion of the earth. From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, there is no such 
country as yours. The east is hard and 
stony; the soil is stingy. The far west is 
a desert parched and barren, dreary and 
desolute as perdition would be with the 
fires out. It is better to dig wheat and 
corn from the soil than gold. Only a few 
days ago I was where they wrench the 
precious metals from the miserly clutch of 
the rocks. When I saw the mountains, 
treeless, shrubless, flowerless, without even 
a spire of grass, it seemed to me that gold 
had the same effect upon the country that 
holds it, as upon the man who lives and 
labors only for that. It affects the land as 
it does the man. It leaves the heart barren 
without a flower of kindness—without a 
blossom of pity. ; 

The farmer of the Middle States has the 
best soil—the greatest return for the least 
labor—more leisure—more time for en- 
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d. His hard work ceases with autumn, 
has the long winters in which to be- 
me acquainted with his family—with his 
_ neighbors—in which to read and keep 
abreast with the advanced thought of his 
day. He has the time and means of self- 
culture. He has more time than the me- 
chanic, the merchant or the professional 
man, If the farmer is not well informed it 
is his own fault. Books are cheap, and 
every farmer can have enough to give him 
the outline of every science, and an idea of 
all that has been accomplished by man. 
In many respects the farmer has the 
advantage of the mechanic. In our time 
we have plenty of mechanics but no trades- 
men. In the sub-division of labor we have 
a thousand men working upon different 
parts of the same thing, each taught in 
one particular branch, and in only one. We 
have, say, in a shoe-factory, hundreds of 
men, but not one shoemaker. It takes 
them all, assisted by a great number of 
machines, to make a shoe. Each does a 
particular part, and not one of them knows 
the entire trade. The result is that the 
moment the factory shuts down these men 
are out of employment. Out of employment 
means out of bread—out of bread means 
famine and horror. The mechanic of to- 
day has but little independence. His pros- 
perity often depends upon the good will of 
one man. He is liable to be discharged 
for a look, for a word. He lays by but 
little for his declining years. He is, at the 
best, the slave of capital. 

It is a, thousand times better to be a 
whole farmer than part of a mechanic. It 
is better to till the ground and work for 
yourself than to be hired by corporations. 
Every man should endeavor to belong to 
himself. [Applause.] 

About seven hundred years ago, Kheyam, 
a Persian, said: “Why should a man who 
possesses a piece of bread securing life for 
two days, and who has a cup of water— 
why should such a man serve another.” 

Young men should not be satisfied with 
a salary. Do not mortgage the possibilities 
of your future. Have the courage to take 
life as it comes, feast or famine. Think of 
hunting a gold mine for a dollar a day, 
and think of finding one for another man. 
How would you feel then? 

We are lacking in true courage, when, 
for fear of the future, we take the crusts 
and scraps and niggardly salaries of the 
present. I had a thousand times rather 
have a farm and be independent, than to 
be President of the United States without 
independence, filled with doubt and trem- 
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bling, feeling of the Doping sialde chevorte 
ing to art and artifice, inquiring about the 
wind of opinion, and succeeding at last in 
losing my self-respect without gaining re- _ 
spect of others. ay 

Man needs more manliness, more real in- © 
dependence. We must take care of our- 
selves. This we can do by labor, and in this 
way we can preserve our independence. We — 
should try and choose that business or pro- 
fession the pursuit of which give us the 
most happiness. Happiness is wealth. We 
can be happy without being rich—without 
holding office—without being famous. I am 
not sure that we can be happy with wealth, 
with office, or with fame. 

There is a quiet about the life of a farmer, 
and the hope of a serene old age, that no 4 
other business or profession can promise. 
A professional man is doomed some time to 
feel that his powers are waning. He is 
doomed to see younger and stronger men : 
pass him in the race of life. He looks for- 
ward to an old age of intellectual medi- 
ocrity. He will be last where once he was 
the first. But the farmer goes, as it were, 
into partnership with nature—he lives with 
trees and flowers—he breathes the sweet air 
of the fields. There % no constant and 
frightful strain upon his mind. His nights 
are filled with sleep and rest. He watches 
his flocks and herds as they feed upon the 
green and sunny slopes. He hears the 
pleasant rain falling upon the waving corn, 
and the trees he planted in youth rustle 
above him as he plants others for the chil- 
dren yet to be. 

Our country is filled with the idle and 
unemployed, and the great question asking 
for an answer is: What shall be done with 
these men? What shall these men do? To 
this there is but one answer: They must 
cultivate the soil. Farming must be ren- 
dered more attractive. Those who work the 
land must have an honest pride in their 
business. They must educate their children 
to cultivate the soil. They must make farm- 
ing easier, so that their children will not 
hate it, so that they will not hate it them- 
selves. The boys must not be taught that 
tilling the soil is a curse and almost a dis- 
grace. They must not suppose that educa- 
tion is thrown away upon them unless they 
become ministers, lawyers, doctors or 
statesmen. It must be understood that 
education can be used to advantage on a 
farm. We must get rid of the idea that a 
little learning unfits one for work. There are 
hundreds of graduates of Yale and Harvard 
and other colleges, who are agents of 
sewing-machines, solicitors for insurance, 
clerks, copyists, in short, performing @ 


hundred varieties of menial service. They 
seem willing to do anything that is not re- 
garded as work—anything that can be done 
in a town, in the house, in an office, but 
they avoid farming as they would leprosy. 
Nearly every young man educated in this 
way is simply ruined. Such an education 
ought to be called ignorance. It is a thou- 
sand times better to have common sense 
without education than education without 
the sense. Boys and girls should be edu- 
cated to help themselves. They should be 
taught that it is disgraceful to be idle, and 
dishonest to be useless. 

I say again, if you want more inen and 
women on the farms, something must be 
done to make farm-life pleasant. One great 
difficulty is that the farm is lonely. People 
write about the pleasures of solitude, but 
they are found only in books. He who lives 
long alone becomes insane. A hermit is a 
madman. Without friends and wife and 
child, there is nothing left worth living for. 
The unsocial are the enemies of joy. They 
are filled with egotism and envy, with vanity 
and hatred. People who live much alone 
become narrow and suspicious. They are 
apt to be the property of one idea. They 
begin to think there is no use in anything. 
They look upon the happiness of others as 
a kind of folly. They hate joyous folks, 
because, way down in their hearts, they 
envy them. [Applause.] 

In our country farm-life is too lonely. 
The farms are large, and neighbors are too 
far apart. In these days, when the roads 
are filled with “tramps,” the wives and chil- 
dren need protection. When the farmer 
leaves home and goes to some distant field 
to work, a shadow of fear is upon his heart 
all day, and a like shadow rests upon all 
at home. 

‘In the early settlement of our country 
the pioneer was forced to take his family, 
his axe, his dog and his gun, and go into 
the far wild forest, and build his cabin 
miles and miles from any neighbor. He 
saw the smoke from his hearth go up alone 
in all the wide and lonely sky. 

But this necessity has passed away, and 
now, instead of living so far apart upon the 
lonely farms, you should live in villages, 
With the improved machinery which you 
have—with your generous soil—with your 
markets and means of transportation, you 
can now afford to live together. 

It is not necessary in this age of, the 
world for the farmer to rise in the middle 
of the night and begin his work. This get- 
ting up so early in the morning is a relic 
of barbarism. It has made hundreds and 
thousands of young men curse the business. 
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There is no need of getting up at three or 
four o’clock in the winter morning. The 
farmer who persists in doing it and persists 
in dragging his wife and children from 
their beds ought to be visited by a mis- 
sionary. It is time enough to rise after the 
sun has set the example. For what purpose 
do you get up? To feed the cattle? Why 
not feed them more the night before? It 
is a waste of life. In the old times they 
used to get up about three o’clock in the 
morning and go to work Jong before the 
sun had risen with “healing upon his 
wings,” and as a just punishment they all 
had the ague; and they ought to have it 
now. The man who cannot get a living 
upon Illinois soil without rising before day- 
light ought to starve. Eight hours a day is 
enough for any farmer to work except in 
harvest time. When you arise at four and 
work till dark what is life worth? Of what ~ 
use are all the improvements in farming? 
Of what use is all the improved machinery 
unless it tends to give the farmer a little 
more leisure? What is harvesting now 
compared with what is was in the old time? 
Think of the days of reaping, of cradling, 
of raking and binding and mowing. Think 
of threshing with the flail and winnowing 
with the wind. And now think of the 
reapers and mowers, the binders and thresh- 
ing-machines, the plows and cultivators, 
upon which the farmer rides protected from 
the sun. If, with all the advantages, you 
cannot get a living without rising in the 
middle of the night, go into some other 
business, You should not rob your fam- 
ilies of sleep. Sleep is the best medicine 
in the world. There is no such thing as 
health without plenty of sleep. Sleep until 
you are thoroughly rested and restored, 
When you work, work, and when you get 
through take a good, long and refreshing 
sleep. 

You should live in villages, so that you 
can have the benefits of social life. You 
can have a reading room—you can take the 
best papers and magazines—you can have 
plenty of books, and each one can have the 
benefit of them all. Some of the young 
men and women can cultivate music. You 
can have social gatherings—you can learn 
from each other—you can discuss all topics 
of interest, and in this way you can make 
farming a delightful business. You must 
keep up with the age. The way to make 
farming respectable is for farmers to be- 
come really intelligent. They must live in- 
telligent and happy lives. They must know. 
something of books and something of what 
1s going on in the world. They must not 
be satisfied with knowing something of the 
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and leisure. | :; 


_ Another thing—I am a believer in fash- 
ion. It is the duty of every woman to 


_ make herself as beautiful and attractive as 


she possibly can. 
“Handsome is as handsome does,” but 


; she is much handsomer if well dressed. 
_ Every man should look his very'best. I 


am a believer in good clothes. The time 
never ought to come in this country when 


- you can tell a farmer’s wife or daughter 


simply by the garments she wears. I say to 
every girl and woman, no matter what the 
material of your dress may be, no matter 
how cheap and coarse it is, cut it and make 
it in the fashion. I believe in jewelry. 
Some people look upon it as barbaric, but 
in. my judgment, wearing jewelry is the 
first evidence the barbarian gives of a wish 
to be civilized. To adorn ourselves seems 
to be a part of our nature, and this desire 
seems to be everywhere and in everything. 
I have sometimes thought that the desire 
of beauty covers the earth with flowers, It 
is this desire that paints the wings of moths, 
tints the chamber of the shell, and gives the 
bird its plumage and its song. Oh daugh- 
ters and wives, if you would be loved, 
adorn yourselves—if you would be adored, 
be beautiful. [Applause.] 

There is another fault common with the 
farmers of our country—they want too 
much land. You cannot, at present, when 
taxes are high, afford to own land that you 
do not cultivate. Sell it and let others 
make farms and homes. In this way what 
you keep will be enhanced in value. Farm- 
ers ought to own the land they cultivate, 
and cultivate what they own. Renters can 
hardly be called farmers. There can be no 
such thing in the highest sense as a home 
unless you own it. There must be an in- 
centive to plant trees, to beautify the 
grounds, to preserve and improve. It ele- 
vates a man to own a home. It gives a 
certain independence, a force of character 
that is obtained in no other way. A man 
without a home feels like a passenger 
There is in such a man a little of the va- 
grant. Homes make patriots, He who has 
sat by his own fireside with wife and chil- 
dren will defend it. When he hears the 
word country pronounced, he thinks of his 
home. 

Few men have been patriotic enough to 
shoulder a musket in defense of a board- 
ing house. 
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y of our countr 
depend upon the number of our people who — 
are the owners of homes. Around the fire- _ 
side cluster the private and the public — 


virtues of our race. Raise your sons to be 


independent through labor—to pursue some 
business for themselves and upon their 
own account—to be self-reliant—to act upon 
their own responsibility, and to take the 
consequences like men. Teach thein above 
all things to be good, true and tender 
husbands—winners of love, and builders of 
homes. [Applause.] 

A great many farmers seem to think that 
they are the only laborers in the world. 
This is a very foolish thing. Farmers can- 
not get along without the mechanic. You 
are not independent of the man of genius. 
Your prosperity depends upon the inventor. 
The world advances by the assistance of 
all laborers; and all labor is under obliga- 
tions to the inventions of genius. The in- 
ventor does as much for agriculture as he 
who tills the soil. All laboring men should 
be brothers. You are in partnership with 
the mechanics who make your reapers, your 
mowers and your plows; and you should 
take into your granges all the men who 
make their living by honest labor. The 
laboring people should unite and should 
protect themselves against all idlers. You 
can divide mankind into two classes; the 
laborers and the idlers, the supporters and 
the supported, the honest and the dishonest. 
Every man is dishonest who lives upon the 
unpaid labor of others, no matter if he 
occupies a throne. All laborers should be 
brothers. The laborers should have equal 
rights before the world and before the law. 
And I want every farmer to consider every 
man who labors either with hand or brain 
as his brother. Until genius and labor 
formed a partnership there was no such 
thing as prosperity among men. Every 
reaper and mower, every agricultural im- 
plement, has elevated the work of the 
farmer, and his vocation grows grander 
with every invention. In the olden time the 
agriculturalist was ignorant; he knew 
nothing of machinery, he was the slave of 
superstition. He was always trying to ap- 
pease some imaginary power by fasting and 
prayer. He supposed that some being actu- 
ated by malice, sent the untimely frost, or 
swept away with the wild wind his rude 
abode. To him the seasons were mysteries. 
The thunder told him of an enraged god— 
the barren fields of the vengeance of 
heaven. The tiller of the soil lived in per- 
petual and abject fear. He knew nothing 
of mechanics, nothing of order, nothing of 
law, nothing of cause and effect. He was 


a superstitious savage. He invented prayers 
instead of plows, creeds instead of reapers 
and mowers. He was unable to devote all 
his time to the gods, and so he hired others 
to assist him, and for their influence with 
the gentlemen supposed to control the 
weather, he gave one-tenth of all he could 
produce. 

The farmer has been elevated through 
science and he should not forget the debt 
he owes to the mechanic, to the inventor, 
to the thinker. He should remember that 
all laborers belong to the same grand fam- 
ily—that they are the real kings and queens, 
the only true nobility. 

Another idea entertained by most farmers 
is that they are in some mysterious way 
oppressed by every other kind of business 
—that they are devoured by monopolies, 
especially by railroads, 

Of course, the railroads are indebted to 
the farmers for their prosperity, and the 
farmers are indebted to the railroads. 

A few years ago you endeavored to 
regulate the charge of railroad companies. 
The principal complaint you had was that 
they charged too much for the transporta- 
tion of corn and other cereals to the East. 
You should remember that all freights are 
paid by the consumers of the grain. You 
were really interested in transportation 
from the East to the West and in local 
freights. The result is that while you have 
put down through freights you have not 
succeeded so well in local freights. The 
exact opposite should be the policy of Il- 
linois.. Put down local freights; put them 
down, if you can, to the lowest possible 
figure, and let through-rates take care of 
themselves. If all the corn raised in II- 
linois could be transported to New York 
absolutely free, it would enhance but little 
the price that you would receive. What 
we want is the lowest possible local rate. 
Instead of this you have simply succeeded 
jin helping the East at the expense of the 
West. The railroads are your friends. 
They are your partners. They can prosper 
only where the country through which they 
run prospers. All intelligent railroad men 
know this. They know that present rob- 
bery is future bankruptcy. They know that 
the interest of the farmer and of the rail- 
road is the same. We must have railroads. 
What can we do without them? 

When we had no railroads, we drew, as 
I said before, our grain two hundred miles 
to market, 

In those days the farmers did not stop at 
hotels. They slept under their wagons— 
took with them their food—fried their own 
bacon, made their coffee, and ate their 
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)meals in the snow and rain. Those wert 
| the days when they received ten cents a 


bushel for corn—when they sold four 
bushels of potatoes for a quarter—thirty- 
three dozen eggs for a dollar, and a hun-— 
dred pounds of pork for a dollar and a half. 

What has made the difference? 

The railroads came to your door and they 
brought with them the markets of the 
world. They brought New York and Liver- 
pool and London into Illinois, and the state 
has been clothed with prosperity as with 
a mantle. It is the interest of the farmer 
to protect every great interest in the state. 
In these iron highways more than three 
hundred million dollars have been invested 
—a sum equal to ten times the original cost 
of all the land in the state. To make war 
upon the railroads is a short-sighted and 
suicidal policy. They should be treated . 
fairly and should be taxed by the same 
standard that farms are taxed, and in no 
other way. If we wish to prosper we must 
act together, and we must see to it that 
every form of labor is protected. 

There has been a long period of depres 
sion in all business. The farmers have 
suffered least of all. Your land is just as 
rich and productive as ever. Prices have 
been reasonable. The towns and cities have 
suffered. Stocks and bonds have shrunk 
from par to worthless paper. Princes have 
become paupers, and bankers, merchants, 
and millionaries have passed into the ob- 
livion of bankruptcy. The period of de- 
pression is slowly passing away, and we 
are entering upon better times. 

A great many people say that a scarcity 
of money is our only difficulty. In my 
opinion we have money enough, but we 
lack confidence in each other and in the 
future. 

There has been so much dishonesty, there 
have been so many failures, that the peo- 
ple are afraid to trust anybody. There is 
plenty of money, but there seems to be 2 
scarcity of business. If you were to go to 
the owner of a ferry, and, upon seeing his 
boat lying high and dry on the shore, should 
say, “There is a superabundance of ferry- 
boat,” he would probably reply. “No, but 
there is a scarcity of water.” So with us 
there is not a scarcity of money, but there 
1s a scarcity of business. And this scarcity 
springs from lack of confidence in one an- 
other. So many presidents of savings 
banks, even those belonging to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, run off with 
the funds ; so many railroad and insurance 
epee are in ses sn of receivers; 

ere 18 so muc ankrupt on eve 
hand, that all capital is held in the dS 


owly, Dut surely we 
to honest methods in busi- 
nce will return, and then 


_ will be seeking investment. . 

_ For my part, I do not ask any interfer. 
ence on the part of the government except 
- to undo the wrong it has done. I do not 
ask that money be made out of nothing. 
I do not ask for the prosperity born of 
paper. But I do ask for the remonetiza- 
tion of silver. Silver was demonetized by 


fraud. It was an imposition upon every 


solvent man; a fraud upon every honest 
debtor in the United States. It assissin- 
ated labor. It was done in the interest of 
avarice and greed, and should be undone by 
honest men. 

The farmers should vote only for such 
men as are able and willing to guard and 
advance the interests of labor. We should 
know better than to vote for men who will 
deliberately put a tariff of three dollars a 
thousand upon Canada lumber, when every 
farmer in the states is a purchaser of lum- 
ber. People who live upon the prairies 
should vote for cheap lumber. We should 
protect ourselves. We ought to have in- 
telligence enough to know what we want 
and how to get it. The real laboring men 
of this country can succeed if they are 
united. By laboring men, I do not mean 
only the farmers. I mean all who con- 
tribute in some way to the general welfare. 
they should forget prejudices and party 
names, and remember only the best inter- 
ests of the people. Let us see if we can- 
not protect every department of industry. 
Let us see if all property cannot be pro- 
tected alike and taxed alike, whether owned 
by individuals of corporations. 

Where industry creates and justices pro- 
tects, prosperity dwells. 

Let me tell you something about Illinois: 
We have fifty-six thousand square miles of 
land—nearly thirty-six million acres. Upon 
these plains we can raise eough to feed and 
clothe twenty million people. Beneath these 
prairies were hidden millions of ages ago, 
by that old miser, the sun, thirty-six thou- 
sand square miles of coal. The aggregate 
thickness of these veins is at least fifteen 
feet. Think of a column of coal one mile 
square and one hundred miles high! All 
this came from the sun. What a sunbeam 
such a column would be! Think of the 
engines and machines this coal will run and 
turn and whirl! Think of all this force, 
willed and left to us by the dead morning 
of the world! Think of the fireside of the 


future around which wil! sit the fathers, — 
mothers and children of the years to be! 
Think of the sweet and happy faces, the 
loving and tender eyes that will glow and 
gleam in the sacred light of all these flames! 

We have the best country in the world. 
Is there any reason that our ‘farmers 
should not be prosperous and happy men? 
They have every advantage, and within 
their reach are alt the comforts and con- 
veniences of life. 

Do not get the land fever and think you 
must buy all that joins you. Get out of 
debt as soon as you possibly can. A mort- 
gage casts a shadow on the sunniest field. 
There is no business under the sun that can 
pay ten per cent. 

Ainsworth R. Spofford gives the follow- 


ing facts about interest: “One dollar loaned 


for one hundred years at six per cent, with 
interest collected annually and added to the 
principal, will amount to three hundred 
and forty dollars. At eight per cent it 
amounts to two thousand two hundred and 
three dollars. At three per cent it amounts 
only to nineteen dollars and twenty-five 
cents. At ten per cent it is thirteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and nine dollars, or 
about seven hundred times as much. At 
twelve per cent it amounts to eighty-four 
thousand and seventy-five dollars, or more 
than four thousand times as much. At 
eighteen per cent, it amounts to fifteen mil- 
lion one hundred and forty-five thousand 
and seven dollars. At twenty-four per cent 
(which we sometimes hear talked of) it 
reaches the enormous sum of two billion 
five-hundred and fifty-one million seven 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand four 
hundred and four dollars.” 

One dollar at compound interest, at 
twenty-four per cent for one hundred years 
vee produce a sum equal to our national 

ebt. 

Interest eats night and day, and the more 
it eats the hungrier it grows. The farmer 
in debt, lying awake at night, can, if he 
listens, hear it gnaw. If he owes nothing, 
he can hear his corn grow. Get out of debt 
as soon as you possibly can. You have 
supported idle avarice and lazy economy 
long enough. 

Above all, let every farmer treat his wife 
and children with infinite kindness. Give 
your sons and daughters every advantage 
within your power. In the air of kindness 
they will grow around you like flowers. 
They will fill your homes with sunshine and 
all your years with joy. Do not try to rule 
by force. A blow from a parent leaves a 
scar on the soul. I should feel ashamed to 
die surrounded by children I had whipped. 


Think of feeling upon your dying lips the 
kiss of a child you had struck. [Applause.] 
See to it that your wife has every con- 
venience. Make her life worth living. 


Never allow her to become a servant. | 


Wives, weary and worn; mothers, wrinkled 
and bent before their time, fill homes with 
grief and shame. If you are not able to 
hire help for your wives, help them your- 
selves. See that they have the best utensils 
to work with. Women cannot create things 
by magic. Have plenty of wood and coal— 
good cellars and planty in them, Have 
cisterns, sa that you can have plenty of 
rain water for washing. Do not rely on a 
barrel and a board. When the rain comes 
the board will be lost or the hoops will be 
off the barrel. 

Farmers should live like princes. Eat 
the best things you raise and sell the rest. 
Have good things to cook and good things 
to cook with. Of all people in our country, 
you should live the best. Throw your 
miserable little stoves out of the window. 
Get ranges, and have them so built that 
your wife need not burn her face off to 
get you a breakfast. Do not make her cook 
in a kitchen hot as the orthodox perdition. 
The beef, not the cook, should be roasted. 
‘It is just as easy to have things convenient 
and right as to have them any other way. 

In the good old days there would be 
eleven children in the family and only one 
skillet. Everything was broken or cracked 
or loaned or lost. 

There ought to be a law making it a 
crime, punishable by imprisonment, to fry 
beefsteak. Broil it, it is just as easy, and 
when broiled it is delicious. Fried beef- 
steak is not fit for a wild beast. You can 
broil even on a stove. Shut the front 
damper—open the back one, then take off 
a griddle. There will then be a draft down- 
wards through this opening. Put on your 
steak, using a wire broiler, and not a parti- 
cle of smoke will touch it, for the reason 
that the smoke goes down. If you try to 
broil it with the front damper open, the 
smoke will rise. For broiling, coal, even 
soft coal, makes a better fire than wood. 

There is no reason why farmers should 
not have fresh meat all the year round. 
There is certainly no sense in stuffing your- 
self full of salt meat every morning, and 
making a well or a cistern of your stomach 
for the rest of the day. Every farmer 
should have an ice house. Upon or near 
every farm is some stream from which 
plenty of ice can be obtained, and the long 
summer days made delightful. Dr. Draper, 
one of the world’s greatest scientists, says 
that ice water is healthy, and that it has 
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done away with many of the low forms of 


fever in the great cities. Ice has become 
one of the necessaries of civilized life, and 
without it there is very little comfort. 

Make your homes pleasant. Have your 
houses warm and comfortable for the 
winter. Do not build a story-and-a-half 
house. The half story is simply an oven 
in which, during the summer, you will bake 
every night, and feel in the morning as 
though only the rind of yourself was left. 

Decorate your rooms, even if you do so 
with cheap engravings. The cheapest are 
far better than none. Have books—have 
papers, and read them. You have more 
leisure than the dwellers in cities. Beautify 
your grounds with plants and flowers and 
vines. Have good gardens. Remember 
that everything of beauty tends to the ele- 
vation of man. Every little morning-glory 
whose purple bosom is thrilled with the: 
amorous kisses of the sun, tends to put a 
blossom in your heart. Do not judge of 
the value of everything by the market re- 
ports. Every flower about a house certifies 
to the refinement of somebody. Every vine 
climbing and blossoming, tells of love and 
joy. 

Make your_houses comfortable. Do not 
huddle together in a little room around a 
red-hot stove, with every window fastened 
down. Do not live in this poisoned atmos- 
phere, and then, when one of your children 
dies, put a piece in the papers commenc- 
ing with, “Whereas, it has pleased divine 
Providence to remove from our midst—.” 
Have plenty of air, and plenty of warmth. 
Comfort is health. Do not imagine any- 
thing is unhealthy simply because it is 
pleasant. That is an old and foolish idea. 

Let your children sleep. Do not drag 
them from their beds in the darkness of 
night. Do not compel them to associate 
all that is tiresome, irksome and dreadful 
with cultivating the soil. In this way you 
bring farming into hatred and disrepute. 
Treat your children with infinite kindness 
—treat them as equals. There is no hap- 
piness in a home not filled with love. 
Where the husband hates his wife—where 
the wife hates the husband; where children 
hate their parents and each other—there 
is a hell upon earth. 

There is no reason why farmers should 
not be the kindest and most cultivated of 
men. There is nothing in plowing the 
fields to make men cross, cruel and crab- 
bed. To look upon the sunny slopes cov- 
ered with daisies does not tend to make 
men unjust. Whoever labors for the hap- 
piness of those he loves, elevates himself, 
no matter whether he works in the dark 


the perfumed fields. 
rs is, in reality, the only 


gnorance. Speculators can- 
ake unless somebody loses. 
1 of speculation every success has at 
t one victim. The harvest reaped by 
the farmer benefits all and injures none. 
__ For him to succeed, it is not necessary that 
some one should fail. The same is true of 
all producers—of all laborers. 

I can imagine no condition that carries 
with it such a promise of joy as that of the 
farmer in the early winter. He has his 
cellar filled—he has made every prepara- 
tion for the days of snow and storm—he 
looks forward to three months of ease and 
rest; to three months of fireside-content; 
three months with wife and children; three 
months of long, delightful evenings; three 
months of home; three months of solid 
comfort. 

- When the life of the farmer is such as I 
have described, the cities and towns will 
not be filled with want—the streets will not 

_ be crowded with wrecked rogues, broken 
bankers and bankrupt speculators. The 
fields will be tilled, and country villages 
almost hidden by trees and vines and flow- 
ers, filled with industrious and happy peo- 
ple, will nestle in every vale and gleam like 
gems on every plain. 

The idea must be done away with that 
there is something intellectually degrading 
in cultivating the soil. Nothing can be 
nobler than to be useful. Idleness should 
not be respectable. 

If farmers will cultivate well, and with- 
out waste; if they will so build that their 
houses will be warm in winter and cool in 
summer; if they will plant trees and beau- 
tify their homes; if they will occupy their 
leisure in reading, in thinking, in improv- 
ing their minds and in devising ways and 
means to make their business profitable and 
pleasant; if they will live nearer together 


‘and cultivate sociability; if they w 
é together often; if they will have re 
n can work for himself. | rooms and cultivate music; if they will 
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have bath-rooms, ice-houses and 
gardens; if their wives can have an ¢ 
time; if their sons and daughters can ha’ 


an opportunity to keep in line with the 


thoughts and discoveries of the world; 
the nights can be taken for sleep and the 


evenings for enjoyment, everybody will be — 


in love with the fields. Happiness should 


be the object of life, and if life on the farm — 
can be made really happy, the children will — 


grow up in love with the meadows, the 
streams, the woods and the old home. 
Around the farm will cling and cluster the 
happy memories of the delightful years. 

Remember, I 
partnership with all labor—that you should 
join hands with all the sons and daughters 
of toil, and that all who work belong to the 
same noble family. 

For my part, I envy the man who has 
lived on the same broad acres from his 
boyhood, who cultivates the fields where in 
youth he played, and lives where his father 
lived and died. 

I can imagine no sweeter way to end 
one’s life than in the quiet of the country, 
out of the mad race for money, place and 
power—far from the demands of business 
—out of the dusty highways where fools 
struggle and strive for the hollow praise 
of other fools. 

Surrounded by pleasant fields and faith- 
ful friends, by those I have loved, I hope 
to end my days. And this I hope may be 
the lot of all who hear my voice. I hope 
that you, in the country, in houses covered 
with vines and clothed with flowers, look- 
ing from the open window upon rustling 
fields of corn and wheat, over which will 
tun the sunshine and the shadows sur- 
rounded by those whose lives you have 
filled with joy, will pass away serenely as 
the Autumn dies. 


pray you, that you are in © 
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Lapies AND GENTLEMEN—FELLOW CIiTI- 
ZENS AND CITIZEN SoLpDIERS :—I am opposed 
to the Democratic party, and I will tell you 
why. Every state that seceded from the 
United States was a Democratic State. 
Every ordinance of secession that was 
drawn was drawn by a Democrat. Every 
man that endeavored to tear the old flag 
from the heaven that it enriches was a 
Democrat. [A voice—“Give it to them.”] 
Every man that tried to destroy this nation 
was a Democrat. Every enemy this great 
republic has had for twenty years has been 
a Democrat. Every man that shot Union 
soldiers was a Democrat. [Cheers—“That’s 
so.”] Every man that starved Union sol- 
diers and refused them in the extremity of 
death a crust was a Democrat. [Renewed 
cheering.] Every man that loved slavery 
better than liberty was a Democrat. The 
man that assassinated Abraham Lincoln 
was a Democrat. Every man that sympa- 
thized with the assassin—every man glad 
that the noblest President ever elected was 
assassinated—was a Democrat. Every man 
that wanted the privilege of whipping an- 
other man to make him work for him for 
nothing and pay him with lashes on his 
naked back was a Democrat. [Cheers.] 
Every man that raised blood-hounds to pur- 
sue human beings was a Democrat. Every 
man that clutched from shrieking, shudder- 
ing, crouching mothers babes from their 
breasts and sold them into slavery was a 
Democrat. [Cheers.] Every man that im- 
paired the credit of the United States, every 
man that swore we would never pay the 
bonds, every man that swore we would 
never redeem the greenbacks, every ma- 
ligner of his country’s credit, every cal- 
umniator of his country’s honor, was a 
Democrat. [Cheers.] Every man that re- 
sisted the draft, every man that hid in the 
bushes, and shot at Union men simply be- 
cause they were endeavoring to enforce the 
laws of their country, was a Democrat. 
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[Cheers.] Every man that wept over the 
corpse of slavery was a Democrat. Every 
man that cursed Lincoln because he issued 
the proclamation of emancipation — the 
grandest paper since the Declaration of In- 
dependence—every one of them was a 
Democrat. [Cheers.] Every man that de- 
nounced the soldiers that bared their bos- 
oms to the storms of shot and shell for the 
honor of America and for the sacred 
rights of man was a Democrat. [Cheers.] 
Every man that wanted an uprising in the 
North, that wanted to release the rebel 
prisoners that they might burn down the 
homes of Union soldiers above the heads 
of their wives and children, while the brave 
husbands, the heroic fathers, were in the 
front fighting for the honor of the old flag, 
every one of them was a Democrat. 
[Cheers.] I am not through yet [Laugh- 
ter and Cheers.] Every man that believed 
this glorious nation of ours is a confeder- 
acy, every man that believed the old ban- 
ner carfried by our fathers through the 
Revolution, through the war of 1812, car- 


ried by our brothers over the plains of. 


Mexico, carried by our brothers over the 
fields of the rebellion, simply stood for a 
contract, simply stood for an agreement, 
was a Democrat. [Cheers.] Every man 
who believed that any state could go out 
of the Union at its pleasure, every man 
that believed the grand fabric of the 
American Government could be made to 
crumble instantly into dust at the touch of 
treason, was a Democrat. [Cheers.] Every 
man that helped to burn orphan asylums in 
New York was a Democrat; every man 
that tried to fire the city of New York, al- 
though he knew that thousands would per- 
ish, and knew that the great serpents of 
flame leaping from buildings would clutch 
children from their mothers’ arms—every 
wretch that did it was 
[Cheer.] Recollect it! Every man that tried 
to spread small-pox and yellow fever in 


? 


a Democrat. - 


umentalities of civ- 
V emocrat. Soldiers, every 
L got on your heroic bodies 
was given you by a Democrat. [Cheers.] 
_Every scar, every man that is lacking, 
every limb that is gone, every scar is a 
_ souvenir of a Democrat. [Cheers.] I want 
you to recollect it. [A voice—* We will.”] 
_ Every man that was an enemy of human 
_ liberty in this country was a Democrat. 
Every man that wanted the fruit of all the 
heroism of all the ages to turn _to ashes 
upon the lips—every one was a Democrat. 
_ [Cheers.] | 
I am a Republican. [Laughter and 
Cheers.] I will tell you why: This is the 
only free government in the world. The 
Republican party made it so. The Republi- 
can party took the chains from 4,000,000 
of people. The Republican party, with the 
wand of progress, touched the auction block 
and it became a school house. [Cheers.] 
The Republican party put down the rebel- 
lion, saved the nation, kept the old banner 
afloat in the air, and declared that slavery 
_ of every kind should be extirpated from the 
face of the continent. [Cheers.] What 
more? I am a Republican because it is the 
only free party that ever existed. It is a 
party that has a platform as broad as hu- 
snanity, a plaform as broad as the human 
face, a party that says you shall have all 
the fruit of the labor of your hands, a 
party that says you may think for yourself; 
a party that says no chains for the hands, 
no fetters for the soul. [A voice—‘Amen.” 
—Cheers. At this point the rain began to 
descend, and it looked as if a heavy shower 
was impending. Several umbrellas were 
put up. Gov. Noyes—“God bless you! what 
is rain to soldiers?” Voice—“Go ahead; 
we don’t mind the rain.” It was proposed 
to adjourn the meeting to Masonic Hall, 
but the motion was voted down by an over- 
whelming majority, and Mr. Ingersoll pro- 
ceeded.] I am a Republican because the 
Republican party says this country is a 
nation, and not a confederacy; I am here 
in Indiana to speak, and I have as good a 
right to speak here in Indiana as though 
J had been born on this stand—not because 
the State flag of Indiana waves over me. I 
would not know it if I should see it. You 
have the same right to speak in Illinois, 
not because the State flag of Illinois waves 
over you, but because that banner, rendered 
sacred by the blood of all the heroes, waves 
over me and you. [Cheers.] I am in favor 
of this being a nation. Think of a man 
gratifying his entire ambition in the State 
of Rhode Island. [Laughter.] We want 
this to be a nation, and you can’t have a 


great, grid” splendid peopleewitho 
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great, grand, splendid country. The gre: 
plains, the sublime mountains, the gre 
rushing, roaring rivers, shores lashed 
two oceans, and the grand anthem of 
Niagara, mingle and enter, as it were, in 
the character of every American citizen, 
and make him, or tend to make him a great 
and a grand character. I am for the Re- 
publican party because it says the govern- 
ment has as much right, as much power to 
rotect its citizens at home as abroad. The 

epublican party don’t say that you have 
to go away from home to get the protection 
of the government. The Democratic party 
says the government can’t march its troops 
into the South to protect the rights of the 
citizens. It is a lie. [Great cheers.] The 
government claims the right, and it is con- 
ceded that the government has the right. to 
go to your house, while you are sitting by 
your fireside with your wife and children 
about you, and the old lady knitting, and 
the cat playing with the yarn, and every- 
body happy and sweet—the government 
claims the right to go to your fireside and 
take you by force and put you into the 
army; take you down to the valley of the 
shadow of hell, set you by the ruddy, roar- 
ing guns and make you fight for your flag. 
[Cheers.] Now, that being so, when the 
war is over and your country is victorious, 
and you go back to your home, and a lot 
of Democrats want to trample upon your 
rights, I want to know if the government 
that took you from your fireside and made 
you fight for it, I want to know if it is not 
bound to fight for you. [Cheers.] The 
flag that will not protect its protectors is a 
dirty rag that contaminates the air in which 
it waves. The government that will not 
defend its defenders is a disgrace to the 
nations of the world. [A voice—‘Amen.”] 
I am a Republican because the Republican 
party says, “We will protect the rights of 
American citizens at home, and if necessary 
we will march an army into any state to 
protect the rights of the humblest Ameri- 
can citizen in that state. [Cheers.] 

I am a Republican [laughter] because 
that party allows me to be free—allows me 
to do my own thinking in my own way. 
[Cheers.] I am a Republican because it is 
a party grand enough and splendid enough 
and sublime enough to invite every human 
being in favor of liberty and progress to 
fight shoulder to shoulder for the advance- 
ment of mankind. [Cheers.] It invites the 
Methodist; it invites the Catholic; it invites 
the Presbyterian and every kind of sectar- 
ian; it invites the free-thinker; it invites 
the infidel, provided he is in favor of giv- 


ing to every other human being every chance 
and every right that he claims for himself. 
Cheers.] I am a Republican, I tell you 
Laughter.] There is room in the Republi- 
can air for every wing; there is room on 
the Republican sea for every sail. Repub- 
licanism says to every man: “Let your soul 
be like an eagle; fly out in the great dome 
of thought, and question the stars for your- 
self.” [Cheers. “That’s so.”] But the 
Democratic party says: “Be blind owls; 
sit on the dry limb of a dead tree and hoot 
when Tilden & Co. tell you to.” [Laugh- 
ter.] In the Republican party there are no 
followers. We are leaders. [Cheers.] 
There is no a party chain. There is not 
a party lash. Any man that does not love 
this country, any man that does not love 
liberty, any man that is not in favor of hu- 
man progress, that is not in favor of giv- 
ing to others all he claims for himself; we 
don’t ask him to vote the Republican ticket. 
[Cheers.] You can vote if it you please, 
and if there is any Democrat within hear- 
ing who expects to die before another elec- 
tion, we are willing that he should vote one 
Republican ticket, simply as a consolation 
upon his death-bed. [Great laughter.] 
What more? I am a Republican because 
that party belives in free labor. It believes 
that free labor will give us wealth. It be- 
lieves in free thought, because it believes 
that free thought will give us truth. [A 
voice—“That’s so.”] You don’t know what 
a grand party you belong to. I never want 
any holier or grander title of nobility than 
that I belong to the Republican party and 
have fought for the liberty of man. 
[Cheers.] The Republican party, I say, be- 
lieves in free labor. The Republican party 
also believes in slavery. What kind of 
slavery? In enslaving the forces of na- 
ture. We believe that free labor, that free 
thought, have enslaved the forces of nature, 
and made them work for man. We make 
old attraction of gravitation work for us; 
we make the lightning do our errands; we 
take steam hammer and fashion what we 
need. The forces of nature are the slaves 
of the Republican party [Cheers.] They 
have got no backs to be whipped; they have 
got no hearts to be torn—no hearts to be 
broken ; they cannot be separated from their 
wives; they cannot be dragged from the 
bossoms of their husbands; they work 
night and day and they never tire. You 
cannot whip them, you cannot starve them, 
and a Democrat even can be trusted with 
one of them. [Laughter.] I tell you I am 
a Republican. [Laughter.] I believe, as I 
told you, that free labor will give us these 
slaves. Free labor will produce all these 
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things, and everything you have got today 


has been produced by free labor, nothing 
by slave labor. Slavery never invented but 
one machine, and that was a threshing-ma- 
chine in the shape of a whip. [Laughter.] 
Free labor has invented the machines. 
We want to come down to the philosophy 
of these things. The problem of free 
labor, when a man works for the wife he 
loves, when he works for the little children 
he adores—the problem is to do the most 
work in the shortest space of time. The 
problem of slavery is to do the least work 
in the longest space of time. That is the 
difference. Free labor, love, affection—they 
have invented everything of use in this 
world. [Cheers.] I am a Republican. I 
tell you, my friends, this world is getting 
better every day, and the Democrat party 
is getting smaller every day. See the ad- 
vancement we have made in a few years, 
see what we have done. We have covered 
this nation with wealth and glory, and with 
liberty. This is the first free government 
in the world. The Republican party is the 
first party that was not founded on some 
compromise with the devil. [Laughter.] 
It is the first party of pure, square, honest 
principle; the first one. And we have got 
the first free country that ever existed. 
And right here I want to thank every 
soldier that fought to make it free, [cries 
of “Good, good,” and cheers] every one 
living and dead. I want to thank you 
again, and again, and again. You made the 
first free government in the world [cheers], 
and we must not forget the dead heroes. 
If they were here they would vote the Re- 
publican ticket, every one of them. I tell 
you we must not forget them. 

The past, as it were, rises before me like 
a dream. Again we are in the great strug- 
gle for national life. We hear the sound 
of preparation—the music of the boisterous 
drums—the silver voices of heroic bugles. 
We see thousands of assemblages, and hear 
the appeals of orators; we see the pale 
cheeks of women, and the flushed faces of 
men; and in those assemblages we see all 
the dead whose dust we have covered with 
flowers. We lose sight of them no more. 
We are with them when they enlist in the 
great army of freedom. We see them part 
with those they love. Some are walking 
for the last time in quiet, woody places 
with the maidens they adore. We hear the. 
whisperings and the sweet vows of eternal 
love as they lingeringly part forever, 
Others are bending over cradles kissing - 
babes that are asleep. Some are receiving 
the blessings of old men. Some are part- 
ing with mothers who hold them and press 


some are talking with 


the old tones to drive away the 


—she answers by holding high in her lov- 


ing hands the child. He is gone, and for- 


ever. 

_ We see them all as they march proudly 
away under the flaunting flag, keeping time 
to the wild grand music of war—marching 
down the streets of great cities—through 
the towns and across the prairies—down to 
the fields of glory, to do, and to die for the 
eternal right. 

We go with them one and all. We are 
by their side on all the gory fields—in all 
the hospitals of pain—on all the weary 
marches. We stand guard with them in 
the wild storm and under the quiet stars. 
We are with them in ravines running with 
blood—in the furrows of old fields. We 
are with them between contending hosts, 
unable to move, wild with thirst, the life 
ebbing slowly away among the withered 
leaves. We see them pierced by balls and 
torn with shells in the trenches of forts, 
and in the whirlwind of the charge, where 
men become iron with nerves of steel. 

We are with them in the prisons of 

hatred and famine, but human speech can 
never tell what they endured. 
_ We are at home when the news comes 
that they are dead. We see the maiden in 
the shadow of her first sorrow. We see 
the silvered head of the old man bowed 
with the last grief. 

The past rises before us, and we see four 
millions of human beings governed by the 
lash—we see them bound hand and foot— 
we hear the strokes of cruel whips—we see 
the hounds tracking women through tan- 
gled swamps. We see babes sold from 
the breasts of mothers. Cruelty unspeak- 
able! Outrage infinite! 

Four million bodies in chains—four mil- 
lion souls in fetters. All the sacred rela- 
tions of wife, mother, father and child 
trampled beneath the brutal feet of might. 
And all this was done under our own 
beautiful banner of the free. 

The past rises before us. We hear the 
roar and shriek of the bursting shell. The 
broken fetters fall. There heroes died. 
We look. Instead of slaves we see men 
and women and children. The wand of 
progress touches the auction block, the 
slave pen, and the whipping post, and we 
see homes and firesides, and school houses 


gain and again, and | 
deavoring with brave words 
a _fear. We see them part. We see | 
the wife standing in the door with the babe 
in her arms—standing in the sunlight sob- 
bing—at the turn of the road a hand waves 


est. 
They sleep in the land they made free 


under the flag they rendered stainless, und 
the solemn pines, the sad hemlocks, the 
tearful willows, the embracing vines. They 
sleep beneath the shadows of the clouds, 
careless alike of sunshine or storm, each 
in the windowless palace of rest. 


peace. In the midst of battle, in the roar 
of conflict, they found the serenity of death. 
[A voice—“Glory.”] I have one sentiment 
for the soldiers living and dead—cheers 
for the living and tears for the dead. 

Now, my friends, I have given you a few 
reasons why I am a Republican. I have 
given you a few reasons why I am not a 
Democrat. Let me say another thing. The 
Democratic party opposed every forward 
movement of the army of the republic, 
every one. Don’t be fooled. Imagine the 
meanest resolution the Democratic party 
passed. Imagine the meanest thing you 
can think of—that is what they did; and I 
want you to recollect that the Democratic 
party did these develish things when the 
fate of this nation was trembling in the 
balance of war. [Cheers.] I want you to 
recollect another thing; when they tell you 
about hard times, that the Democratic party- 
made the hard times. [A voice—“‘That’s 
so.”] That every dollar we owe today was 
made by the Southern and Northern Dem- 
ocracy. [A  voice—‘That’s so, every 
dollar.” ] 

When we commenced to put down the 
rebellion we had to borrow money, and 
the Democratic party went into the markets 
of the world and impaired the credit of the 
United States. [A voice—“That’s so.”] 
They slandered, they lied, they maligned 
the credit of the United States, and to such 
and extent did they do this that at one time 
during the war paper was only worth about 
34 cents on the dollar. Gold went up to 
$2.90. What did that mean? It meant that 
greenbacks were worth 34 cents on the 
dollar. What became of the other 66 cents? 
They were lied out of the greenbacks, they 
were calumniated out of the greenbacks by 
the Democratic party of the North. [A 
voice—“‘That’s so.”] Two-thirds of the 
debt, two-thirds of the burden now upon 
the shoulders of American industry were 
placed there by the slanders of the Dem- 
ocratic party of the North, and the other 
third by the Democratic party of the South, 
And when you pay your taxes keep an ac 


may run red with other wars—they are at 


‘count and charge two-thirds to the North- 
ern Democracy and one-third to the South- 
ern Democracy, and whenever you have to 
earn the money to pay the taxes, when you 
have to blister your hands to earn that 
money, pull off the blisters, and under each 
one, as the foundation, you will find a 
Democratic lie. 


Recollect that the Democratic party did — 


all the things of which I have told you, 
when the fate of our nation was submitted 
to the arbitrament of the sword. Recollect 
they did these things when your husbands, 
your fathers, your brothers, your chivalric 
sons were fighting, bleeding, suffering upon 
the fields of the South, where shot and 
shell were crashing through their sacred 
flesh, where they were lying alone at night 
upon the field of battle, the blood slowly 
oozing from the pallid, mangled lips of 
death; when they were in the hospital of 
pain, dreaming broken dreams of home, and 
seeing fever pictures of the ones they 
loved; when they were in the prison of 
the South, with no covering but the clouds, 
no bed except the frozen earth, no food 
except such as worms had refused to eat, 
and no friends except insanity and death. 
Recollect it. I have often said that I 
wished there were words of pure hatred 
out of which I might construct sentences 
like serpents, sentences like snakes, sen- 
tences that were poisoned and fanged, 
sentences that would writhe and hiss—I 
could then give my opinion of the Northern 
allies of the Southern rebels. [Cheers.] 
There are three questions now submitted 
to the American people. The first is, Shall 
the people that saved this country rule it? 
[Cries of “Yes, yes.”] Shall the men, who 
saved the old flag hold it? [Cries of “Yes, 
yes.”] Shall the men who saved the ship 
of State sail it? [Cries of “Yes, yes, yes.’’] 
or shall the rebels walk her quarter-deck, 
give the orders and sink it? [Cries of “No, 
no.”|] That is the question. Shall a solid 
South, a united South, united by assassina- 
tion and murder, a South solidified by the 
shot gun; shall a united South with the aid 
of a divided North; shall they control this 
. great and splendid country? [Cries of 
“Never, never.”] Well, then the North 
must wake up. [Cries of “We will, we 
will.”] We are right back where we were 
in 1861. This is simply a prolongation of 
the war. This is the war of the idea, the 
other was the war of the musket. The 
other was the war of cannon, this is the 
war of thought; and we have got to beat 
them in this war of thought, recollect that. 
The question is, Shall the men that en- 
deavored to destroy this country rule it? 
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[Cries of “Never, never.”] Shall the men 
that said, This is not a Nation, have charge 


| of this Nation? [Cries of “Never, never.”] 


The next question is, shall we pay our 
debts? [Cries of “Yes, yes! and every 
cent.”] We had to borrow some money 
to pay for shot and shell to shoot Demo- 
crats with. We found that we could get 
along with a few less Democrats [laugh- 
ter] but not with any less country, and so 
we borrowed the money, and the question 
now is, will we pay it? And which party 
is the most apt to pay it, the Republican 
part, that made the debt—the party that 
swore it was constitutional, or the party 
that said it was unconstitutional? When- 
ever a Democrat sees a greenback the 
greenback says to the Democrat, “I am one 
of the fellows that whipped you.” [Laugh- 
ter.] Whenever a Republican sees a green- 
back the greenback says to him, “You and 
I put down the rebellion and saved the 
country.” [Laughter.] Now, my friends, 
you have heard a great deal about finances. 
Nearly everybody that talks about it gets 
as dry—as if they had been in the final 
home of the Democratic party for forty 
years. [Great laughter.] I will give you 
my idea about finances. [A voice, “Let’s 
hear them.”] In the first place the govern- 
ment don’t support the people; the people 
support the government. [A voice, “That’s 
it.”] The government passes around the 
hat, the government passes around the alms- 
dish. True enough, it has a musket behind 
it, but it is a perpetual, chronic pauper. It 
passes, I told you, the alms-dish, and we 
all throw in our share—except Tilden. 
[Great laughter.] This government is a 
perpetual consumer. You understand me, 
the government don’t plow ground, the 
government don’t raise corn and wheat; 
the government is simply a perpetual con- 
sumer; we support the government. [That’s 
right.] Now, the idea that the government 
can make money for you and I to live on— 
why, it is the same as though my hired 
man should issue certificates of my indebt- 
edness to him for me to live on. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] Some people tell me 
that the government can impress its sov- 
ereignty on a piece of paper, and that is 
money. Well, if it is, what’s the use of 
wasting it making one dollar bills? It takes 
no more ink and no more paper—why not 
make $1,000 bills? Why not make $100,- 
000,000 bills and all be billionaires? [Great 
laughter.] If the government can make 
money, what on earth does it collect taxes 
from you and me for? Why don’t it make 
what money it wants, take the taxes out, 
and give the balance to us? [Laughter.] 
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G ack, suppose the government is- 
ed $1,000,000,000 to-morrow, how would 
u get any of it? [A voice, “Steal it.’] 


was not speaking to the Democrats. 


unless you had something to exchange for 
it. The government would not go around 
and give you your average. You have to 
have some corn, or wheat, or pork to give 
for it. How do you get your money? By 
work. Where from? You have to dig it 
out of the ground. That is where it comes 
from. In old times there were some men 
who thought they could get some way to 
turn the baser metals into gold, and old 
gray-haired men trembling, tottering on the 
verge of the grave were hunting for some- 
thing to turn ordinary metals into gold; 
they were searching for the fountain of 
eternal youth; but they did not find it. No 
human ear has ever heard the silver gurgle 
of the spring of immortal youth. There 
used to be mechanics that tried to make 
perpetual motion by combinations of 
wheels, shifting weights, and rolling balls; 
but somehow the machine would never 
quite run. A perpetual fountain of green- 
backs, of wealth without labor, is just as 
foolish as a fountain of eternal youth. The 
idea that you can produce money without 
labor is just as foolish as the idea of 
perpetual motion. They are old follies un- 
der new names. Let me tell you another 
thing. The Democrats seem to think that 
you can fail to keep a promise so long that 
is as good as though you had kept it. They 
say you can stamp the sovereignty of the 
government upon paper. The other day I 
saw a piece of silver bearing the sovereign 
stamp of Julius Caesar. Julius Caesar has 
been dust about two thousand years, but 
that piece of silver was worth just as much 
as though Julius Caesar was at the head of 
the Roman legions. Was it his sovereignty 
that made it valuable? Suppose he had put 
it upon a piece of paper—it would have 
been of no more value than a Democratic 
promise. Another thing, my friends, this 
debt will be paid; you need not worry 
about that, The Democrats ought to pay 
it. They lost the suit and they ought to 
pay the costs. [Laughter and applause.] 
But we are willing to pay our share. It 
will be paid. The holders of the debt have 
got a mortgage on a continent. They have 
a mortgage on the honor of the Republican 
party, and it is on record. Every blade of 
grass that grows upon this continent is a 
guarantee that the debt will be paid; every 
field of bannered corn in the great, glorious 
West is a guarantee that the debt will be 
paid; all the coal put away in the ground 
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.  [Laughter.] You would not get any of it | 


millions of years ago by that old miser, the - 
sun, is a guarantee that every dollar of that — 
debt will be paid; all the cattle on the prai- 
ries, pastures and plains, every one of them 
is a guarantee that this debt will be paid; — 
every pine standing in the somber forests — 
of the North, waiting for the woodman’s 
ax is a guarantee that this debt will be 
paid; all the gold and silver hid in the 
Sierra Nevadas waiting for the miner’s 
pick is a guarantee that the debt will be 


paid; every locomotive, with its muscles of __ 


iron and breath of flame, and all the boys 
and girls bending over their books at 
school, every dimpled child in the cradle, 
every good man and every good woman, 
and every man that votes the Republican 
ticket is a musraniee that the debt will be 
paid. [Applause.] 

What is the next question? The next 
question is, will we protect the union men 
in the South? [Voice, “Yes, yes.”] I tell 
you the white Union men have suffered. 
enough. It is a crime in the Southern 
States to be a Republican. It is a crime in 
every Southern State to love this country, 
to believe in the sacred right of men. 

I tell you the colored people have suf- 
fered enough. They have been owned by 
Democrats for two hundred years. Worse 
than that: they have been forced to keep 
the company of their owners. [Laughter.] 
It is a terrible thing to live with a man 
who steals from you. They have suffered 
enough. For two hundred years they were 
branded like cattle. Yes, for two hun- 
dred years children were sold from their 
mothers, husbands from their wives, broth- 
ers from brothers, and sisters from sisters. 
There was not during the whole rebellion a 
single negro that was not our friend. We 
are willing to be reconciled to our Southern 
brethren when they will treat our friends 
as men. When they will be just to the 
friends of this country; when they are in 
favor of allowing every American citizen 
to have his rights—then we are their 
friends. We are willing to trust them with 
the black man when they cease riding in 
the darkness of night — those masked 
wretches to the hut of the freedman, and 
notwithstanding the prayers and supplica- 
tions of his family, shoot him down; when 
they cease to consider the massacre of 
Hamburg as a Democratic triumph, then, I 
say, we will be their friends, and not be- 
fore. [A voice—‘That’s the idea.’’] 

Now, my friends, thousands of the 
Southern people and thousands of the 
Northern Democrats are afraid that the ne- 
groes are going to pass them in the 
race of life. And, Mr. Democrat, he will 
do it unless you attend to your business. 
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The simple fact that you are white cannot 
save you always. You have got to be in- 
dustrious, honest, to cultivate a justice, If 
you don’t the colored race will pass you, 
as sure as you live. I am for giving every 
man a chance. Anybody that can pass me 
is welcome. [A voice—“There can’t many 
do it.”] I believe my friends that the in- 
tellectual domain of the future, is like the 
land used to be in the State of Illinois, is 
open to pre-emption. The fellow that gets 
a fact first, that is his; that gets an idea 
first, that is his. Every round in the ladder 
of fame, from the one that touches the 
ground to the last one that leans against 
the shining summit of ambition, belongs to 
the feet that gets upon it first. [Applause.] 

Mr. Democrat—I point down because 
they are nearly all on the first round of the 
ladder—if you can’t climb, stand one side 
and let the deserving negro pass. : 

I must tell you one thing. I have told it 
so much, and you have all heard it, I have 
no doubt, fifty times from others, but I am 
going to tell it again because I like it. 

Suppose there was a great horse-race 
here to-day, free to every horse in the 
world, and to all the mules, and all the 
scrubs, and all the donkeys. At the tap of 
the drum they come to the line, and the 
judges say “it is a go.” Let me ask you, 
what does the blooded horse, rushing 
ahead, with nostrils distended, drinking in 
the breath of his own swiftness, with his 
mane flying like a banner of victory, with 
his veins standing out all over him as if a 
net of life had been cast around him—with 
his thin neck, his high withers, his tremen- 
dous flanks—what does he care how many 
mules and donkeys run on that track? [Pro- 
longed and deafening laughter.] But the 
Democratic scrub, with his chuckle-head 
and lop ears, with his tail full of cuckle- 
burs, jumping high and short, and digging 
in the ground when he feels the breath of 
the coming mule on his cuckle-bur tail, he 
is the chap that jumps the track and says, 
“T am down on mule equality.” [Renewed 
and uproarious laughter.] 

My friends, the Republican party is the 
blooded horse in this race. [A voice: “Any- 
thing may follow that wants to.”] I stood, 
a little while ago, in the city of Paris, where 
stood the Bastile, where now stands the 
Column of July, surmounted by the figure 
of liberty. In its right hand is a broken 
chain, in its left hand a banner; upon its 
shining forehead a glittering star, and as I 
looked upon it I said, such is the Republi- 
can party of my country. The other day 
going along the road I came to the place 
where the road had been changed, but the 
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| guide-board was as they had put it twenty 
years before. It pointed diligently in the 
direction of a desolate field. Now, that 
guide-post had been there for twenty years. 
Thousands of people passed but nobody 
heeded the hand on the guide-post, and it 
stuck there through storm and shine, and 
‘it pointed as hard as ever as if the road was 
through the desolate field; and I said to 
myself, such is the Democratic party of the 
United States. [Laughter and applause.] 

The other day I came to a river where 
there had been a mill; a part of it was 
there yet. An old sign said: “Cash for 
wheat.” [Laughter.]. The old water-wheel 
was broken, and it had been warped by the 
sun, cracked and split by many winds and 
storms. There hadn’t been a grain of wheat 
ground there for twenty years. There was 
nothing in good order but the dam, it was 
as good a dam as ever I saw, and I said 
to myself, “such is the Democratic party.” 
[Renewed laughter.] I was going along 
the road the other day, when I came to 
where there had once been a hotel. But the 
hotel and barn had burned down; nothing 
remained but the two chimneys, monuments 
of the disaster. In the road there was an 
old sign, upon which were these words: 
“Entertainment for man and beast.” The 
word “man” was nearly burned out. There 
hadn’t been a hotel there for thirty years. 
That sign had swung and creaked in the 
wind; the snow had fallen upon it in the 
winter, the birds had sung upon it in the 
summer. Nobody ever stopped at that 
hotel; but the sign stuck to if and kept 
swearing to it, “Entertainment for man and 
beast,” and I said to myself, “Such is the 
Democratic party of the United States.” 
{Laughter and applause.] 
said, “One chimney ought to be called Til- 
den and the other Hendricks.” [Renewed 
and continued cheering and laughter.] 

Now, my friends, both of these parties 
have candidates. The Democratic party 
trots out Samuel J. Tilden. Who is he? 
He is a man that advertises his honesty and 
reform, the same as people advertise quack 
medicines. In every Democratic paper in 
the United States he has advertisements of 
his honesty and reform. 

Samuel J. Tilden is an attorney; a legal 
spider that weaves webs of technicalities, 
and catches in its meshes honest incerpor- 
ated flies. 
bankruptcy and clutched the drowning by 
the throat. Samuel J. Tilden is a demurrer 
that the confederate congress has failed 
against the amendments to the constitution 
of the United States. Samuel J. Tilden is 
an old bachelor. In a country depending 


And I further ~ 


He has stood on the shores of _ 
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rrounded by beautiful women, 
pled cheeks, coral lips, pearly teeth, 


party. [Laughter.] Such a man does not 
_ even know the value of time. [Laughter.] 
Samuel J. Tilden belongs to the Dem- 
Ocratic party of New York. That party 
never had but two objects—grand and petit 
larceny, [Laughter.] They rarely elect a 


man to office except for a crime committed. | 


They don’t elect on a crime credit, it must 
be a crime accomplished. They have stolen 
everything they could lay their hands on, 
and my God, what hands! When they had 
stolen all the people could pay the interest 
on, they clapped their enormous hands upon 
their spacious pocket-books, and shouted 
for honesty and reform. Samuel J. Tilden 
has been a pupil in that school. He was 
reared in Tammany Hall, which bears the 
‘same relation to a penitentiary, as a Sun- 
day school to the church. [Applause.] 
More than this, when the rebellion began 
they called a Union meeting at Union 
Square, in the city of New York. It was 
of great importance how the city of New 
York should go. No man refused to sign 
that petition in the city of New York but 
one, and that man was Samuel J. Tilden. 
A man that will not lend his name to save 
his, country never should be the president 
of that country. You offered to give your 
lives, and he would not give his infamous 


name. j 

Samuel J. Tilden said in 1860-61: “Our 
fathers left revolution organized in every 
state, so that whenever public opinion of a 
state demands it the state can snap the 
tie of confederation that binds it to the 
nation the same as a nation can break a 
treaty, and a state can repel coercion the 
same as a nation can repel invasion.” No 
one ought to be president who thinks this 
nation is a confederacy. No man ought to 
be president who has said this war is an 
outrage. [A voice—‘And he never will 
be.”] If he is, hide your scars that now 
make your faces sacred; if you have an 
empty sleeve hide it; if you have crutches 
throw them away; if you fought for the 
flag don’t mention it. 

On the other side we are running for the 
Presidency Rutherford B, Hayes, of Ohio. 
[Tremendous applause.] Rutherford B. 
Hayes is an honest man. [Renewed ap- 
plause.] Now some Democrats will say 
that isn’t anything; now you try it. [Laugh- 


| ter and cheering.] 
and lau | a sincere man, | 

suicidal policy. [Re- | 
ed laughter.] Think of | 
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| he says all he means, and means all he says 
eee vet ee spar ay Bie 
mpled c , : | Hayes said: would go into this war i 
shining eyes; think of a man throwing them 
all away for the embrace of the Democratic | 
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I would be killed, rather than live through © 
it and not take any part in it.” Search all 
the patriotic records of the world and you 
will find no nobler words than that noble — 
saying of Rutherford B. Hayes. 

When Tilden refused to give his name, 
Hayes offered to give his heart. Hayes is 
a man of learning, a man of talent, of 
firmness ; I do not say obstinacy, I say firm- 
ness. Do you know the difference between 
firmness and obstinacy? A firm man is a 
man that stands up for the right because 
right; an obstinate man is a man that wants 
his own way whether right or wrong. 
Hayes is a firm man. In the war he re- 
ceived many wounds in his flesh but no a - 
scratch on his honor. Tilden received 
wound after wound in his honor, but not 
a scratch in his flesh. Rutherford B. Hayes 
is a man of spotless character—a character 
which rests upon a record not upon a pros- 
pectus. [Applause.] Good charaater rests 
on what you have done, not what you say 
you are going to do. Good character rests 
upon a fulfilment and not on a promise. 
It rests on a specie basis. Into that grand 
edifice that you call character goes every 
good and splendid deed of your life. Hayes 
has built himself a noble character. You 
can’t build a good character in a day. If 
you could get a good character in a day 
the whole Democratic party would have one 
tomorrow. [Laughter.] You can’t do it. 
[Renewed laughted and applause.] Hayes 
today has a perfect character, and that 
character rises before the American people 
today like a faultless edifice domed with 
honor, and pinnacled with patriotism. [Ap- 
plause.] I will tell you something: Hayes 
will be the next president of the United 
States. [Renewed and protracted applause.] 
Rutherford B. Hayes carries at his belt 
three political scalps; one of Thurman, 
one of Pendleton and one of Rise-up Wil- 
liam Allen. [Laughter.] Next November 
he will have another scalp at that belt. 
[Laughter and cheering.] If Mr. Tilden 
will feel the top of his head he will have 
a realizing sense of who furnished that 
fourth scalp. 

Now, my friends, I want you to vote the 
Republican ticket. [A voice—“We will do 
it.”] Iwant you to swear you will not vote 
for a man who opposed putting down the 
rebellion. I want you to swear you will 
not vote for a man opposed to the procla- 


swear that you will not vote for a man 


opposed to the utter abolition of slavery. 


I want you to swear that you will not vote | 


for a man who called the soldiers in the 
field Lincoln hirelings. I want you to swear 


that you will not vote for a man who de- 
I want you 


nounced Lincoln as a tyrant. 

to swear that you will not vote for any 
enemy of human progress. Go and talk 
to every Democrat that you can see; get 
him by the coat-collar, talk to him, and 
hold him like Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 
with your glittering eye; hold him, tell him 
all the mean things his party ever did; tell 
him kindly; tell him in a Christian spirit 
as I do, but tell him. [Applause and laugh- 
ter.] Recollect there never was a more 
important election than the one you are 
going to hold in Indiana. I want you every 
one to swear that you will vote for glorious 
Ben Harrison. [Tremendous applauce.] I 
tell you we must stand by the country, It 
is a glorious country. It permits you and 
me to be free. It is the only country in 
the world where labor is respected. Let us 
support it. It is the only country in the 
world where the useful man is the only 
aristocrat. The man that works for a 
dollar a day, goes home at night to his 
little ones, takes his little boy on his knee, 
and he thinks that boy can achieve any- 
thing that the sons of the wealthy man can 
achieve. The free schools are open to 
him; he may be the richest, the greatest, 
and the grandest, and that thought sweetens 
every drop of sweat that rolls down the 
honest face of toil. [Applause.] Vote to 
save that country. 

My friends, this country is getting better 
every day. Samuel J. Tilden says we are a 
nation of thieves and rascals. If that is so 
he ought to be the president. But I de- 
nounce him as a calumniator of my coun- 
try; a maligner of this nation. It is not so. 
This country is covered with asylums of the 
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aged, the helpless, the insane, the orphan, 


wounded soldiers. Thieves and rascals don’t 
build such things. In the cities of the 
Atlantic coast this summer, they built float- 
ing hospitals, great ships, and took the lit- 
tle children from the sub-cellars and nar- 
row dirty streets of New York City, where 
the Democratic party is the strongest, 


| [laughter] took these poor waifs and put 


them in these great hospitals out at sea, 
and let the breezes of oceans kiss the roses 
of health back to their pallid cheeks. Ras- 
cals and thieves do not do so. When Chi- 
cago burned, railroads were blocked with 
the charity of the American people. Thieves 
and rascals did not do so. 

I am a Republican. 
plause.] The world is getting better. Hus- 
bands are treating their wives better than 


they used to; wives are treating their hus- ~ 


bands better. Children are better treated 
than they use to be; the old whips and gads 
are out of the schools, and they are govern- 
ing children by love and by sense. The 
world is getting better; it is getting better 
in Maine. [Laughter and applause.| It is 
getting better in every state of the North, 
and I tell you we are going to elect Hayes 
and Wheeler, and the world will then be 
better still. I have a dream that this world 
is growing better and better every day and 
every year; that there is more charity, more 
justice, more love every day. I have a 
dream that prisons will not always curse 
the earth; that the shadow of the gallows 
will not always fall on the land; that the 
withered hand of want will not always be 
stretched out for charity; that finally wis- 
dom will sit in the legislatures, justice in 
the courts, charity will occupy all the pul- 
pits, and that finally the world will be con- 
trolled by liberty and love, by justice and 
charity. That is my dream, and if it does 
not come true, it shall not be my fault. 
icp bye. [Immense and prolonged cheer- 
ing. 
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“WHAT SHALL WE DO TO BE SAVED? 


The Fallacies of Modern Christianity Exposed—Rev. Josephus Flavius — 
Flailed and Cooked—Boston Evening Transcript, 
Wednesday, April 14, 1880. 


Music HAtt was filled in every part last 
night by a fine audience, attracted there by 
the lecture of Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, 
of Illinois, the fiery and talented young 
iconoclast, whose fame as an advocate and 
controversialist has become national. The 
colonel’s topic was the query, “What Shall 
~ We Do To Be Saved?” and his treatment 
of the subject was characteristically bril- 
liant, satirical and humorous, He exposed 
the absurdities of religion cant and hy- 
pocrisy in a masterly style, which elicited 
continuous roars of laughter and storms of 
applause from the minute he appeared on 
the platform until he made his final bow 
and retired. Colonel Ingersool was not 
introduced by any one, he wisely ignoring 
the stupid practice of introduction, coming 
forward and proceeding at once to the sub- 
ject of his speech. 4 

Lapies AND GENTLEMENS The question, 
“What shall we do to be saved?” has been 
asked for a great many hundred years, and 
by thousands and thousands of honest peo- 
ple. It has been asked by those whose 
faces were covered with tears, and in whose 
hearts was the fiend of fear. It has been 
propounded by hypocrites millions and mil- 
lions of times. That question has built the 
cathedrals and the churches; that question 
has allowed idleness to live upon the crust 
of hunger; that question has filled heaven 
with a tyrant and hell with devils; that 
question has kept this world in sorrow; that 
question has filled the future with fear, and 
has made millions and billions afraid to 
die; it has filled even the cradle with hor- 
ror, and it has over-shadowed the path of 
life that we could not even see the roses 
and violets blooming before our very eyes. 

Tonight I am going to say a few words 
upon that subject. And before I talk, I 
beg every one of you to get all superstition 
out of your minds. Whoever is supersti- 


tious is not quite civilized. Superstition is 
a souvenir of the animal world. Fear 
is the dungeon of the soul. Superstition is 
the dagger by which manhood is assassi- 
nated. And as long as anybody imagines 
that this world was made for him, and that 
there is some being who will change the 
order on his account, that there is some 
being that will send a famine because he 
has not prayed enough, just so long the 
world will be full of fear. To illustrate 
superstition, Colonel Ingersool related an 
anecdote of a Hebrew who went into a 
restaurant to get his dinner. The devil of 
temptation whispered in his ear, “Bacon.” 
He knew that if there was anything that 
made Jehovah real white mad, it was to 
see anybody eating bacon; but he thought, 
“May be he is to busy watching sparrows 
and counting hairs to notice me;” and so 
he took a slice. The weather was delight- 
ful when he went into the restaurant; but 
when he came out the sky was overcast, the 
lightning leaped from cloud to cloud, the 
earth trembled, and it was dark. He want 
back into the restaurant trembling with 
fear, and, leaning over the counter, said to 
the clerk: “My God, did you ever hear 
such a fuss about a little piece of bacon?” 

Then Mr. Ingersoll continued: I do not 
believe there is any God who would give a 
bird wings and then damn him for flying; 
and why should he give a man brains and 
then curse him because he thinks? 

Passing then to the Christian system of 
salvation he said it was regarded the 
grandest thing intellectually in the whole 
world. According to that system God made 
the world; he made a man and woman and 
put them in a garden with a tree, know- 
ing that they would eat of the fruit of that 
tree, There was plenty of room outside 
the garden to have put the tree. [Laugh- 
ter.] But you must recollect his ways are 
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not our ways. If I did not want my apples 
eaten I would not put people in the orchard. 
Thereupon they committed sin, and there- 
upon they were driven out; and they were 
no better outside than they had been in; 
they kept getting worse, and they finally 
got so bad that this God made up his 
mind to drown them; at the same time his 
loving kindness was over all his works. He 
saved eight people to start again, and that 
was as much a mistake as the first start. 
They got worse and worse, and finally he 
had to scatter them. They still did no 
better, so he had to reveal himself to a 
chosen people. He picked out the He- 
brews and went to work at them, and I 
- suppose he did his level best with those 
people. He tried to civilize them, and he 
imparted to them a great deal of valuable 
information. He told them how to cut 
the coat of a priest, how to kill birds for 
sacrifice, and that they must kill witches 
and wizards. They did not get any bet- 
ter. He told them to kill all their neigh- 
bors, and still they did not improve. He 
finally concluded to come himself, and he 
had so far succeeded in civilizing them 
that they killed him as soon as they had 
an opportunity. The sacrifice culminated in 
one offering, the offering of himself to 
one offering, the offering of himself to him- 
self, and that has been called the atonement. 
The Christian system is that if you will 
believe something, you can get credit for 
something that somebody else did; and as 
you are charged with the sin of Adam, you 
are credited with the virtues of the Lord. 
I have objected to the atonement because it 
tloes not save the right man. The atone- 
ment saves not the victim, but the mur- 
derer; because, if you murder a man who 
has not been born again he goes to hell, 
while his murderer gets a chance to repent, 
and goes to heaven. The atonement can 
reach the murderer, but the white hand of 
God’s mercy cannot reach down through 
the flame and smoke of hell and reach the 
victim. I would reverentially suggest that 
hereafter the doctrine of the atonement be 
turned about, and that if only one can be 
saved, let us save the victim and damn the 
murdered, [Applause.] 
Going on to answer the question of what 
a man shall do to be saved, Colonel Inger- 
soll said: You must remember that in 
what I say I regard Christ himself as hav- 
ing been an infidel in his day and genera- 
tion, I regard him as having been a re- 
former, opposed to all the dogma, opposed 
to all the frightful creeds. I see in him 
a placid and an honest man. For the God 
Christ I have no respect; for the man 
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Christ I have admiration, and to him T pay 
the tribute of my tears. . 
Coming to the consideration of the four 
gospels, he said that Christ wrote no part 
of them, neither did his disciples, unless it 
be that inspired lunatic of Patmos. Quot- 
ing from the Sermon on the Mount and 


| then the words, “If you forgive men their 


trespasses, your Heavenly Father will also 
forgive you,” he said; “Now that is per- 
fectly magnificent; that is fair.” I do not 
ask any god to treat me better than I 
treat my fellow-men; no god, in my judg- 
ment, ought to; he cannot afford to refuse 
forgiveness to a forgiving and gentle spirit 
—he cannot be unmerciful to be merciful.” 
Then noting that in these first recorded 
utterances of Christ there was nothing said 
about believing strange and unnatural 
things, for example, that a donkey should 
speak, he said: 

Whenever I think about donkeys speak- 
ing I always think of the answers made to 
Ingersoll by the clergy of the United States, 
standing at the head of the tribe, Rev. 
Ananias Cook, of the city of Boston. And 
right here let me say one word personal to 
myself. Rev. Joseph Good has taken upon 
himself to say upon one occasion that I 
was in favor of the dissemination of ob- 
scure literature. When he made that state- 
ment he wrote across the forehead of his 
reputation the word “Liar.” [Applause.] 
He is a low and infamous man. [Ap- 
plause.] Meanness cannot descend below 
the level of him who would endeavor to 
destroy the reputation of another because 
he could not answer his argument. I de- 
spise, I execrate, with every drop of my 
blood, any man or woman who would stain 
with lust the sweet and innocent heart of 
youth. I despise with all my power any 
man who would be engaged, directly or in- 
directly, with the dissemination of any- 
thing that was not absolutely pure. One 
of my objections to the Old Testament 
is that in many places it is not decent. And 
in order to show that I am in earnest about 
that, any orthodox clergyman that will, on 
next Sunday, read to his congregation some 
of the chapters that I will point out to him, 
I will give him one hundred dollars in 
gold. The women will not stay to hear 
it if he does, and if the men stay it will 
be simply to chastise him for his impudence, 
The Rev. Mr. Cook has gone so far as to 
say that I was the advocate of that infamy 
in the city of Cincinnati. When he said it,. 
he knew there was not one word of truth 
in it. He expects to be rewarded in heaven. 
The Rev. Joseph Cook, credit, by so many 
hundred lies on Robert Ingersoll, so mucky 
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in Cincinnati, and | 


that subject: 


That is my position. I believe the family 
to be the holiest of all holies; and where 
there is a good family, there virture dwells 
with love, it is like a lilly with a heart of 
fire—the fairest flower in all this world. 

I have this excuse to make for Mr. Cook: 
I understand he was in an insane asylum 
for one year, and if so, his friends made 
two mistakes—they were a little slow to 
put him in and a little quick to let him 
out. [Applause.] That man, says to an 
audience what he dare not say to me; and 
in my presence he would cringe and skulk 
like a whipped cur. [Applause.] I have 
said this much simply because he lives in 
this city, and I beg your pardon for pro- 
nouncing his name in a decent audience. 

Then continuing his comments upon the 
Gospel of Matthew, Colonel Ingersoll 
summed up and said: In Matthew we find 
that heaven is promised, first, to the poor 
in spirit; second, to the merciful, to the 
peacemakers; fifth, to those who are per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake—that is me 
[laughter]; sixth, to those who keep and 
teach the commandments; seventh, to those 
who forgive men that trespass against 
them; eighth, that we will be judged as we 
judge others; ninth, that they who receive 
prophets and righteous men shall receive a 
prophet’s reward; tenth, to those who do 
the will of God; eleventh, that every man 
shall be rewarded according to his works; 
twelfth, to those who become as little chil- 
dren; thirteenth, to those who forgive the 
trespasses of others; fourteenth, to the per- 
fect, they who sell all that they have and 
give to the poor; fifteenth, they who for- 
sake houses and brethren and sisters and 
father and mother and wife and children 
and lands for the sake of Christ’s name. 

There is no Christ for whom I will leave 
my wife and children; there is no God for 
whom I will forsake my wife and children; 
there is no heaven that can bribe me to de- 
sert the ones I love. Bishop Doane, in a 
sermon a few weeks ago, said that clergy- 
men ought not to marry, because a wife in- 
terferes with the duties of a pastor. Most 


and shelter to the stranger, clothes to t 

naked, comfort to the sick, and visit the 
prisoner. Nothing else is said with regard 
to salvation in the Gospel according to St. 
Mathew. Not one word about believing 
the Old Testament to have been inspired; 
not one word about being baptized or join- 
ing a church; not one word about believ- 


ing in any miracle; not even a hint that it 


was necessary to believe that Christ was 
the Son of God, or that he did any wonder- 
ful or miraculous things, or that he was 
born of a virgin, or that his coming had 
been foretold by the Jewish prophets. Not 
one word about believing in the Trinity, or 
in foreordination or predestination. Up to 
the twelfth chapter Mark agrees exactly, 
or substantially, with Matthew, and gives 
the same conditions of salvation. Nothing 
thus far has been said about belief, nothing 
of creed, nothing of dogma. Everything is 
dependent upon action, upon goodness, 
upon sincerity, purity, love, self-sacrifice. 
Nothing whatever upon intellectual convic- 
tions; nothing of form or ceremony. But 
in the last chapter we find a most frightful 
deviation: “And he said unto them, Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature. He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved; but he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.” 


That is an infernal lie. [Applause.] That 
passage cost more blood than all other pas- 
sages in all other books in this world. Every 
letter has been sword and fagot; every 
word has been dungeon and chain. It con- 
tradicts the sermon on the Mount; traves- 
ties the Lord’s Prayer, and turns the re- 
ligion of deed and duty into the supersti- 
tion of creed and cruelty. [Applause.] And 
here is what they clinch it with: “And 
these signs shall folow them that believe. 
In my name shall they cast out devils; 
they shall speak with new tongues; they 
shall take up serpents; and if they drink 
any deadly thing it shall not hurtthem; they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover.” I think I can fix a dose that will 
lay out an average believer. 

I would like to have Mr. Cook try one 
of them; and as he knows this is true he 
ought not to hesitate. 


Colonel Ingersoll continued his comments 
upon the gospels, and then criticised the 
creeds of the churches at considerable length, 
In conclusion, he said his gospel was the 
gospel of health, of cheerfulness, of justice, 
of in telligence, or liberty, and of humanity. 


THE ODS: AS THEY WERE, AS THEY 
ARE. HOW THEY GROW 


Criticisms Upon Their Government—From the “Boston Statesman,” 
Friday, April 23, 1880. 


The Boston Theatre was crowded Sun- 
day evening with an excellent audience of 
ladies and gentlemen, who expressed much 
satisfaction at hearing Colonel Robert G. 
Ingersoll lecture upon “The Gods,” an old 
subject, but the discourse was almost en- 
-tirely new. Colonel Ingersoll was in his 
isual happy mood, and spoke for more 
than an hour and a half in explaning the 
gods which people worship, how they were 
created, the proofs that they are not real, 
and then giving his prophecy of the future. 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: Priests have in- 
vented a crime called blasphemy. That 
crime is the breastwork behind which igno- 
rance, superstition and hypocrisy have 
crouched for thousands of years and shot 
their poisoned arrows at the pioneers of 
human thought. [Applause.] Priests tell 
us that there is a god somewhere in heaven 
who objects to a human being thinking and 
expressing his thought. Priests tell us that 
there is a god somewhere who takes care of 
the people of this world; a god somewhere 
who watches over the widow and the 
orphan; a god somewhere who releases the 
lave; a god somewhere who visits the in- 
nocent man in prison; the same god that 
has allowed men for thousands of years to 
burn to ashes human beings simply for lov- 
ing that God. [Applause.] We have been 
taught that it is dangerous to reason upon 
these subjects—extremely dangerous—and 
that of all crimes in the world the greatest 
is to deny the existence of that god. Red- 
den your hands in innocent blood, steal the 
bread of the orphan, deceive, ruin and de- 
sert the beautiful girl who has loved and 
trusted you, and for all this you may be 
forgiven, for all this you can have the 
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clear writ of that bankrupt court of the 
gospel. [Laughter.] But deny the exist- 
ence of one of these gods, and the tearful 
face of mercy becomes lurid with eternal 
hate, the gates of heaven are shut against 
you, and you, with an infinite curse ringing 
in your ears, commence your wanderings as 
an immortal vagrant, as a deathless convict, 
as an eternal outcast. And we have been 
taught that the infinite has become enraged 
at the finite simple when the finite said, “I 
don’t know.” Why, imagine it. Suppose 
Mr. Smith should hear a couple of small 
bugs in his front yard discussing the ques- 
tion as to the existence of Smith; and sup- 
pose one little red bug swore on the honor 
of a bug that, in his judgment, no such 
man as Smith lived. What would you 
think of Mr. Smith if he fell into a rage 
and brought his heel down on, this little 
atheist bug and said: “I will teach you 
that Smith is a diabolical fact!” And yet 
if there is an infinite God, there is infinitely 
a greater difference between that god and 
a human being than between Shakespeare 
and the smallest bug that ever crawled. It 
cannot be; there is something wrong in this 
thing somewhere. 

I am told, also, that this being watches 
over us, takes care of us. And the other 
day I read a sermon (you will hardly be- 
lieve it, but I did). [Laughter.] I had 
nothing alse to do. I had read everything 
in that paper, including the advertisements; 
so I read the sermon. It was a sermon by 
Rev, Mr. Moody on prayer, in which he 
took the ground that our prayer should be 
“Thy will be done;” and he seemed to be- 
lieve that if we prayed that prayer often 
enough we could induce God to have his 
own way. [Laughter.] He gives an in- 


not take from her arms that babe. She did 
not pray “Thy will be done,” but she prayed, - 
according to Mr. Moody, almost a prayer 
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in Illinois who had a 


si , and she prayed that God would 


of rebellion, and said: “I cannot give up 
my babe.” God heard her prayer, and the 
child got well; and Mr. Moody says it was 
an idiot when it got well. [Laughter.] For 
fifteen years that woman watched over and 
took care of that idiotic child; and Mr. 
Moody says how much better would it have 
been if she had allowed God to have had 
his own way. [Laughter.] Think of a God 
who would punish a mother for speaking 
to him from an agonizing heart and say- 
ing, “I cannot give up my babe,” and mak- 
ing the child an idiot. 

What would the devil have done under 
the same circumstances? [Laughter.] That 
is the God we are expected to worship. 
range myself with the opposition. [Ap- 
plause.} The next day I read another ser- 
mon preached by the Rev. De Witt Tal- 
mage, a man of not much fancy but of 
great judgment. He preached a sermon on 
dreams, and went on to say that God often 
visited us in dreams, and that he often con- 
vinces men of his existence in that way. So 
far as I am concerned I had’ rather see 
something in the light, And, according to 
that sermon, there was a poor woman in 
England, a pauper, who had the rheuma- 
tism, and there was another pauper who had 
not the rheumatism ; and the pauper who had 
not the rheumatism used to take food to the 
pauper that had. After a while the pauper 
without rehumatism died, and then the 
pauper with the rheumatism began to think 
in her own mind, who will bring we food? 
That night God appeared to her in a dream. 
He did not cure her rheumatism thought. He 
did not cure her rheumatism though. He 
appeared to her in a dream, and he took her 
out of the house and pointed on the right 
hand to an immense mountain of bread, and 
on the left hand to an immense mountain 
of butter. And when I read that I said to 
myself, my Lord, what a place that would 
be to start a political party. [Laughter.] 
And he said to her: “These belong to your 
father; do you think that he will allow one 
of his children to starve?” What a place 
would Ireland be with that mountain of 
bread and butter! Until I read these two 
sermons I hardly believed that in this day 
and generation anybody believed that God 
would make a child an idiot simply because 
the mother had prayed for its sweet dear 
life, or that God’s visits are only in dreams. 
But so it is. Orthodoxy has not advaaced 
upon the religion of the Fiji Island. It is 


the same yesterday, to-day and forever 


Now we are told that there is a God; and 
nearly every nation has had a God, gener- 
ally a good many of them. You see the raw 
material was so cheap, and gods were man- 
ufactured so easily, that heaven has always 
been crammed with the phantoms of these 
monsters. But they say that is a god, and 

every savage tribe believes in a god. It is 

an argument made to me every day. I con- 

cede to you that fact; I concede to you that 
all savages agree with you. 
I admit it takes a certain amount of 

civilization, a certain amount of thought, 

to rise above the idea that some personal 

being, for his own ends, for his own glory, 

made and governs this universe. [Ap- 

plause.] I admit that it takes some thought 

to see the universe is good and all that is 

good, and every star that shines is a part 

of God, and I am something, no matter 

how little, and that the infinite cannot — 
exist without me, and that, therefore, I am 

a part of the infinite. I admit that it takes 

a little civilization to get to that point. 

Now, every nation has made a god, and 
every man that has made a god has used 
himself for a pattern; and men have put 
into the mouth of their god all their mis- 
takes in astronomy, in geography, in phi- 
losophy, in morality, and the god is never 
wiser or better than his creators. If they 
believed in slavery, so did he; if they be- 
lieved in eating human flesh, he wanted his 
share; if they were polygamous, so was he; 
if they were cruel, so was he. And just 
to the extent that man has become civil- 
ized, he has civilized his god. You can 
hardly imagine the progress our God has 
made in four thousand years. Four thou- 
sand years ago he was a barbarian; tonight 
he is quite an educated gentleman. Four 
thousand years ago he believed in killing 
and butchering little babes at the breasts 
of their mothers; he has reformed. Four 
thousand years ago he did not believe in 
taking prisoners of war. He said, kill the 
old men; mingle their blood with the white 
hair. Kill the women. But what shall we 
do, O God, with the maidens? Give them 
to satisfy the lust of the soldiers and of 
the priests! [Applause.] If there is any- 
where in the serene heaven a real God, I 
want him to write in the book of his eter- 
nal remembrance, opposite my name, that 
I deny that lie for him, [Applause.] 

Four thousand years ago God was in 
favor of slavery; four thousand years ago 
our God would have a man beaten to death 
with rugged rocks for expressing his hon- 
est thought; four thousand years ago our 
God told the husband to kill his wife if she 
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disagreed with him upon the important 
subject of religion; four thousand years 
ago our God was a monster; and if he is 
any better now, it is simply because we 
have made him so. I am talking about the 
God of the Christian world. There may be, 
for aught I know, upon the shore of the 
eternal vast, some being whose very 
thought is the constellation of those num- 
berless stars. I do not know, but if there 
is he has never written a Bible; he has 
never been in favor of slavery; he has 
never advocated polygamy, and he never 
told the murderer to sheathe his dagger in 
the dimpled breast of a babe. But they 
say to me, Our God has written a book. I 
am glad he did, and it is by that book I 
propose to judge them. I find in that 
book that it was a crime to eat of the tree 
of knowledge. I find that the church has 
always been the enemy of education, and 
I find that the church still carries the flam- 
ing sword of ignorance and bigotry over 
the tree of knowledge. 

And if that story is true, ought we not 
after all to thank the devil? He was the 
first schoolmaster; he was the first to whis- 
per liberty in our ears; he was the author 
of modesty. [Applause.] He was the au- 
thor of ambition and progress. And as for 
me, give me the storm and tempest of 
thought and action rather than the dead 
calm of ignorance and faith. Punish me 
when and how you will, but first let me eat 
of the fruit of the tree of knowledge. And 
there is one peculiar thing I might as well 
speak of here. While the world has made 
gods, it has also made devils; and as a 

‘rule the devils have been better friends to 
man than the gods. It was not a devil 
that drowned the world; it was not a devil 
that covered with the multitudinous waves 
of an infinite sea the corpses of men, women 
and children. 

That was the good God. The devil never 
sent pestilence and famine; the devil never 
starved women and children; that was the 
good God. The meanest thing recorded of 
the devil is what happened concerning my 
servant Job. According to that book God 
met the devil and said: “Where have you 
been?” “Oh, been walking up and down.” 
“fave you noticed my man Job? Nobody 
like him!” “Well, who wouldn’t be; you 
have given him everything; but take away 
what he has, and he will curse you to your 
face.” And so the devil went to work and 
tried it. It was a mean thing. And that 
was all done to decide what you might call 
a wager on a difference of opinion between 
the serene highnesses. He took away his 
property, but Job didn’t sin; and when 
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did I tell’ you, smarty? 


“fet 


God met the devil he said: “Well, what 
: “Ah,” he said, 
“that is all very well, but you touch his 
flesh and he will curse you.” And he did, 
but Job didn’t curse him. And then what 
did God do to help him? He gave him 
some other children better looking than 
the first ones. What kind of an idea is 
that for a god to kill our children and 
then give us better looking ones? If you 
have loved a child, I don’t.care if it is d2- 
formed—if you have held it in your arms 
and covered its face with kisses, you want 
that child back, and not another. 

I find in this Bible that there was an old 
gentleman a little short of the article of 
hair. And as he was going through the 
town a number of little children cried out 
to him, “Go up, thou baldhead!” And this 
man of God turned and cursed them. A ~ 
real good-humored old fellow! And two 
bears came out of the woods and tore in 
pieces forty-two children! How did the 
bears get there? Elisha could not control 
the bears. Nobody could control the bears 
in that way. Now, just think of an in- 
finite God making a shining star having 
his attention attracted by hearing some 
children saying to an old gentleman, “Go 
up, thou baldhead!” and then speaking to. 
his secretary or somebody else, “Bring in 
a couple of bears now!” What a magnifi- 
cent God! What would the devil have 
done under these circumstances? And yet 
that is the God they want to put into the 
Constitution in order to make our children 
gentle and kind and loving. 

You hate a God like that. I do; I de- 
spise him. And yet little children in the 
Sabbath-school are taught that infamous 
lie. Why, I have very little respect for an 
old man that will get mad about such 
a thing, anyway. What would the Chris- 
tian world say of me if I should have a 
few children torn to pieces if they should 
make that remark in my face? What would 
the devil have done under the same cir- 
cumstances? : 
_ I tell you, I cannot worship a God who 
is no better than the devil! I cannot do 
it. And if you will just read the Old Tes- 
tament with the bandage off your eyes and 
the cloud of fear from youh heart, you will 
come to the conclusion that it was written 
not only by men but by barbarians, by sav- 
ages, and that it is totally unworthy of a 
civilized age. I believe in no God who be- 
lieves in slavery. I will worship no God 
who ever said that one of his children” 
should own another of his children. But 
they say to me, There must be a God some- 
where! Well, IT say I don’t know. There 
may be. I hope there is more than one— 


must have 
don’t know. But it strikes me that the inde- | 


~ you make it of? 
strikes me that nothing, considered in the 


- must have been some morning when he 


aughter.] Just think 
or, always alone! I want 
And they say, Somebody © 
his world! Well, I say I | 


made 


structible cannot be created. What would 
“Oh, nothing!” Well, it 


light of raw material, is a decided failure. 
For my part, I cannot conceive of force 
apart from matter, and I cannot conceive 
of matter apart from force. I cannot con- 
ceive of force somewhere without acting 
upon something, because force must be 
active, or if it is not force and it has no 
matter to act upon it ceases to be force. I 


cannot conceive of the smallest atom of | 


matter staying together without force. Be- 
sides, if some god made all this, there 


commenced! And if he has existed always, 
there is an eternity back of that when he 
never did anything—when he lived in an 
infinite hole, without side or bottom! He 
did not think, for there was nothing to 
think about. Certainly he did not remem- 
ber, for nothing had ever happened. Now 
I cannot conceive of this! I do not say 
it is not so. I may be damned for my 
smartness, yet [laughter] I simply say I 
cannot conceive of it, that is all. But men 
tell me, You cannot conceive of eternity! 
That is just what I can conceive of. I can- 
not conceive of it stopping. They say I 
cannot conceive of infinite space! That is 
just what I can conceive of, because, 
let me imagine all I can, my imagination 
will stand upon the verge and see infinite 
space beyond. Infinite space is a necessity 
of the mind, because I cannot think of 
enough matter to fill it. Eternity is a ne- 
cessity of the mind, because I cannot 
dream of the cessation of time. But they 
say there is a design in the world, conse- 
quently there must be a designer. Well, I 
don’t know. 

Paley says the more wonderful a thing 


“is, the greater the necessity for creation; 


that a watch is a wonderful thing, and that 
it must have had a creator; that the watch- 
maker is more wonderful than the watch, 
therefore he must have had a creator. Then 
we come to God; he is altogether more 
wonderful than the watchmaker, therefore 
he had no creator. [Laughter.] There is 
a link out somewhere; I don’t pretend to 
understand it. And so I say, that had the 
world been any other way, you would have 
seen the same evidence of design, precisely. 
We grow up with our conditions, and you 
cannot imagine of a first cause. Why? 
Every cause has an effect. Strike your 
hands together; they feel warm. The ef- 


fect becomes a cause in nth 
cause produces another effect, a 


fect another cause; and there could not — 


have been a cause until there was a1 
fect. Because until there was an eff 
nothing had been caused; until something — 
had been caused, I am positive there wa 

no cause. Now, you cannot conceive of 


lost effect, because the lost effect of whic 


you can think will in turn become a cause, — 


and that cause produce another effect. And 
as you cannot think of a lost effect, you © 
cannot think of a first cause; it is not 
thinkable by the human mind. 

They say God governs this world. Why 
does he not govern Russia as well as he 
does Massachusetts? Why does he allow 
the ‘Czar to send beautiful girls of sixteen, 
seventeen, eighteen, simply for saying a 
word in favor of human liberty, to mines 
in Siberia, where, harnessed like wild 
beasts, they draw carts, with knees bruised 
and bleeding, with hands scarred and swol- 
len? What is that God worth that allows 
such things in the world he governs? Did 
he govern this country when it had four 
millions of slaves?—when it turned the 
cross of Christ into a whipping-post—when 
the holy Bible was an auction block on 
which the mother stood while her babe 
was sold from her breast?—when blood- 
hounds were considered apostles? Was 
God governing the world when the pris- 
oners were confined in the Bastile? It 
seems to me, if there is a God, and some 
one would repeat the word “Bastile” it 
would cover almost his face with the blood 
of shame. But they say heaven will bal- 
ance all the ills of life. Let us see: A 
large majority of us are sinners—at least 
a large majority with whom I am acquaint- 
ed; and a majority of the Christians with 
whom I am acquinted are worse than sin- 
ners. And if their doctrine is true, you 
will be astonished at the gentlemen you 
will see in hell that day. You will know 
by the cast of their countenance that they 
used to preach here. They say that it may 
be that the sinners here have a very good 
time, and that the Christians don’t have a 
very good time; that it is awful hard work 
to serve the Lord, and that you carry a 
cross when you deny yourself the delights 
of murder and forgery, and all manner of 
rascality that fills life with delight. But 
they say that while the rascals are having 
a good time, they will catch it in the other 
world. But, according to their account, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred will be 
damned, and I think it will be a close call 
for the hundredth. Like that dear old 
Scotch woman, when she was talking about 
the Presbyterian faith, some one said to 


her: “My dear woman, if your doctrine 
is true, nobody but you and your husband 
will be saved. “Ah,” said she, “I’m na’ sae 
sure about John.” [Laughter.] 


About one in a hundred will be saved 
and the other ninety-nine will be in misery. 
So that, on the average, there will not be 
half as much happiness in the next world 
as in this. So, instead of God’s plan get- 
ting better, it gets worse; and throughout 
all the ages of eternity there will be less 
happiness than in this world. This world 
is a school; this world is where we develop 
moral muscle. It may be we are here. sim- 
ply because men cannot advance only 
through agony and pain. If it is necessary 
‘to have pain and agony to advance mor- 
ally, then nobody can advance in heaven. 
‘Hell will be the only place offering oppor- 
tunities to any gentleman who wishes to 
increase his moral muscle. A gentleman 
once asked me if I could suggest any im- 
provement on the present order of things, 
if IJ had the power. Well, I said, in the 
first place I would make good health catch- 
ing instead of disease. [Laughter.] There 
will be no humanity until we get the ortho- 
dox God out of our religion. I want to 
do what little I can to put another one in 
God’s name, so that we will worship a su- 
preme human god; so that we will worship 
mercy, justice, love and truth, and not have 
the idea that we must sacrifice our brother 
upon the altar of fear to please some imag- 
inary phantom. See what Christianity has 
done for the world! It has reduced Spain 
to a guitar, Italy to a hand organ, and Ire- 
land to exile. The country that has the 
least religion is the most prosperous, the 
country that has the most religion is in the 
worst condition, Concluding Ingersoll said: 
In the vast cemetery called the past are most 
of the religions of men; and there, too, are 
nearly all their gods. The sacred temples 
of India were ruins long ago. Over col- 
umn and cornice; over the painted and 
pictured walls, cling and creep the trailing 
vines. Brahma, the golden, with four 
heads and four arms; Vishnu, the somber, 
punisher of the wicked, with his three 
eyes, his crescent, and his necklace; Siva, 
the destroyer, red with seas of blood; Kali, 
the goddess; Draupadi, the white-armed, 
and Chrishna, the Christ, all passed away 
and left the thrones of heaven desolate. 
Along the banks of the sacred Nile, Isis no 
longer wandering weeps, searching for the 
dead Osiris. The shadow of Typhon’s 
scowl falls no more upon the waves. The 
sun still smite the lips of Memnon; but 
Memnon is as voiceless as the Sphinx. The 
sacred fanes are lost in desert sands; the 
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| dusty mummies are still waiting for the 


resurrection promised by their priests, and 
the old beliefs wrought in curiously sculp- 
tured stone sleep in the mystery of a lan- 
guage lost and dead. Odin, the author of 
life and soul; Vili and Ve, and the mighty 
giant Ymir, strode long ago from the icy 
halls of the North; and Thor, with iron 
glove and glittering hammer, dashes moun- 
tains to the earth no more. Broken are 
the circles and the cromlechs of the an- 
cient Druids; fallen upon the summits of 
the hills and covered with the centuries’ 
moss are the sacred cairns. The divine 
fires of Persia and of the Aztecs have died 
out in the ashes of the past, and there is 
none to rekindle and none to feed the holy 
flames. The harp of Orpheus is still; the 
drained cup of Bacchus has been thrown ~ 
aside; Venus lies dead in stone, and her 
white bosom heaves no more with love. 
The streams still murmur, but no naiads 
bathe; the trees still wave, but in the for- 
est aisles no dryads dance. The gods have 
flown from high Olympus. Not even the 
beautiful women can lure them back, and 
Danae lies unnoticed, naked to the stars, 
Hushed forever are the thunders of Sinai; 
lost are the voices of the prophets, and the 
land once flowing with milk and honey is 
but a desert waste. One by one the myths 
have faded from the clouds; one by one 
the phantom host has disappeared, and, 
one by one, facts, truths and realities have 
taken their places. The supernatural has 
almost gone, but man is the natural re- 
mains. The gods have fled; but man is 
here. [Applause.] Nations, like individuals, 
have their periods of youth, of manhood 
and decay. Religions are the same. The 
same inexorable destiny awaits them all. 
The gods created with the nations must 
perish with their creators. They were 
created by men, and, like men, they must 
pass away. The deities of one age are the 
by-words of the next. The religion of our 
day, and country, is no more exempt from 
the sneer of the future than others have 
been. When India was supreme, Brahma 
sat upon the world’s throne. When the 
sceptre passed to Egypt, Isis and Osiris re- 
ceived the homage of mankind. Greece, 
with her fierce valor, swept to empire, and 
Zens put on the purple of authority. The 
earth trembled with the tread of Rome’s in- 
trepid sons and Jove grasped with mailed 
hand the thunderbolts of heaven. Rome 
fell, and Christians from her territory, with 
the red sword of war, carved out the ruling 
nations of the world, and now Jehovah sits 


upon the old throne. Who will be his suc- 
cessor? 


Today Messrs. Wright, Dickey, O’Ccn- 
ner and Murch, of the select committee on 
the causes of the present depression of 
labor, presented the majority special re- 
port upon Chinese immigration. 

These gentlemen are in great fear for 
the future of our most holy and perfectly 
authenticated religion, and have, like faith- 
ful watchmen, from the walls and towers 
of Zion, hastened to give the alarm. They 
have informed congress that “Joss has his 
temple of worship in the Chinese quarters, 
in San Francisco. Within the walls of a 
dilapidated structure is exposed to the view 
of the faithful the God of the Chinaman, 
and here are his altars of worship. Here 
he tears up his pieces of paper; here he 
offers up his prayers; here he receives his 
religious consolations, and here is his road 
to the celestial land.” That “Joss is located 
in a long, narrow room, in a building in a 
back alley, upon a kind of altar;” that “he 
is a wooden image, looking as much like 
an alligator as like a human being;” that 
the Chinese “think there is such a place as 
heaven;” that “all classes of Chinamen 
worship idols;” that “the temple is open 
every day at all hours;” that “the Chinese 
have no Sunday;” that this heathen god 
has “huge jaws, a big red tongue, large 
white teeth, a half dozen arms, and big, 
fiery eyeballs. About him are placed offer- 
ings of meat and other eatables—a sacri- 
ficial offering.” 

No wonder that these members of the 
committee were shocked at such a god, 
knowing as they did that the only true 
God was correctly described by the in- 
spired lunatic of Patmos in the following 
words: 

“And there sat in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks one like unto the son 
of man, clothed with a garment down to 
the foot, and girt about the paps with a 
golden girdle. His head and his hairs were 
white like wool, as white as snow; and his 
eyes were as a flame of fire; and his feet 
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furnace; and his voice as the sound of 
many waters. And he had in his right 
hand seven stars; and out of his mouth 
went a sharp, two-edged sword; and his 
countenance was as the sun shining in his 
strength.” 
Certainly, a large mouth, filled with 
white teeth, is preferable to one used as 
the scabbard of a sharp, two-edged sword. 
Why should these gentlemen object to a 


god with big fiery eyeballs, when their 


own Deity has eyes like a flame of fire? 
Is it not a little late in the day to ob- 


ject to people because they sacrifice meat 


and other eatables to their gods? We all 
know that for thousands of years the 
“real” God was exceedingly fond of 
roasted meat; that He loved the savor of 
burning flesh, and delighted in the per- 
fume of fresh warm blood. 

The following account of the manner in 
which the “living God” desired that His 
people should sacrifice, tends to show the 
degradation and religious blindness of the 
Chinese: 

“Aaron therefore went unto the altar 
and slew the calf of the sin-offering which 
was for himself. And the sons of Aaron 
brought the blood unto him. And he 
dipped his fingers in the blood and put 
it upon the horns of the altar, and poured 
out the blood at the bottom of the altar; 
but the fat and the kidneys and the caul 
above the liver of the sin-offering he burnt 
upon the altar, as the Lord commanded 
Moses, and the flesh and the hide he burnt 
with fire without the camp. And he slew 
the burnt. offering. And Aaron’s sons 
presented unto him the blood which he 
sprinkled round about the altar. * * * 
And he brought the meat offering and 
took a handful thereof and burnt upon 
the altar. * * He slew also the bullock 
and the ram for a sacrifice of peace offer- 
ing, which was for the people. And 
Aaron’s sons presented unto him the blood 
which he sprinkled upon the altar, round 
about, and the fat of the bullock and of 
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the ram, the rump and that which covereth 
the inwards, and the kidneys, and the caul 
above the liver, and they put the fat upon 
the breasts and he burnt the fat upon the 
altar, And the breasts and the right 
shoulder Aaron waved for a wave-offering 


before the Lord, as Moses had com- | 


manded.” : : 

If the Chinese only did something like 
this, we would know that they worshiped 
the “living”? God. The idea that the su- 
preme head of the “American system of 
religion” can be placated with a little meat 
and “ordinary eatables,” is simply pre- 
posterous. He has always asked for blood, 
and has always asserted that without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission of 
sin. ; 
The world is also informed by these 
gentlemen that “the indolatry of the Chi- 
nese produces a demoralizing effect upon 
our American youth by bringing sacred 
things into disrespect, and making religion 
a theme of disgust and contempt.” 

In San Francisco there are some three 
hundred thousand people. Js it possible 
that a few Chinese can bring “our holy re- 
ligion” into disgust and contempt? In that 
city there are fifty times as many churches 
as joss-houses. Scores of sermons are 
uttered every week; religious books and 
papers are plentiful as leaves in autumn, 
and somewhat dryer; thousands of bibles 
are within the reach of all. And there, too, 
is the example of a Christian city. 

Why should we send missionaries to 
China if we can not convert the heathen 
when they come here? When missionaries 
go to a foreign land, the poor, benighted 
people have to take their word for the bless- 
ings showered upon a Christian people; but 
when the heathen come here they can see 
for themselves. What was simply a story 
becomes a demonstrated fact. They come 
in contact with people who love their en- 
emies. They see that in a Christian land 
men tell the truth; that they will not take 
advantage of strangers; that they are just 
and patient; kind and tender; and have no 
prejudice on account of color, race, or re- 
ligion; that they look upon mankind as 
brethren; that they speak of God as a uni- 
versal Father, and are willing to work, and 
even to suffer, for the good not only of 
their own countrymen, but of the heathen 
as well. All this the Chinese see and know, 
and why they still cling to the religion of 
their country is to me a matter of amaze- 
ment. 

We all know that the disciples of Jesus 
do unto others as they would that others 
should do unto them, and that those of 
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Confucius do not unto others anything that 
they would not that others should do unto 
them. Surely, such people ought to live to- 
gether in perfect peace. Rising with the 
subject, growing heated with a kind of 
holy indignation, these Christian irepre- 
sentatives of a Christian people most sol- 
emnly declare that: 

Anyone who is really endowed with a 
correct knowledge of our religious system 
which acknowledges the existence of a liv- 
ing God and an accountability to Him, and 
a future state of reward and punishment, 
who feels that he has an apology for this 
abominable pagan. worship is not a fit per- 
son to be ranked as a good citizen of the 
American union. It is absurd to make any 
apology for its toleration. It must be abol- 
ished, and the sooner the decree goes forth 
by the power of this government the better 
it will be for the interests of this land. 

I take this, the earliest opportunity, to 
inform these gentlemen composing a ma- 
jority of the committee that we have in the 
United State no “religious system;” that 
this is a secular government. That it has 
no religious creed; that it does not be- 
lieve nor disbelieve in a future state of re- 
ward and punishment; that it neither affirms 
nor denies the existence of a “living God;” 
and that the only god, so far as this govern- 
ment is concerned, is the legally expressed 
will of a majority of the people. Under 
our flag the Chinese have the same right 
to worship a wooden god that you have to 
worship any other. The Constitution pro- 
tects equally the church of Jehovah and the 
house of Joss. Whatever their relative 
positions may be in heaven, they stand upon 
a perfect equality in the United States. 
This Government is an infidel Government, 
We have a Constitution with man put in 
it and God left out; and it is the glory of 
ue country that we have such a Constitu- 

ion. 

It may be surprising to you that I have 
an apology for pagan worship, yet I have. 
And it is the same one that I have for the 
writers of this report. I account for both 
by the word superstition. Why should we 
object_to_their worshiping God as they 
please? If the worship is improper, the 
protestation should come not from a com- 
mittee of congress, but from God himself. 
If He is satisfied, that is sufficient. 

Our religion can only be brought into 
contempt by the action of those who pro- 
fess to be governed by its teachings. This - 
report will do more in that direction than 
millions of Chinese could do by burning 
pieces of paper before a wooden image. 
If you wish to impress the Chinese with 


- pleased to call “the American sys- 
_ tem,” show them that Christians are bet- 
ter than heathens. Prove to them that 


what you are pleased to call the “living | 


God” teaches higher and holier things, 
‘a grander and purer code of morals than 


can be found upon pagan pages. Excel 


these wretches in industry, in honesty, 
in reverence for parents, in cleanliness, 
in frugality; and above all by advocating 
the absolute liberty of human thought. 

Do not trample upon these people be- 
cause they have a different conception of 
things about which even this committee 
knows nothing. 

Give them the same privilege you en- 
joy of making a God after their own fash- 
ion. And let them describe him as 
they will. Would you be willing to have 
them remain, if one of their race, thousands 
of years ago, had pretended to have seen 
God, and had written of him as follows: 
“There went up a smoke out of his nos- 
trils, and fire out of his mouth; coals were 
kindled by it, * * * and he rode upon 
a cherub and did fly.” Why should you 
object to these people on account of their 
religion? Your objection has in it the 
spirit of hate and intolerance. Of that 
spirit the inquisition was born. That 
spirit lighted the fagot, made the thumb- 
screw, put chains upon the limbs, and 
lashes upon the backs of men. The same 
spirit bought and sold, captured and kid- 
napped human beings; sold babes, and 
justified all the horrors of slavery. 

‘Congress has nothing to do with the re- 
ligion of the people. Its members are 
not responsible to God for the opinions 
of their constituents, and it may tend to 
the happiness of the constituents for me 
to state that they are in no way respon- 
sible for the religion of the members. 
Religion is an individual, not a, national 
matter. Ani where the nation interferes 
with the right of conscience, the liberties 
of the people are devoured by the monster 
Superstition. ; 

If you wish to drive out the Chinese, 
do not make a pretext of religion. Do 
not pretend that you are trying to do 
God a favor. Injustice in His name is 
doubly detestable. The assassin cannot 
sanctify his dagger by falling on his knees, 
and it does not help a falsehood if it be 
uttered as a prayer. Religion, used, to 
intensify the hatred of men toward men, 
under the pretense of pleasing God, has 
cursed this world. 

A portion of this most remarkable re- 
port is intensely religious. There is in 
it almost the odor of sanctity; and when 


gion, of what you | 


ever meet upon common ground and oc- 


Fem, 


eligible to our naturalization laws and 
becomes a citizen, are in a state of an- 
tagonism. They cannot, nor will not, 


cupy together the same so-called level. 
This is impossible. The pagan and the 
Christian travel different paths. This 
one believes in a living God; that one in 
the type of monsters and worship of wood 
and stone. Thus in the religion of the two 
races of men, they are as wide apart as the 
poles of the two hemispheres. They can- 
not now, nor never (sic) will, approach 
the same religious altar. The Christian ae 
will not recede to barbarism, nor will the 
Chinese advance to the enlightened belt 
(wherever it is) of civilization. * * * 

He cannot be converted to those modern 

ideas of religious worship which have been 
accepted by Europe, and which crown the 
American system.” 

Christians used to believe that through 
their religion all the nations of the earth 
were finally to be blest. In accordance 
with that belief missionaries have been 
sent to every land, and untold wealth has 
been expended for what has been called 
the spread of the gospel. 

I am almost sure that I have read some- 

where that “Christ died for all men,” and 
that “God is no respector of persons.” It 
was once taught that it was the duty of 
Christians to tell to all people the “tidings 
of great joy.” I have never believed these 
things myself, but have always contended 
that an honest merchant was the best mis- 
sionary. Commerce makes friends, re- 
ligion makes enemies; the one enriches, 
and the other impoverishes; the one thrives 
best where the truth is told, the other 
where falsehoods are believed. For myself, 
I have but little confidence in any business, 
or enterprise, or investment, that promises 
dividends only after the death of the stock- 
holders. 

But I am astonished that four Christian 
statesmen, four members of Congress in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
who seriously object to people on account 
of their religious convictions, should still 
assert that the very religion in which they 
believe—and the only religion established 
by the living God-head of the American 
system—is not adapted to the spiritual 


needs of one-third of the human race. It 
is amazing that these four gentlemen have, 
in the defense of the Christian religion, 
announced the discovery that it is wholly 
inadequate for the civilization of mankind; 
that the light of the cross can never pene- 
trate the darkness of China; “that all the 
labors of the missionary, the example of 
the good, the exalted character of our civ- 
ilization, makes no impression upon the 
pagan life of the Chinese;” and that even 
the report of this committee will not tend 
to elevate, refine and Christianize the yel- 
low heathen, of the Pacific coast. In the 
name of religion these gentlemen have 
denied its power and mocked at the en- 
thusiasm of its founder. Worse than this, 
they have predicted for the Chinese a fu- 
ture of ignorance and idolatry in this 
world, and, if the “American system” of 


religion is true, hell-fire in the next. 

For the benefit of these four philosophers 
and prophets, I will give a few extracts 
from the writings of Confucius that will, 
in my judgment, compare favorably with 
the best passages of their report: 

“My doctrine is that man must be true 
to the principles of his nature, and the 
benevolent exercises of them toward others. 

“With coarse rice to eat, with water to 
drink, and with my bended arm for a pil- 
low, I still have joy. 

“Riches and honor acquired by injustice 
are to me but floating clouds. 

“The man who, in view of gain, thinks 
of righteousness; who, in view of danger, 
forgets life, and who remembers an old 
agreement, however far back it extends, 
such a man may be reckoned a complete 
man. 

“Recompense injury with justice, and 
kindness with kindness.” — 

There is one word which may serve as 
a rule of practice for all one’s life: Re- 
ciprocity is that word. 

When the ancestors of the four Chris- 
tion Congressmen were barbarians, when 
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they lived in caves, gnawed bones, and 
worshiped dry snakes, the infamous Chinese 
were reading these sublime sentences of 


Confucius. When the forefathers of these 
Christian statesmen were hunting toads to 
get the jewels out of their heads to be used 
as charms, the wretched Chinese were. cal- 
culating eclipses and measuring the circum- 
ference of the earth. When the progenitors 
of these representatives of the “American 
system of religion’ were burning women 
charged with nursing devils, these people, 
“incapable of being influenced by the ex- 
alted character of our civilization,’ were 
building asylums for the insane. 

Neither should it be forgotten that, for 
thousands of years, the Chinese have hon- 
estly’ practised the great principle known 
as civil service reform—a something that 
even the administration of Mr. Hayes has 
reached only through the proxy of promise. 

If we wish to prevent the immigration 
of the Chinese, let us reform our treaties 
with the vast empire from whence they 
came. For thousands of years the Chinese 
secluded themselves from the rest of the 
world. They did not deem the Christian 
nations fit to associate with. We forced 
ourselves upon them. We called, not with 
cards, but with cannon. The English bat- 
tered down the door in the name of Opium 
and Christ. This infamy was regarded as 
another triumph for the gospel. At last, 
in self-defense, the Chinese allowed Chris- 
tians to touch their shores. Their wise 
men, their philosophers protested, and 
prophesied that time would show that 
Christians could not be trusted. This re- 
port proves that the wise men were not 
only philosophers, but prophets. 

Treat} China as you would England. ~ 
Keep a treaty while it is in force. Change 
it if you will, according to the laws of 
nations, but on no account excuse a breach 
of national faith by pretending that we are 
dishonest for God’s sake. 
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Monday, June 21, 1880. 


The Times some time since published a 
series of papers, under the general caption 
of “Modern Thinkers,” which have been 
collected and published in book form, with 
an introduction by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. 
This introduction, with the author’s pref- 
ace, is published below, Grouped under 
the names of diverse and unlike schools of 
thought, the book presents virtually the suc- 
cessive postulates whose assertion and de- 
fense constitute the history of the progress 


toward a social science during the past 
hundred years. The preface and introduc- 
tion state who the leaders are. The essay 
on Swedenborg is, however, a brief history 


_of the historical origin of some of the most 


vital beliefs in Christianity. That on Adam 
Smith is a condensed history of political 
economy from Quesnay to Cary. That on 
Thomas Paine is an analysis of the func- 
tion which the revolutionary spirit per- 
forms in developing civilization. 


PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR. 


Tuis book is both a product and a proof 
of the extent to which, in America, the 
daily press, owing to its greater wealth, 
irculation and enterprise, is performing 
or the people, as rapidly as the demand 
arises, the function which in Europe is 
performed by the reviews—viz., that of sup- 
plying discussions of the more abstract ele- 
ments of politics and sociology, and render- 
ing the reading public familiar to some ex- 
tent with the philosophic systems of lead- 
ing thinkers. The articles embraced in this 
volume were written for the Chicago 
Times, at the request of Mr. Story, its 
editor, and published in its Saturday edi- 
tion, which has a circulation of some 60,- 
000 copies, before being collected in book 
form. Most of them attracted very general 
attention, and letters of criticism, com- 
mendation and response came in to them 
from the most distant and unexpected 
quarters of the globe, as well as from 
points near at hand. One request for their 
publication in book form comes from a 
German residing in Egypt; another from a 
Frenchman in Quebec. The fact that the 
most experienced, enterprising and success- 
ful daily journalist now living should open 
his columins to expositions of current philo- 
sophic and sociological systems, requiring 
so much space, and that they should be 


widely read and preserved by those who 
have read them in this form, indicates that 
there is an increasing demand on the part 
of the public for thought that is independ- 
ent of any and all forms of theological 
bias. The people demand to know, not 
merely what seers and prophets, oracles 
and men, acting under some form of hys- 
terical infatuation or supernatural frenzy, 
have taught, for there is always a liability 
that these may be lunatics, but also what 
the calm scholars and rigid investigators, 
who were favored with no divine afflatus, 
have thought concerning man, his origin, 
duty and destiny. For, while a few of the 
latter, like Newton and Comte, have suf- 
fered from cerebral disease brought on by 
stress of mental labor, even those differ 
from seers like Swedenborg and Mahomet, 
in the fact that we are not indebted to their 
disease for their revelations. Philosophers 
as well as prophets may be the subjects 
of catalepsy or of lunacy; but a marked 
distinction still reigns, if the latter, like 
Mahomet, commune with angels only while 
foaming at the mouth, while the former, 
like Comte, elaborate their philosophic sys- 
tems only after all signs of mental distress 
have disappeared. 

No attempt has been made in the follow- 
ing volume to collect the views of merely 
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- speculative philosophers or metaphysicians 
_ those who undertake to consider the na- 
ture of knowledge, of being, of conscious- 
ness, of ideas, or of the sources of any of 

‘these. It has designedly nothing to say of 
Bacon, Descartes, Locke, Hume, Reid, 
Stewart, Hamilton, or any of the German 
metaphysicians from Spinoza to Hegel. It 
aims only to present a few of the leading 


thinkers upon social science; upon the great 


questions arising out of the evils that af- 
flict society, and the supposed means of 
scientifically and philosophically counteract- 
ing them. It endeavors, however, to eluci- 
date the systems of each more. construct- 
ively and sympathetically than is usually 
_ done in histories of philosphy. 
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Swedenborg thought society would de- 
rive its greatest salvation from an entire 
renovation of the accepted creeds of Chris- 
tianity. Spiritualizing what had become 
materialized and converting hell from a 
lake of flame into a love of self, and 
heaven from a jeweled city into an amiable 
character, he then adhered to the spiritual- 
ized word, thus obtained or created, as the 
most potent means of renovating society 
through the purification of its individual 
members. Though his means were theolog- 
ical, his end was social. 

Adam Smith thought wealth, industry, 
division of labor, the introduction of money 
and freedom of exchange, to be the great 
progressive forces in society, though for 
eighteen centuries Christianity had been 
compelled, by the narrow social views 
which attended its origin, decry wealth, 
and the love and pursuit of it as the 
source of all miseary. Dr. Smith founded 
a school of economists whose views as to 
the method of counteracting the evils of 
society are none the less hostile to those of 
the sermon on the mount, from the fact 
that the economical writerg seldom so 
much as deign to notice the hostility. 

Jeremy Bentham discovered that crime 
was not an impulse of the devil, but a re- 
sult of imperfect development, and taught 
mankind that the reform of many of our 
evils lay in governing men less and teach- 
ing them more. Both Smith and Bentham 
were as eminent positive scientific philoso- 
phers as if they had sat under the teach- 
ings Auguste Comte. 

Thomas Paine was the representative 
ctitic, destroyer and revolutionist of his 
period, but his end at all times was such a 
reconstruction of society as would prevent 
the building up of an aristocratic govern- 
ing class, by keeping the wheel of popular 
elections in perpetual revolution. His po- 


litical ideas corresponded more closely with 
the actual form and structure of the Amer- 
ican government than those of any of his 
contemporaries. This entitles him to a 
front rank as a social philosopher. 
Charles Fourier and Herbert Spencer 


-have made sociology their chief end and 


aim. Ernst Haeckel put in a scientific 
form the evidence of the spontaneous evo- 
lution of man, the individual, from the 
lower forms of life, thus knocking the last 
prop that sustained the toleological and 
supernatural thories of the evolution of so- 
ciety. He who writes a scientific genesis 
for man begins the true history and philos- 
ophy of society at its actual beginning. Ac- 
cording to Haeckel, the child begins in the 
womb, where human society begins in its 
true Adam—viz., in a cell clothed in pro- 
toplasm. All the subsequent growth arises 
out of adaptation to its enviornment and 
heredity. The great powers, therefore, 
which make up progress are tact and talent. 
Tact is that which adapts each life to its 
environment, from the mote that basks. in 
the sunbeam to the milionaire that con- 
trols a railway. Talent is the growth which 
each life underwent in its parent, the or- 
iginal inheritance of calibre, vitality and 
force with which offspring are born into 
the world. All creation, including the crea- 
tion of society, is the evolution, by material 
forms, of these two innate powers, equally 
present in a worm and in a Webster; the 
extent and complexity of the environment 
upon which they act growing always with 
the diversity and complexity of the mechan- 
ism through which they act. 

Auguste Come could not have fitly closed 
the theological and metaphysical periods in ~ 
his own person had he not by example 
boldly taught the world that the business of 
god-making was a legitimate branch of 
human industry. It was philosophically im- 
possible for any man to imagine a god that 
would not be_a product of human imagina- 
tion. But Comte, as an ambitious and 
scientific manufacturer of Deity, could not 
be content with taking some fraction, or at- 
tribute, or type of humanity, whether Jew- 
ish, Greek or Roman, for his idol, but must 
embrace in one comprehensive act of wor- 
ship the entire stock, whatever it might in- 
ventory. Comte attempted to substitute 
sociology for theology, sociolatry for idola- 
try, and sociocracy for democracy, plutoc- 
racy and ecclesiocracy. 

Although but a century has passed since 
Swedenborg, Bentham, Adam Smith and 
Thomas Paine taught, the political ideas of 
the three last have passed into the creed of 
the common people, and the theologians of 
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mise on Swedenborg’s view of the 
Word, if they could thereby rescue if from 
ts impending utter extinction as a power 


ciety for half a century past has rapidly 
been toward a complete realization of many 
of the social theories, both of Fourier and 
Comte, unlike as their views are in their 
details. Spencer and Haeckel expound evo- 


_ lution amidst the applause of the genera- 


tion that hears them, with the assurance 
that all theological expositions, having al- 
ready been banished from scientific minds, 
cannot long dwell in the popular mind. 

To this state of facts the question that 
comes up from every quarter is, “What are 
you going to give us in place of the idols 
and myths you are destroying?” And to 
this the great thinkers answer, in substance, 
“We will give you the patience that is con- 
tent to assume to know only that which 
human faculties have the capacity to reduce 
to knowledge. We will give you the knowl- 
edge which does all that has ever been done 

“to adorn, bless, ennoble human life. If we 
should discover any fact concerning another 
life, we will give it to you as freely as we 
would give those concerning this life. We 
will give you all that the educated and 
scientific men of the world ever believed, 
viz., the accumulated results of all observa- 
tion, experiment and comparison. We will 
impose upon you no guesses which nature 
has endowed us with no faculties for veri- 


fying.” 


extremely glad to 


| omy to so perfect the science of navigat 
over human thought. The tendency of so- | 


“It took two hundred year say: 
dorcet, “for Archimedes and Apol 
investigations in mathematics and a 


as to save the sailor from shipwreck.” | 
when the sceience was perfected, it total 
superceded the efforts of the human mind 
control, through prayers and sacrifices, t! 
divine mind which controlled the seas 
the winds, or to secure safety for the sh 
by exerting a supernatural influence over its 
environment. So long as prayer strove to 
adapt the seas to the ship it went down. 
When science adapted the ship to the seas 
it sailed on. It cost a like period of study 
before chemists discovered that the basilisk 
which haunted cellars, which was invisible, 
but which killed all whom it looked upon, 
was carbonic acid gas. But when this was 
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discovered the basilisk’s dreadful eye was ve 
no longer fatal, The world is still filled = 
with invisible basilisks, invisble save as ee 
knowledge makes them visible, but killing ie 


their millions. Epidemic diseases, cruel and 
false social theories, vast social wrongs and 
oppressions, great theological wastes of 
wealth relatively to no purpose, compared 
with the good it might effect, are among 
these basilisks. Incantations have been 
chanted over them, but they still kill. An- 
athemas and prayers have failed to exter- 
minate them. Slowly but surely the world’s 
great thinkers are exterminating them, for 
what they think today forms the creed of 
educated men tomorrow, and of all men on 
the day after. 


INTRODUCTION BY BOB INGERSOLL. 


Tf others who read this book get as 
much information as I did from the ad- 
vance sheets, they will feel repaid a hundred 
times. It is perfectly delightful to take ad- 
vantage of the conscientious labors of those 
who go through volume after volume, divide 
with infinite patience the gold from the 
dross, and present us with the pure and 
shining coin. Such men may be likened to 
bees who save us numberless journeys by 
giving us the fruit of their own. | 

While this book will greatly add to the 
information of all who read it, it may not 
increase the happiness of some to find that 
Swedenborg was really insane. But when 
they remember that he was raised by a 
bishop, and disappointed in love, they will 
cease to wonder at his mental condition. 
Certainly an admixture of theology and 
“disprized love” is often sufficient to com- 
pel reason to abdicate the throne of the 


mightiest soul 


The trouble with Swedepborg was that 
he changed realities into dreams, and then 
out of the dreams made facts, upon which 
he built, and with which he constructed his 
system. 

He regarded all realities as shadows cast 
by ideas. To him the material was the un- 
real, and things were definitions of the 
ideas of God. He seemed to think that he 
had made a discovery when he found that 
ideas were back of words and that lan- 
guage had a subjective as well as an ob- 
jective origin—that is, that the interior 
meaning had been clothed upon. Of course 
a man capable of drawing the conclusion 
that natural reason cannot harmonize with 
spiritual truth because he had seen a beetle 
in a dream that could not use its feet, is 
capable of any absurdity of which the imag- 
ination can conceive. The fact is that Swe- 
denborg believed the Bible. That was his 
misfortune. His mind had been overpow- 
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ered by the bishop, but the woman had not 
utterly destroyed his heart. He was shocked 
by the literal interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, and sought to avoid the difficulty by 
giving new meanings consistent with the 
decency and goodness of God. He pointed 
out a way to preserve the old Bible with a 
new interpretation. In this way infidelity 
would be avoided; and, in his day, that was 
almost a necessity. Had Swedenborg taken 
the ground that the Bible was not inspired, 
the ears of the world would have been 
stopped. His readers belived in the dogma 
of inspiration, and asked not how to de- 
stroy the Scriptures but for some way in 
which they might be preserved. He and 
his followers unconsciously rendered im- 
mense service to the cause of intellectual 
enfranchisement by their efforts to show 
the necessity of giving new meanings to 
the barbarous laws and cruel orders of Je- 
hovah. For this purpose they attacked with 
great fury the literal text, taking the ground 
that if the old interpretation was right the 
Bible was the work of savage men. They 
heightened in every way the absurdities, 
cruelties and contradictions of the Scrip- 
tures for the purpose of showing that a 
new interpretation must be found, and that 
the way pointed out by Swedenborg was 
the only one by which the Bible could be 
saved. 

Great men are, after all; the instrumental- 
ities of their time. The heart of the civ- 
ilized world was beginning to revolt at the 
cruelties ascribed to God, and was seeking 
for some interpretation of the Bible that 
kind and loving people could accept. The 
method of interpretation found by Sweden- 
borg was suitable for all. Each was per- 
mitted to construct his own “science of cor- 
respondence” and gather such fruits as he 
might prefer. In this way the ravings of 
revenge can be instantly changed to mer- 
cy’s melting tones and the murderer’s dag- 
ger to a smile of love. In this way, and 
in no other, can we explain the numberless 
mistakes and crimes ascribed to God. Thou- 
sands of most excellent people, afraid to 
throw away the idea of inspiration, hailed 
with joy a discovery that allowed them to 
write a Bible for themselves. 

But, whether Swedenborg was right or 
not, every man who reads a book neces- 
sarily gets from that book all that he is 
capable of receiving. Every man who walks 
in the forest, or gathers a flower, or looks 
at a picture, or stands by the sea, gets all 
the intellectual wealth he is capable of re- 
ceiving. What the forest, the flower, the 
picture, or the sea, is to him, depends upon 
his mind and upon the stage of develop- 
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ment he has reached. So that, after all, 


| the Bible must be a different book to each 


person who reads it, as the revelations of 
nature depend upon the individual to whom 
they are revealed or by whom they are dis- 
covered. d the extent of the revela- 
tion or discovery depends absolutely upon 
the intellectual and moral development of 
the person to whom, or by whom, the reve- 
lation or discovery is made. So that the 
Bible cannot be the same to any two peo- 
ple, but each one must necessarily inter- 
pret it for himself. Now, the moment the 
doctrine is established that we can give to 
this book such meanings as are consistent 
with our highest ideals; that we can treat 
the old words as purses or old stockings in 
which to put our gold, then each one will, 
in. effect, make a new inspired Bible for 
himself and throw the old away. If his 
mind is narrow, if he has been raised by . 
ignorance and nursed by fear, he will be- 
lieve in the literal truth of what he reads. 
If he has a little courage he will doubt, and 
the doubt will with new interpretations 
modify the literal text, but if his soul is free 
he will with scorn reject it all. : 

Swedenborg did one thing for which I 
feel almost grateful. He gave an account 
of having met John Calvin in hell. 

Nothing connected with the supernatural 
could be more perfectly natural than this. 
The only thing detracting from the value of 
this report is that, if there is a hell, we 
know without visiting the place that John 
Calvin must be there. 

All honest founders of religions have 
been the dreamers of dreams, the sport of 
insanity, the prey of visions, the deceivers 
of others and of themselves. All will admit 
that Swedenborg was a man of great intel- 
lect, of vast acquirements, and of honest 
intentions; and I think it equally clear that 
upon one subject, at least, his mind was 
touched, shattered and shaken. 

Misled by analogies, imposed upon by the 
bishop, deceived by the woman, borne to 
other worlds upon the wings of dreams, 
living in the twilight of reason and the 
dawn of insanity, he regarded every fact as 
a patched and ragged garment with a lin- 
ing of costly silk, and insisted that the 
wrong side, even of the silk, was far more 
beautiful than the right. 

Herbert Spencer is almost the opposite 
of Swedenborg. He relies upon evidence, 
upon demonstration, upon experience, and 
occupies himself with one world at a time. 
He perceives that there is a mental horizon 
that we cannot pierce, and beyond that is 
the unknown—possibly the unknowable. He 
endeavors to examine only that which is 
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capable of ‘being examined, and considers 
the pees method as not only useless 
but hurtful. After all, God is but a guess, 
throned and established by arrogance and 
assertion. Turning his attention to those 


condition of mankind, Spencer leaves the 
unknowable to priests and to the believers 
in the “moral government” of the world. 
He sees only natural causes and natural 
results, and seeks to induce man to give up 
gazing into void and empty space that he 
may give his entire attention to the world 
in which he lives. He sees that right and 
wrong do not depend upon the arbitrary 
will of even an infinite being but upon the 
nature of things; that they are relations, 
not entities, and that they cannot exist, so 
far as we know, apart from human expe- 
rience. 


It may be that men will finally see that 
selfishness and self-sacrifice are both mis- 
takes—that the first devours itself; that the 
second is not demanded by the good, and 
that the bad are unworthy of it. It may 
be that our race has never been, and never 
will be, deserving of a martyr. Some time 
we may see that justice is the highest pos- 
sible form of mercy and love, and that all 
should not only be allowed but compelled 
to reap exactly what they sow; that indus- 
try should not support idleness, and that 
they who waste the spring and summer and 
autumn of their lives should bear the win- 
ter when it comes. The fortunate should 
assist the victims of accident; the strong 
should defend the weak, and the intellectual 
should lead with loving hands the mental 
poor, but Justice should remove the band- 
age from her eyes long enough to distin- 
guish between the vicious and the unfortun- 
ate. 

Mr. Spencer is wise enough to declare 
that “acts are called good or bad according 
as they are well or ill adjusted to ends”; 
and, he might have added that ends are 
good or bad according as they affect the 
happiness of mankind. : 

Tt would be hard to overestimate the in- 
fluence of this great man. From an im- 
mense intellectual elevation he has surveyed 
the world of thought. 


He has rendered absurd the idea of spec- 
ial Providence, born of the egotism of slav- 
ery. He has shown that the “will of God” 
is not a rule for human conduct; that mo- 
rality is not a cold tyrant; that by the 
that by the destruction of the individual 
will a higher life cannot be reached, and 
that, after all, an intelligent love of self 
extends the hand of help and kindness to 
all the human race. 


pete that have in some way affected the 


‘isting in his day. 


‘But had it not been for such men as 
Thomas Paine, Herbert Spencer could not — 
have existed for a century to come. Some — 
one had to lead the way, to raise the stand- 
ard of revolt, and draw the sword of war. 
Thomas Paine was a natural revolutionist. 
He was opposed to every government ex- 
Next to establishing a 
wise republic based upon the equal rights 
of man, the best thing that can be done is 
to destroy monarchy. 

Paine had a sense of justice, and had 
imagination enough to put himself in the 
place of the oppressed. He had also what 
in these pages is so felicitously expressed, 
“A haughty intellectual pride and a willing- 
ness to pit his individual thought against 
the clamor of a world.” 

I cannot believe that he wrote the letters 
of Junius, although the two critiques com- 
bined in this volume, entilted ‘Paine and 
Junius,’ make by far the best argument upon 
that subject that I have ever read. First— 
Paine could have had no personal hatred 
against the men so bitterly assailed by Ju- 
nius. Second—He knew at that time but 
little of English politicians, and certainly 
had never associated with men occupying 
the highest positions, and could not have 
been personally acquainted with the leading 
statesmen of England. Third—He was not 
an unjust man. He was neither a coward, 
a calumniator, nor a sneak. All these de- 
lightful qualities must have lovingly united 
in the character of Junius. Fourth—Paine 
could have had no reason for keeping the 
secret after coming to America. 


I have always belived that Junius, after 
having written his letters, accepted office 
from the very men he had maligned, and at 
last became a pensioner of the victims of 
his slander. “Had he as many mouths as 
Hydra, such a course must have closed them 
all.” Certainly, the author must have kept 
the secret to prevent the loss of his reputa- 
tion. 

It cannot be denied that the style of 

unius is much like that of Paine. Should 

it be established that Paine wrote the Ict- 
ters of Junius it would not, in my judgment, 
add to his reputation as a writer. Regard- 
ed as literary efforts, they cannot be com- 
pared with “Common Sense,” “The Crisis,” 
or “The Rights of Man.” 

The claim that Paine was the real author 
of the Declaration of Independence is much 
better founded. I am inclined to think that 
he actually wrote it; but whether this is 
true or not, every idea contained in it had 
been written by him long before. It is now 
claimed that the original document is in 
Paine’s handwriting. It certainly is not in 
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Jefferson’s. Certain it is that Jefferson could 
not have written anything so manly, so 
striking, so comprehensive, so clear, so con- 
vincing, and so faultless in rhetoric and 
rhythm as the Declaration of Indeperd- 
ence. 

Paine was the first man to write these 
words, “The United States of America.” He 
was the first great champion of absolute 
separation from England. He was the first, 
to urge the adoption of a federal Consti- 
tution, and more clearly than any other man 
of his time he perceived the future great- 
ness of his country. 

He has been blamed for his attack on 
Washington. The truth is, he was in prison 
in France. He had committed the crime of 
voting against the execution of the king. 
It was the grandest act of his life, but at 
that time to be merciful was criminal. Paine 
being an American citizen asked Washing- 
ton, then President, to say a word to Robes- 
pierre in his behalf. Washington remained 
silent. In the calmness of power, the se- 
renity of fortune, Washington, the Presi- 
dent, read the request of Paine, the pris- 
oner, and with the complacency of assured 
fame consigned to the waste basket of for- 


‘getfulness the patriot’s cry for help. 


“Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 

A great-sized monster of ingratitudes. 

Those scraps are good deeds past, which are de- 
voured 

As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 

As done.” 


In this controversy my sympathies are 
with the prisoner. 

Paine did more tc free the mind, to de- 
stroy the power of ministers and priests in 
the new world, than any other man. In 
order to answer his arguments the churches 
found it necessary to attack his character. 
There was a general resort to falsehood, 
In trying to destroy the reputation of Paine 
the churches have demoralized themselves, 
Nearly every minister has been a willing 
witness against the truth. Upon the grave 
of Thomas Paine the churches have sacri- 
ficed their honor. The influence of the 
hero-author increases every day, and there 
are more copies of the “Age of Reason” 
sold in the United States than of any work 
written in defense of the Christian relig- 
ion. Hypocrisy, with its forked tongue, its 
envious and malignant heart, lies coiled 
upon the memory of Paine, ready to fasten 
its poisonous fangs in the reputation of any 
man who dares defend the great and gen- 
erous dead. 


Leaving the dust and glory of revolue 
tions, let us spend a moment of quiet with 
Adam Smith. : 

I was glad to find that a man’s ideas upon 


| the subject of protection and free trade de- 


pend almost entirely upon the country in 
which he lives, or the business in which he 
happens to be engaged, and that, after all, 
each man regards the universe as a circum- 
ference of which he is the center. It grati- 
fied me to learn that even Adam Smith was 
no exception to this rule and that he re- 
garded all “protection as a hurtful and 
ignorant interference,’ except when exer- 
cised for the good of Great Britain. Owing 
to the fact that his nationality quarreled 
with his philosophy, he succeeded in writing 
a book that is quoted with equal satisfac- 
tion by both parties. The protectionists 
rely upon the exceptions he made for Eng- 
land and the free traders upon the doc- 
trines he laid down for other countries. 

He seems to have reasoned upon the ques- 
tion of money precisely as we have of late 
years in the United States, and he has ar- 
gued both sides equally well. Poverty asks 
for inflation; wealth is conservative, and 
always says there is money enough, 

Upon the question of money this volume 
contains the best thing I have ever read. 
“The only mode of procuring the services 
of others, on any large scale, in the absence 
of money, is by force, which is slavery. 
Money, by constituting a medium in which 
the smallest services can be paid for, sub- 
stitutes wages for the lash and renders the 
liberty of the individual consistent with the 
maintenance and support of society.” There 
is more philosophy in that one paragraph 
than Adam Smith expresses in his whole 
work, It may truthfully be said that with- 
out money liberty is impossible. No one, 
whatever his views may be, can read the 
article on Adam Smith without profit and 
delight. 

The discussion of the money question is 
in every respect admirable, and is as candid 
as able. The world will, sooner or later, 
learn that there is nothing miraculous in 
finance; that money is a real and tangible 
thing, a product of labor, serving not merely 
as a medium of labor but as a basis of 
credit as well; that it cannot be created by 
an act of the legislature; that dreams can- 
not be coired, and that only labor, in some 
form, can put upon the hand of want Alad- 
din’s magic ring. 

Adam Smith wrote upon the wealth of 
nations, while Charles Fourier labored for 
the happiness of mankind. In this country 
few seem to understand communism. While 
here it may be regarded as vicious idleness, 
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ch Europe it is a different 
is a reaction from feudalism. 
communism in its worst possi- 


_/munish in Europe is not the “stand and 
_ deliver” of the robber but the protest of 
the robbed. Centuries ago kings and priests 
_-—that is to say thieves and hypocrites—di- 
vided Europe among themselves. Under 
this arrangement the few were masters, and 
the many slaves. Nearly every government 
in the old world rests upon simple brute 
force. It is hard for the many to under- 
stand why the few should own the soil. 
Neither can they clearly see why they should 
give their brain and blood to those who 
steal their birthright and their bread. It 
has occurred to them that they who do the 
most should not receive the least, and that, 
after all, an industrious peasant is of far 
more value to the world than a vain and 
idle king. 

The communists of France, blinded as 
they were, made the republic possible. Had 
they joined with their countrymen, the in- 
vaders would still have occupied the throne. 
Socialism perceives that Germany has been 
enslaved by victory, while France found 
liberty in defeat. In Russia the nihilists 
prefer chaos to the government of the 
bayonet, Siberia and the knout, and these 
intrepid men have kept upon the coast of 
despotism one beacon-fire of hope. 

_As a matter of fact, every society is a 
species of communism—a kind of co-opera- 
tion in which selfishness, in spite of itself, 
benefits the community. Every industrious 
man adds to the wealth not only of his 
nation but to that of the world. Every in- 
ventor increases human power, and every 
sculptor, painter and poet adds to the value 
of human life. 

Fourier, touched by the sufferings of the 
poor, as well as by the barren joys of 
hoarded wealth, and discovering the vast 
advantage of combined effort and the im- 
mense economy of co-operation, sought to 
find some way for men to help themselves 
by helping each other. He endeavored to 
do away with monopoly and competition 
and to find some method by which the sen- 
suous, the moral and the intellectual pas- 
sions of man could be gratified. 

For my part, I can place no confidence 
in any system that does away or tends to 
do away with the institution of marriage. 
T can conceive of no civilization of which 
the family must not be the unit. 

Societies cannot be made; they must 
grow. Philosophers may predict, but they 
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And yet, forgetting these aberrations of 
the mind, this lunacy of a great and lov- 
ing soul, for one, I hold in tenderest regard 
the memory of Charles Fourier, one of the 
best and noblest of our race. 

While Fourier was in his cradle, Jeremy 
Bentham, who read history when three 


at fifteen detected the fallacies of Black- 
stone,” was demonstrating that the good 
was the useful; that a thing was right be- 
cause it paid in the highest and best sense; 
that utility was the basis of morals; that 
without allowing interest to be paid upon 
money commerce could not exist, and that 
the object of all human governments should 
be to secure the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. He read Hume and Hel- 
vetius, threw away the thirty-nine articles, 
and nedeavored to impress upon the English 
law the fact that its ancestor was a feudal 
savage. He held the past in contempt, hated 
Westminster, and despised Oxford. He 
combated the idea that governments were 
originally founded on contract. Locke and 
Blackstone talked as though men originally 
lived apart, and formed societies by agree- 
ment. These writers probably imagined 
that at one time the trees were separated 
like telegraph poles, and finally came to- 
gether and made groves by agreement. I 
believe that it was Puffendorf who said that 
slavery was originally founded on contract. 
To which Voltaire replied: “If my lord 
Puffendorf will produce the original con- 
tract, signed by the party who was to be the 
slave, I will admit the truth of his state- 
ment.” 

A contract back of society is a myth 
manufactured by those in power to serve 
as a title to place, and to impress the multi- 
tude with the idea that they are, in some 
mysterious way, bound, fettered, and even 
benefited by its terms. 

Many scientists have favored the theolo- 
gians. They have admitted that these ques- 
tions could not, at present, be solved. 
These admissions have been thankfully re- 
ceived by the clergy, who have always 


begged for some curtain to be left, behind 
which their God could still exist. Men call- 
ing themselves “scientific” have tried to 
harmonize the “apparent” discrepancies be- 
tween the Bible and the other works of Jeh- 
ovah. In this way they have made reputa- 
tions. They were at once quoted by the 
ministers as wonderful examples of piety 
and learning. These men discounted the 
future that they might enjoy the ignorant 
praise cf the present. Agassiz preferred 
the applause of Boston, while he lived, to 
the reverence of a world after he was dead. 
Small men appear great only when they 
agree with the multitude. 

The last scientific congress in) America 
was opened with prayer. Think of a science 
that depends upon the efficacy of words ad- 
dressed to the unknown and unknowable! 

In our country, most of the so-called 
scientists are professors in sectarian col- 
leges, in which Moses is considered a geol- 
ogist and Joshua an astronomer. For the 
most part their salaries depend upon the in- 
genuity with which they can explain away 
facts and dodge demonstration. 

The situation is about the same in Eng- 
land. When Mr. Huxley saw fit to attack 
the Mosaic account of the creation, he did 
not deem it advisable to say plainly what he 
meant. He attacked the account of crea- 
tion as given by Milton, although he knew 
that the Mosaic and Miltonic were substan- 
tially the same. Science has acted like a 
guest without a wedding garment, and has 
continually apologized for existing. In the 
presence of arrogant absurdity, overawed 
by the patronizing airs of a successful char- 
latan it has played the role of a “poor re- 
lation,” and accepted, while sitting below 
the salt, insults as honors. 

There can be no more pitiable sight than 
a scientist in the employ of superstition dis- 
honoring himself without assisting his mas- 
ter. But there are a multitude of brave 
and tender men who give their honest 
thoughts, who are true to nature, who give 
the facts and let consequences shirk for 
themselves, who know the value and mean- 
ing of a truth, and who have bravely tried 
the creeds by scientific tests. 

Among the bravest side by side with the 
greatest of the world, in Germany, the land 
of science, stands Ernest Haeckel, who 
may be said to have not only demonstrated 
the theories of Darwin, but the Monistic 
conception of the world. Rejecting all the 
puerile ideas of a personal creator; he has 
had the courage to adopt the noble words 
of Bruno: “A spirit exists in all things, 
and no body is so small but it contains a 
part of the divine substance within itself, 
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and by which it is animated.” He has en- 
deavored—and I think with complete suc- 
cess—to show that there is not, and never 
was, and never can be, the creator of any- 
thing. There is no more a personal creator 
than there is a personal destroyer. Matter 
and force must have existed from eternity, 
all generation must have been spontaneous, 
and the simplest organisms must have been 
the ancestors of the most perfect and com~ 
plex. — 

Haeckel is one of the bitterest enemies of 
the church, and is, therefore, one of the 
bravest friends of man. 

Catholicism was, at one time, the friend 
of education—of an education sufficient to 
make a Catholic out of a barbarian, Pro- 
testantism was also in favor of education— 
of an education sufficient to make a Protest- 
ant out of a Catholic. But now, it having 
been demonstrated that real education will 
make free-thinkers, Catholics and Protest- 
ants both are the enemies of true learning. 

In all countries where human beings are 
held in bondage, it is a crime to teach a 
slave to read and write. Masters know that 
education is an abolitionist, and theologians 
know that science is the deadly foe of every 
creed in Christendom. 

In the age of faith a personal god stood 
at the head of every department of igno- 
trance, and was supposed to be the king of 
kings, the rewarder and punisher of indi- 
viduals, and the governor of nations. 

The worshipers of this god have always 
regarded the men in love with simple facts 
as atheists in disguise. And it must be ad- 
mitted that nothing is more atheistic than 
a fact. Pure science is necessarily godless. 
It is incapable of worship. It investigates, 
and cannot afford to shut its eyes even long 
enough to pray. There was a time when 
those who disputed the divine right of kings 
were denounced as blasphemous; but the 
time came when liberty demanded that a 
personal god should be retired from poli- 
tics. In our country this was substantially 
done in 1776, when our fathers declared 
that all power to govern came from the 
consent of the governed. The cloud theory 
was abandoned, and one government has 
been established for the benefit of mankind. 
Our fathers did not keep God out of the 
Constitution from principle but from jeal- 
ousy. Each church, in colonial times, pre- 
ferred to live in single blessedness rather 
than see some rival wedded to the state. 
Mutual hatred planted our tree of religious 
liberty. A constitution without a god has 
at last given us a nation without a slave. 

A personal god sustains the same relation 
to religion as to politics. The Deity is a 
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finite republic without a tyrant and without 
a chain, | 


and this relation. 
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Auguste Comte endeavored to put hu- | 
manity in the place of Jehovah, and no 


conceivable change can be more desirable 
than this. 
some of his followers, put a mysterious 
something called law in the place of God, 
which is simply giving the old master a 
new name. Law is this side of phenomena, 
not the other. It is not the cause, neither 
is it the result of phenomena. The fact of 
succession and resemblance, that is to say, 

e same thing happening under the same 
conditions, is all we mean by law. No one 
can conceive of a law existing apart from 
matter, or controlling matter, any more 
than he cam understand the eternal pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost, or motion apart 
from substance. We are beginning to see 
that law does not and cannot exist as an 
entity, but that it is only a conception of 
the mind to express the fact that the same 
entities, under the same conditions, pro- 
duce the same results. Law does not pro- 
duce the entities, the conditions, or the re- 
sults, or even the sameness of the results. 
Neither does it affect the relations or en- 
tities, nor the result of such relations, but it 
stands for the fact that the same causes un- 
der the same conditions, eternally have, and 
eternally will, produce the same results. 

The metaphysicians are always giving us 

planations of phenomena which are as 

iffcult to understand as the phenomena 
they seek to explain; and the believers in 
God establish their dogmas by miracles, and 
then substantiate the miracles by assertions. 

The designer of the toleologist, the first 
cause of the religious philosopher, the vital 
force of the biologist, and the law of the 
half orthodox scientist, are all the shadowy 
children of ignorance and fear. A 

The universe is all there is. It is both 
subject and object; contemplator and con- 
templated; creator and created; destroyer 
and destroyed; preserver and preserved, 
and within itself are all causes, modes, mo- 
tions and effects. 

Unable in some things to rise above the 
superstitions of his day, Comte adopted not 
only the machinery but some of the preju- 
dices of Catholicism. He made the mistake 
of Luther, He tried to reform the Church 
of Rome. Destruction is the only reforma- 


This great man} did not, like 


known and understood these religions: 
fall, In the field of thought, they a 

briers, thorns and noxious weeds; on the 
shores of intellectual discovery, they are 
sirens, and in the forests that the brave 
thinkers are now penetrating they are the 
wild beasts, fanged and monstrous. 
cannnt reform these weeds. Sirens cannot 
be changed into good citizens; and such 
wild beasts, even when tamed, are of no 


possible use. Destruction is the only rem- 


edy. Reformation is a hospital where the 
new philosophy exhausts its strength nurs- 
ing the old religion, 

There was in the brain of the great 
Frenchman the dawn of that happy day in 
which humanity will be the only religion, 
good the only god, happiness the only ob- 
ject, restitution the only atonement, mis- 
take the only sin, and affection, guided by 
intelligence, the only savior of mankind, 
This dawn enriched his poverty, illuminated 
the darkness of his life, peopled his loneli- 
ness with the happy millions yet to be, and 
filled his eyes with proud and tender tears. 

A few years ago I asked the superintend- 
ent of Pere La Chaise if he knew where I 
could find the tomb of Auguste Comte. He 
had never heard even the name of the 
author of the positive philosophy. I asked 
him if he had ever heard of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. In a half-insulted tone he re- 
plied: “Of course I have; why do you ask 
me sttch a question?” “Simply,” was my 
answer, “that I might have the opportunity 
of saying that, when everything connected 
with Napoleon, except his crimes, shall have 
been forgotten, Auguste Comte will be lov- 
ingly remembered as a benefactor of the 
human race.” 

The Jewish God must be dethroned! A 
personal Deity must go back to the darkness 
of barbarism from whence he came. The 
theologians must abdicate, and popes, 
priests and clergymen, labeled as “extinct 
species,” must occupy the mental museums 
of the future. 

In my judgment, this book, sustaining 
original thought, will hasten the period of 
that blessed time. 

Roszert G. INGERSOLL. 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 29, 1879. 


Yours 


GREAT REPUBLICAN 


Col. Ingersoll had been contributing his 
wit and eloquence to the cause of Republi- 
cenism in Maine. He addressed a gather- 
ing of 10,000 people at Lewiston last Fri- 
day night, and the manner in which he en- 
tertained them can best be gathered from 
a perusal of the following speech: 

Lapiws AND GENTLEMEN: This is in my 
opinion the grandest and best country in 
the world. [A voice: “Bully for you,” fol- 
lowed by cheers.]| And when I speak of 
“Our country” I mean the North, East, and 
West. There are parts of this country that 
are not yet civilized. There are parts of 
this country in which the people do not be- 
lieve in the great principle of self-govern- 
ment. In other words, they don’t believe 
in being governed at all. [Laughter.] The 
question we must settle is, whether our 
Government shall be preserved or not. That 
is the question for us. And the North 
must decide it! The Republicans, Demo- 
crats, and Greenbackers of the North, when 
they understand it as I understand it, will 
all unite, and overwhelm the solidity of 
barbarism with the solidity of civilization. 
[Applause.] I do not pretend that the Re- 
publican party is perfectly good, and I do 
not pretend that the Democratic party is 
perfectly bad. I admit that there are thou- 
sands of good Democrats, men whom I like. 
And I cheerfully admit, with a mixture of 
regret, that there are many Republicans 
whom I do not like. [Laughter.] But there 
are thousands of only bad Democrats, and 
there. are thousands of only good Republi- 
cans. 

Now I think this is a good country. If so, 
I am bound to do all I can to preserve it; 
I am bound to do all I can to make it bet- 
ter. Man is the providence of man. As 
long as I live (whatever party may be in 
power and have the handling of the offices) 
I mean to talk on the side of human lib- 
erty. [Cheers and applause.] The reason 
why I admire a good government is be- 
cause the people are made happy. What’s 
the good of government unless the people 
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are happy; unless they have plenty to eat 
Now I believe that in our 
country we’ve got more kind husbands, 
more good women, that we wear better 
clothes, and that our clothes fit us better 
on an average [great laughter] than in any 
other country on the globe. We've got 
more information. We know more things 
about more things. We've got greater char- 
ity and a fuller sense of justice than any 
other people on the face of the globe. Now 
how is it we’ve got a good government? 
We've taken the failures of all other na- 
tions! We've taken the paupers of all other 
nations! We've taken the paupers of all 
other countries! And of their paupers 
we've made grander men than the nobility 
they’ve left behind them in their old coun- 
tries. [Applause.] 

I believe in a country where every man 
has an equal chance. That’s the reason why 
I work for the Republican party. Now, if 
there’s anything that’s dear to an American 
citizen it’s the right of free speech! [Loud 
applause.] The grand reason is that every 
human being has a right to the public ear. 
If a man cannot speak, others cannot hear.: 
The right of free speech is the priceless 
gem of the human soul. [Applause.] And 
a man that don’t allow another man the 
right of free speech is a barbarian. What 
is the use of free speech, if all the results 
of free speech are to be reversed by fraud. 
What’s the use for the counsel on one side 
of a case to address qa jury, if, before he 
commences, the jury has been bought? 
What’s the use to try a man, if, after he’s 
tried, he’s taken out and hung by a mob? 
[Laughter.] 

This is a Government of liberty regulated 
by law. This is a Government founded on 
reason. This is a Government where the 
people have honest thought on every sub- 
ject. The man who has these privileges 
himself and is not willing to accord them ~ 
to others is a barbarian. I believe it. So 
do you. [Applause.] I’m not going to say 
a word to exclude my Democratic hearers. 
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Is there a Democrat who denies the com- 
mon right of free speech? He dare not say 
it! Is there a Democrat who denies the 
right to talk and breathe in one common 
air? He dare not say it! [Applause.] 

Now, if that liberty is to be preserved, 
whom will you have preserve it? Honor 
bright, now! ‘[Tremendous applause and 
-faughter.] Will you appoint the South to 
keep that treasure? [Cr i 
you leave it to Alabama? Is there a Demo- 
crat here who doesn’t know that a man 
stands no chance for the right of free 
speech in Alabama? I’m not going there! 
I’m not going to put myself into the hands 
of a State where there is no law. I’m going 
further off, and the longer the lever the 
more I can lift! Maine is a good place in 
which to begin. Let a Republican try it in 
Alabama and see how soon he'll get Ku- 
Kluxed. Let a Greenbacker try it, and see 
how soon he'll get mobbed for attempting 
to draw voters away from the Democratic 
party! 

I'll admit there are thousands of good 
men in the democratic party, but those men 
are not in the ascendant. They don’t hold 
the power. There are many honest men in 
the party, but their voice has been lost. I’d 
rather trust Maine with my right to 
free speech than Louisiana. I'd rather in- 
trust Massachusetts than Louisiana. In or- 
der to preserve this right, the North must 
be kept in power [Loud applause.] There 
is an aristocracy in the South based on a 
trade in human beings. They are men who 
believed that lashes were a legal tender for 
a human being. That is the kind of aris- 
tocracy there is in the South. I sometimes 
feel like finding fault with the North be- 
cause she ain’t proud enough. I want the 
time to come when a Northern man will be 
as proud because his father was an honest 
man, as a Southern man is proud because 
his father was a slaveholder. I want the 
time to come when we will be as proud of 
breaking the chains of the slave as they 
were of forging them. (Applause.] 

In this country we have our sovereign, 
our King—one power. That is the legally 
expressed will of the majority of the peo- 
ple. That’s our king. [Applause.] Every 
solitary voter has a certain amount of 
King! Any man that will throw an illegal 
yote; any man that will count votes il- 
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ernment. He is a traitor to the only Ki 
we have. He deserves the punishment o 
a traitor, too. Now, who are you going to 
have count your votes and protect your — 
ballot-box for you? (A voice, “Garfield.”] — 
And he'll do it, too. Are you going to have 
the South protect your ballot-box for you? | 
In the South elections are a farce. It is 
there that Bulldozing holds the election, 
Dishonesty counts their votes, and Fraud 
declares the result! [Prolonged cheers and — 


applause.] Now it is a fact, my friends, that _ 


since the Rebellion the South has killed 
more men, in a time of profound peace, 
than our country lost in the two wars with 
Great Britain! Are they the men you will 
have to protect your ballot-box? Do you 
want to leave it with the masked man who 
shoots fathers, mothers, and children? Oh, 
Mr. Honest Greenbacker and Democrat! 
*Way down in your soul I know you say 
“No!” no matter what you say outside. 
[Immense applause.] Do you want the 
Chalmers, the Hamptons, and the murder- 
ers of Conshatta to hold your ballot-box? 
I guess not! [Cheers.] Mr. Chalmers 
comes here to Maine, and the people of 
Maine regard it as an honor to themselves 
that they allow him to waste their air with- 
out opposition! Let a Republican go down 
into the Shoestring District in Mississippi 
and try to express his sentiments and see 
how long he can stay there! 

We want an honest vote, and after an 
honest vote we want an honest count. Come 
a little nearer home, now! [Laughter.] Do 
you want the Democrats of Maine to count 
your votes for local affairs. Of course, I 
don’t know much about your local affairs. 
I know enough to make me blush to think 
that Maine had men that were guilty of 
that great treason of last winter! [Great 
applause.} I know enough to know that 
they ought to have been sent to the Peni- 
tentiary! I know enough to know that 
that great crime has made the cheeks of 
Maine red with the hectic flush of shame. 
The only way to wipe it off is to give 
Gov. Davis at least 10000 or 15,000 ma- 
jority in September! [Cheers.] You must 
tell the whole country that Maine is a 
State of law-abiding people and that no 
great crime can go unpunished. You must 
declare to the world that in your State 
every vote shall be honestly counted and 
honestly declared. You must do that much 
to save the honor of your State. Honest 
Greenbackers and Democrats, you must 
vote the Republican ticket this fall, for the 
honor of your state! No use for you to 


vote for your man, he won’t be elected. 
[Cheers and laughter.], 
sands of honest Democrats who wouldn't 
steal a ballot-box. There are thousands of 
Democrats who wouldn’t rob a henroost, 
who wouldn’t steal the shroud that covered 
a dead man. Mr. Good Democrat, if you 
have any self-respect, teach your leaders 
that you follow nowhere where virtue does 
not lead, 

I learn that the Democratic party has had 
cheek enough to pass a resolution declaring 
that the right to vote is the right preserva- 
tive of all rights! Can you believe that is 
the same party that stuffs ballot-boxes and 
carries lections by Bulldozing? The same 
party that believes that being a Republican 
is a crime? “Oh,” you ask me, “ain’t you 
ever going to forgive the Democratic par- 
ty?” No! I’m not going to forgive them un- 
til I can speak as freely in one part of the 
land as another, protected by the flag! [Ap- 
plause.] And I ought not to! The men who 
tried to repeal the constitutional amend- 
ments; the men who tried to keep the ne- 
gro in the chains of slavery! Is it possible 
that that is the same party who now passes 
a resolution about the “right preservative 
of all rights?” I guess it is the same old 
party! [Great laughter. ] 

This reminds me of the story about the 
man who wanted to buy a family horse. 
He went into a Boston stable, and the keep- 
er showed him a handsome bay. “Oh, that 
one won’t do for me. I want one that’s 
handsome, spirited, and safe,” said the man. 
The dealer brought out another horse. “Oh, 
he’s too logy,” said the man. Then they 
came along to a handsome gray. “There,” 
said the dealer, “is a horse I wouldn’t part 
with. I keep it for my wife. She thinks 
more of him than she does of me! You 
know Gen. Banks has a steel engraving of 
the horse that George Washington rode. 
Well, horsemen who have seen that picture 
say that this horse looks exactly like that 
one.” “Yes,” said the man looking at the 
horse’s teeth, “I’ll be d——d if I don’t be- 
lieve it is the same horse.” [Tremendous 
laughter. | 

So I find it is the same party, precisely. 
I can’t trust it. Why? Because I want 
free speech. I want an honest ballot. And 
what else? I know the history of that 
party! 

REVENUE. 


What else have we got to have in this 
country? We have got to have a revenue to 
pay our bills with. Can you trust the Demo- 
cratic party to raise our revenue? That’s 
the question. Let me tell you how it is in 
the South, We get a large proportion of 
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| our revenue by a tax on highwines, whisky, 


and tobacco, It is a fact that the collectors 
of revenue in the Southern States have to 
be armed as though they were going to 
war. There is not one but who goes 
armed with a breech-loading gun! It is 
necessary when the Democrats have com- 
plete control. Let’s be honest about it! 

Do you want them to get rid of paying 
their taxes? Do we want the people where 
the soil is rich to have their taxes paid by 
people where the soil is poor? How many 
illicit distilleries have been found in the 
South? Just guess. I'll tell you. In the 
last four years, in the Southern States, 
3,874 illicit distilleries have been uncovered. 
They’re the gentlemen whom you wish to 
trust with the collection of your revenue. 
If you trust them, you'll be like a minis- 
ter. Two ministers were holding a revival 
in a certain place. After the services one 
of them passed around the hat. The con- 
gregation threw in a lot of old nails and 
sticks, but no money. The minister turned 
his hat up, and out came the old nails! 
He couldn’t find a cent of money. “Well,” 
said the other minister, “let us thank God.” 
“What for?” asked the first minister. 
[Laughter.] “Because we’ve got the hat 
back!” [Uproarious laughter.] You depend 
on the Southern people for your revenue, 
and you'll be fortunate if you can thank 
God you’ve got your hat back! 

How many men, in the Southern States, 
do you suppose have been arrested for 
stealing revenue? Seven thousand and sev- 
enty-eight have been arrested and indicted! 
Think of that! They’re the gentlemen whom 
the Democrats of Maine wish to have col- 
lect their revenue. They’re the gentlemen 
that Greenbackers have joined the Demo- 
crats, to help along. Twenty-five collec- 
tors of revenue have been shot dead in the 
South by ambushed Democrats, Twenty- 
five by men who hid in the bush to shoot 
officers of the United States, and make 
widows and orphans of their wives and 
children! They’re the men! What has 
been done with them? They have been de- 
fended by the State authorities. What 
more did they do? They have wounded 
fifty-five more! 

And still we’ve got to pay interest on 
over $1,900,000,000 of bonds. Are we go- 
ing to let them collect it? [Cries of “No.”] 
Of course not. No sensible man would! 

; MONEY. 

Another thing. We’ve got to make our 
money. On this point I differ with some - 
Republicans. I am in favor of a double 
standard, because this is the greatest silver- 
producing country on the earth. We want 
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possible. They went into every school de- 


strict in the country and stuck to it that the | 


greenback was the best money in the world. 
[Laughter.] And they convinced so many 
of it that, when they were aie got 
they said, “No, we want greenbacks.” If 
we all had demanded gold, our resumption 
would have been impossible. But we pre- 
ferred greenbacks. I want to thank the 
Greenbackers for that much! MHaving ac- 
complished that, I think their mission is 
ended. [Laughter.] 

No man can calculate the grandeur of 
this country from ’73 to resumption. Oh, 
my friends, it’s a great deed to die for 
one’s country! But I think there is the 
greatest heroism in living for a thing! 
There’s no glory in digging potatoes. You 
don’t wear a uniform when you're picking 
up stones. You can’t have a band of music 


when you dig potatoes! [Prolonged laugh-. 
-ter.] In 1873 came the great crash. We 


staggered over the desert of bankruptcy. 
No one can estimate the anguish of that 
time. Millionaires found themselves pau- 
pers. Palaces were exchanged for hovels. 
The aged man who had spent his life in 
hard labor, and who thought he had ac- 
cumulated enough to support himself in 
‘tis old age, and leave a little something to 
bis children and grandchildren, found they 
were all beggars. The highways were filled 
with tramps. 
REPUDIATION. 

Then it was that the serpent of tempta- 
tion whispered in the ear of want that 
dreadful word “Repudiation.” An effort 
was made to repudiate. They appealed to 
want, to misery, to threatened financial 
ruin, to the bare hearthstones, to the army 
of beggars. We had grandeur enough to 
say: “No, we'll settle fair if we don’t pay 
a cent!” And we'll pay it. [Applause.] 
"Twas grandeur! Is there a Democrat now 
who wishes we had taken the advise of 
Bayard to scale the bonds? Is there an 
American, a Democrat here, who is not 
glad we escaped the stench and_ shame of 
repudiation, and did not take Democratic 
advice? Is there a Greenbacker here who is 
not glad we didn’t do it? He may say he is, 
but he isn’t, We then had to pay 7 per cent. 
interest on our bonds. Now we only pay 4. 
Our greenbacks were then at 10 per cent. 


_discount. Now they are at par. How would 
“an American feel to be in Germany or 


France and hear it said that the United 
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of demagogs. We want our money good _ 


in any civilized nation. Yes, we want it — 
good in Central Africa! [Applause.] And 
when a naked Hottentot sees a United _ 
States greenback blown about by the wind, — 
he will pick it up as eagerly as if it was 
a lump of gold. [Laughter.] They say 
even now that money is a device to facili- 
tate exchange. ’Tisn’t so! Gold is not a 
device. Silver is not a device. You might 
as well attempt to make fiat suns, moons, 
and stars as a fiat dollar. [Applause.] 
WHAT MONEY ISN’T, 

Again they say that money is a measure 
of value. ’Tisn’t so! A bushel doesn’t meas- 
ure values. It measures diamonds as well 
as potatoes. If it is measured values, a 
bushel of potatoes would be worth as much 
as a bushel of diamonds. A yard-stick 
doesn’t measure values. They used to say 
“there is no use in having a gold yard- 
stick.” That was right. You don’t buy the 
yard-stick. [Laughter. If money bore the 
same relation to trade as a yard-stick or 
half-bushel you would have the same money 
when you got through trading as you had 
when you begun. A man doesn’t sell half- 
bushels. He sells corn. All we want is a 
little sense about these things. 

I don’t blame the man who wanted infla- 
tion. I don’t blame him for praying for an- 
other period of inflation. “When it comes,” 
said the man who had a lot of shrunken 
property on his hands, “blame me, if I 
don’t unload, you may shoot me.” It’s a 
good deal like the game of poker! [Laugh- 
ter.} I don’t suppose any of you know 
anything about that game! Along towards 
morning the fellow who is ahead always 
wants another deal. The fellow that is 
behind says his wife’s sick, and he must go 
home, [Laughter.] You ought to hear that 
fellow descant on domestic virtue! [Up- 
roarious laughter.] And the other fellow 
accuses him of being a coward and want- 
ing to jump the game. A man whose dead 
wood is hung up on the shore is a dry 
time wants the water to rise once more 
and float it out into the middle of the 
stream. 

We were in trouble. The thing was dis- 
cussed. Some said there wasn’t enough 
money. That’s so; I know what that means 


- myself. They said if we had more money 
we'd be more prosperous. The truth is, if 
we were more prosperous wed have more 
money. [Applause.] They said more 
money would facilitate business. 

A GREASE. STORY. 

Now, suppose a shareholder in a railroad 
that had earned $18,000 the past year should 


look over the books and find that in that — 


year the railroad had used $12,000 worth of 
grease, The next year, suppose the earn- 
ings should fall off $5,000, and the man, in 
‘looking over the accounts, should learn that 
in that year the road had used only $500 
worth of grease! [Laughter.] Supposing 
the man should say: “The trouble is, we 
want more grease.” What would you think 
of a man if he discharged the Superintend- 
ent for not using more grease? [Perfect 
gale of laughter and applause.] Here we 
come to a ferryman with his boat hauled 
up on the sand, and the river dry. “How’s 
business?” we ask him. He says business 
is rather dull, We say, “You need more 
boats.” I guess he’d tell us, “All I ask for 
is more water for this one.” [Laughter.] 

I said years ago, that resumption would 
come only by prosperity, and the only way 
to pay debts was by labor. I knew that 
every man who raised a bushel of corn 
helped resumption. It was a question of 
crops, a question of industry. 

REPUBLICAN HONESTY. 

Now then, honor bright, don’t you be- 
lieve you’re better off than if you hadn’t 
resumed? JI don’t care what you say! I 
know what you mean. The Republicans 
have made mistakes. There are good and 
bad men in all parties. We have collected 
in the year past $468,000,000 of revenue. 
And we have collected it cheaper than it 
could have been collected in any other 
country in the world. It cost us, I believe, 
34% per cent. to collect it. And of the 
whole amount not a dollar has been lost. 
Can the Democrats equal that? [Cries of 
“No.”] Do you now wish your bonds had 
been repudiated! I guess not! Do you 
now wish you had adopted the Democratic 
policy? I want to ask you Democrats one 
question. Which had you rather own, a 
bond of Maine, or a bond of Tennessee? 
a Southern promise or a Northern per- 
formance? Southern words or Northern 
gold? You must decide the question for 
yourselves. Every man of us is an agent of 
the United States of America. Every man 
of us has a part to perform. In him de- 
pends, in part, whether we shall have true 
Government or not! That’s why I want 
you to think carefully on these things, 

Another thing. We want to trust the 


Government to the best people. Now, the 
best State in the South is Georgia. In that 


| State criminals are rented out to task-mas- 
| ters, like slaves, for $10 or $11 apiece. They 


have overseers. They have the power of 


| life and death over those men. They can 


shoot them down. They violate the laws of 
decency. They chain men and women to- 
gether. The death-rate in the prisons of 
the North is about 1 per cent. per annum. 
There’s something that I like in the North. 
It’s a monument to Northern charity and 
honesty. In one of those Georgia camps the 
death-rate was 30 per cent. In another 40 
per cent. In one of them it reached 50 per 
cent. In another it run up to 10 per cent 
per month, [Sensation.] Those are the 
kind of people the Northern Democrats 
will get on their knees to please in power. 
Robert Allston, as good as man as ever 
breathed, brought their atrocities to light. 
He went back to Georgia, and was assassi- 
nated. 

They’re the kind of men honest Demo- 
crats want to support; that the Green- 
backers want to tie to. [Laughter.] And 
Georgia is the best State in the South. 
Her bonds are worth the most. I ask 
whether they’re the people to be trusted 
with this Government! The Southern 
Church has no respect for men’s rights. 
Good Northern men and women have gone 
South and taken letters from Northern 
churches. In the House of God they have 
been refused the Sacramental bread. Rec- 
ollect it! There’s not anybody in the South 
who will admit that there ever was a 
Northern gentleman or lady. Why? They 
won’t admit that labor is honorable. I like 
the North because it respects its industry. 
There’s only one way to make them respect 
us, and that is to respect ourselves. There’s: 
only one way to overcome the South. That 
is to hold fast to our own principles. 

Now, then, whom will you trust? Thete’s 
still another important thing we have got 
to overcome. We can’t overcome it without 
killing it, either. You can convince a man 
without killing him, but you can’t kill him 
without convincing him! [Laughter.] The 
South is honest in one thing, and that is 
their belief in the doctrine of State sover- 
eignty. They are ready to fight for it. 

The truth is, the confederation idea has 
been outgrown. They talked about it for 
the sake of slavery. They never would have 
done it but for slavery. And you know it.- 
They pretended that the difference in cli- 
mate forbade their working and made slav- 
ery necessary. The idea that justice isn’t - 
the same in all climate. If that was so, 
you'd have to have two sets of justice in 


Laughter 


whigs, | 
_ The old Democratic party followed the 


South and ate dirt for years, and they 


seemed to like the diet. [Prolonged laugh- © 


ter.] Another thing they wanted. They 
wanted to keep the slave-trade going un- 
til 1863, They did it. And they kept the 
Fugitive-Slave law in force, It was so a 
man in the North was obliged to pursue a 
fugitive slave woman, no matter if she was 
within one step of Canadian soil, and send 
her back to slavery. Ain’t you ashamed of 
it? I am. We never would have been out 
of it but for the Republican party. Splen- 
did, splendid party! g 

The next time the South appealed to 
State-sovereignty was when she wanted 
Slavery to extend over the West. Next, 
she used it to defend treason and secession. 
And so I’ve made up my mind that, when 
I hear a man talking up the doctrine of 
State sovereignty, he wants to steal some- 
thing from somebody, somewhere. [Great 
laughter.] 

I’m not afraid of centralization. I want 
the power where somebody can use it. 
As long as a man is responsible to the peo- 
ple there is no fear of despotism. There’s 
no reigning family in this country. We are 
all of us Kings. We are the reigning fam- 
ily. And when any man talks about despot- 
ism, you may be sure he wants to steal or 
be up to devilment. If we have any sense, 
we have got to have localization of brain. 
If we have any power, we must have cen- 
tralization. Carry out the Democratic doc- 
trine, and you'll scatter your brains all over 
you. [Laughter.] We want centralization 
of the right kind. The man we choose for 
our head wants the army in one hand and 
the navy in the other, and to execute the 
supreme will of the supreme people. 
{Cheers.] ; 

But you say you will cross a State-line. 
I hope so. When the Democratic party was 
in power and wanted to pursue a human 
slave, there was no State-line. When we 
want to save a human being, the State line 
arises up like a Chinese wall. I believe when 
one party can cross a State-line to put a 
chain on, another party can cross it to take 
a chain off. “Why,” you say, “you want 
the Federal Government to interfere with 
the rights of a State.” Yes, I do, if neces- 
sary. I want the ear of the Government 
acute enough and arms long enough to 
reach a wrong man in any State. A gov- 
ernment that will not protect its protectors 
is no government. Its flag is a dirty rag. 
That is not my government. I want a gov- 


and one for summer, | ernment_that- will 
_ [Laughter.] The Northern Democrats be- | 
came slaves for the South, and so did the — 


tleman can’t do much for them when they 


- 


itizens 


of 


protect its. 


home. The Democratic doctrine is 
government can only protect its citizens 
abroad, If a father can’t protect his chil 
dren at home, depend upon it, that old ge 
are abroad. [Laughter.] 
Think of it! Here’s a war. They come 
to me in Illinois and draft me. They tell — 
me I must go. I go through the war and 
come home safe. Afterwards that State 
finds a way to trample on me. I say to the 
Federal Government, “You told me I owed 


my first allegiance to you, and I had to go 5 


to war. Now I say to you, you owe your 
first allegiance to me, and I want you to— 
protect me!” The Federal Government 
says, “Oh, you must ask your State to re- 
quest it.” I say, “That’s just what they 
won't do?” Such a condition of things is 
perfectly horrible! [Applause.] 

If so with a man who was drafted, what 
will you say of a volunteer? Yet that’s the 
Democratic doctrine of Federal Govern- 
ment. It won’t do! And you know it! 
There’s not a Democrat or a Greenbacker 
who believes it. Not one! You hate to 
admit you were wrong. You hate to eat 
your words. You'd rather remain in the 
hell you’ve made for yourselves than eat 
all your words. It’s a hard thing to do. 
You had almost rather be with the damned. 
But you’ve got to do it. [Thundering 
cheers and applause.] And you will do it! 

You're like the old woman in the Tewks- 
bury, Mass., poor-house. She used to be 
well off, and didn’t like her quarters. You 
Greenbackers have left your father’s house 
of many mansions and have fed on shucks 
about long enough. [Laughter.] The Sup- 
ervisor came into the Poor-House one day 
and asked the old lady how she liked it. 
She said she didn’t like the company, and 
asked him what he would advise her to do 
under similar circumstances. 

“Oh, you’d better stay. You're preju- 
diced,” said he. 

“Do you think anybody is ever preju- 
diced in their sleep?” asked the old lady. 
“T had a dream the other night. I dreamed 
T died and went to Heaven. Lots of nice 
people were there. A nice man came to 
me and asked me where I was from. Says 
I, ‘From Tewksbury, Mass.’ He looked in 
his book and said, ‘You can’t stay here.’ I 
asked what he would advise me to do un- 
der similar circumstances, [Laughter.] 
‘Well” he said, ‘there’s Hell down there, 
you might try that! 

“Well, I went down there, and the man 
told me my name wasn’t on the book, and 
IT couldn’t stay there. “Well,” said I, ‘what 
would you ‘wlvise me to do under similar 


circumstances?’ [Laughter Said he, 
“You'll have to go back to Tewksbury,’” 
-[Uproarious laughter.] And Greenbackers, 
when you remember what you once _were, 
you must feel now, when you are forced 
to join the Democratic party, as bad as the 
old lady who had to go back to Tewksbury. 
I want to tell you what kind of company 


you're in. I want you to know that every. 


man that thinks the State is greater than 
the Union, is a Democrat. Every man that 
declared slavery was a Democrat. Every 
man that signed an ordinance of secession 
was a Democrat. Every man that lowered 
our flag from the skies was a Democrat. 
Every man that bred bloodhounds was a 
Democrat. Every preacher that said that 
slavery was a divine institution was a 
Democrat. Recollect it! Every man that 
shot a Union soldier was a Democrat. 
Every wound borne by you Union sol- 
diers is a souvenir of a Democrat. You 
got your crutches from Democrats. Every 
man that starved a Union soldier was 
a Democrat. Every man who shot the 
emaciated maniac who happened to totter 
across the dead line, with a hellish grin on 
his face, was a Democrat. Nice company 
you're in! The keepers of Andersonville 
and Libby, those two wings that will bear 
the Confederacy to eternal infamy, were 
all Democrats. There were lots of splen- 
did Democrats. I mean the war Democrats. 
J never will bear hard feelings against a 
man who bared his breast in his country’s 
defense. [Cheers.] The men who attempted 
to spread yellow fever in our Northern 
cities were all Democrats. The men who 
proposed to give our Northern cities to 
the flames were all Democrats! Just think 
of it! Think what company you're in! 
Recollect it! The men who wanted to as- 
sassinate Northern Governors were Demo- 
crats. 

Now all I ask you to do is what you 
believe to be right. If you really think 
liberty of speech, the ballot box, the reve- 
nue are safer with the South than with the 
North, then vote the Democratic ticket 
early and often. If you believe it is better 
to trust the men who fought against the 
country than the men who fought to pre- 
serve it; if you have more confidence in 
Chalmers than in Blaine [grand cheers]; 
if you have more confidence in Hampton 
than your own men; if you have a greater 
trust in the solvency of Mississippi than 
in Massachusetts, then vote the Democratic 
ticket. _[Applause.] But there’s not a Dem- 
octat in Maine who believes it! [Robert 
Martin, Esq., “Not one.”] 
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ARS, _ THE CANDIDATES. © : 

I’ve got a little while to talk about candi 
dates. I -haven’t much against Hancock. 
The most I have against him is that he was 
a creature of Andy Johnson. I would as 
soon vote for Andy Johnson as vote for 

| him, What are his opinions on finance? 
What are his opinions on state rights? I 
don’t know nor anybody else. The Demo- 
crats now have both houses of Congress, 
If they get the Executive they’ll have the 
whole; they'll annul the legislation of the 
war. They’ll make Unionism disreputable. 
They’d make a Union soldier ashamed to 
/ own he lost a leg on the field of glory and 
make him say he lost it in a thrashing ma- 
chine. [Laughter.] I don’t want to see 
them have that pleasure. The Rebel pos- 
sessions and claims don’t amount to any- 
thing in dollars and cents. Liberty is 
cheap at any price. [Cheers.] I want my . 
Government to be proud and free. Liberty 
is a thing wherein extravagance is econ- 
omy. 

Now comes the Republican party. Who 
is at its head? Thousands of men say to 
me: How can you support Garfield? 
[Ringing cheers.] He’s a Christian; he’s 
a Campbellite.’ I support him because I 
am not a bigot; I support him because he 
is not a bigot; I support him because there 
is no man better acquainted with the civil 
affairs of the country; I support him be- 
cause he’s a politician in the best sense. 
We want no land lubbers on our ship. 
Garfield is as good a soldier as Hancock. 
I’ve got nothing against the regular army, 
but a man who, in a time of profound 
peace, determines to make killing folks 
his regular business, who, when there’s no 
sound of war, longs for the din of shot 
and shell—is no better, in my opinion, than 
the man who hates war, but when he’s 
called upon, puts his sword on, and goes 
into the field of battle! [Tremendous 
cheers.] That’s my man. 

DEMOCRATIC CHARGES, 

They say he’s dishonest. Who says it? 
The solid South and the counting-out con- 
spirators of Maine! That won’t do. 
[Laughter.] Garfield has been in a position 
where he could have reaped millions by 
selling his influence for good. Yet he’s a 

| poor man. Put a Maine Democrat in his 
place and see how long he’ll remain poor! 
I know Garfield. You know him! I want 
you in Maine to know that your vote in 
September will elect him, that as Maine 
goes, so goes the Union. [Cheers.] I want 
the Democrats to know it, so they can~ 
help do it. The honor of Maine must be 
reclaimed. I understand that there’s a man 
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fails me, but I ‘want to img press oO u 
minds that we must hand over to our coun- 
try a legacy of power and glory. [Ro 
ing ch hearer 

Col. Ingersoll here left the stand oe 
took a special train for Portland, oie A 


WHAT HUST WE DO 10 BE SAVED? 


Chicago Tribune, Sept. 20, 1880. 


‘“McVicker’s theater was packed and cram- 
med, and jammed to overflowing yesterday 
afternoon with an audience made up large- 

ly of the liberal-minded people of Chicago 

and drawn together to hear Col, Ingersoll 
in his new lecture,—new to the West at 
least,—“ What Must We Do to Be Saved?” 
Never before, with the possible exception 
of the Tom Paine meeting last winter, was 
there so apparent a desire to hear the gifted 
orator and theological iconoclast. All the 
lower portion of the house, with the excep- 
tion of about 500 seats, was sold by Satur- 
day, night. The unsold portion went off 
yesterday morning like hot cakes in cold 
weather. The balcony and the gallery were 
pre-empted as early as 2 o'clock by the 
first-comers until all the seats were held 
down, and the later arrivals were perforce 
content to stand around and form a solid 
background to the lucky ones in front. 

While the crowd was congregating on 
the outside, a number of the Yokefellows 
connected with the Y. M. A. were 
busily engaged in distributing, as an an- 
swer to the doctrines which would pre- 
sumably be proclaimed inside, a lot of 
cards bearing the interrogatory legend, 
“What must we do to be saved?” and the 
Scriptural answer thereto, “Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” Some of these cards seemed to 
produce the effect for which they were 
intended, but the great bulk of them were 
contemptuously cast aside. 

Col. Ingersoll stepped on the stage and 
proceeded to the stand. He was welcomed 
with an opening salvo of hand-clapping 
and foot-stamping, in response to which 
he smiled and bowed, and without any 


unnecessary introduction from somebody 
else, plunged at once into the matter in 
hand as follows: 

LabiES AND GENTLEMEN: Fear is the dun- 
geon of the mind, and superstition is a 
dagger with which hypocrisy assassinates 
the soul. Courage is liberty. I am in favor 
of absolute freedom of thought. In the 
realm of the mind every one is a monarch; 
every one is robed, sceptered, and crowned; 
every one wears the purple of authority. 
[Applause.] I belong to the republic of 
intellectual liberty, and only those are good 
citizens of that republic who depend upon 
reason and upon persuasion; and only 
those are traitors who resort to brute 
force. Now, I beg of you all to forget 
just for a few moments that you are 
Methodists, or Baptist, or Catholics, or 
Presbyterians, and let us for an hour or 
two remember only that we are men and 
women. [Applause.] And allow me to say 
man and woman are the highest titles that 
can be bestowed upon humanity. Man and 
woman! And let us, if possible, banish all 
fear from the mind. Don’t imagine there 
is some being in the infinite expanse who 
is not willing that every man and woman 
should think for him and for herself. 
[Applause.] Don’t imagine that there is any 
being who would give to his children the 
holy torch of reason, and then damn them 
for following where the sacred light may 
lead. [Applause.] Let us have courage. 
Priests have invented a crime called blas- 
phemy; and behind that crime hypocrisy 
has crouched for thousands of years. There 
is but one blasphemy, and that is injustice, 
There is but one worship, and that is juse 
tice, [Applause.] You need not fear the 
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anger of a God whom you cannot injure. 
Rather fear to injura your fellowman. 
[Applause.] 

Don’t be afraid of the crime that you 
cannot commit. Rather be afraid of the 
one that you may commit. There was a 
Jewish gentleman who went into a restau- 
rant to get his dinner, and the devil of 
temptation whispered in his ear, “Eat some 
bacon.” [Laughter.] He knew that if there 
was anything in the universe calculated to 
excite the wrath of the Infinite Being who 
made every shining star, it was to see a 
gentleman eat bacon. [Laughter.] He 
knew it [laughter,] and he knew this In- 
finite Being was looking [laughter] and 
that he was the Infinite eavesdropper of the 
universe. [Great laughter.] But his appe- 
tite [laughter] got the better of his con- 
science [laughter] as it often has with us all 
[laughter.] He knew it was wrong. When 
he went into that restaurant, the weather 
was delightful—the air was as blue as 
June. And when he came out, the sky 
was covered with angry clouds, the light- 
ning leaping from one to the other, and 
the earth shook beneath the voice of thun- 
der. And he went back into that restaurant, 
with a face as white as milk, and he said to 
one of the keepers, “My God, did you ever 
hear such a fuss about{ a little piece of 
bacon?” [Great laughter.] As long as we 
harbor such opinions, of infinity, as long 
as we imagine the heavens to be filled with 
such tyranny, so long the sons of men will 
be cringing, intellectual cowards. [Ap- 
plause.] Let us think and let us honestly 
express our thought, Do not imagine for 
a moment that I think the people who dis- 
agree with me are bad people. I admit, and 
I cheerfully admit, that a very large pro- 
portion of mankind—a very large majority, 
a vast number—are reasonably honest. I 
believe that most Christians believe what 
they teach_that most ministers are en- 
deavoring to make this world better. I do 
not pretend to be better than they are. It 
is an intellectual question. It is a question, 
first, of intellectual liberty, and after that 
a question to be settled at the bar of human 
reason. I do not pretend to be better than 
they are. Probably I am a good deal worse 
than many of them. But that isn’t the 
question. The question is, bad as I am, 
have I right to think? And I think I have, 
for two reasons: First, I can’t help it 
[laughter], and secondly, I like. it. [Laugh- 
ter. And the whole question is right at a 
point. If I have not the right to express 
my thought, who has? “Ah,’ you say, 
“we'll allow you to think, we'll not prevent 
you.” How kind! Why won’t you burn 
me? “Because we think a decent man will 
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allow others to speak and to express his 
thoughts.” Then the reason you don’t per- 


secute me for my thought is that you be- 
lieve it would be infamous in yourselves, 
and yet you worship a God who will, as 
you declare, punish me forever. [Applause 
and laughter.] = 

The next question, then, is, can I commit 
a sin against God by thinking? If God did 
not intend that I should think, why did he 
give me a thinker? [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] = 

Now then we have got what they call a 
Christian system of religion, and thou- 
sands of people wonder how I can be 
wicked enough to attack that system. There 
are many good things about it; and I shall 
never attack anything that I believe to be 
good. [Applause.] I shall never fear to 
attack anything I honestly believe to be | 
wrong. [Applause.] We have, I say, what 
they call the Christian religion, and I find 
Just in proportion that nations have been 
religious, just in that proportion they have 
gone back to barbarism. I find that Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy are the three worst 
nations in Europe. I find that the nation 
nearest infidel is the most prosperous— 
France. [Applause.] And so I say there 
can be no danger in the exercise of abso- 
lute intellectual freedom. I find among our- 
selves the men who think at least as good 
as those who don’t. [Laughter.] We have, 
I say, the Christian system, and that sys- 
tem is founded upon what they are pleased 
to call the New Testament. Who wrote 
the New Testament? I do not know. Who 
does know? Nobody. [Laughter.] We 
have found some fifty-two manuscripts, con- 
taining portions of the New ‘Testament. 
Some of these manuscripts leave out five 
or six books, many of them; others more, 
others less. No two of these manuscripts 
agree. Nobody knows who wrote these 
manuscripts. They are all written in Greek. 
The disciples of Christ knew only Hebrew. 
[Applause.] Nobody ever saw, so far as 
we know, one of the original Hebrew man- 
scripts have not been properly translated: 
had seen anybody that had ever saw one. 
[Loud and continued laughter and ap- 
plause.] No doubt the clergy of your city 
have told you these facts thousands of 
times [laughter and applause], and they 
will be obliged to me for having repeated 
them once more. [Laughter.] These man- 
uscripts; nobody ever saw anybody that 
ital Greek letters; they are what are called 
uncial copies” and the New Testament 
was not divided into chapters and verses 
even until the year of grace 1551. Recol- 
lect it! In the original manuscripts, the 


pe d by nobody; the Epistles 
_ are addressed to nobody, and they are 
_ signed by the same person. [Laughter.] 
All the addresses, all the pretended ear- 
marks, showing to whom they were writ- 
ten, and by whom they were written, are 
simply interpolations, and everybody that 
has studied the subject knows it. It is 
further admitted that even these manu- 
and they have a syndicate now making a 
new translation, 

And I suppose that I cannot tell whether 
I really believe the Testament or not until I 
see that new translation. [Applause and 
laughter.] You must remember also one 
thing Christ never wrote a solitary word 
of the New Testament,—not one word. 
There is an account that He once stooped 
and wrote something in the sand, but that 
has not been preserved. [Applause.] He 
never told anybody to write a word. He 
never said: “Matthew, remember this; 
Mark, don’t forget to put that down” 
[Laughter]; “Luke, be sure that in your 
gospel you have this;” “John, don’t forget 
it.” [Laughter.] Not one word. And it 
has always seemed to me that a being com- 
ing from another world with a message of 
infinite importance to mankind should at 


signature. [Applause.] Why was nothing 
written? I will tell you. In my judgment, 
they expected the end of the world in a 
very few days. [Laughter.] That genera- 
tion was not to pass away until the heav- 
ens should be rolled together as a scroll, 
and until the earth should melt with fer- 
vent heat. That was their belief. They 
believed that the world was to be destroyed, 
—that there was to be another coming, and 
that the saints were then to govern the 
world. And they even went so far among 
the Apostles, as we frequently do now be- 
fore election, as to divide out the offices in 
advance, {Applause and laughter.] This 
Testament was not written for hundreds 
of years after the Apostles were dust. 
These facts lived in the open mostly. Let 
me say right here that I know lots of 
Democrats [laughter], great, broad, whole 
souled, clever men, and I love them— [ap- 
plause,—and the only bad thing about them 
is that they vote the Democratic ticket. 
{Laughter and applause.] And I know lots 
of Republicans so mean and narrow that 
the only decent thing about them is that 
they vote the Republican ticket. [Great 
applause and laughter.] Now, let me make 
myself upon that, subject perfectly plain. 
[Laughter.] For instance: I hate Presby- 
terianism, but I know hundreds of splendid 
Presbyterians; understand me? I hate 
Methodism, and yet I know hundreds of 


least have verified that message of his own 
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splendid Methodists. I dislike a ce 
set of principles called Democracy, and y 
I know thousands of Democrats that I re 
spect and like. [Applause.] I like a certai 
set of principles that is, most of them- 
called Republicanism, and yet I know lots 
of Republicans who are a disgrace to those 
principles. [Applause.] I do not war against 
man. I do not war against persons. | war | 
against certain doctrines that I believe to — 
be wrong [cheers], and I give to every — 
other human being every right that I claim 
for myself. [Applause.] Of course I did 
not intend today tq tell what we must do 
in the election for the purpose of being 
saved. [Great laughter.] 

The next thing I find is in the seventh 
chapter and the second verse: “For with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again.” Good. That suits 
me. [Laughter.] And in the twelfth chap- 
ter of Matthew, “For whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father which is in heaven, 
the same is my brother and sister and 
mother ;” “For the Son of Man shall come 
in the glory of His Father with His angels, 
and then He shall reward every man ac- 
cording”—to the Church he belongs to? 
No. To the manner in which he is bap- 
tized? No. [Laughter.] According to his 
creed? No. “Then He shall reward every 
man according to his works.” Good! I 
subscribe to that doctrine. 

In the sixteenth chapter: “And Jesus 
called a little child unto him, and set him 
in the midst, and said, “Verily I say unto 
you, except ye be converted and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter the king- 
dom of heaven.” I do not wonder that a 
reformer in his day, that met the Scribes 
and Pharisees and hypocrites—I do not 
wonder that He at last turned to children, 
and said, “Except ye become as little chil- 
dren.” I do not wonder; and yet, see what 
children the children of God have been! 
What an interesting darling John Calvin 
was! [Laughter and applause.] Think of 
that prattling babe known as Jonathan Ed- 
wards! Think of the infants who invented 
the inquisition [laughter] that invented in- 
struments of torture to tear human flesh! 
They were the ones who had become as 
little children. 

So I find in the nineteenth chapter: “And 
behold one came and said unto Him, ‘Good 
Master, what good thing shalfi I do that I 
may have eternal life?’ And He said unto 
him, ‘Why callest thou Me good? ‘There 
is none good but One that is God; but if 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments.” And he said unto Him, 
‘Which?’ ” : 


Now, there is a pretty fair issue, Here 
is a child of God asking God what is nec- 
essary for him to do to inherit eternal life, 
and God says to him: “Keep the command- 
ments,” and the child says to the Deity, 
“Which?” Now, if there ever was an op- 
portunity given to the Almighty to furnish 
a gentleman avith an inquiring mind with 

the necessary information upon the subject 
[laughter], there was the opportunity. 
{Laughter and applause.] He said unto 
Him, Which? Jesus said: “Thou shalt do 
no murder; thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery; thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not 
bear false witness; honor thy father and 
they mother; and thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ He did not say to 
him: “You must believe in Me, that I am 
the only begotten Son of the everliving 
God.” He did not say: “You must be born 
again.” He did not say: “You must re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 
He simply said: “Thou shalt do no mur- 
der; thou shalt not commit adultery; thou 
shalt not steal; thou shalt not bear false 
witness; honor thy father and thy mother; 
thou shait love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
And thereupon the young man—I think he 
was a little fresh [laughter], and probably 
mistaken—saith unto Him, “All these 
things have I kept from my youth up.” I 
don’t believe that. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now comes in an interpolation. In the 
old times, when the Church got a little 
scarce of money, they always put in a 
passage praising poverty. So they have 
this young man ask, “What tack I yet?” 
And Jesus said unto him: “If thou wilt 
be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treas- 
ures in Heaven.” [Laughter.] The Church 
has always been willing to swap off treas- 
ures in Heaven for cash down. [Roars of 
laughter and applause.] When the next 
verse was written the Church must have 
been dead broke. [Laughter.] “And again 
I say unto you, it is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of God.” 
Did you ever know a wealthy disciple to 
unload on account of that verse? |Laugh- 
ter and cheers.] 

And then comes another verse, which I 
believe to be an interpolation: “And every 
one that hath forsaken houses, and breth- 
ren, and sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for My name’s 
sake, shall receive an hundred fold, and 
shali inherit everlasting life”’ Christ never 
said it [applause] never. “Whosoever will 
forsake father or mother!” Why, he said 
to this man that asked him, “What shall I 
do to inherit eternal life?” among other 
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things, “Honor thy father and thy moth- 


|er;” and we turn over the page, and He 


says again: “If you will desert your father 
and mother, you shall have everlasting 
life.” It will not do, “If you will desert 
your wife, and your little children, and 
your lands,”—the idea of putting a house 
and lot on an equality with wife and chil- 
dren! Think of that! I do not accept the 
terms. I will never desert the one I love 
for the promise of any God. [Loud ap- 
plause.] It is far more important that we 
should love our wives than that we should 
love God, and I will tell you why: You 
cannot help Him; you can help her. [Ap- 
plause.] You can fill her life with the per- 
fume of perpetual joy. It is far more im- 
portant that you love your children than 
that you love Jesus Christ, and why? If 
He is God, you cannot help Him; but you 
can plant a little flower of happiness in 
every footstep of the child, from the cradle 
until you die in that child’s arms. [Loud 
applause.] Let me tell you today that it 
is far more important to build~a home than 
to erect a church. [Applause.] The holiest 
temple beneath the stars is a home that 
love has built. [Applause.] And the most 
sacred altar in all the wide world is the 
fireside, around which gather father, moth- 
er and children. [Applause.] There was a 
time when people believed that infamy. 
There was a time when they did desert 
fathers and mothers, and wives and chil- 
dren. St, Augustine says to the devotee, 
“Fly to the desert. Though your wife put 
her arms about your neck, tear her hands 
away. She is a temptation of the devil. 
Though your father and mother throw their 
bodies athwart your thershold, step over 
them; though your children pursue with 
weeping eyes, beseeching you to return, 
hasten not, is is a temptation of the Evil 
One, fly to the desert and save your soul.” 
Think of such a soul being worth saving! 
[Applause!] While I live I propose to 
stand by the folks. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. ] 

Here, then, is another condition of sal- 
vation. I find in the twenty-fifth chapter, 
“Then shall the King say unto them on His 
right hand. Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world. For I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and 
ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited 
me: I was in prison and ye came unto me.” 
Good! And I tell you tonight that God~ 
will not punish with eternal thirst the man 
who has put a cup of cold water to the 
lips of his neighbor, [Applause.] God will 
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his place in the boat. 
great and serene as the wide sea, and he 


eternal nakedness of 


ere is a 


e brave sailor who stands aside to let 
woman that he never saw before take 
He stands there 


goes down. Do you tell me there is any 
God who will push the boat from the shore 
of eternal life when that man wishes to 
step in, [Applause.] Do you tell me that 
God can be unpitying to the pitiful; that 
he can be unforgiving to the forgiving? 
I deny it. And from the aspersions of the 
pulpit I seek to rescue the reputation of 
the Deity. [Applause.] 

Now, I have read you everything in Mat- 
thew on the subject of salvation. [Laugh- 
ter.] That is all there is. Not one word 
about believing anything. It is the gospel 
of deed, the gospel of charity, the gospel 
of self-denial, and if only thay gospel had 
been igen persecution would never 
have shed one drop of blood. [Applause.] 
Not one. 

Now, according to the testimony, Mat- 
thew was well acquainted with Christ. Ac- 
cording to the testintony, he had been with 
Him and His companion for years. If it 
was necessary to believe anything in order 
to get to Heaven Matthew should have 
told us. But he forgot it, or he didn’t be- 
lieve it, or he never heard it; you can take 
your choice. [Laughter.] 

The next is Mark. Now, let us see what 
he says. For the purpose of this lecture 
it is sufficient for me to say that Mark 
agrees substantially with Matthew,—that 
God will be merciful to the merciful, that 
He will be kind to the kind, that He will 
pity the pitying. It is precisely or sub- 
stantially the same as Matthew until I 
come to the sexteenth verse of the six- 
teenth chapter, and then strike an interpo- 
lation put in by hypocrisy, put in by priests 
who longed to grasp with bloody hands the 
sceptre of universal authority. [Applause.] 
Let me read it to you. It is the most in- 
famous passage in the Bible. Christ never 
said it. No sensible man ever said it. “And 
he said unto them” (that is, unto His 
disciples), “go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature. He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” Now, I propose to prove to you 
that this is an interpolation. How will I 
do it? In the first place, not one word is 
said about belief in Matthew. In the next 
place, not one word about belief in Mark 
until I come to that verse, and where 1s 
that said to have been spoken? According 
to Mark, it is a part of the last conversa- 


s clothed others, For. 
shipwreck, and here is — 


t, 
fore their eyes. If 


be the last conversation with a God, be- 
fore He rose through the air and seated 
Himself upon the throne of the infinite, — 


We have in this testament five accounts of 


the last conversation happening between 


Jesus Christ and His Apostles. Matthew 


gives it, and yet Matthew does not state — 


that in that connection He said, “Whoso- 
ever believeth and is baptized shall he 
saved, and who soever believeth not shall 
be damned.” If he did say these words, 
they were the most important that ever fell 
from His lips. Matthew either did not 
hear it, or didn’t believe it, or forgot it. 
Then I turn to Luke, and he gives an ac- 
count of this same last conversation, and 
not one word does he say upon that sub- 
ject. Now it is the most important thing, 
if Christ said it, that He ever said. Then 
I turn to John, and he gives an account 
of the last conversation, but not one soli- 
tary word upon the subject of belief or 
unbelief,—not one word on the subject. of 
damnation. Not one. Then I turn to the 
first chapter of Acts, and there I find an 
account of the last conversation, and in 
that conversation not one word upon this 
subject. Now, I say that that demonstrate¢ 
that the passage in Mark is an interpola- 
tion. What other reason have I got? That 
there is not one particle of sense in it. 
[Laughter.] Why? No man can control 
his belief. You hear evidence for and 
against, and the integrity of the soul stands 
at the scales and tells which side rises and 
which side falls. [Applause.] You cannot 
believe as you will. You must believe as 
you must. And He might as well have 
said, “Go into all the world and preach the 
gospel, and whosoever has red heair shall 
be saved [laughter], and whosover hath 
not shall be damned.” [Renewed laughter.] 
Then I have another reason. I am much 
obliged to the gentleman who interpolated 
those passages; I am much obliged to him 
that he put in some more—two more. Now 
hear, “And these signs shall follow them 
that believe.’ Good! “In my name they 
shall cast out devils; they shall speak 
with new tongues; they shall take up ser- 
pents; and if they drink any deadly thing 
it shall not hurt them; they shall lay 
hands on the sick and they shall recover.” 
Bring on your believer. [Applause and 
laughter.] Let him cast out a devil. 

don’t claim a large one. [Laughter.] Just 
a little one for a cent. [Renewed laugh- 
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ter.] Let him take up serpents. [A voice : 
“Copperhead?”] If he drink any deadly 
thing it shall not hurt him. Let me mix 


up a dose for an average believer [laugh- | 


ter], and if it doesn’t “hurt” him I will 
join a church. [Laughter and applause.] 
Oh, but they say those things only lasted 
through that apestolic age. Let us see. 
“Go into all the world and preach the gos- 
pel, and whosoever believes and is baptized 
shall be saved, and these signs shall follow 
them that believe.” How long? I think 
at least until they had gone into all the 
world. [Applause.] Certainly those signs 
should follow until all the world had been 
visited. If that declaration was in the 
mouth of Christ. He then knew that one- 
half of the world was unknown, and that 
He would be dead, 1,492 years before his 
disciples would know that there was an- 
other world. [Applause.} And He said, 
“Go into all the world and preach the gos- 
pel.” And He knew then that it would be 
1,492 years before anybody went. [Laugh- 
ter.]. Well, if it was worth while to have 
signs follow believers in the Old World, 
assuredly it was worth while to have the 
signs follow the believers in the New 
World. And the only reason that signs 
-should follow would be to conyince the 
unbeliever; and there are as many unbe- 
lievers now as ever. And the signs are as 
necessary to-day as they ever were. [Ap- 
plause.}] I would like a few myself. 
{Laughter.] This frightful declaration, “He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, but he that believeth not shall be 
damned,” has filled this world with agony 
and crime. Every letter of this passage 
has been sword and fagot; every word has 
been dungeon and chain. And that pas- 
sage made the sword of persecution drip 
with innocent blood for ten centuries. That 
passage made the horizon of 1,000 years 
lurid with the fagot’s flames. That pas- 
sage contradicts the Sermon on the Mount. 
That passage travesties the Lord’s Prayer. 
That passage turns the splendid religion 
of deed and duty into the cruel, cruel 
superstition of creed and cruelty. I deny 
it. It is infamous. Christ never said it. 
Now I come to Luke. [Laughter.] And 
it is sufficient to say that Luke substan- 
tially agrees with Matthew and with Mark, 
substantially agrees. But let us first read. 
T like it. “Be ye therefore merciful as your 
Father is also merciful.” Good! “Judge 
not, and you shall not be judged, condemn 
not, and you shall not be condemned; and 
forgive and you shall be forgiven.” Good! 
“Give and it shall be given unto you,” 
good measure, pressed down, shaken to- 
gether, and running over. Good. I like 
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it. “For with the same measure that ye 
mete withal, it shall be measured to you 
again.” He agrees substantially with Mark, 
he agrees substantially with Matthew. 

And I come at last to the nineteenth 
chapter: “And Zaccheus stood, and said 
unto the Lord, ‘Behold, Lord, the half of 
my goods I give to the poor; and if I have 
taken anything from any man by false ac- 
cusation, I restore him fourfold’ And 
Jesus said unto him, ‘This day is salvation 
come to this house.” That’s good doctrine. 
He didn’t ask Zaccheus what he believed. 
He didn’t ask him: “Do you believe in 
the Bible? Do you believe in the five 
points? Have you ever been baptized? 
[Roars.] Sprinkled? Oh! immersed?” 
[Great laughter.] “Half of my goods 1 
give to the poor, and if I have taken any 
thing from any man by false accusation, 
I restore him four-fold,” and Christ said, 
“This day is salvation come to this house.” 
Good. [Applause.] 

I read also in Luke that Christ, when 
upon the Cross, forgave His murderers; 
and that is considered the shining gem in 
the crown of His mercy—that He forgave 
His murderers; that he forgave those that 
drove the nails in His hands and in His 
feet; that planted the spear in His side, 
the soldier that, in the hour of death, of- 
fered him in mockery the bitterness to 
drink, 

He forgave them all freely there, yet, 
although He forgave them, He will in the 
nineteenth century damn to eternal fire an 
honest man for the expression of his hon- 
est thought. [Applause.] That won’t do. 
[Laughter.] 

I find, too, in Luke the account of two 
thieves that were crucified at the same time. 
The other gospels speak of them. One says 
that both railed upon him. Another says 
nothing about it. In Luke we are told 
that one did, but one of the thieves looked 
and pitied Christ, and Christ said to that 
thief: “This day shalt thou meet Me in 
paradise.” Why did he say that? Because 
the thief pitied Him, and God cannot 
afford to trample beneath the feet of His 
infinite wrath the smallest blossom of pity 
that ever shed its perfume in the human 
heart. [Applause.] What was this thief? 
To what church did he belong? [Laugh- 
ter.] I don’t know. The fact that he was 
a thief throws no light upon that question. 
[Roars.] Who was he? What did he be- 
lieve? I don’t know. Did he believe in 
the Old Testament and the miracles? I 
don’t know. Did he believe that Christ 
was God? I don’t know. Why, then, was 
the promise made to him that he should 
meet Christ in Paradise? Simply because 
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f ering upon the 
afford to damn any man 
anybody. [Applause.] - 


[Laughter.] 


1 to the good. Now we 
come to John. And here is another doc- 
trine, And let me say, that John wasn’t 
written until centuries after the others, 
This the church made up. ([Laughter.] 
“And Jesus answered and said unto him: 
Verily, I say unto you, except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of 
God.” Why didn’t He tell Matthew that? 
Why didn’t He tell Luke that? Why didn’t 
He tell Mark that? They never heard of 
it, or they forgot it, or they didn’t believe 
it. “Except a man be born of water and 
of the spirit, he cannot enter the Kingdom 
of God.” Why? “That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh, and that which born of 
the spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said 
unto thee, ye must be born again. That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the spirit is spirit,” and 
He might have added, “That which is born 
of water is water. [Laughter.] Marvel 
not that I said unto thee, ye must be born 
again.” [Renewed laughter.] And then 
the reason is given, and I admit that I 
didn’t understand it myself until I read the 
reason, and when I read the reason you 
will understand it as well as I do, And 
here it is: “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth. [Great laughter.] 

So I find in the book of John the idea of 
the real presence. So I find in the book of 
John that in order to be saved we must 
eat of the flesh and we must drink of the 
blood of Jesus Christ, and if that gospel is 
true the Catholic Church is right. [Great 
applause.] But it isn’t true. [Laughter.] 
I cannot believe it, and yet, for all that, it 
may be true. But I don’t believe it. Neither 
do I believe there is any God in the uni- 
verse who will damn a man simply for ex- 
pressing his belief. [Applause.] “Why,” 
they say to me, “suppose all this should turn 
out to be true, and you should come to the 
Day of Judgment and find that it was all 
true, what would you do then?” TI would 
walk up like a man and say: “I was mis- 
taken.” [Applause and laughter.] “And 
suppose God was about to pass judgment 
upon you, what would you say?” I would 
say to Him: “Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.” [Applause.] 
Why not? I am told I must render good 


; pitying _| that I must overcome evil with good. I 
sed ow we come to John; and that’s 
- where trouble commences. 
_ The other gospels preach the doctrine that | 
will be merciful to the merciful, forgiving 
to the forgiving, kind to the loving, just to 
the just, mercifu 


for evil. Iam told that if smit mn upon « 
cheek I must turn the other. I am t 


told that I must love my enemies, and ri 
it do for this God who tells me “Love yo 
enemies,” to say, “I will damn mine?” [A oe 
plause.] No, it will not do. It will not do. — 
[Renewed applause.] races 
Upon the book of John all this doctrine _ 
of regeneration, all this doctrine that it is 
necessary to believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, all the doctrine that salvation de- 
pends upon belief—in the book of John all 
these doctrines find their warrant; nowhere — 
else; nowhere else. Read these three gos- 
pels, and then read John, and you will 
agree with me that the gospels teach that 
we must be kind, we must be merciful, we 
must be forgiving, and thereupon that God 
will forgive us—and then say whether or 
not that doctrine is better than the doctrine 
that somebody else can be good for you, 
that somebody else can be bad for you, and 
that the only way to get to Heaven is to z 
believe something that you don’t under- ee 
stand. [Applause.] =a 
Now, upon these Gospels that I have read 
the Churches rest, and out of those things 
that I have read they have made their 
creeds. And the first Church to make a 
creed, so far as I know, was the Catholic. 
I take it, that is the first Church that had 
any power, That is the Church that pre- 
served all these miracles for us. [Laugh- 
ter.] That is the Church that preserved 
the manuscripts for us. That is the Church 
whose word we have to take. That Church 
is the witness that Protestantism brings to 
the bar of history to prove miracles that 
happened 1800 years ago; [applause] and, 
while the witness is there, Protestantism 
takes the pains to say: “You can’t believe 
one word that the witness says now.” That 
Church is the only one that keeps up a 
constant communication with Heaven 
[laughter] through the instrumentality of a 
large number of decayed Saints. [Roars.] 
That Church has an agent of God on earth; 
that Church has a person who stands in 
place of Deity; that Church, according to 
their doctrine, is infallible. That Church 
has persecuted to the exact extent of her 
power, and always will. In Spain that 
Church stands erect, that Church is arro- 
gant; in the United States that Church 
crawls; but the object in both countries is 
precisely the same, and that is the destruc- 
tion of intellectual liberty. [Great applause. ] 
That Church teaches us that we can make 
God happy by being miserable ourselves. 
That Churches teaches us that a nun_ is 
holier in the sight of God than a loving 
mother with her child in her thrilled and 


thrilling arms. That Church teaches you 
that a priest is better than a father. That 
Church teaches you that celibacy is better 
than that passion of love that has made 
everything of beauty in this world. [Ap- 
plause.] That Church tells the girl of 16 
or 18 years of age, with eyes like dew and 
light,—that girl with the red of health in 
the white of her beautiful cheeks,—it tells 
that girl: “Put on a veil woven of death 
and night, kneel upon stone, and you will 
please God.” I tell you that no girl should 
be allowed by law to take the veil and re- 
nounce the beauties of the world [loud ap- 
plause] until she is at least 25 years of age. 
[Laughter.] Wait until she knows what 
she wants. [Laughter and applause.] I 
am opposed to allowing these spider-like 
priests to weave webs to catch the flies of 
youth. There ought to be a law appointing 
Commissioner to visit such places at least 
twice a year and release every person who 
expresses a desire to be released. [Loud 
applause.] I do not believe in keeping pen- 
itentiaries for God. [Applause.] No doubt 
they are honest about it, that is not the 
question. Now, this Church, after a few 
centuries of thought, made a creed, and 
that creed is the foundation of orthodox 
‘religion. Let me read it to you: “Whoso- 
ever will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he hold the Catholic faith. 
Which faith, except every one do keep en- 
tire and inviolate, without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly. Now the Catholic 
faith is this: That we worship one God in 
Trinity, and Trinity in Unity.” Of course 
you understand how this is done, and there 
is no need of my explaining it. [Laughter.] 
“Neither confounding the persons, nor di- 
viding the substance.” You see what a pre- 
dicament that would leave the Deity in—if 
you divide the substance. [Laughter.] “For 
one is the person of the Father, another of 
the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. 
But the godhead of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one, 
the glory equal, the majesty coeternal. Such 
as the Father is, such is the Son, and such 
is the Holy Ghost. The Father is uncreat- 
ed, the Son is uncreated, and the Holy 
Ghost is uncreated. The Father incompre- 
hensible, the Son incomprehensible, and the 
Holy Ghost incomprehensible.” And that is 
the reason we know so much about them 
there. [Laughter.] “The Father Eternal, 
the Son Eternal, and the Hioly Ghost Eter- 
nal. And yet there are not three Eternals, 
but one Eternal. As also there are not 
three uncreated, nor three incomprehensi- 
bles, but one uncreated, and one incompre- 
hensible. In like manner the Father is Al- 
mighty, the Son Almighty, and the Holy 
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Ghost Almighty, And yet there are no 
three Almighties, but one Almighty. 
[Laughter.] So the Father is God, the Son 
is God, and the Holy Ghost is God. And 
yet there are not three Gods, but one God. 
So, likewise, the Father is Lord, the Son is 
Lord, and the Holy Ghost is Lord. And 
yet there are not three Lords, but one Lord. 
For as we are compelled by the Christian 
truth to acknowledge every person by him- 
self to be God and Lord, so we are forbid- 
den by the Catholic religion to say there 
are three Gods or three Lords. The Father 
is made of no one, neither created nor be- 
gotten. The Son is made from the Father 
alone—not made, nor created, but begotten. 
The Holy Ghost is from the Father and 
Son, not made nor begotten, but proceed- 
ing. So there is one Father, not three 
Fathers; why should there be if there is 
only one Son? [Laughter.] One Son, not- 
three Sons; one Holy Ghost, not three 
Holy Ghosts. And in this trinity there is 
before or after; nothing greater or 
less; but the whole three persons are co- 
eternal to one another and coequal. So 
that in all things the Unity is to be wor- 
shiped in Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity, 
He, therefore, that will be saved must thus 
think of the Trinity. Furthermore, it is 
necessary to everlasting salvation that he 
also believe rightly the incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Now the right faith is. 
that we believe and confess that our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is both God 
an an. He is God of the substance of 
His Father, begotten before the world”’— 
that is, a good while before His mother 
lived [laughter]; “and He is a man of the 
substance of His mother born in the world. 
Perfect God and perfect man; of a rational 
soul, and human flesh subsisting; equal to 
the Father according to His godhead, and 
less than the Father according to His man- 
ood; who, although He or both God and 
Man, yet he is not two but one Christ, one, 
not by the conversion of the godhead into 
flesh, but by the taking of the manhood 
unto God.” You see, that is a great deal 
easier than the other way. [Laughter.] 
“One altogether, not by confusion of sub- 
stance, but by unity of person. For as the 
rational soul and the flesh is one man, so 
God and man is one Christ, who suffered 
for our salvation, descended into Hell, rose 
again the third day from the dead. He 
ascended into Heaven; He sitteth at the 
right hand of God the Father Almichty; 
thence He shall come to judge the living 
and the dead.” 

In order to_be saved it is necessary ta 
believe this. at mercy it is that man 
can get to without understanding it! 


nothin 


_ In order to com- 
get upon its knees 


millions have suffered all agonies, 
usands and millions have perished in 
_ dungeon and in fire; and if all the bones 
of all the victims of the Catholic church 
could be gathered together, a monument 


in the presence of which the eyes even of 
. ‘priests would be suffused with tears. That 


_ and dungeons; that Church robbed man of 

_ the jewel of the soul, that Church has igno- 
rance upon its knees; that Church went in 
partnership with the tyranny of the throne, 
and between these two vultures, the altar 
and the throne, the heart of man was de- 
voured. [Applause.] 

Of course I admit—cheerfully admit— 
that there are thousands of good Catholics. 
But Catholicism is contrary to human lib- 
erty; Catholicism bases salvation upon be- 
lief; Catholicism teaches man to trample 
his reason under foot; and for that reason 
14 is wrong. 

Now the next church that comes along in 
the order that I wish to speak is the Epis- 
copalian. That was founded by Henry 
VIlII—now in Heaven. [Laughter.] He 
cast off Queen Katherine and Catholicism 
together, and he accepted Episcopalianism 
and Anne Boleyn at the same time. [Laugh- 
ter.] That church if it had a few more 
ceremonies, would be Catholic; if it had 
a few less, nothing. [Laughter.] We have 
an Episcopalian Church in this country, and 
it has all the imperfections of a poor rela- 
tion. [Laughter.] It is always boasting of 
its rich relative. In England, the creed is 
made by law, the same as we pass statutes 
here, and when a gentleman dies in Eng- 
land, in order to determine whether he shall 
bd saved or not, it is necessary for the 
powers of heaven to read the acts of parlia- 
ment. [Laughter.] It becomes a question 
of law, and sometimes a man is damned on 
a very nice point [laughter] lost on demur- 
rer! [Laughter and applause.] A few years 
ago a gentleman by the name of Seabury— 
Samuel Seabury—was sent over to England 
to get some Apostolical sticcession. We 
hadn’t a drop in the house. [Laughter.] It 
was necessary for the Bishops of the Eng- 
lish Church to put their hands upon his 
head. They refused; there was no act of 
Parliament justifying it. He had then to 
go to the Scotch bishops, and, had the 
Scotch Bishops refused, we never would 
have had any apostolic succession in the 
New World. God would have been driven 
out of half the world, and the true Church 
mever could have been founded. But the 


at infinite ‘absurdity, thousands | 
the Episcopal Church 
and I want to thank that Church for having 
higher than all the pyramids would arise, 


Church covered Europe with Cathedrals 


 Stotch Bishops sue betmentren ee 


and now we have an unbroken succession — 
of heads and hands, from St. Paul to the 
last Bishop. [Laughter.] In this countr 
has done some good 


on the average less religion than the others 
[laughter]; on the average you have done ~ 
more good to mankind. [Laughter and ap- | 

plause.] You preserved some of the hu- 
manities. You did not hate music, you did 


not absolutely despise painting; and you did 
You finally admit- 


not abhor architecture. 
ted that it was no worse to keep time with 


} your feet than with your hands; and some 


went so far as to say that people could play 
cards and God would overlook it all, or 
look the other way. [Laughter.] For all 
these things accept my thanks. When I was 
a boy, the other churches looked upon danc- 
ing as the mysterious sin against the Holy 
Ghost; and they used to teach that when 
four boys got together in a hay-mow play- 
ing seven-up, that the eternal God stood 
whetting the sword of His eternal wrath, 
waiting to strike them down to the lowest 
hell. [Laughter and applause.] So that 
Church has done some good. 

After a while, in England, a couple of 
gentlemen by the name of Wesley and 
Whitfield said: “If everybody is going to 
Hell, somebody ought to mention it.” 
[Laughter.] The Episcopal clergy said: 
“Keep still, don’t tear your gown.” |Laugh- 
ter.| Wesley and Whitfield said: “This 
frightful truth ought to be proclaimed from 
the housetops of every opportunity and 
from the highway of every occasion.” They 
were good, honest men; they believed their 
doctrine, and they said: “If there is a Hell, 
and here is a Niagara of souls pouring over 
the eternal precipice of ignorance, some- 
body ought to say something.” They were 
right, somebody ought if such a thing is 
true, Wesley was a believer in the Bible. 
He believed in the actual presence of the 
Almighty. God used to do miracles for 
him. [Laughter.] He used to put off a 
rain several days to give his meeting a 
chance. He used to cure his horse of 
lameness. He used to cure Mr. Wesley’s 
headaches. Mr. Wesley also believed in the 
actual existence of the Devil. He believed 
that devils had possession of people. He 
talked to the Devil when he was in folks, 
and the Devil told him that he was going 
to leave, and that he was going into another 
person, and that he would be there at a 
certain time [laughter]; and Wesley went 
to that other person, and there the Devil 
was prompt to the minute. [Laughter and 
applause.] He regarded every conversion 
as an absolute warfare between God and 


this Devil for the possession of that man’s | 
peer oe | in the South is as much opposed to liberty 
| as the Methodist Church North is in favor 


soul. Honest, no doubt. Mr. Wesley did 
not believe in human liberty; honest, no 
doubt, he was opposed to the liberty of the 
colonies—honestly so. Mr. Wesley preached 
a sermon entitled, “The Cause and Cure of 
Earthquakes” [laughter], in which he took 
the ground that earthquakes were caused 
by sin, and the only way to stop them_was 
to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. [Great 
laughter.] No doubt an honest man. Wes- 
ley and Whitfield fell out on the question 
of predestination. Wesley insisted that God 
invited everybody to the feast. Whitfield 
said He didn’t invite those whom He knew 
wouldn’t come. [Laughter.] Wesley said 
He did. Whitfield said, Well He didn’t put 
plates for them, anyway. [Great laughter.] 
Wesley said He did, so that when they were 
in Hell He could show them that there was 
a seat left for them. And that church that 
they founded is still active. Probably no 
church in the world has done as much 
preaching for as little money as the Meth- 
odist. [Great laughter.] Whitfield believed 
in slavery, and advocated the slave trade. 
And it was of Whitfield that Whittier made 
the two lines: 


He bade the slaveships speed from coast to 
coast, 


‘Fanned by the wings of the Holy Ghost. 


We had a meeting of the Methodists, and 
Y find by their statistics that they believe 
that they have converted 130,000 folks in a 
year. And in order to do this they have 
26,000 preachers, 226,000 Sunday school 
scholars, and about $100,000,000 invested in 
church property. I find in looking over 
the history of the world, that there are 
forty or fifty million people born a year, and 
if they are saved at the rate of 130,000 a 
year, about how long will it take for that 
doctrine to save this world? [Laughter.] 
Good, honest people; they are mistaken; 
in old times they were very simple. Their 
churches used to be like barns. They used 
to have them divided—the men on this side, 
the women on that, a little fortress. They 
nave advanced since then, and they now 
find as a fact demonstrated by experience 
that a man sitting by a woman he loves can 
thank God as heartily as though sitting be- 
tween two men that he has never been in- 
troduced to. [Applause and laughter.] 
There is another thing the Methodists ought 
to remember, and that is that the Episcopal- 
jans were the greatest enemies they ever 
had. And they should remember that the 
Free-Thinkers have always treated them 
kindly and well. There is one thing about 
the Methodist Church in the North that I 
like, but I find it is not Methodism that 
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) son He has not a right to damn us. 
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does it. I find that the Methodist Church 


of liberty. So it is not Methodism that is 


| in favor of liberty or slavery. They vary 


a little in their creed from the rest. They 
don’t believe that God does everything. 
They believe that He does His part, and 
that you must do the rest, and that getting 
to heaven is a partnership business. 

The next Church, the Presbyterian, in 
my judgment, is the worst of all [kaughter 
and applause], so far as creed is concerned. 
This Church was founded by John Calvin, 
a murderer. [Sensation.] John Calvin, 
having power in Geneva, inaugurated hu- 
man torture. Voltaire abolished torture in 
France! [Applause.] The man who abol- 
ished torture, if the Christian religion is 
true, God is now torturing in Hell; and the 
man who inaugurated torture, is now a 
glorified angel in Heaven. [Laughter.] It- 
won't do. [Renewed laughter.] John Knox 
started this doctrine in Scotland; and this 
is the peculiarity about Presbyterianism: It 
grows best where the soil is poorest. 
[Laughter.] I read the other day an ac- 
count of a metting between John Knox and 
John Calvin. Imagine a dialogue between 
a pestilence and a famine. [Convulsive 
laughter.] Imagine a conversation between 
a block and the axe. As I read their con- 
versation it seemed to me as though John 
Knox and John Calvin were made for each 
other, and that they fitted each other like 
the upper and lower jaws of a wild beast. 
They believed happiness was a crime. They 
looked upon laughter as blasphemy. And 
they did all they could to destroy every hu- 
man feeling, and to fill the mind with the 
infinite gloom of predestination and eternal 
damnation. [Applause.] They taught the 
doctrine that God had a right to damn us 
because He made us. That is just the rea- 
There 
is some dust—unconscious dust. What right 
has God to change that unconscious dust 
into a human being, when He knows that 
human being will live—when He knows 
that human being will suffer eternal agony? 
Why not leave him in his unconscious dust? 
[Applause.] What right has an infinite 
God to add to the sum of human agony? 
Suppose I knew that I could change that 
piece of furniture (pointing to a chair) into 
a living, happy, sentient human being, and 
I knew that being would suffer untold agony 
forever. If I did it I would be a fiend. T 
would leave that being in unconscious dust, 
And yet we are told that we must believe 
stich doctrine or we are to be eternally 
damned. It won’t do. Why, in 1839 there 
was a division in this Church. They had a 


[Laughter.] And they tried it before 
fe and jury, and the jury decided that 
; New School was the church of God. 
By L 

_ jury decided that the Old School was the 
hurch of God, and that settled it. [Great 
_ laughter.] And that Church teaches that 
_ infinite innocence was sacrificed for me. I 


[Roars.] 
The other day a young gentleman—a 
Presbyterian, who had just been converted 


—came to convert me. [Shouts of laugh- 
ter.] He gave me a tract, and he told me 
that he was perfectly happy. Humph! 
[Laughter.] Said I: “Do you think a great 
many people are going to hell?” “O yes.” 
“And you are perfectly happy?” Well, he 
didn’t know as he was quite. [Laughter.] 
“Wouldn’t you be happier if they were all 
going to heaven?” “O, yes.” “Well, then 
you are not perfectly happy?” No, he 
didn’t think he was. [Laughter.] Said I: 
“When you go to Heaven you will be per- 
fectly happy.” “Oh, my! yes.” “Now, when 
we are only going to Hell you are not quite 
happy, but when we are in Hell and you in 
Heaven then you will be perfectly happy. 
You won’t be as decent when you are an 
angel as you are now, will you?” [Laugh- 
ter.] Well, he said, that wasn’t exactly it. 
{More laughter.] “Well,” said I, “suppose 
your mother was in Hell, would you be 
happy in Heaven then?” “Well,” he says, 
“T suppose God would know the best place 
for mother.” [Shouts on shouts of laugh- 
ter.] And I thought to myself, then, if I 
was a woman I would like to have five or 
six boys like that. [Great laughter.] It 
will not do; Heaven is where are those we 
love and those who love us [applause], and 
I wish to go to no world unless I can be 
accompanied by those who have loved me 
here. [Applause.] Talk about the conso- 
lation of this infamous doctrine—the con- 
solation of a doctrine that makes a father 
say, “I can be happy, with my daughter in 
hell”; that makes a mother say, “I can be 
happy with my generous, brave boy in hell” ; 
that makes a boy say, “I can enjoy the 
glory of Heaven, with the woman who bore 
me, the woman who would have died for 
me, in eternal agony.” | [Great applause. ] 
And they call that “tidings of great joy. 
[Great applause and laughter.] : 

I have no time to speak of the Baptists 
[laughter] that Jeremy Taylor said were 


| as much to be rooted out as anything that | 


| [laughter]; nor of the Quakers, the best o 
en they got a new trial, and the next 


ee 


was the greatest pest and nuisance on earth 


all, and abused by all. I cannot forget that 
George Fox, in the year of grace 1640, was 


| put in the pillory, whipped from town to 


town, scarred, put in a dungeon, beaten, — 
trampled upon, and what for? Simply be- — 
cause he preached the doctrine, “Thou shalt — 
not resist evil with evil. Thou shalt love 
thine enemies.” Think of what the Church 
must have been in that day. To scar the 
flesh of that loving man; just think of it! 
I say I have no time to speak of all these 
sects, and of the varieties of Presbyterians, 
and of the Cambellites [laughter]—the peo- 
ple who think you must dive in order to 
get up. [Great laughter.] There are hun- 
dreds and hundreds of these sects all found- 
ed upon this creed that I read, differing 
simply in degree. “Ah,” but they say to 
me, “you are fighting something that is 
dead. Nobody believes this now. The 
preachers don’t believe what they preach in 
the pulpit. The people in the pews don’t 
believe what they hear preached.” “Oh,” 
they say to me, “you are fighting something 
that is dead—that is all form. We don’t 
believe a solitary creed. We signed it, and 
swore that we believed it, but we don’t, and 
none of us do.” [Laughter.] “And all the 
ministers,” they say, “in private admit that 
they don’t believe in it—not quite.’ I don’t 
know whether it is so or not; I take it that 
they believe what they preach. I take it 
that when they meet and solemnly agree to 
a creed, I take it that they are honest, and 
believe in that creed. The Evangelical Al- 
liance, composed of all the orthodox de- 
nominations in the world, met only a few 
years ago, and here is their creed: “The 
Divine inspiration, authority, and sufficiency 
of the Holy Scriptures: the right and duty 
of private judgment in the interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures.” But if you interpret 
wrong, you are damned. They believe in 
the unity of the Godhead, and the trinity of 
the persons therein. They believe in the 
‘utter depravity of human nature, and there 
can be no more infamous doctrine than 
that. They look upon a little child as a 
lump of depravity; I look upon it as a 
bud of humanity [applause] that will, un- 
der proper circumstances, blossom into rich 
and glorious life. [Applause.) Total de- 
pravity of human nature! Here is a wo- 
man whose husband has been lost at sea, 
and the news comes that he has been 
drowned by the ever-hungry waves. She 
waits, and something in her heart tells her 
he is alive. She waits, and years after- 
wards, as she looks down towards the little 
gate, she sees him; he has been given back 
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Sexening bia face with kisses and with 


the lantern; and a man with a keen sense 
‘of humor is preserved from the solemn 
stupidities of superstition. I like a man 
‘that has got good feeling for everybody. 
| Good fellowship! One man said to an- 
other, “Will you take a glass of wine?” 
“T don’t drink.” “Will you smoke a cigar?” 
/“T don’t smoke.” “Maybe you will chew 
something?” “I don’t chew.” “Let us 
eat some hay?” [Laughter.] “I don’t eat 
hay.” “Well, then, good bye—you are no 
| company for either man or beast.” [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 


I believe in the gospel of cheerfulness; 
the gospel of good nature; in the gospel of 
good health. Let us pay some attention to 
our bodies; take care of our bodies, and 
our souls will take care of themselves. 
Good health! I believe the time will come 
when the public thought will be so great 
and grand that it will be looked upon as 
infamous to perpetuate disease. I believe | 
the time will come when men will not fill 
the future with consumption and with in- 
sanity. I believe the time will come when 
with studying ourselves and understanding 
the laws of health, we will say we are 
under obligations to put the flags of health 
in the cheeks of our children. [Applause.] 
Even if I got to Heaven, and had a harp, 
I would hate to look back upon my chil- 
dren and see them diseased, deformed, 
crazed, all suffering the penalty of crimes 
that I had committed. [Loud applause.] I, 
then, believe in the gospel of good health, 
and I believe in the gospel of good living. 
You cannot make any God happy by fast- 
ing. [Laughter.] Let us have good food, 
and let us have it well cooked; it is a thou- 
sand times, better to know how to cook it 
than it is to understand any theology in 
the world. [Loud applause.] 


I believe in the gospel of good clothes. 
I believe in the gospel of good houses; in 
the gospel of water and soap. [Laughter.] 
I believe in the gospel of intelligence; in 
the gospel of education. The school house 
is my cathedral; the universe is my Bible. 
[Loud applause.] I believe in the gospel of 
justice—that we must reap what we sow. 
I do not believe in forgiveness. If I rob 
Mr. Smith, and God forgives me, how does 
that help Smith? [Laughter.] If I by 
slander cover some poor girl with the lep- 
rosy of some imputed crime, and she with- 
ers away like a blighted flower, and after- 
wards I get forgiveness, how does that 
help her? If there is another world, we 
have got to settle no bankrupt court there. 
[Laughter and applause.] Pay down. Among” 
the ancient Jews if you committed a crime 
you had to kill a sheep; now they say 


by the sea, and she rushés to his arms, 


tears. that infamous doctrine is true, 
every tear is a crime and every kiss a 
blasphemy. It will not do. [Applause.] 
According to that doctrine, if a man steals, 
and repents, and takes back the property, 
the repentance and the taking back of the 
property are two other crimes, if he is 
wholly depraved. It in an infamy. What 
else do they believe? The justification of 
the sinner by faith alone; not any works, 
just faith—believing something that you do 
not understand. Of course, God cannot 
afford to reward a man for believing any- 
thing that is reasonable; publicans and sin- 
ners believe what is reasonable; God re- 
wards you only for believing something 
that is unreasonable. If you believe some- 
thing that you know is not so, you are a 
saint. [Laughter.] But what else? They 
believe in the eternal blessedness of the 
righteous and in the eternal punishment of 
the wicked. Tidings of great joy! They 
are so good that they will not associate 
with Universalists; they will not associate 
with Scientists; they will only associate 
with those that believe that God so loved 
the world that He made up His mind to 
damn the most of us. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

But then they say to me, “What do you 
propose? You have torn down our hope, 
what do you propose to give in the place 
of it?” I have not torn it down; I have 
only endeavored to trample out the ignor- 
ant and cruel fires of Hell. I do not tear 
away the passage, “God will be merciful to 
the merciful.” I do not destroy the prom- 
ise, “If you will forgive others, God will 
forgive you.” [Applause.] I would not for 
anything blot out the faintest star that 
shines ity the horizon of human despair, 
nor in the horizon of human hope; but I 
will do what I can to get that infinite shad- 
ow out of the heart of man. [Loud ap- 
plause.] “What do you propose in place 
of this?” Well, in the first place, I propose 
good fellowship—good fellowship—good 
friends all round. No matter what we 
believe, shake hands, and say, “Let it go; 
that is your opinion, this is mine; let us 
be friends.” Science makes friends; relig- 
ion, superstition, make enemies. They say, 
belief is important; I say, no, actions are 
important; judge by deeds, not by creeds. 
Good fellowship! We have had too many 
of these solemn people. Whenever I see 
an exceedingly solemn man, I know he is 
an exceedingly stupid man. [Laughter.] 
No man of any humor ever founded a re- 
ligion—never. Humor sees both sides; 
while reason is the holy light, humor carries 
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_ of pain, you will never be quite as happy 
as though you hadn’t done that thing. [Ap- 


plause.] No forgiveness, eternal, inexor- 
able, everlasting justice—that is what I be- 
lieve in. And if it goes hard with me, I 
will stand it. [Laughter.] And I will 
stick to my logic; and I will bear it like 
a man. [Applause.] And I b 
in the gospel of liberty,—of giving to others 
what we claim. And I believe there is 
room everywhere for thought, and the more 
liberty you give away the more you will 
have. In liberty extravagance is economy. 
Let us be just, let us be generous to each 
other. I believe in the gospel of intelli- 
gence. That is the only lever capable of 


raising mankind. Intelligence must be the 


savior of the world. [Applause.] Humanity 
is the grand religion. And no God can 
put a man into Hell in another world who 

as made a little Heaven in this. [Ap- 
plause.] God cannot make miserable a man 
who has made somebody else happy. God 
cannot hate anybody who is capable of 
loving his neighbor. So I believe in this 
great gospel of generosity. Ah, but they 
say it won’t do. You must believe. I say 
no. My gospel of health will prolong life; 
my gospel of intelligence, my gospel of 
loving, my gospel of good fellowship will 
cover the world with happy homes. My 
doctrine will put carpets upon your floors, 
pictures upon your walls. My doctrine will 
put books upon your shelves, ideas in your 
mind. My doctrine will relieve the world 
of the abnormal monsters born of the ig- 
norance of superstition. My doctrine will 
give us health, wealth and happiness. That 
is what I want. That is what I believe in. 
[Applause.] Give us intelligence, and in a 
little while a man will find that he cannot 
steal without robbing himself; he will find 
that he cannot murder without assassinat- 
ing his own joy. He will find that every 
crime is a mistake. 


He will find that only that man carries a 
cross who does wrong, and that for the 
man who does right the cross changes into 
wings on his shoulders and bears him up- 
wards forever. He will find that intelli- 
gent self love embraces within its mighty 
arms all the human race. [Applause.] Ah, 
but they say to me, you take away immor- 
tality. I do not. If we are immortal, it 
is a fact in nature, We are not indebted 
to priests for it, nor to bibles for it, and 


| or not, it will not 
| It will be a fact in Nature, 


elieve, too, 
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it cannot be destroyed — 


| long as we love we wi 


when one dies, we will say we hope to 
again. Lapelesey And whether we 
e the work of theology. 
; I would not 
life, destroy one star of human 
ut I want it so, that when a poor | 


for m 
hope, 


woman rocks the cradle and sings a lulla- — 


by to the dimpled darling, she will not be | 
compelled to believe that ninety-nine 
chances in a hundred she is raising kindling 
wood for hell. [Laughter and applause.] 


One word at a time. That is my doc- 
trine. [Applause.] It is said in this Tes- 
tament, “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” And I say, sufficient unto each 
world is the evil thereof. And suppose, 
after all, that death does end all. Next to 
eternal joy, next to being forever with those 
we love and those who have loved us, next 
to that is to be wrapped in the dreamless 
drapery of eternal peace. [Applause.] 
Next to eternal life is eternal death. [Ap- 
plause.] Upon the shadowy shore of death 
the sea of troubles cast no wave. Eyes 
that have been curtained by the everlast- 
ing dark will never know again the touch 
of tears. Lips that have been touched by 
the eternal silence will never utter an- 
other word of grief. Hearts of dust do 
not break. The dead do not weep. And I 
rather think of those I have loved, and 
those I have lost, as having returned to 
earth, as having become a part of the ele- 
mental wealth of the world. I would 
rather think of them as unconscious dust. 


I would rather think of them as gurgling 
in the stream, floating in the cloud, burst- 
ing into light upon the shores of the world. 
I would rather think of them thus than to 
have even a suspicion that their souls had 
been clutched by an orthodox God. [Great 
applause.] But for me I will leave the 
dead where Nature leaves them, and what- 
ever flower of hope springs up in my heart 
T will cherish. But I cannot believe that 
there is any being in this universe who 
has created a soul for eternal pain, and I 
would rather that every God would go back 
to the eternal chaos, to the black and star- 
less night, than that just one soul should 
suffer eternal agony. [Great applause.] I 
have made up my mind that if there is a 
God He will be merciful to the merciful. 
Upon that rock I stand. [Applause.] That 
He will forgive the forgiving; upon that 
rock I stand. That every man should be 
true to himself, and that there is no world, 
no star, in which honesty is a crime; and 
upon that rock I stand. An honest man, a 
good, kind, sweet woman, or a happy child, 


has nothing to fear, neither in this world 
~ nor the world to come and upon that rock 
I stand. [Loud applause.] 

Col. Ingersoll was recalled, after he had 
left the stage, by the tumultuous applause 
of his auditors, who would not be satisfied 
until he had made his reappearance. The 
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| once more retired to the wings. 


| applause was redoubled as he again stepped 
in front of the footlights, acknowledged 


the compliment with bow and smile, and 
In a few 
minutes the great audience had dispersed 
and the theatre was deserted. 


FREE SPEECH AND AN HONEST BALLOT 


Great Issues of the Time. 30 / -™ 


Colonel Ingersoll made one of his most 
eloquent and impressive addresses last eve- 
ning before an immense audience in the 
Cooper Institute. The thousands who 
heard him were stirred as few other ora- 
tors in the country have power to stir 
their hearers. Almost every sentence was 
interrupted or rounded with applause or 
laughter. The speech was crammed with 
good things—sharp hits, lively sallies, rich 
humor and glowing with and=with appeals 
of a high order of eloquence. All the great 
questions of the campaign were considered. 
The orator first took up the suppression of 
free speech in the South; then he spoke of 
the importance of an honest ballot; the 
honest collection of the public revenue was 
then touched upon; the currency was next 
considered; the doctrine of State Sover- 
eignty was riddled; the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to protect every citizen was up- 
held; the importance of the protection of 
labor was presented, and in conclusion the 
claims of the candidates of the two parties 
to public support were reviewed in a 
masterly manner, 

Among those present were Collector Mer- 
ritt, Hugh Gardner, Edmund Stephenson, 
Samuel Wood, George A. Street, M. N. 
Heckscher, F. B. Thurber, E. R. Peck, H. 
S. Hart, James Seligman, Joseph Height, 
Hugh N. Camp, and D. Duncan Vail. 

Shortly after 7 o’clock Joseph Height 
called the meeting to order, and the Inger- 
soll Chicago Campaign Glee Club appeared 
on the platform. This club is composed of 
four men who have accompanied Colonel 
Ingersoll throughout his campaign tour. 


Their songs were much applauded. At half 
past 7 precisely the handsome, though some- 
what corpulent, figure of Colonel Ingersoll 
was seen struggling through the masses 
filling the background of the platform. The 
Colonel, who seemed as fresh and hearty 
as ever, in spite of his recent campaign 
experience, was accompanied by his wife 
and his daughter. 

His appearance called forth thunders of 
applause, which did not die away until 
several minutes had elapsed. These dem- 
onstrations elicited an acknowledgment 
from the Colonel which took the form of 
a bow, a slight wave of the hand and a 
quaint expression of countenance peculiar 
to the man, Mr. Camp arose and intro- 
duced him as the speaker for the evening.. 
Another cheer and then all was quiet. It 
is needless to say that almost every utter- 
ance had its accompaniment of applause. 
At one moment the orator convulsed his 
hearers with laughter, while another he 
drew tears into their eyes—and into those 
of men as well as women. His upholding 
of free speech which he considered a vital 
issue in, the present campaign, his advo- 
cacy of honest money, his attack of free 
trade, and in fact all the features of his 
powerful speech impressed his hearers 
deeply. 

COLONEL INGERSOLL’S SPEECH. 

Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: Years ago I 
made up my mind that there was no par-— 
ticular argument in slander. [Applause.] I 
made up my mind that for parties as well . 
as for individuals, honesty in the long run 
is the best policy. [Applause.] I made up 


‘a man’s honest thoughts, and I pro- 
pose tonight to tell sO exactly what I 

ink. [Applause.] nd it may be well 
enough, in the first place, for me to say 


_ plause.] I am the sole proprietor of my- 
self. [Laughter and applause.] No party, 
no organization, has any deed of trust on 
what little brains I have, and as long as 
I can get my part of the common air I am 
going to tell my honest thoughts. [Ap- 
plause.] One man in the right will finally 
get to be a majority, [Laughter.] I am 
not going to say a word tonight that every 
Democrat here will not know is true, and 
whatever he may say with his mouth, I 
will compel him in his heart to give three 
cheers. [Applause.] 


In the first place, I wish to admit that 
during the war there were hundreds of 
thousands of patriotic Democrats. I wish 
to admit that if it had not been for the 
‘War Democrats of the North, we never 
would have put down rebellion. [Ap- 
plause.] Let us be honest. I further ad- 
mit that had it not been for other than 
War Democrats there never would have 
been a rebellion to put down. [Great ap- 
plause.] War Democrats! Why did we 
call them War Democrats? Did you ever 
hear anybody talk about a war Republican? 
We spoke of War Democrats to distinguish 
them from those Democrats who were in 
favor of peace upon any terms. 

I also wish to admit that the Republican 
party is not absolutely perfect. [Laughter.] 
While I believe that it is the best party 
that ever existed [applause], while I be- 
lieve it has within its organization more 
heart, more brain, more patriotism than 
any other organization that ever existed 
beneath the sun, I still admit that it is not 
entirely perfect. I admit, in its great things, 
in its splendid efforts to preserve this na- 
tion, in its grand effort to keep our flag 
in heaven, in its magnificent effort to free 
four millions of slaves [applause], in its 
great and sublime efforts to save the finan- 
cial honor of this Nation, I admit that it 
has made some mistakes. In its great 
effort to do right it has sometimes by 
mistake done wrong. And I also wish to 
admit that the great Democratic party, in 
its effort to get office, has sometimes by 
mistake done right. [Laughter.] You see 
that I am inclined to be perfectly fair. 
[Applause and laughter.] 

I am going with the Republican party 
because it is going my way; but if it ever 
turns to the right or left, I intend to go 
straight ahead, 


th: the people were entitled to | 


that no party has a mortgage on me. [Ap-. 


In every government there is someth 
that ought to be preserved; in every go 
ernment there are many things that ought 
to be destroyed. Every good man, every 
patriot, every lover of 


the human race, 
wishes to preserve the good and destroy 


the bad; and every one in this audience 


who wishes to preserve the good, will go | 


with that section of our common country— 
with that party in our country that he hon- 
estly believes will preserve the good and 
destroy the bad. [Applause.] It takes a 
great deal of trouble to raise a good Re- 
publican. [Laughter.] 
labor. The republican party is the fault of 
all ages—of self-sacrifice and devotion. 
[Applause.] The republican party is born 
of every good thing that was ever done in 
this world. [Applause.] The republican 
party is the result of all martyrdom, of 
all heroic blood shed for the right, It is 
the blossom and fruit of the great world’s 
best endeavor. [Applause.] In order to 
make a Republican you have got to have 
schoolhouses. [Applause.] You have got to 
have newspapers and magazines. [Ap- 
plause.] A good Republican is the best fruit 
of civilization, of all there is of intelli- 
gence, of art, of music and of song. [Ap- 
plause.] If you want to make Democrats 
let them alone. [Laughter.] The Demo- 
cratic party is the settlings of this coun- 
try. [Laughter.] Nobody hoes weeds. No- 
body takes especial pains to raise dog fen- 
nel, and yet it grows under the very hoof 
of travel. The seeds are sown by acci- 
dent and gathered by chance. But if you 
want to raise wheat and corn you must 
plough the ground. You must defend and 
you must harvest the crop with infinite 
patience and toil. It is precisely that way 
—if you want to raise a good Republican 
you must work. If you wish to raise a 
Democrat give him wholesome neglect. 
[Laughter.] The Democratic party flatters 
the vices of mankind. That party says to 
the ignorant man, “you know enough.” It 
says to the vicious man, “you are good 
enough.” 

The Republican party says, “you must be 
better next year than you are this.” A 
man is a Republican because he loves some- 
thing. Most men are Democrats because 
they hate something. A Republican takes 
a man, as it were, by the collar and says, 
“you must do your best, you must climb 
the infinite hill of human progress as long 
as you live.” Now and then one gets tired. 
He says, “I have climbed enough, and so 
much better than I expected to do that 
I don’t wish to travel any further.” Now 
and then one gets tired and lets go all 
hold, and he rolls down to the very bottom, 


It is a vast deal of © 
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and as he strikes the mud he springs upon 
his feet transfigured, and says: “Hurrah 
for Hancock.” [Great laughter.] 

There are things in this Government that 
I wish to preserve, and there are things 
that I wish to destroy; and in order to con- 
vince you that you ought to go the way 
that IT am going, it is only fair that I 
give you my reasons. This is a Republic 
founded upon intelligence and the_patriot- 
ism of the people, and in every Republic 
it is absolutely necessary that there should 
be free speech. [“Good,” “good,” and ap- 
plause.] Free speech is the gem of the hu- 
man soul, Words are the bodies or thought, 
and liberty gives to those words wings, and 
the whole intellectual heavens are filled 
with thought. [Applause.}] In a Republic 
every individual has right to the general 
ear. Ina Republic every man has the right 
to give his reasons for the course he pur- 
sues to all his fellow citizens, and when 
you say that a man shall not speak, you 
also say that others shall not hear. When 
you say a man shall not express his honest 
thought you say his fellow-citizens shall be 
deprived of honest thoughts; for of what 
use is it to allow the attorney for the de- 
fendant to address the jury if the jury has 
been bought? Of what use is it to allow 
the jury, if they bring in a verdict of “not 
guilty,” if the defendant is to be hung by 
a mob? I ask you tonight, is not every 
solitary man here in favor of free speech? 
Is there a solitary Democrat here who 
dares say he is not in favor of free speech? 
In what part of the country are the lips 
of thought free—in the South or in the 
North? What section of our country can 
you trust the inestimable gem of free 
speech with? Can you trust it to the gen- 
tlemen of Mississippi or to the gentlemen 
of Massachusetts? Can you trust it to 
Alabama or to New York? Can you trust 
it to the South or can you trust it to the 
great and splendid North? Honor bright 
{laughter], honor bright, is there any free- 
dom of speech in the South? There never 
was and and there is none tonight—and 
let me tell you why. 

They had the institution of human slav- 
ery in the South, which could not be de- 
fended at the bar of public reason. It 
was an institution that could not be de- 
fended in the high forum of human con- 
science. No man could stand there and 
defend the right to rob the cradle—none 
to defend the right to sell the babe from 
the breast of the agonized mother—none 
to defend the claim that lashes on a bare 
back are a legal-tender for labor per- 
formed. Every man that lived upon the 
unpaid labor of another knew im his heart 


‘OUR 


that he was a thief. [Applause.] And for 


| that reason he did not wish to discuss that 


question. [Laughter.] Thereupon the in- 


| stitution of slavery said, “You shall not 


speak; you shall not reason,” and the lips 


| of free thought were manacled. You know 


it. Every one of you. [Laughter.] Every 
Democrat knows it as well as every Re- 
publican. There never was free speech in 
the South, 

And what has been the result? And al- 
low me to admit right here, because I want 
to ‘be fair, there are thousands and thou- 
sands of most excellent people in the South 
—thousands of them, There are hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands there who would 
like to vote the Republican ticket. [Ap- 
plause.] And whenever there is free speech 
there and whenever there is a free ballot 
there, they will vote the Republican ticket. 
[Great applause.] I say again, there are 


hundreds of thousands of good people in 


the South; but the institution of human 
slavery prevented free speech, and it is a 
splendid fact in nature that you cannot 
put chains upon the limbs of others with- 
out putting corresponding manacles upon 
your own brain. [Applause.] When the 
South enslaved the negro, it also enslaved 
itself and the result was an _ intellectual 
desert. No book has been produced, with 
one exception, that has added to the knowl- 
edge of mankind; no paper, no magazine, 
no poet, no philosopher, no philanthropist, 
was ever raised in that desert. [Great ap- 
plause.] Now and then some one protested 
against that infamous institution, and he 
came as near being a philosopher as the 
society in which he lived permitted. 
[Laughter.] Why is it that New England, 
a rock-clad land, blossoms like a rose? 
Why is it thatt New York is the Empire 
State of the great Union? I will tell you. 
Because you have been permitted to trade 
in ideas. Because the lips of speech have 
been absolutely free for twenty years. We 
never had free speech in any State in this 
Union until the Republican party was born. 
[Applause.] That party was rocked in the 
cradle of intellectual liberty, and that is 
the reason I say it is the best party that 
ever existed in the wide, wide world. [Ap- 
plause.] I want to preserve free speech, 
and, as an honest man, I look about me: 
“How can I best preserve it?” By giving 
it to the South or North: to the Demo- 
cracy or the Republican party. And I am 
bound, as an honest man, to say free speech 
is safest with the earliest defenders. [Ap- 
plause.] Where is there such a thing as a 
Republican mob to prevent the expression 
of an honest thought; where? The people 
of the South are allowed to come to the 


-to be ashamed of that. 


‘h; ee ‘are elitirai to express their 
itiments upon every stump in the great 
st, the great. West and the great Middle 
States ; they go to Maine, to Vermont, and 
to all our States, and they are allowed to 


speak, and we give them a respectful hear- 
ing, and the meanest thing we do is to 
answer their argument. 


[Applause. ] 

I say tonight that we ought to have the 
same_liberty to discuss these question in 
the South that Southerners have in the 
North. And I say more than that, the 
Democrats of the North ought to compel 
the Democrats of the South to treat the 
Republicans of the South as well is the 
Republicans of the North treat them. [Ap- 
plause.] We treat the Democrats well in the 
North [laughter]; we treat them like gen- 
tlemen in the North; and yet they go in 
partnership with the Democracy of the 
South, knowing that the Democracy of the 
South’ will not treat Republicans in that 
section with fairness. A Democrat ought 
If my friends 
will not treat other people as well as the 
friends of the other people treat me, I'll 
swap friends, [Applause and laughter.] 

First, then, I am in favor of free speech, 
and I am going with that section of my 
country that believes in free speech; I am 
going with that party that has always up- 
held that sacred right. When you stop free 
speech, when you say that a thought shall 
die in the womb of the brain,—why, it 
would have the same effect upon the in- 
tellectual world that to stop springs at 
their sources would have upon the phys- 
ical world. Stop the springs at their 
sources and they cease to gurgle, the 
streams cease to murmur, and the great 
rivers cease rushing to the embrace of the 
sea. So you stop thought. Stop thought in 
the brain in which it is born, and theory 
dies; and the great ocean of knowledge to 
which all should be permitted to contribute, 
and from which all should be allowed to 
draw, becomes a vast desert of ignorance. 
[ Applause. ] 

I have always said; and I say again, that 
the more liberty there is given away, the 
more you have. There is room in this 
world for us all; there is room enough for 
all of our thoughts ; out upon the intel- 
lectual sea there is room for every sail, 
and in the intellectual air there is space 
for every wing. [Applause.] A man that 
exercises a right that he will not give to 
others is a barbarian. A State that does 
not allow free speech is uncivilized, and 
is a disgrace to the American Union. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I am not only in favor of free speech, 


but I am also in favor of an absolutely hon- 


est ballot. There is one king im this coun- _ 
try; there is one iat tea there is one su-— 
preme Czar; and that is the, legally ex- 

pressed will of a majority of the people. 


[Applause.] The man who casts an ille- 

gal vote, man who refuses to count a 

legal vote nit the fountain of power, | 
| poisons spring of justice, an 


traitor to the only king in this land. The 
Government is upon the edge of Mexican- 
ization through fraudulent voting. The bal- 
lot-box is the throne of America; the bal- 
lot-box is the ark of the covenant. Un- 
less we see to it that every man has a 
right to vote votes, and unless we see to 
it that every honest vote is counted, the 
days of this Republic are numbered. 
When you suspect that a Congressman is 
not elected; when you suspect that a judge 
upon the bench holds his place by fraud, 
then the people will hold the law in con- 
tempt and will laugh at the decisions of 
courts, and then come revolution and chaos. 
It is the duty of every good man to see 
to it that the ballot-box is kept absolutely 
pure. It is the duty of every patriot 
whether he is a Democrat or Republican— 
and I want to further admit that I be- 
lieve a large majority of Democrats are 
honest in their opinions, and I know that 
all Republicans must be honest in their 
opinions. [Applause.] It is the duty, then 
of all honest men of both parties to see to 
it that only honest votes are cast and 
counted. Now, honor bright, which section 
of this Union’ can you trust the ballot-box 
with? Honor bright, can you trust it with 
the masked murderers who rode in the 
darkness of night to the hut of the freed- 
man and shot him down, notwithstanding 
the supplication of his wife and the tears 
of his babe? Can you trust it to the men 
who since the close of our war have killed 
more men, sitnply because those men wished 
to vote, simply because they wished to 
exercise a right with which they had been 
clothed by the sublime heroism of the 
North—who have killed more men than 
were killed on both sides during the War 
of 1812; than were killed on both sides in 
both wars? Can you trust them? Can you 
trust the gentlemen who invented the tis- 
sue-ballot? [Laughter.] Do you wish to 
put the ballot-box in the keeping of the 
shot-gun, of the White Liners, of the Ku 
Klux? Do you wish to put the ballot-box 
in the keeping of men who openly swear 
that they will not be ruled by a majority 
of American citizens if a portion of that 
majority is made of black men? [Ap- 
plause.}] And J want to tell you right here 
T like a black man who loves this country 
better than I do a white man who hates 


iggaes = 


it. [Applause.] I think more of a black 
man who fought for our flag than for any 
white man who endeavored to tear it out 
of heaven! [Applause.] I like black friends 
better than white enemies. [Applause.] 
And I think more of a man black outside 
and white inside than I do of one white 
outside and black inside. [Applause.] 

I say, can you trust the ballot-box to the 
Democratic party? Read the history of the 
State of New York! Read the history of 
this great and magnificent city—the Queen 
of the Atlantic—read her history and tell 
us whether you can implicitly trust Demo- 
cratic returns? [Laughter.] Honor bright! 
[Laughter.] 

I am not only, then, for free speech, but 
I am for an honest ballot; and in order that 
you may have. no doubt left upon your mind 
as to which party is in favor of an honest 
vote I will call your attention to this strik- 
ng fact. Every law that has been passed 
in every State of this Union for twenty 
long years, the object of which was to 
guard the American ballot-box, has been 
passed by the Republican party [applause], 
and in every State where the Republican 
party has introduced such a bill for the 
purpose of making it a law; in every State 
where such a bill has been defeated it has 
‘heen defeated by the Democratic party. 
[Applause.] That ought to satisfy any rea- 
sonable man to satiety. 

I am not only in favor of free speech 
and an honest ballot-box, but I am in favor 
of collecting and disbursing the revenues 
of the United States. I want plenty of 
money to collect and pay the interest on 
our debt. I want plenty of money to pay 
our debt and to preserve the financial hon- 
or of the United States. [Applause.] I 
want money enough to be collected to pay 
pensions to widows and orphans and to 
wounded soldiers. [Applause.] And the 
question is what section in this country can 
you trust to collect and disburse that rev- 
enue. Let us be honest about it. [Laugh- 
ter.] What section can you trust? In the 
last four years we have collected $467,000 
of the internal revenue taxes. We have 
collected principally from taxes upon high 
wines and tobacco, $468,000,000, and in 
those four years we have seized, libelled 
and destroyed in the Southern States 3,874 
illicit distilleries. And during the same 
time the Southern people have shot to 
death twenty-five revente officers and 
wounded fifty-five others, and the only of- 
fense that the wounded dead committed 
was an honest effort to collect the rev- 
enues of this country. [Applause.] Recol- 
lect it—don’t you forget it. [Laughter.] 
And in several Southern States today every 
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revenue collector or officer connected with 
the revenue is furnished by the Internal 
Revenue Department with a breech-loading 
rifle and a pair of revolvers, simply for 
the purpose of collecting the revenue. I 


| don’t feel like trusting such people to col- 


lect the revenue of my Government. 


During the same four years we have ar- 
rested and indicted 7,084 Southern Demo- 
crats for endeavoring to defraud the rev- 
enue of the United States, Recollect—3,874 
distilleries seized, 25 revenue officers killed, 

5 wounded, and 7,084 Democrats arrested. 
[Applause.] Can we trust them? 


The State of Alabama in its last Demo- 
cratic Convention passed a resolution that 
no man should be tried in a Federal Court 
for a violation of the revenue law—that he 
should be tried in a State Court. [Laugh- 
ter.] Think of it—he should be tried in 
a State Court! Let me tell you how it will . 
come out if we trust the Southern States 
to collect this revenue. A couple of Meth- 
odist ministers had been holding a revival 
for a few weeks; one said to the other that 
he thought it time to take up a collection. 
When the hat was returned he found in it 
pieces of slate pencils and nails and but- 
tons, but not a single solitary cent [laugh- 
ter]—not one—and his brother minister got 
up and looked at the contribution, and he 
said, “Let us thank God!” [Laughter.] 
And the owner of the hat said, “What for?” 
And the brother replied, “Because you got 
your hat back.” [Roars of laughter and 
applause.] If we trust the South we won’t 
get our hat back. [Laughter and cheers.] 

I am next in favor of honest money. I 
am in favor of gold and silver, and paper 
with gold and siiver behind it. [Applause.] 
I believe in silver, because it is one of the 
greatest of American products, and I am in 
favor of anything that will add to the value 
of American product. [Applause.] But I 
want a silver dollar worth a gold dollar, 
even if you make it or have to make it four 
feet in diameter. [Great laughter.] No 
Government can afford to be a clipper of 
coin. [Applause.] A great Republic cannot 
afford to stamp a lie upon silver or gold. 
[Great applause.] Honest money, an hon- 
est people, an honest Nation. [Renewed 
applause.] When our money is only worth 
80 cents on the dollar, we feel 20 per cent 
below par. [Great laughter.] When our 
money is good we feel good. When our 
money 1s at par that is where we are. 
[Applause and laughter.}] I am a profound 
believer in the doctrine that for nations 
as well as men, honesty is the best, al- 
ways, everywhere and forever. [Tremen- 
dous applause.) 


without seeing a dollar. 


ion of this country, what party 
1 est money—honor bright— 

bright? [Laughter.] 
that during the war we had plenty 
money. I never saw it. I lived years 
I saw promises 


for dollars, but not dollars, LApplause.} 
And the greenback, unless you 


ave the 
gold behind it, is no more a dollar than a 
bill of fare is a dinner. [Great laughter.] 
You cannot make a paper dollar without 
taking a dollars’ worth of paper. We must 
have paper that represents money. I want 
it issued by the Government, and I want 
behind every one of these dollars either a 
gold or silver dollar, so that every green- 
back under the flag can lift up its hand 
and swear, “I know that my -redeemer 
liveth.” [Great laughter.] 

When we were running into debt, thou- 
sands of people mistook that for prosper- 
ity, and when we began paying they re- 
garded it as adversity. [Laughter.] Of 
course we had plenty when we bought on 
credit. No man has ever starved when his 
credit was good, if there were no famine 
in that country. [Laughter.] As long as 
we buy on credit we shall have enough. 
The trouble commences when the pay-day 
arrives. [Laughter.] And I do not wonder 
that after the war thousands of people 
said, “let us have another inflation.” What 
party said, “No, we must pay the promise 
made in war?” [Great applause.] Honor 
bright! The Democratic party had once 
been a hard money party, but it drifted 
from its metallic moorings and floated off 
in the ocean of inflation, and you know 
it! [Laughter.] They said, “Give us more 
money,” and every man that had bought on 
credit and owed a little something on what 
he had purchased, when the property went 
down, he commenced crying, or many of 
them did, for inflation. I understand it. 
A man, eg chre a piece of ae for 

6,000; paid $5, on it; gave a mortgage 
a $1,000, and suddenly in 1873, found 
that the land would not pay the other 
thousand. The land had resumed. [Much 
laughter.] And then he said, looking lugub- 
riously at his note and mortgage, “I want 
another inflation.” And I never heard a 
man call for it that did not also say, “If 
it ever comes, and I don’t unload, you may 
shoot me.” [Great laughter.] : 2 

It was very much as it is sometimes in 
playing poker, and I make this comparison 
knowing that hardly a person here will un- 
derstand it. [Great laughter. A voice— 
“Honor bright!” Renewed laughter.] I 
have been told [laughter] that along to- 
ward morning [laughter] the man that is 
ahead suddenly says, “I have got to go 


I have been 


home, [Great laughter.] The fact is, my 
wife is not well.” [Great laughter.] And 
the fellow who is behind says, “Let us 
have another deal.” ([Laughter.] I have 


my opinion of a fellow that will jump the 


game. And so it was in the hard times 


of 1873. They said: “Give us another deal; 


let us get our driftwood back into the 
centre of the stream.” And they cried 
out for more money. But the republican 
party said: “We do want more money, 
but no more promises. We have got to 
pay this first and if we start out again 
upon that wide sea of promise we may 
never touch the shore.” [Applause.] 

A thousand theories were born of want; 
a thousand theories were born of the fer- 
tile brain of trouble; and these people said 
after all: “What is money? why it is noth- 
ing but a measure of value, just the same 
as a half bushel or yardstick.” True. And 
consequently it makes no difference wheth- 
er your half bushel is of wood, or gold, 
or silver or paper; and it makes no differ- 
ence whether your yardstick is gold or 
paper. But the trouble about that state- 
ment is this: A half bushel is not a meas- 
ure of value; it is a measure of quantity, 
and it measures rubies, diamonds and 
pearls, precisely the same as corn and 
wheat. The yardstick is not a measure of 
value; iff is a measure of length, and it 
measures lace, worth $100 a yard, precisely 
as it does cent tape. And another reason 
why it makes no difference to the pur- 
chaser whether the half bushel is gold or 
silver, or whether the yard-stick is gold or 
paper, you don’t buy the yard-stick; you 
don’t get the half bushel in the trade. And 
if it was so with money—if the people that 
had the money at the start of the trade, 
kept it after the consummation of the 
bargain—then it wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence what you made your money of. But 
the trouble is the money changes hands. 
And let me say tonight, money is a thing— 
it is a product of nature—and you can no 
more make a “fiat” dollar than you can 
made a fiat star. I am in favor of honest 
money. Free speech is the brain of the 
Republic; an honest ballot is the breath 
of its life, and honest money is the blood 
that courses through its veins. [Applause.] 

If I am fortunate enough to leave a dol- 
lar when I die, I want it to be a good one; 
T don’t wish to have it turn to ashes in the 
hands of widowhood, or become a Demo- 
cratic broken promise in the pocket of the 
orphan; I want it money. I saw not long 
ago a piece of gold bearing the stamp of 
the Roman Empire. That Empire is dust, 
and over it has been thrown the mantle 
of oblivion, but that piece of gold is as 


good as though Julius Caesar were still 
riding at the head of the Roman Legion. 
[Applause.] I want money that will out- 
live the Democratic party. They told us— 
and they were honest about it—they said, 
“when we have plenty of money, we are 
prosperous.” And I said: “When we are 
prosperous, then we have credit, and, credit 
inflates the currency. Whenever a man 
buys a pound of sugar and says, “Charge 
it,’ he inflates the currency, whenever his 
word takes the place of money, he inflates 
the currency. The consequence is that when 
we are prosperous, credit takes the place 
of money, and we have what we call 
“plenty.” Bnt you cannot increase pros- 
perity simply by using promises to pay. 
Suppose you should come to a river that 
was about dry, and there you would see 
the ferryboat, and the gentleman who kept 


the ferry, high on the sand, and the cracks | 


all opening in the sun filled with loose 
oakum, looking like an average Democratic 
mouth listening to a Constitutional argu- 
ment, and you should say to him: “How is 
business?” [Applause and laughter.] And 
he would say, “Dull.” And then you would 
say to him, “Now, what you want is more 
boat.” He would probably answer, “If I 
had a little more water I could get along 
with this one.” [Laughter.] 

But I want to be fair [laughter], and 
I wish tonight to return my thanks to the 
Democratic party. You did a great and 
splendid work. You went all over the 
United States and you said upon every 
stump that a greenback was better than 
gold. You said, “We have at last found 
the money of a poor man. Gold loves the 
rich; gold haunts banks and safes and 
vaults; but we have got money that will 
go around inquiring for a man that is dead 
broke. [Great laughter.] We have finally 
found money that will stay in a pocket 
with holes in it, [Laughter.] But after 
all, do you know that money is the most 
social thing in this world? [Laughter.] 
Tf a fellow has got $1 in his pocket, and 
he meets another with two, do you know 
that dollar is absolutely homesick until he 
gets where the other two are? [Laugh- 
ter.] And yet the Greenbackers told us 
that they had finally invented money that 
would be the poor man’s friend. They said, 
“It is better than gold, better than silver,” 
and they got so many men to believe it 
that when we resumed and said, “Here is 
your gold for your greenback,” the fel- 
lows who had the greenback said “We don’t 
want it. The greenbacks are good enough 
for us.” Do you know, if they had wanted 
it we could not give it to them. [Laugh- 
ter.] And so I return my thanks to the 
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that the Republican party resumed. 


Greenback party. But allow me to say in 


this connection, the days of their useful- 
ness have passed forever. 


Now, I ‘am not foolish enough to i 

am 
not silly enough to say that John Sherman 
resumed. But I will tell you what I do 


| say. I say that every man who raised a 
| bushel of corn or a bushel of wheat or a 


pound of beef or pork helped to resume. 
[Applause.] I say that the gentle rain and 
loving dew helped: to resume. The soil of 
the United States impregnated by the lov- 
ing sun helped to resume. The men that 
dug the coal and the iron and the silver 
and the copper and the gold helped to re- 
sume. And the men upon whose fore- 
heads fell the light of furnaces helped to 
resume. And the sailors who fought with 
the waves of the seas helped to resume. 

I admit tonight that the Democrats 
earned their share of the money to resume - 
with. All I claim in God’s world is that 
the Republican party furnished the honesty 
to pay it over. [Great applause.] That is 
what I claim; and the Republican party 
set the day, and the Republican party 
worked to fill the promise. That is what I 
say. And had it not been for the Repub- 
lican party this nation would have been 
financially dishonored. [Applause.] I am 
for honest money, and I am for the pay- 
ment of every dollar of our debt, and so 
is every Democrat now, I take it. But 
what did you say a little while ago? Did 
you say we could resume? No; you swore 
we could not, and you swore our bonds 
would be worthless as the withered leaves 
of winter. And now, when a Democrat 
goes to England and sees an American four 
per cent quoted at 110 he kind of swells 
up [laughter], and he says: “That’s the 
kind of a man I am.” [Great laughter.] 
In that country he pretends he was a Re- 
publican in this. And I don’t blame him. 
And I don’t begrudge him enjoying re- 
spectability when away from home. [Laugh- 
ter.] The Republican party is entitled to 
the credit for keeping this Nation grandly 
and splendidly honest. [Applause.] I say, 
the Republican party is entitled to the 
credit of preserving the honor of this Na- 
tion. [Applause.] 

In 1873 came the crash, and all the lan- ¥ 
guages of the world cannot describe the 
agonies suffered by the American people / 
from 1873 to 1879. A man who thought * 
he was a millionaire came to poverty; he 
found his stocks and bonds ashes in the 
paralytic hand of old age. Men who ex- 
pected to have lived all their lives in the 
sunshine of joy found themselves beggars 
and paupers. The great factories were 


’ 


workmen were demoralized, and 
ls of the United States were filled 
tramps. In the hovel of the poor and 
palace of the rich came the serpent of 
ptation and whispered in the American 


ear the terrible word “Repudiation.” But 
ve said, “No; we will | 
Appl 


the Republican pa 
pay every dollar. ause.] No; we 
have started toward the shining goal of 
resumption and we never will turn back.” 
[Applause.] _ And the Republican party 


_ struggled until it had the happiness of see- 


ing upon the broad shining forehead of 
American labor the words “Financial 
[Applause.] 


Honor.” 
The Republican party struggled until 
every paper promise was as good as gold. 


[Applause.] And the moment we got back 
to gold then we commenced to rise again. 
We could not jump up until our feet 
touched something that they pressed 
against. And from that moment to this 
we have been going, going, going higher 
and higher, more prosperous every hour. 
[Applause.] And now they say, “Let us 
have a change.” [Laughter.] When I am 
sick I want a change; when I am poor I 
want a change; and if I were a Democrat 
I would have a personal change. [Laugh- 
ter.] We are prosperous today, and must 
keep so. We are back to gold and silver. 
Let us stay there; and let us stay with 
the party that brought us there. [“Good,” 
“good,” and applause.] 

Now, I am not only in favor of free 
speech and an honest ballot-box and an 
honest collector of the revenue of the 
United States and an honest money, but 
I am in favor of the idea of the great and 
splendid truth that this is a Nation one 
and indivisible. [Great applause.] I deny 
that we are a confederacy bound together 
with ropes of cloud and chains of mist. 
This is a Nation, and every man in it owes 
his first allegiance to the grand old flag 
for which more brave blood was, shed 
than for any other flag that waves in the 
sight of heaven. [Great applause.] 

The Southern people say this is a con- 
federacy and they are honest in it. They 
fought for it, they believed it. They be- 
lieve in the doctrine of State Sovereignty, 
and many Democrats of the North believe 
in the same doctrine. No less a man than 
Horatio Seymour—standing, it may be, at 
the head of Democratic statesmen—said, 
if he has been correctly reported, ony the 
other day, that he despised the word 
“nation” I bless that word. [Applause.] 
I owe my first allegiance to that Nation, 
and it owes its first protection to me. 
{Great applause.] I am talking here tonight 
not because I am protected by the flag of 


New York. I would not know that flag 
if I should see it. [Laughter.] 4 am talk- 
ing here and have the right to talk here 
because the flag of my country is above 
us. [Applause.] I have the same right as _ 


though 

platform. 
cause it is a part of my country. I am 
proud of my country because it has got 
such as State as New York in it [great 
applause], and I will be prouder of New 
York on a week from next Tuesday, than 
ever before in my life. [Great cheering.] 


had been born upon this very 


I despise the doctrine of State Sovereignty. — 


I believe in the rights of the States, but 
not in the sovereignty of the States. States 
are political conveniences. Rising above 
States as the Alps above valleys are the 
rights of man. Rising above the rights of 
the Government even in this Nation are 
the sublime rights of the people. [Loud 
applause.] Governments are good only so 
long as they protect human rights. But 
the rights of a man never should be sac- 
rificed upon the altar of the State or upon 
the altar of the Nation. [Applause.] 

Let' me tell you a few objections that I 
have got to State Sovereignty. That doc- 
trine has never been appealed to for any 
good. The first time it was appealed was 
when our Constitution was made. And the 
object then was to keep the slave trade open 
until the year 1808. The object then was 
to make the sea the highway of piracy— 
the object then was to allow American 
citizens to go into the business of selling 
men and women and children, and feed 
their cargo to the sharks of the sea, and 
the sharks of the sea were as merciful as 
they. That was the first time that the 
appeal to the doctrine of State Sovereignty 
was made, and the next time was for the 
purpose of keeping alive the interests of 
slave trade, so that a gentleman in Vir- 
ginia could sell his slave to the rice and 
cotton plantations of the South. Think of 
it! It was made so they could rob the 
cradle in the name of law. Think of it! 
Think of it! And the next time they ap- 
pealed to the doctrine of State Sovereign- 
ty was in favor of the fugitive slave law— 
a law that made a bloodhound of every 
Northern man; that made chastity a crime. 
A law that made love a State prison of- 
fense; that branded the forehead of char- 
ity as if it were a felon. Think of it! A 
law that, if a woman ninety-nine one-hun- 
dreths white had escaped from slavery, had 
traversed forests, had been torn by briars, 
had crossed rivers, had travelled at night 
and in darkness, and had finally got within 
one step of free soil with the whole light 
of the North star shining in her tear-filled 


I am proud of New York be- st 


eyes, with her little babe on her withered 
bosom—a law that declared it the duty of 
Northern men to clutch that woman and 
turn her back to the domination of the 
hound and lash, [Tremendous applause.] 
I have no respect for any man_ living or 
dead who voted for that law. I have no 
respect for any man who would carry 1 
out. I never had. : 
The next time they appealed to the doc- 
trine of State Sovereignty was to increase 
the area of human slavery so that the 
bloodhound with clots of blood dropping 
from his loosq and hanging jaws, might 
traverse the billowy plains of Kansas. 
Think of it! The Democratic party then 
said the Federal Government had a right 
to cross the State line. And the next 
time they appealed to that infamous doc- 
trine was in defense of secession and trea- 
son; a doctrine that cost us six thousand 
millions of dollars; a doctrine that cost 
four hundred thousand lives; a doctrine 
that filled our country with widows, our 
homes with orphans. And I tell you the 
doctrine of State Sovereignty is the viper 
in the bosom of this Republic, and if we 
do not kill this viper it will kill us) [Long 
and continued applause.] 
The Democrats tell us that in the olden 
time the Federal Government had a right 
to cross a State line to put shackles upon 
the limbs of men. It had a right to cross 
a State line to trample upon the rights of 
human beings, but now it has no right to 
cross those lines upon an errand of mercy 
or justice. We are told that now, when 
the Federal Government wishes to protect 
a citizen, a State line rises like a Chinese 
wall, and the sword of Federal power 
turns to air the moment it touches one of 
those lines. I deny it and I despise, 
abhor and execrate the doctrine of State 
Sovereignty. [Applause.] The Democrats 
tell us if we wish to be protected by the 
Federal Government we must leave home. 
{Laughter.] I wish they would try it [ap- 
plause] for about ten days. [Great laugh- 
ter.]| They say the Federal Government 
can defend a citizen in England, France, 
Spain or Germany, but cannot defend a 
child of the Republic sitting around the 
family hearth. I deny it. A Government 
that cannot protect its citizens at home is 
winfit to be called a Government. [Ap- 
plause.] I want a Government with an arm 
long enough and a sword sharp enough to 
cut down treason wherever it may raise 
its serpent head. [Applause] I want a 
Government that will protect a freedman, 
standing by his little log hut, with the same 
efficiency that it would protect Vanderbilt 
tring in a palace of marble and gold. [Ap- 
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| manhood 
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plause.] Humanity is a sacred thing, and 
is a thing to be preserved. Let 
us look at it. For instance, here is a war, 
and the Federal Government says to a 
man, “We want you,” and he says, “No, 
I don’t want to go,” and then they put a 
lot of pieces of paper in a wheel and on 
one of those pieces is his name and an- 
other man turns the crank, and then they 
pull it out and there is his name, and they 
say, “Come,” and so he goes. [Laughter.] 
And they stand him in front of the brazen- 
throated guns; they make-him fight for his 
native land, and when the war is over he 
goes home and he finds the war has been 
unpopular in his neighborhood, and they 
tramp upon his rights, and he says to the 
Federal Government, “Protect me.” And 
he says to that Government, “I owe my al- 
legiance to you. You must protect me.” 
What will you say of that Government if it 
says to him, “You must look to your State 
for protection.” “Ah, but,” he says, “my 
State is the very power trampling upon me,” 
and, of course, the robber is not going to 
send for the police. [Applause.] It is the 
duty of the Government to defend even its 
drafted men; and if that is the duty of the 
Government, what shall I say of the volun- 
teer, who for one moment holds his. wife in 
a tremulous and agonized embrace, kisses 
his children, shoulders his musket, goes to 
the field, and says, “Here I am, ready to 
die for my native land.” [A voice: “Good.” ] 
A nation that will not defend its volunteer 
defenders is a disgrace to the man of this 
world. A flag that will not protect us pro- 
tectors is a dirty rag that contaminates the 
air in which it waves. [Applause.] This 
is a Nation. Free speech is the brain of the 
Republic; an honest ballot is the breath of 
its life; honest money is the blood of its 
veins; and the idea of nationality is its 
great beating, throbbing heart. [Applatise.] 
I am for a nation. And yet the Democrats 
tell me that it is dangerous to have central- 
ized power. How would you have it? I 
believe in the localization of power, I be- 
lieve in having enough of it localized in one 
place to be effectively used; I believe in a 
localization of brain. I suppose Democrats 
would like to have it spread all over your 
body. [Applause and laughter.] 
PROTECTING AMERICAN LABOR. 


There is another thing in which I believe; 
I believe in the protection of American la- 
bor. The hand that holds Aladdin’s lamp 
must be the hand of toil, This nation rests 
upon the shoulders of its workers, and I 
want the American laboring man to have 
enough to wear; I want him to have 
enough to eat; I want him to have some- 
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labor. 


‘the ordinary misfortunes of life; 
it him to have the pleasure of seeing 
wife well dressed; I want him to see 
few blue ribbons fluttering about his 
children; I want him to see the flags of 


health flying in their beautiful cheeks; I 
- want him to feel that this is his country, 


and the shield of protection is above his 
[Applause. ] 

_ And I will tell you why I am for protec- 
tion, too. If we were all farmers we would 


: be stupid. If we were all shoemakers we 


would be stupid. If we all followed one 
business, no matter what it was, we would 
become stupid.. Protection to American 
labor diversifies American industry, and to 
have it diversified touches and develops 
every part of the human brain. Protection 
protects integrity; it protects intelligence; 
and protection raises sense; and by protec- 
tion we have greater men and better look- 
ing women and healthier children. [Ap- 
plause.] Free trade means that our laborer 
1s upon an equality with the poorest paid 
labor of this world. And allow me to tell 
you that for an empty stomach, “Hurrah 
for Hancock” is a poor consolation. 
(Laughter.] I do not thing much of a gov- 
ernment where the people do not have 
enough to eat. [Applause.}] I am a mate- 
rialist to that extent; I want some thing to 
eat. I have been in countries where the 
laboring man had meat once a year; some- 
times twice—Christmas and Easter. And I 
have seen women carrying upon their heads 
a burden that no man in the audience could 
carry, and at the same time knitting busily 
with both hands, and those women lived 
without meat; and when I thought of the 
American laborer, I said to myself, “After 
all, my country is the best in the world.” 
{Applause.] And when I came back to the 
sea and saw the old flag flying in the air 
it seemed to me as though the air from 
pure joy had burst into blossom. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Labor has more to eat and more to wear 
in the United States than in any other land 
of this earth. [Applause.] I want Amer- 
ica to produce everything that Americans 
need. I want it so if the whole world 
should declare war against us, so if we 
were surrounded by walls of cannons and 
bayonets and swords, we could supply all 
our human wants in and of ourselves. [Ap- 
plause.] I want to live to see the Ameri- 
can woman dressed in American silk; the 
American man in everything from hat to 
boots produced in America [applause], by 
the cunning hand of the American toil. I 
want to see workingmen have a good 
house, painted white, grass in the front 
yard, carpets on its floors, pictures an the 


wall. [Applause.] I want to see him a 
man feeling that he is a king by the di- 


vine right of living in the Republic. [Ap- 
plause, 
little bit a king, you know. Every man 
here is a part of the sovereign power. 


Every man wears a little of purple; every | 


man has a little of crown and a little of 
sceptre; and every man that will sell his 
vote for money or be ruled by prejudice 
is unfit to be an American citizen. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I believe in American labor, and I tell 
you why. 
that we had produced in the United States 
of America one million tons of rails, How 
much are they worth? Sixty dollars a ton. 
In other words, the million tons are worth 

000,000. How much is a ton of iron 
worth in the ground? Twenty-five cents. 
American labor takes 25 cents of iron in 
the ground and adds to it $59.75. [Ap- 
plause.] One million tons of rails, and 
the raw material not worth $24,000. We 
build a ship in the United States worth 
$500,000, and the value of the ore in the 
earth, of the trees in the great forest, of 
all that enters into the composition of 
that ship bringing $500,000 in gold is only 

,000; $480,000 by American labor 
American muscle, coined into gold; Amer- 
ican brains made a legal-tender the world 
around. [Applause.] 

I propose to stand by the Nation, I want 
the furnaces kept hot. I want the sky to 
be filled with the smoke of American in- 
eh and upon that cloud of smoke will 
rest forever the bow of perpetual promise. 
[“Good,” “good;” great cheers.] That is 
what I am for. [A voice—‘So are we 
all.”] Yes, sir. [Laughter.] Where did 
this doctrine of a tariff for revenue come 
from? From the South. The South would 
like to stab the prosperity of the North. 
They had rather trade with Old England 
than with New England. They had rather 
trade with the people who were willing to 
help them in war than those who conquered 
the rebellion. [Great cheers.] They knew 
what gave us our strength in war. They 
knew that all the brooks and creeks and 
rivers of New England were putting down 
the rebellion. They knew that every wheel 
that turned, every spindle that revolved, 
was a soldier in the army of human pro- 
gress. It won’t do. [Great applause.] They 
were so lured by the greed of office thut 
they were willing to trade upon the mis- 
fortunes of a Nation. It won’t do. TI 
don’t wish to belong to a party that suc- 
ceeds only when my country falls. I don’t 
wish to belong to a party whose banner 
went upg with the banner of rebellion, 


And every man here is just a 


The other day a man told me © 


I don’t wish to belong to a party that was 
in partnership with defeat and disaster. I 
don’t. [Applause.] And there isn’t a Dem- 
ocrat here but what knows that a failure 
of the crops this year would have helped 
his party. [Applause.] You know that an 
early frost would have been a godsend to 
them, [Applause.] You know that the 
potato-bug could have done them more 
good than all their speakers. [Great ap- 
plause.] se § 

I wish to belong to that party which is 
prosperous when the country is prosper- 
ous. I belong to that party which is not 
poor when the golden billows are running 
over the seas of wheat. I belong to that 
party that is prosperous when there are 
oceans of corn, and when the cattle are 
upon the thousand hills. I belong to that 
party which is prosperous when the fur- 
naces are aflame; and when you dig coal 
and iron and silver; when everybody has 
enough to eat; when everybody is happy; 
when the children are all going to school 
[applause] ; and when joy covers my nation 
as with a garment. [Applause.] That 
party which is prosperous, then, that is my 


party. 

Now, then, I have been telling you what 
I am for, I am for free speech, and so 
~ ought you to be. I am for an honest bal- 
lot, and if you are not you ought to be. 
I am for the collection of revenue. I am 
for honest money. I am for the idea that 
this is a nation forever. [Great applause.] 
I believe in protecting American labor. 
[Great applause.] I want the shield of my 
country above every anvil, above every 
furnace, above every cunning head and 
above every deft of American labor. [Ap- 
plause, 

Now, then, what section of this country 
will be the more apt to carry these ideas 
into execution? What party will be the 
more apt to achieve these grand and splen- 
did things? Honor bright? [Laughter.] 
Now we have not only to choose between 
sections of the country; we have to choose 
between parties. Here is the Democratic 
party; and I admit that there arq thou- 
sands of good Democrats who went to the 
war, and some of those that stayed at 
home were good men; and I want to ask 
you, and I want you to tell me in reply 
what that party did during the war when 
the War Democrats were away from home. 
What did they do? That is the question. 
I say to you that every man who tried 
to tread our flag out of heaven was a 
Democrat. [Applause] The men who 
wrote the ordinances of secession, who 
fired upon Fort Sumter, the men who 
starved our soldiers, who fed them with 
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of Libby, 


the crumbs that the worms had devoured 
before, they were Democrats. The keepers 
the keepers of Andersonville 
were Democrats; Libby and Andersonville, 
the two mighty wings that will bear the 
memory of the Confederacy to eternal in- 
famy. And when some poor, emaciated 
Union patriot, driven to insanity by fam- 
ine, saw in an insane dream the face of 
his mother, and she beckoned him and 
he followed hoping to press her lips once 
again against his fevered face and when 
he stepped one step beyond the dead line 
the wretch that put the bullet through his 
loving, throbbing heart was a Democrat. 
[Great applause.] The men who wished 
to scatter yellow fever in the North and 
who tried to fire the great cities of the 
North knowing that the serpents of flame 
would devour the women and babes—they 
were all Democrats, [Applause.] He who 
said that the greenback never would be 
paid and he who slandered 60 cents out of 
every dollar of the Nation’s promises were 
Democrats. Who were joyful when your 
brothers and your sons and fathers lay dead 
on the field of battle that the country has 
lost? They were Democrats. The men who 
wept when the old flag floated in triumph 
above the ramparts of Rebellion—they 
were Democrats. You know it. The men 
who wept when slavery was destroyed, 
who believed slavery to be a Divine insti- 
tution, who regarded bloodhounds as apos- 
tles and missionaries, and who wept at the 
funeral of that infernal institution—they 
were Democrats. Bad company—bad com- 
pany! [Laughter and applause.] 

And let me implore all the young men 
here not to join that party. Do not give 
new. blood to that institution. The Demo- 
cratic party has a yellow passport. On 
one side it says “dangerous.” They imag- 
ine they have not changed, and that is be- 
cause they have not intellectual growth. 
That party was once the enemy of my 
country, was once the enemy of our flag, 
and more than that it was once the enemy 
of human liberty, and that party tonight 
is not willing that the citizens of the Re- 
public should exercise all their rights irre- 
spective of their color. And allow me to 
say right here that I am opposed to that 
party. [Loud applause.] 

We have not only to choose between 
parties, but to choose between candidates, 
The Democracy have put forward as the 
bearers of their standard General Han- 
cock and William H. English. ‘“Hisses, 
No, no, no.” They will soon be beyond 
hissing. [Roars of laughter.] But let us 
treat them respectfully. When I am by 
the side of the dying, I never throw up 
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iding by the open grave of the Demo- 
= party [great laughter], and allow 
| to say, 
: expected, [Much laughter.] ; 
_. That party has nominated General Win- 
field S. Hancock, and I am told that he 
is a good soldier. I admit it. I don’t 
_ know whether he is or not. I admit it. 
_ [Laughter.] That was his reputation be- 
fore he was nominated, and I am willing 
to let him have the advantage of all he 
had before he was nominated. He had a 
conversation with General Grant. [Great 
applause.} It was a time when he had 
been appointed at the head of the De- 
partment of the Gulf. In that conversa- 
tion he stated to General Grant that he 
was opposed to “nigger domination.” 
Grant said to him, “We must obey the 
laws of Congress. [Applause.] We are 
soldiers.” And that meant, the military is 
not above the civil authority. [Applause.] 
And I tell you tonight, that the army and 
the navy are the right and the left hands 
of the civil power. [Applause.] Grant 
said to him: “Three of four million ex- 
slaves, without property and without edu- 
cation, cannot dominate over thirty or 
forty millions of white people, with edu- 
cation and with property.” General Han- 
cock replied to that: “I am opposed to 
‘nigger domination.’ ” Allow me to say that 
I do not believe any man fit for the Presi- 
dency of this great Republic, who is cap- 
able of insulting a down-trodden race. 
[Great applause.] I never meet a negro 
that I do not feel like asking his forgive- 
ness for the wrongs that my race has 
inflicted on his. [Applause.] I remember 
that from the white man he received for 
200 years agony and tears; I remember 
that my race sold a child from the agon- 
ized breast of a mother; I remember that 
my race trampled with the feet of greed 
upon all the holy relations of life; and I 
do not feel like insulting the colored man}; 
I feel rather like asking the forgiveness of 
his race for the crimes that my race have 
put upon him. “Nigger domination.” What 
a fine scabbard that makes for the sword 
of Gettysburg. It won’t do. [Laughter.] 

What is General Hancock for, besides 
the Presidency? [Laughter.] How does 
he stand upon the great questions affect- 
ing American prosperity? [Cries of “Give 
it up,” “Give us an easier one.” Laugh- 
ter.] He told us the other day that the 
tariff is a local question. The tariff effects 
every man and woman that has a back to 
be covered or a stomach to be filled, and 
yet he says it is a local question. [Laugh- 
ter.] So is death. {Laughter.] He also 
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that I feel as well as could | 


told us that“he heard thet question dis 
cussed once in Pennsylvania. [Great 


laughter.] He must have been “eavesdrop- _ 


ping.” [Great laughter.] And he tells us — 


that his doctrine of the tariff will continue — 
as long as Nature lasts. [Laughter.] Then 


Senator Randolph wrote him a letter, I 
don’t know whether Senator Randolph 
answered it or not [laughter]; but that 
answer was worse than the first inter- 
view; and I understand now that another 
letter is going through a period of in- 
cubation at Governor’s Island, upon the 
great subject of tariff. It won’t do. [Ap- 
plause and laughter. | 

_ They say one thing they are sure of, he 
is opposed to paying Southern pensions 
and Southern claims. He says that a man 
that fought against this Government has 
no right to a pension. Good! I say a man 
that fought against this Government has 
no right to office. [Loud and prolonged 
applause.] If a man cannot earn a pension 
by tearing our flag out of the sky, he can- 
not earn power. [A voice—‘How about - 
Longstreet?”] Longstreet has repented of 
what he did. Longstreet admits that he 
was wrong. And there was no braver 
officer in the Southern Confederacy. [Ap- 
plause.] Every man of the South who will 
say, “I made a mistake”—I don’t want him 
to say that he knew he was wrong—all I 
ask him to say is that he now thinks he 
was wrong, and every man of the South 
today who says he was wrong, and who 
says from this day forward, henceforth and 
forever, he is for this being a nation, I 
will take him by the hand. [Renewed ap- 
plause.] But while he is attempting to do 
at the ballot-box what he failed to ac- 
complish upon the field of battle, I am 
against him; while he uses a Northern 
General to bait a Southern trap, I won’t 
bite. I will forgive men when they de- 
serve to be forgiven; but while they insist 
that they were right, while they insist 
that State Sovereignty is the proper doc- 
trine, I am opposed to their climbing into 
power. 

Hancock says that he will not pay these 
claims; he agrees to veto a bill that his 
party may pass; he agrees in advance that 
he will defeat a party that he expects will 
elect him; he in effect, says to the people. 
“You can’t trust that party, but you can 
trust me.” Hie says, “Look at them; I 
admit they are a hungry lot; I admit that 
they haven’t had a bite in twenty years; 
I admit that an ordinary famine is satiety 
compared to the hunger they feel.” But 
between that vast appetite known as the 
Democratic party, and the public treasury 
I will throw the shield of my veto.” [Ap- 
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plause.] No man has a right to say in 
advance what he will veto, any more than 
a judge has a right to say in advance how 
he will decide a case. [Applause.] The 
veto-power is a distinction with which the 
Constitution has clothed the Executive, 
and no President has a right to say that 
he will veto until he has heard both sides 
of the question. [Applause.] But he agrees 
in advance. [Laughter.] 

I would rather trust a party than a man. 
Death may vote Hancock, and death has 
not been a successful politician in the 
United States. [Laughter.] Tyler, Fill- 
more, Andy Johnson, [laughter]—I don’t 
wish Death to elect any more Presidents; 
and if he does, and if Hancock is elected, 
William H. English becomes President of 
the United States. [Hisses. No, no, no!] 
All I need to say about him is simply to 
pronounce his name [laughter]; that is all. 
You don’t want him. Whether the many 
stories that have been told about him are 
true or not I don’t know, and I will not 
give currency to a solitary word against 
the reputation of an American citizen un- 
less I know it to be true. [Applause and 
cries of “Good.”] What I have got against 
him is what ha has done in public life. 
When Charles Sumner [loud applause], 

that great and splendid publicist—Charles 
Sumner, the great philanthropist, one who 
spoke to the conscience of the time and to 
the history of the future—when he stood 
up in the United States Senate and made 
a great and glorious plea for human lib- 
erty, there crept into the Senate a villain 
and struck him down as though he had 
been a wild beast. That man was a mem- 
ber of Congress, and when a resolution 
was introduced in the House to expel that 
man William H. English voted No. 
[Hisses.] All the stories in the world 
could not add to the infamy of that public 
act. [Applause.] That is enough for me, 
and whatever his private life may be, let 
it be that of an angel, never, never, never 
will I vote for a man that would defend 
the assassin of free speech. [Applause.] 
General Hancock, they tell me, is a states- 
man [laughter]; that what little time he 
has to spare from war he has given to the 
tariff [laughter], and what little time he 
could spare from the tariff he has given 
to the Constitution of his country; show- 
ing under what circumstances a Major- 
General can put at defiance the Congress 
of the United States. It won’t do. 

But while I am upon that subject it may 
be well for me to state that he never will 
be President of the United States. [Loud 
applause.] Now, I say that a man who, 
in time of peace prefers peace, and prefers 
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the avocations of peace; a man who, in — 
the time of peace would rather look at — 
the corn in the air of June, rather listen 
to the hum of bees, rather sit by his door 
with his wife and children; the man who, 
in time of peace loves peace, and yet when 
the blast of war flows in his ears shoulders 
the musket and goes to the field of war 
to defend his country, and when the war is 
over goes home and again pursues the avo- 
cation of peace—that man is just as good, 
to say the least of him, as a man who in 
a time of profound peace makes up his 
mind that he would like to make his living 
killing other folks. To say the least of it, 
he is as good. 

The Republicans have named as their 
standard bearers James A. Garfield [tre- 
mendous cheers, again and again renewed, 
the men standing up, waving their hats 
and the ladies their handkerchiefs]—James 
A. Garfield [cheers] and Chester A. Ar- 
thur [great cheers and applause.] James 
A. Garfield was a volunteer soldier, and he 
took away from the field of Chickamauga 
as much glory as any man could carry. 
[Great applause.] He is not a soldier—he 
is a statesman. [Applause.] He has 
studied and discussed all the great ques- 
tions that affect the prosperity and well- 
being of the American people. His opin- 
ions are well known, and I say to you to- 
night that there is not in this Nation, 
there is not in this Republic a man with 
greater brain and greater heart than James 
A, Garfield. [Great cheers.] I know him 
and like him. [Applause.] I know him 
as well as any other public man, and I 
like him. The Democratic party say that 
he is not honest. I have been reading 
some Democratic papers today, and you 
would say that every one of their editors 
had a private sewer of his own [laughter] 
into which had been emptied for a hun- 
dred years the slop of hell. [Laughter 
and applause.] They tell me that James A. 
Garfield is not honest. Are you a Demo- 
crat? Your party tried to steal nearly 
half this country. [Applause.] Your party 
stole the armament of a nation. Your 
party was willing to live upon the unpaid 
labor of four millions of people. You have 
no right to the floor for the purpose of 
making a motion of honesty. [Applause.] 
Sit down. [Laughter and applause.] James 
A. Garfield has been at the head of the 
most important committees of Congress; 
he is a member of the most important one 
of the whole House. He has no peer in 
the Congress of the United States. fAp- 
plause.] And you know it. He is the 
leader of the House. With one wave of 
his hand he can take millions from the 
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lause], in integrity he is wealthy [ap- 
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plause.] I know him and I like 
eers.] He is as genial as May 


and he is as generous as Autumn. [Ap- 


plause.] And the men for whom he has 


_ done unnumbered favors, the men whom 
he had pity enough not to destroy with 


an, argument, the men who, with his great 
generosity, he has allowed, intellectuality, 
to live, are now throwing filth at the repu- 
tation of that great and splendid man. 
[Cheers.] See 

Several ladies and gentlemen were pass- 
ing a muddy place around which were 
gathered ragged and wretched urchins. And 
these little wretches began to throw mud 
at them; and one gentleman said, “If you 
don’t stop I will throw it back at you.” 
And a little fellow said, “You can’t do 
it without dirtying your hands.” [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] And it doesn’t hurt us, 
anyway. [Renewed laughter.] 

I never was more profoundly happy than 
on the night of that 12th day of October 
when I found that between an honest and 
a kingly man and his maligners, two great 
States had thrown their shining shields. 
{Great applause.] When Ohio said, “Gar- 
field is my greatest son, and there never 
has been raised in the cabins of Ohio a 
grander man” [tremendous and prolonged 
applause and cheers]; and when Indiana 
[loud cheers]—and when Indiana held up 
her hands and said, “Allow me to endorse 
that verdict,” I was profoundly happy, be- 
cause that said to me, “Garfield will carry 
every Northern State,” that said to me, 
“The Solid South will be confronted by 
a great and splendid North.” [Cheers.] 

I know Garfield—I like him. [Laugh- 
ter and cheers.] Some people have said, 
“How is it that you support Garfield, when 
he was a minister?” [Laughter.] “How 
is it that you support Garfield, when he is 
a Christian?” I will tell you. There are 
two reasons. The first is, I am not a 
beggar; and secondly, James A. Garfield 
is not a beggar. He believes in giving to 
every other human being every right he 
claims for himself. He believes in an 
absolute divorce between Church and State. 
He believes that every religion should 
rest upon its morality, upon its reason, 
upon its persuasion, upon its goodness, 
upon its charity, and that love should never 
appeal to the sword of civil power. He 
disagrees with me in many things; but in 
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we do agree. I want to do a 


se], and in brain he is a millionaire. | 


justice everywhere. I want the wo 
thought to be without a chain, with 
wall. James A. Garfield, believing with 
as he does, disagreeing with me as he does, 
is perfectly satisfactory to me. I know 
him, I like him. 

Men are today blackening his reputation, 
who are not fit to blacken his shoes. [Ap- — 
plause.] He is a man of brain. Since his 
nomination he must have made forty or 
fifty speeches, and every one has been full 
of manhood and genius. He has not said 
a word that has not strengthened him ~ 
with the Aemerican people. He is the 
first candidate who has been free to ex- 
press himself and who has never made a 
mistake. [Great applause.] I will tell you 
why he don’t make a mistake; because he 
spoke from the inside out. [Applause.] 
Because he was guided by the glittering 
Northern star of principle. Lie after lie 
has been told about him. Slander after 
slander has ben hatched and put in the 
air, with its little short wings, to fly its 
dirty day and the last lie is a forgery. 
[Great applause. ] 

I saw today the facsimile of a letter 
that they pretend he wrote upon the Chi- 
nese question. I know his writing; I know 
his signature; I am well acquainted with 
his writing, I know handwriting, and I tell 
you tonight that letter and that signature 
are forgeries. [Long and continued ap- 
plause.}~ A forgery for the benefit of the 
Pacific States; a forgery for the purpose 
of convincing the American workingman 
that Garfield is without heart. I tell you, 
my fellow citizens, that cannot take from 
him a vote. [Applause.] But Ohio pierced 
their centre and Indiana rolled up both 
flanks and the rebel line can not reform 
with a forgery for a standard. [Applause.] 
They are gone. [Laughter.] 

Now some people say to me, “How long 
are you going to preach the doctrine of 
hate? I never did preach it. In many 
states of this Union it is a crime to be a 
Republican. I am going to preach my 
doctrine until every American citizen is 
permitted to express his opinion, and vote 
as he may desire in every State of the 
Union. [Applause.] I am going to preach 
my doctrine until this is a civilized coun- 
try. That is all. I will treat the gentle- 
men of the South precisely as we do the 
gentlemen of the North, I want to treat 
every section of the country precisely as 
we do ours. I want to improve their rivers 
and their harbors; I want to fill their land 
with commerce; I want them to prosper; 

I want them to build school houses; I want 
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1 people who desire to settle ‘upon: helt 
. I want to be friends with them; I |; 
want to let the past be buried forever; | t 
_ I want to let bygones be bygones, but only | 
upon the basis that we are now in favor pas pes Se, 
of absolute liberty and eternal justice. 
_ [Great applause.] I am not willing to bury 
- nationality or free speech in the grave for 
the purpose of being friends. Let us stand 
by our colors; let the old Republican party 
that has made this a Nation—the old Re- 
publican party that has saved the financial 
honor of this party—let that party stand 
by its color. 
Let that party say, “Free speech for- 
ever!” Let that party say, “An honest 
ballot forever.” Let that party say, “Hon- 
est money forever; the Nation and the flag. 
forever.” And let that party stand by 
the great men carrying her banner. James 
A. Garfield and Chester A. Arthur. [Ap- 
plause.] I had rather trust a party than 
a man. If General Garfield dies, the Re- 


| Republic will live. As long as the Repub- 
| lican party lives this will be the asylum 
| of the world, Let me tell you, Mr. Irish- 
man, this is the only country on the earth 


Let me tell you, Mr. German, that you have 
' more liberty here than you had in the 
Fatherland. Let me tell you, all men, that 
this is the land of humanity. 

Oh! I love the old Republic, bound by 
the seas, walled by the wide air, domed by 


I love the Republic; I love it because I 
love liberty. Liberty is my religion, and 
at its altar I worship and will worship. 
| [Long and continued applause.] 
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heaven’s blue, and lit with the eternal stars. 
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took part in the meeting. 
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From the New York Tribune. 


An immense meeting of business men 
was held on Thursday afternoon in front 
of the New York Sub-Treasury in Wall 
Street, under the direction of the Bankers’ 
& Brokers’ Republican Club. The Produce 
Exchange Club and the Dry Goods Club 
Jackson S. 
Schultz presided, and Col. Robert G, In- 
gersoll made a brilliant and_ effective 
speech, which was received with unbound- 
ed enthusiasm. Many prominent bankers 
and merchants were in the audience. Wil- 
liam Dowd, the Republican candidate for 
Mayor, occupied a place on the platform 
and was greeted with cheers and spoke as 
follows: 

FEeLLow CiTizENsS OF THE GREAT City OF 
New York: This is the grandest audience 
I ever saw. [Great applause.] This audience 
certifies that Gen. James A. Garfield [tre- 
mendous cheers] that James A. Garfield 
is to be the next President of the United 
States. [Renewed cheers.] This audience 
certifies that a Republican is to be the 
next Mayor of New York City. [Great 
cheers.] This audience certifies that the 
business men of New York understand 
their interests, and that the business men 
of New York are not going to let the 
country be controlled by the Rebel South 
and the Rebel North. [Cheers.] In 1860 
the Democratic party appealed to force; 
now it appeals to fraud. [Applause.] In 
1860 the Democratic party appealed to the 


sword; now it appeals to the pen. [Tre- 
mendous cheers and laughter.] It was 
treason then; it is forgery now. [Great 


cheers.] The Democratic party cannot be 
trusted [A voice “No, no, it cannot!”] 
with the property or with the honor of the 
people of the United States. [Applause.] 
The City of New York owes a great debt 
to the country. Every man that has cleared 
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a farm has helped to build New York; 
every man who helped to builda railway, 
helped to build up the palaces of this city. 


[Applause.] Where I am now speaking — 


are the termini of all the railways in the 
United States. They all come there. New 
York has been built up by the labor of 
the country [applause], and New York 
owes it to the country to protect the best 
interest of the country. [Applause.] The 
farmers of Illinois depend upon the mer- 
chants, the brokers, and the bankers, upon 
the gentlemen of New York, to beat the 
tabble of New York. [Great cheers.] You 
owe to yoursmelves; you owe to the Re- 
public, and this city that does the business 
of a hemisphere,—this city that will in ten 
years be the financial centre of this world 
[applause], owes it to itself to be true to 
the great principles that have allowed it 
to exist and flourish. [Great applause.] 
The Republicans of New York ought to 
say that this shall be forever a free coun- 
try. The Republicans of New York ought 
to say that free speech shall forever be 
held sacred in the United States. [Ap- 
plause.] The Republicans of New York 
ought to see that the party that defended 
the Nation shall still remain in power. 
[Applause.}] The Republicans of New 
York should see that the flag is 
safely held by the hands that defended 
it in war. [Applause.] The Republicans 
of New York know that the prosperity of 
the country depends upon good govern- 
ment, and they also know that good govy- 
ernment means protection to the people— 
rich and poor, black and white. [Ap- 
platse.] The Republicans know that a 
black friend is better than a white enemy, 
[“Good! Good!” and cheers.] They know 
that a negro while fighting for the Gov- 
ernment is better than any white man 


who will fight against it. [Great cheers.] | 


The Republicans of New York know that 
the colored party in the South, which al- 
lows every man to vote as he pleases, is 
‘better than any white man who is opposed 
to allowing a negro to cast his honest vote. 
[Applause.] A black man in favor of lib- 
erty is better than a white man in favor 
of slavery. [Applause.] The Republicans 
of New York must be true to their friends. 
[Applause.] This Government means to 
protect all citizens, at home and abroad, 
or it becomes a byword in the mouths of 
the nations of the world. 


Now what do we want to do? A voice— 
“Vote for Garfield.” [Great cheers and 
laughter.] Of course. We are going to 
have an election Tuesday, and every Re- 
publican knows why he is going to vote 
the Republican ticket; while every Demo- 
crat votes his without knowing why. 
[Great laughter.] A Republican is a Re- 
publican because he loves something; a 
Democrat is a Democrat because he hates 
something. [Great applause.] A Republi- 
can believes in progress; a Democrat in 
retrogression. A Democrat is a “has been.” 
He is a “used to be.” [Great laughter.] 
The Republican party lives on hope; the 
Democratic on memory. [Renewed laugh- 
‘ter.] The Democrat keeps his back to the 
sun and imagines himself a great man 
because he casts a great shadow. [Laugh- 
ter.] Now, there are certain things we 
want to preserve,—that the business men 
of New York want to preserve,—and, in 
the first place, we want an honest ballot. 


{Applause.] And where the Democratic 
party has power there never has been an 
honest ballot. You take the worst ward 
in this city, and there is where you will 
find the greatest Democratic majority. 
[Applause.] You know it [laughter], and 
so do I [laughter]. There is not a uni- 
versity in the North, East, or West that 
has not in it a Republican majority. [Ap- 
plause.] There is not a penitentiary in the 
United States [tremendous laughter and 
cheers; cries of “Good! Good!”]—how did 
you know what I was going to say? 
[great cheers and laughter]—there is not 
a_ penitentiary, I say [great cheers], in the 
United States that has not in it a Demo- 
cratic majority [outbursts of laughter],— 
and they know it. [Great laughter.] Two 
years ago about 283 convicts were in the 
Penitentiary of Maine. Out of that whole 
number there was one Republican [laugh- 
ter], and only one. [A voice—‘Who was 
the man?”] Well, I don’t know, but he 
broke out. [Great laughter.] He said he 
didn’t mind being in the Penitentiary, but 
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the company was a little more than he 
| could stand. 


| honest ballot. 


[Renewed laughter. ] 

You cannot rely upon that party for an 
Every law that has been 
passed in this country, in the last twenty 
years to throw a safeguard around the 
ballot-box has been passed by the Repub- 
lican party. [Applause.] prety law that 
has been defeated has been defeated by 
the Democratic party. Sie And 
you know it, [Laughter.] Unless we have 
an honest ballot the days of the Republic 
are numbered; and the only way to get an 
honest ballot is to beat the Democratic 
party forever. [Cheers.] And that is what 
we are going to do. [Applause.] That 
party can never carry its record; that 
party is loaded down with the infamies 
of twenty years; yes, that party is loaded 
down with the infamies of fifty years. 
[Applause.] It will never elect a Presi- 
dent in this world. 
Democratic party today that it has got to 
change its name before the people of the 
United States will change the Administra- 
tion. [Cheers.] You will have to change 
your names [applause]; you will have to 
change your personnel; and you will have 
to get enough Republicans to join you and 
tell you how to run a campaign. [Ap- 
plause.] If you want an honest ballot,— 
and every honest man does,—then you 
will vote to keep the Republican party in 
power. [Applause.] What else do you 
want? You want honest money [applause], 
and I say to the merchants and to the 
bankers and to the brokers, the only party 
that will give you honest money is the 
party that resumed specie payments. [Ap- 
plause.] The only party that will give you 
honest money is the party that has said 
a greenback is a broken promise until it 
is redeemed with gold. [Cheers.] You can 
only trust the party that has been honest 
in disaster, [Applause.] From 1863 to 
1879—sixteen long years—the Republican 
party was the party of honor and princi- 
ple, and the Republican party saved the 
honor of the United States. [Cheers.] 
And you know it. [Applause.] During 
that time the Democratic party did what 
it could to destroy our credit at home 
and abroad. [Applause.] We are not only 
in favor of free speech and an honest bal- 
lot, and honest money, but we go in for 
law and order. [Applause.] What part of 
this country believes in free speech—the 
South or North? [A voice—‘The North.”] 
The South should never give free speech 
to the country; there was no free speech 
in the city of New York until the Repub- 
lican party got into power. [Applause.} 
The Democratic party has not intelligence 
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ty cares little for free speech be- 
it has no argument to make. [Laugh- 
No reasons to offer, 


entire argument is summed up and 


ended in three words, “Hurraw for Han-— 


cock.” [Great laughter.] The Republican 
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_ party believes in free speech because it has 
got something to say; because it believes 


in argument; because it believes in moral 


- suasion; because it believes in education. 


[Great applause.] Any man that does not 
believe in free speech is a barbarian. [Ap- 
plause.] Any State that does not support 
it is not a civilized State. 

I have a right to express my opinions, 
and the right in common with every other 
human being, and I am willing to give to 
eevery other human being the right that I 
claim for myself. [Applause.] Republi- 
canism says that out upon the great intel- 
lectual sea there is room for every sail; 
Republicanism says that in the intellectual 
air there is room enough for every wing. 
[Applause.] Republicanism means justice 
in politics. Republicanism means progress 
in civilization. [!Applause.] Republican- 
ism means that every man shall be an edu- 
cated patriot and a gentleman. [Applause.] 
And I want to say to you today that the 
Republican party is the best that ever ex- 
ised. [Applause.] I want to say to you 
today that it is an honor to belong to it. 
[Applause.] It is an honor to have be- 
longed to it for twenty years; it is an 
honor to belong to the party that elected 
Abraham Lincoln President. [Great ap- 
plause.] And let me say to you that Lin- 
coln was the greatest, the best, the purest, 
the kindest man that has ever sat in the 
Presidential chair. [Great applause.] It 
is an honor to belong to the Republican 
party that gave 4,000,000 of men the rights 
of freemen; it is an honor to belong to 
the party that broke the shackles from 
4,000,000 of men, women, and children. 
[Great applause.] It is an honor to belong 
to the party that declared that bloodhounds 
were not the missionaries of civilization. 
[Applause.] It is' an honor to belong to 
the party that said it was a crime to steal 
a babe from its mother’s breast. [Ap- 
plause.] It is an honor to belong to the 
party that swore that this is a Nation 
forever, one and indivisible. [Great ap- 
plause.] It is an honor to belong to the 
patty that elected U. S. Grant President 
of the United States. [Tremendous cheers. ] 
It is an honor to belong to the party that 
issued thousands and thousands of. mil- 
lions of dollars in promises—that issued 
promises until they became so thick as the 


[Applause.] - 


put down a rebellion; an honor to belong 
to the party that put it down; an honor 


to belong to the party that had the mor 
courage and honesty to make every one 


of the promises made in war, in peace as 


good as shining, glittering gold. [Great 
applause.] And I tell you that if there 
is another life, and if there is a day of 
judgment, all you need say upon that sol- 
emn occasion is, “I was in life, and in my 
death, a good square Republican.” [Roars 
of laughter and great applause.] 


I hate the doctrine of State sovereignty 


because it fostered State pride; because 
it fostered the idea that it is more to be a 
citizen of a State than a citizen of this 
glorious country. [Applause.] I love the 
whole country. I like New York because 
it is a part of the country; and I like the 
country because it has got New York 
in it. [Great applause.] I am not stand- 
ing here today because the! flag of New 
York floats over my head, but because that 
flag for which more heroic blood has been 
shed than for any other flag that is kissed 
by the air of heaven waves forever over 
my head. [Great applause.] That is the 
reason I am here. The doctrine of State 
sovereignty was appealed to in defense of 
the slave-trade; the next time in defense 
of the slave-trade as between the States; 
the next time in favor of the Fugitive- 
Slave law; and, if there is a Democrat in 
favor of the Fugitive-Slave law, he should 
be ashamed [applause]—if not of himself— 
of the ignorance of the time in which he 
lived. [Laughter.] That Fugitive-Slave 
law was a compromise, so that we might 
be friends of the South. They said in 1850- 
52: “If you catch the slave we will be your 
friend;” and they tell us now: “If you let 
us trample upon the rights of the black 
man in the South, we will be your friend.” 
I don’t want their friendship on such 
terms. [Applause.] I am a friend of my 
friend, and an enemy of my enemy. [Ap- 
plause.] That is my doctrine. We might 
as well be honest about it. [Laughter.] 
Under that doctrine of State-rights, such 
men as I see before me—bankers, brokers, 
merchants, gentlemen—were expected to 
turn themselves into hounds and chase the 
poor fugitive that had been lured by the 
love of liberty and guided by the glittering 
Northern star. [Great applause.] 

The Democratic party wanted you to 
keep your trade with the South, no matter 
to what depths of degradation you had to 
sink, and the Democratic party today says 
if you want to sell your goods to the 
Southern people, you must throw your 


honor and manhood into the streets. [Ap~ 
plause. Cries of “No; never.”] The pat- 
ronage of the splendid North is enough to 
support the City of New York. [Applause.] 

There is another thing. Why is the city 
here filled with palaces covered with 
wealth? Because American labor has been 
protected. [Great applause.] I am in favor 
of protection to American labor every- 
where. [Applause.] I am in favor of 
protecting American brain and muscle; I 
am in favor of giving scope to American 
ingenuity and American skill, [Great 
cheers.}| We want a market at home, and 
the only way to have it is to have me- 
chanics at home; and the only way to 
have mechanics is to have protection ; and 
the only way to have protection is to vote 
the Republican ticket. [Great cheers.} You 
business men in New York know that Gen. 
Garfield [tremendous cheers.] understands 
these great—— [A voice, “Three cheers 
for Gen. Garfield!” These were given with 
vigor.] I was going to say that he knows 
what the tariff means; he understands the 
best interests not only of New York, but 
the entire country. [Applause.] And you 
want to stand by the men who will stand 
by you. What does a simple soldier know 
about the wants of the City of New York? 
-What does he know about the wants of this 
great and splendid country? If he does 
not know more about them than he knows 
about the tariff, he doesn’t know much. 
[Great laughter.] I don’t like to hit the 
dead. [Renewed laughter.] My heart stops 
with the grave, and we are going to bury 
the Democratic party next Tuesday. 
[Cheers.] The pulse is feeble now [laugh- 
ter], and if that party proposes to take 
advantage of the last hour, it is time that 
it goes into the repenting business. [Great 
laughter.} Nothing pleases me better than 
to see the condition of that party today. 
What do the Democrats know on the sub- 
ject of the tariff? They are frightened; 
they are ratting, [Great laughter.] They 
swear their plank and platform meant 
nothing. They say in effect: “When we 
put that in we lied; and now having made 
that confession, we hope you will have 
perfect confidence in us from this out.” 
[Great cheers and laughter.] Hancock says 
that the object of the party is, to get the 
tariff out of politics. That is the reason, 
I suppose, why they put that plank in the 
platform. [Laughter.] I presume he re- 
gards the tariff as a little local issue, but 
I tell you today that the great question of 
protecting American labor never will be 
taken out of politics. [Applause.] As long 
as men work, as long as the laboring man 
has a wife and family to support; just so 
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long will he vote for the man that will 
protect his wages. [“Good, good,” and 
And you can no more take it out 
of politics than you can take the question 
of Government out of politics. [Cheers.] 
I don’t want any question taken out of 
politics. [Applause.] I want the people to 
settle these questions for themselves and 
the people of this country are capable of 
doing it. [Great cheers.] If you don’t be- 
lieve it, read the returns from Ohio and 
Indiana. [Great cheers.] There are other 
persons who would take the question of 
office out of politics. [Great laughter.] 
Well, when we get the tariff and office out 
of politics, then, I presume we will see 
two parties on the same side. It won’t do. 
[Laughter. ] 

David A. Wells has come to the rescue 
of the Democratic party on the tariff, and 
shed a few pathetic tears over scrap iron. 
But it won’t do. [Laughter.] You cannot: 
run this country on scraps. [Laughter.] 
We believe in the tariff because it gives 
skilled labor good pay. We believe in the 
tariff because it allows the laboring man 
to have something to eat. We believe in 
the tariff because it keeps the hands of the 
producer close to the mouth of the de- 
vourer. [Applause.] We believe in the 
tariff because it developed American brain; 
because it builds up our towns and cities; 
because it makes Americans self-support- 
ing; because it makes us an independent 
Nation, [Applause.]. And we believe in 
the tariff because the Democratic party 
don’t. [Laughter.] That plank in the Dem- 
ocratic party was intended for a dagger 
to assassinate the prosperity of the North. 
The Northern people have become aroused, 
and that is the plank that is broken in the 
Democratic platform; and that plank was 
wide enough when it broke to let even 
Hancock through. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen they are gone. [“Honor 
bright?”] They are gone—honor bright. 
[Laughter.] Look at the desperate means 
that have been resorted to by the Demo- 
cratic party; driven to the madness of des- 
peration. Not satisfied with having worn 
the tongue of slander to the very tonsils, 
not satisfied with attacking the private 
reputation of a splendid man, not satisfied 
with that, they have appealed to a crime; 
a deliberate and infamous forgery has 
been committed. [Loud applause—‘Hit 
him hard.”] That forgery has been upheld 
by some of the leaders of the Democratic 
party; that forgery has been defended by ° 
men calling themselves respectable. [“Give 
it to them.”] Leaders of the Democratic 
party have stood by and said that they 
were acquainted with the handwriting of 
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q hag honest man in 
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_ belongs to it. [“Go for Hewitt.”] Every 


rfield, and that the handwriting 
rged letter was his, when they 
that it was absolutely unlike his, 


tt it was the writing of James A. Gar- 
d who did not know that in his throat 


the City of 


tk ought to leave such a party if 


New 
he 


honest man [repeated cries of “Go for 


_ Hewitt.”] ought to refuse to belong to 
_ the party that did such an infamous crime. 


[“Go for Hewitt.”] What is the use of 
going for Hewitt when all New York is 
going for Hewitt? [Laughter.] And there 
is no man in this city going for Hewitt 
like Hewitt himself. 

Senator Barnum, Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Committee, has lost control. He is 
gone, and I will tell you what he puts me 
in mind of. There was an old fellow used 
to come into town every Saturday and 
get drunk. He had a little yoke of oxen, 
and the boys, out of pity, used to throw 
him into the wagon and start the oxen for 
Just before he got home they had 
to go down a long hill, and the oxen when 
when they got to the brow of it, com- 
menced to run. Now and then the wagon 
struck a stone and gave the fellow an 
awful jolt, and that would wake him up. 
After he had looked up and had one glance 
at the cattle he would fall helplessly back 
to the bottom, and always say,, “Gee a 
little, if anything.” [Laughter.] And that 
is the only order that Barnum has been 
able to give for the two weeks, “Gee a 
little,” if anything. [Laughter.] I tell you 
now that forgery makes doubly sure the 
election of James A. Garfield. [Applause.] 
The people of the North believe in honest 
dealing; the people of the North believe 
in free speech and in an honest ballot. 
{Applause.] The people of the North be- 
lieve that this is a Nation; the people of 
the North hate treason; the people of the 
North hate forgery [tremendous cheer- 
ing], the people of the North hate slander. 
The people of the North have made up 
their minds to give to Gen. Garfield a 
vindication of which any American may 
be forever proud. [Loud appaluse.] 

I will tell you why I am for Garfield. 
[Laughter.] I know him, and I like him. 
[“Good enough.”] No man has been nomi- 
nated for the office since I was born, by 
either party, who had more brains and more 
heart than James A. Garfield. [Loud ap- 
plause.] He was a soldier, he is a states- 
man. In time of peace he preferred the 
avocations of peace, when the bugle of 
war blew in his ears he withdrew from 


’ knew it, and no man has certified 


f throats he told a falsehood. [Applause.] | 


. Gar- 
field. [Enthusiastic applause.] Money can- 
not make such a man, and I will swear to 
you that money cannot buy him, [Re- 
newed applause.] James A. Garfield today % 
wears the glorious robe of honest poverty. a 
He is a poor man; but I like to say it here # 
in Wall street; I like to say it surrounded 

by the millions of America; I like to say 

it in the midst of banks, and bonds, and 
stocks; I love to say it where gold is 

piled that, although a poor man, he is 

rich in honor, in integrity he is wealthy, 

and in brain he is a millionaire. [Loud 
applause.}] I know him, and I like him. 

[“So do we,’ and renewed applause.] So 

do you all, gentlemen. Garfield was a poor 

boy; he is a certificate of the splendid 

form of our Government. Most of these 
magnificent buildings have been built by 

poor boys [“That’s so”]; most of the suc- 

cess of New York began almost in poverty. 

You know it, The kings of this street 

were once poor, and they may be poor 

again [laughter]; and if they are fools 
enough to vote for Hancock they ought to 

be. [Loud laughter and cheers.] Garfield 

is a certificate of the splendor of our Gov- 
ernment, that says to every poor boy: 

“All the avenues of honor are open to 

you.” I know him and I like him. He is 

a scholar; he is a statesman; he was a 
soldier; he is a patriot; and above all, he 

is a magnificent man [loud cheers]; and 

if every man in New York knew him as 

well as I do, Garfield would not lose a 
hundred votes in this city. [We will all 

be true to him,” and cheers.] And yet this 

is the man against whom the Democratic 

party has been howling its filth; this is the 

great and good man whom the Democrats 

have slandered from the day of his nomi- 

nation until now; this, the statesrnan, the 
soldier, the scholar, the patriot, is the man 

against whom the Democratic party was 
willing to commit the crime of forgery. 

Compare him with Hancock, and then 
compare Gen, Arthur with William H. 
English. [“Oh!” “Oh!” and laughter.] If 
there ever was a ptre Republican in this 


_ world, Gen. Arthur is one. [Cheers.] Now, 
gentlemen, [Give us something about Eng- 
lish,”]—there is no use my talking about 
English. I have made up my mind to 
avoid unpleasant subjects. [Laughter] 

You know in Wall street there are some 
men always prophesying disaster; there are 
some men always selling “short.” [Laugh- 
ter.] That is what the Democratic party 
is doing today. You know as well as I do 
that if the Democratic party succeeds, 
every kind of property in the United 
States will depreciate. [“That’s so,” “True 
enough.”] You know it. There is not a 
man on the street who, if he knew Han- 
cock was to be elected would not sell the 
stocks and bonds of every railroad in the 
United States “short.” [Laughter.] I dare 
any broker here to deny it. There is not 
a man in Wall or Broad streets, or in 
New York, but what knows the election 
of Hancock will depreciate every share of 
railroad stock, every railroad bond, every 
Government bond, in the United States of 
America. And if you know that, I say it 
is a crime to vote for Hancock and Eng- 
lish. [Loud cheers.] 

I belong to a party that is prosperous 
when the country is prosperous. hat’s 
me. [Laughter.] I belong to the party 
' that believes in good crops; that is glad 
when a fellow finds a gold mine; that re- 
joices when there are forty bushels of 
wheat to the acre; that laughs when every 
railroad declares dividends; that claps both 
of its hands when every investment pays; 
when the rain falls for the farmer, when 
the dew lies lovingly upon the grass. I 
belong to the party that is happy when 
the people are happy; when the laboring 
man gets $3 a day; when he has roast beef 
on his table [laughter]: when he has a 
carpet on the floor, when he has a picture 
of Garfield on the wall. [Laughter and 
applause.] I belong to the party that is 
happy when everybody smiles; when we 
have plenty of money, good _ horses 
[“That’s you,”] good carriages; when our 
wives are happy and our children feel glad. 
[Loud applause.] I belong to the party 
whose banner floats side by side with the 
great flag of the country; that does not 
grow fat on defeat. [Laughter.] The 
Democratic party is a party of famine; it 
is a good friend of an early frost [laugh- 
ter]; it believes in the Colorado beetle and 
in the weevil. [Renewed laughter.] When 
crops are bad the Democratic mouth opens 
from ear to ear with smiles of joy; it is 
in partnership with bad luck; a friend of 
empty pockets; rags help it. I am on the 
other side. The Democratic party is the 
party of darkness. I belong to the party 
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of sunshine, and to the party that even in 
darkness believes that the stars are shining 
and waiting for us. [Applause.] ; 
Now, gentlemen, I have endeavored to 
give you a few reasons for voting the 
Republican ticket; and I have given enough 
to satisfy any reasonable man. And you 
know it. [Laughter.] Don’t you go with 
the Democratic party, young man. You 
have got a character to make. You cannot 
make it, as the Democratic party does, by 
passing a resolution. [Laughter.] If your 
father voted the Democratic ticket, that 
is disgrace enough for one family. [Roars 
of laughter.] Tell the old man that you 
can stand it no longer. Tell the old gent 
that you have made up your mind to stand 
with the party of human progress; and 
if he asks you why you cannot vote the 
Democratic ticket, you tell him: “Every 
man that tried to destroy the Government, 
every man that shot at the holy flag in 
heaven, every} man that starved our sol- 
diers, every keeper of Libby, Anderson- 
ville, and Salisbury, every man that wanted 
to burn the negro, every one that wanted 
to scatter yellow fever in the North, every 
man that opposed human liberty, that re- 
garded the auction-block as an altar and 
the howling of the bloodhound as the 
music of the Union, every man who wept 
over the corpse of slavery, that wrought 
lashes on the naked back, were a legal- 
tender for labor performed, every one will- 
ing to rob a mother of her child—every 
solitary one was a Democrat. [Applause.] 
Tell him you cannot stand that party. 
Tell him you have to go with the Republi- 
can party; and if he asks you why, tell 
him it destroyed slavery; it preserved the 
Union; it paid the National debt; it made 
our credit as good as that of any nation 
on the earth. [“Better,’ and applause.] 
Tell him it makes a 4 per cent. bond worth 
$1.10; that it satisfies the demands of the 
highest civilization; that it made it possi- 
ble for every greenback to hold up its hand 
and swear: “I know that my redeemer 
liveth.” [Laughter and applause.] Tell the 
old man that the Republican party pre- 
served the honor of the Nation; that it 
believes in education; that it looks upon 
the schoolhouse as a cathedral. [Applause.] 
Tell him that the Republican party believes 
in absolute intellectual liberty, in absolute 
religious freedom, in human rights, and 
that human righs rise above States. Tell 
him that the Republican party believes’ in 
humanity, justice, human equality, and that 
the Republican party believes this a Nation 
for ever and’ ever [applause] ; that an hon- 
est ballot is the breath of the Republic’s 


life [“good; good”]; that honest money 
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— ballot what it lost by the bayonet 
no, never’]; to whip by the ballot those 
who fought it in the field. But we saved 
the country, and we have got the heart 
and brains to take care of it. [Cheers.] I 
will tell you what we are going to do. 
We are going to treat them in the South 
just as well as we treat the people in the 

- North. 
ford to have malice. [Cheers.] The North 

- is too magnanimous to have hatred. 

_ [Cheers.] We will treat the South pre- 

cisely as we treat the North. [Applause.] 

There are thousands of good people there. 
{“Good! good!” and cheers.] Let us give 

them money to improve their rivers and 

harbors; I want to see the sails of their 
commerce filled with the breezes of pros- 


| town [“ 
_| to see books in the hands of every chi 


| [cheers]; I want to see all the rays of 
| light of the civilization of the nineteenth 
| century enter every home of the South 


“No, | 


[Great cheers.] Victors cannot af- | 


Good! good!” and cheers]; I w: 


and papers and magazines in every hous 


[cheers]; and in a little while you will 
see that country full of good Republicans, 
{Roars of laughter.] We can afford to be 
kind; we cannot afford to be unkind. 
[Cheers.] I will shake hands cordially 
with every believer in human liberty; I 
will shake hands with every believer in 
Nationality. [Applause] I will shake 
hands with every man who is a friend of 
the human race. [Cheers] That is my 
doctrine. I believe in the great Republic, 
in this magnificent country of ours. 
[Cheers.] I believe in the great people of 
the United States. [Cheers.] I believe in 
the muscle and brain of America, in the 
rairies and forests. I believe in New 
otk. [Cheers.] I believe in the brain of 
your city. I believe that you know enough 
to vote the Republican ticket. [Great ap- 
plause.} I believe that you are grand 
enough to stand by the country that has 
stood by you. [Cheers.] But whatever you 
do, I shall never cease to thank you for 
the great honor you have conferred upon 
me this day. [Great and long continued 
cheering. ] 
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From the Chicago Times. 


Col. Robert G. Ingersoll returned to town 
from Rockford yesterday morning, and was 
shortly afterward captured at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, in the hands of a barber. 
The captor at once produced his eccles- 
iastical pencil, and pitched into the “arch 
atheist.” 

“What have you to say to the remarks 
before the Methodist minister's meeting 
as published yesterday, of the Rev. Dr. 
Jewett?” 

“Who?” was the response that sputtered 


. through the lather. 


“Did you ever hear of Dr. Jewett?” 

“T don’t think I ever did until you called 
my attention to his name.” 

Being informed of what that Methodist 
divine, and ex-Presiding Elder of Chicago, 
was quoted as saying, the wicked “Pope 
Bob” remarked: 

“T think Dr. Jewett is extremely foolish. 
I never said I would commence suit against 
a minister for libel. JI can hardly con- 
ceive of a proceeding that would be less 
liable to produce a dividend. The fact 
about it is that the Rev. Mr. Jewett seems 
to think anything true that he hears against 
me, Mr. Jewett is probably ashamed of 
what he said by this time. He must have 
known it to be entirely false. It seems to 
me by this time even the most bigoted 
should lose their confidence in falsehood. 
Of course there are times when a false- 
hood well told bridges over quite a diffi- 
culty, but in the long run you had better 
tell the truth, even if you swim the creek. 
I am astonished that these ministers were 
willing to exhibit their wounds to the whole 
world. I supposed of course, I would hit 
some, but I had no idea of wounding so 
many.” 

“What about the Rev. Mr. Crafts’ state- 
ments at the same meeting?” 

“Mr. Crafts states, I believe that a lady 
told him that she was visiting familiarly 


in my family, and that I used obscene lan- 
guage in my family. Of course Mr. Crafts 
could not have believed such a silly story. 
As a matter of fact, the Rev. Mr. Crafts. 
knows that I know he is not a fair man. 

“Besides, if this woman of whom he 
speaks was a lady, how did she happen to 
stay where obscene language was being 
used? No lady ever told Mr. Crafts any 
such thing. It may be that a lady did tell 
that I used profane language. I admit 
that I have not always spoken of the devil 
in a respectful way; that I have sometimes 
referred to his residence when it was not 
a necessary part of the conversation, and 
that at divers times I have used a good 
deal of the terminology of the theologian 
when the exact words of the scientist might 
have done as well. But if by swearing is 
meant the use of God’s name in vain, 
there are very few preachers who do not 
swear more than I do, if by ‘in vain’ is 
meant without any practical result. I leave 
Mr. Crafts to cultivate the acquaintance of 
the unknown lady, knowing, as I do, that 
after they have talked this matter over 
again they will find that both have been 
mistaken.” 

“Another of the ministers at that meet- 
ing—Mr. Caldwell—claimed that you were 
intoxicated while delivering a lecture at 
or near Galesburg. Were you?” 

“T never delivered any lecture at or near 
Galesburg in my life, but I believe I know 
to what the reverend gentleman refers, Ir, 
1860—twenty years ago—I made a speech 
at—what is the name of that town? Well, 
it was a few miles this side of Knoxville; 
I have forgotten the name, but it was very 
near Yates City. We had a political meet- 
ing, plenty to eat and plenty to drink, and 
I suppose, though I have no distinct rec- 
ollection of what occurred after the drink- 
ing, that I was in the condition of the 
guests of the wedding feast where the 
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me want to injure somebody. 
a good while ago, and I don’t count it. I 
_ don’t pretend to be a teetotaler. I heard 
a story the other day that illustrates my 
_ position. There was an 


| at that time I don’t recollect that one 
the effects. of the liquor was to make 
This was 


po: Irishman who 
joined the Sons of Temperance, and in a 


_ few days afterwards, one of his friends 


saw him in a saloon with a glass about half 
full of whisky in his hand. Said he, ‘Pat, 
L thought a were a teetotaler?? ‘So I 
am,’ said Pat, ‘but, thank God, I am no 
bigot.’ I think that the Methodist minis- 
ters’ Monday morning mischief meeting had 
better be abolished. They get together to 
abuse some one whose arguments they can- 
not answer. Allow me to say, however, 
that I never would have mentioned the 
name of either one of these gentlemen, had 
you not asked me direct questions concern- 
ing them. They do not injure me; on the 
contrary they unconsciously assist me. The 
moment people seq what they have said, 
they know that these reverend gentlemen 


have no reply, and so after all I am in the 


fortunate position of being\ assisted by my 
enemies. When a man’s friends help him 
and his enemies assist him, if he does not 
succeed, it is his own fault. But I want 
it understood that I forgive these men with 
all my heart.” 

“T think they dodge the point. The real 
point is this: If salvation by faith is the 
teal doctrine of Christianity, I asked on 
Sunday before last; and I still ask, why 
didn’t Matthew tell it? I still insist that 
Mark should have remembered it, and I 
shall always believe that Luke ought to 
have noticed it. I was endeavoring to show 
that modern Christianity has for its basis 
an interpolation. I think I showed it. The 
only gospel on the orthodox side is that of 
John, and that was certainly not written 
or did not appear in its present form, until 
long after the others were written. I know 
very well that the Catholic Church claimed 
during the Dark Ages, and still claims, that 
references had been made to the Gospels 
by persons living in the first, second, and 
third centuries; but I believe such manu- 
scripts were manufactured by the Catholic 
Church. For many years in Europe, there 
was not one person to 20,000 who could 
tead and write. During that time the 
Church had in its keeping the literature of 
our world. They interpolated as thay 
pleased. They created. They destroyed. 
In other words, they did whatever in their 
opinion was necessary to substantiate the 
faith. The gentleman who saw fit to reply 
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did not answer the question, and I again 
call upon the clergy to explain to the ere 
why, if salvation depended upon belief in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, Matthew didn’t — 
mention it. Some one has said that Christ 
didn’t make known this doctrine of salva- 
tion by belief or faith until after His resur-— 
rection. Certainly none of the gospels were 
written until after His rescurrection; and 
if He made that doctrine known after His 
resurrection and before His ascension it 
should have been in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, as well as in John. 

“The replies of the clergy show that they 
have not investigated the subject; that they 
are not well acquainted with the New Tes- 
tament. In other words, they have not read 
it except with the regulation theological 
bias. There is one thing I wish to correct se 
here. In an editorial in the Tribune it was = 
stated that I had admitted that Christ was 35 
beyond and above Buddha, Zoroaster, Con- = 
fucius and others. I didn’t say so. An- 
other point was made against me, and those 
who made it seemed to think it was a good 
one. In my lecture I asked why it was 
that the Disciples of Christ wrote in Greek, 
whereas, in fact, they understood only He- 
brew. It is now claimed that Greek was 
the language of Jerusalem at that time; 
that Hebrew had fallen into disuse; that 
no one understood it except the literati and 
the highly educated. If I fell into an error 
upon this point it was because I relied 
upon the New Testament. I find in the 
twenty-first chapter of the Acts an account 
of Paul having been mobbed in the City of 
Jerusalem; that he was protected by a 
Chief Captain and some soldiers; that, 
when upon the stairs of the castle to which 
he was being taken for protection, he ob- 
tained leave from the captain to speak unto 
the people. In the fortieth verse of that 
chapter I find the following: 

“And when he had given him license, 

Paul stood on the stairs and beckoned with 
the hand unto the people and when there 
was made a great silence he spake unto 
them in the Hebrew tongue, saying— 

“And then follows the speech of Paul, 
wherein he gives an account of his conver- 
sion. It seems a little curious to me that 
Paul, for the purpose of quieting a mob, 
would speak to that mob in an unknown 
language. If I were mobbed in the city of 
Chicago, and wished to defend myself with 
explanation, I certainly would not make 
that explanation in Choctaw, even if I un- 
derstood that tongue. My present opinion 
is that I would speak in English: and the 
reason I would speak in English is because 
that language is generally understood in 
this city. And so I conclude from the ac- 


count i» the twenty-first chapter of the 


Acts that Hebrew was the language of Jer- 
 usalem at that time, or that Paul would not 
have addressed the mob in that tongue.” 

The reporter then put some questions re- 
garding the sermons reported Monday. He 
first mentioned Prof. Swing. : 

“Well,” said the Colonel, laughing—the 
barber by this time working up into the 
sparse hair—‘Professor Swing so nearly 
agrees with me that I do not feel called 
upon to reply.” Lape 

“And now as to Professor Swing? 

“Mr. Swing has been out of the orthodox 
church so long that he seems to have for- 
gotten the reason for which he left it. I 
don’t believe there is an orthodox minister 

in the city of Chicago who will agree with 
Mr. Swing that salvation by faith is no 
longer preached. Professor Swing seems 
to think it of no importance who wrote the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. In this I agree 
with him. Judging from what he said, 
there is hardly difference enough of opinion 
between us to justify a reply on his part. 
He, however, makes one mistake, I did 
not in the lecture say one word about tear- 
ing churches down. I have no objection 
to people building all the churches they 
wish. While I admit that it is a pretty 
sight to see children on a morning in June 
going through the fields to the country 
church, I still insist that the beauty of that 
sight does not answer the question how it 
is that Matthew forgot to say anything 
about salvation through Christ. Professor 


Swing is a man of poetic temperament, but | 


this is not a poetic question.” 

“Did you read Mr. Courtney’s answer?” 

“T read what Mr. Courtney read from 
others, and think some of his quotations 
very good; and have no doubt that the 
authors will feel complimented by being 
quoted.” 

“But what about there being ‘belief’ in 
Matthew ?” 

“Mr. Courtney says that certain people 
were cured of diseases on account of faith. 
Admitting that mumps, measels and whoop- 
ing-cough could be cured that way, there 
is not even a suggestion that salvation de- 
pended upon a like faith. I think he can 
hardly afford to rely upon the miracles of 
the New Testament to prove his doctrine. 
There is one instance in which a miracle 
was performed by Christ without His 
knowledge. And I hardly think that even 
Mr. Courtney would insist that any faith 
could have been great enough for that. The 
fact is, I believe, that all these miracles 
were ascribed to Christ after His death, 
and that Christ never, at any time or place, 
pretended to have any supernatural power 


whatever. Neither do I believe that He 
claimed any supernatural origin. He claimed 
simply to be a man; no less, no more. 


don’t believe Mr, Courtney is satisfied with 


his own reply.” 

“The Rev. Mr. Courtney thinks you were 
very much off on Matthew.” 

“Dr, Courtney does not seem to under- 
stand Matthew; probably has not read it 
for many years. There certainly is no need 
of my answering Dr. Courtney; some time 
I may answer the French gentleman from 


whom he quoted. The rest of the answers, — 


so-called, by the other ministers, do not 
challenge particular reply at present. The 
best thing that has come from the other 
side is from Dr. Thomas. I regard him as 
by far the grandest intellect in the Method- 
ist Church. He is intellectually a wide and 
tender man. I cannot conceive of an arti- 
cle being written in a better spirit. He 


finds a little fault with me for not being 


exactly fair. If there were more ministers 
like Dr. Thomas the probability is I never 
should have jaid myself liable to this crit- 
icism. There is some human nature in me, 
and I find it exceedingly difficult to pre- 
serve at all times perfect serenity. I have 
the greatest possible respect for Dr. 
Thomas, and must heartily thank him for 
his perfect fairness. 

“Dr. Lorimer? Really I have no time to 
answer him. I presume it will greatly of- 
fend him, but I beg his pardon. He wiil 
have to do better before he is entitled to an 
answer, and besides I have not the time 
now. 


“Bishop Fellows? Well, I have only time 
to say he finds fault with my statement that 
to say he finds fault with my statement 
that ‘his New Testament’ did not exist un- 
til the apostles had been dead for hundreds 
of years. In answer to that he said we 
have manuscripts fifteen hundred years old. 
It seems to me that, even according to his 
statement, the apostles must have been dead 
about three hundred years before the date 
if his oldest manuscript. Other preachers, 
I believe, claimed that Hebrew was not 
spoken in Jerusalem, stating that Alexan- 
der the Great having swept over that coun- 
try, Hebrew had ceased to be understood, 
and was known only to the educated few. 
This may be so, and I may have been mis- 
led in that particular. But if I was misled 
it was owing to my confiding in a state- 
ment in the New Testament, and I freely 
admit that those who confide in statements 
in the New Testament will always be liable 
to be misled. I find in the Acts that St. 
Paul was mobbed; that he was rescued 
from the mob by a chief captain and some 
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—D A 
account, 
chapter of 
_ _ “Since I have been studying the New 
Testament I have found that some, even 
of the clergy, do not live up to its best 
teachings at all. times, but I hope to cause 
- some improvement in that regard.” 


em at that time it seems a little strange 

at one would endeavor to appease a mob 

aking in an unknown tongue. This 

I peenere, is in the twenty-first 
cts, 


“Mr. Crafts stated that you were in the 
habit of swearing in company and before 


your family.” 


“T often swear. In other words, I take 


- the name of God in vain; that is to say, 


I take it without any practical thing result- 
ing from it. And in that sense I think 
most ministers are guilty of the same 


_ thing. I heard an old story of a clergyman 


who rebuked a neighbor for swearing, to 


-whom the neighbor replied, ‘You pray and 


I swear, but as a matter of fact, neither of 
us mean anything by it.’ As to the charge 
that L am in the habit of using indecent 
language in my family, no reply is needed. 
I am willing to leave that question to the 
people who know us both. Mr. Crafts says 
he was told this by a lady. This cannot by 
any possibility be true, for no lady will tell 
a falsehood. I sincerely regret that clergy- 
men who really believe an infinite God is 


on their side think it necessary to resort to 


| finite wisdom and strength to sup; 
| he could dispose of one man, even if they 


ee 


ught to have confidence 1 is 
Se 


failed to say a word against me. Had < 
not asked me I should have said nothing — 
upon these topics. Such charges cannot 
hurt me. I do not believe it possible for — 
such men to injure me, No one believes — 
what they say, and the testimony of such 
clergymen against an infidel is no longer 
considered of value. People know what | 
they said concerning every man whose ar- 
guments they could not answer. I believe 
it was Goethe who said, ‘I always know 
that I am traveling when I hear the dogs 
bark?” 

“Are you going to make a formal reply 
to their sermons?” 

“Not unless something better is done than 
has been. Of course I don’t know what 
another Sabbath may bring forth. I am 
waiting. But of one thing I feel perfectly 
assured: that no man in the United States, 
or in the world can account for the fact, if 
we are to be saved only by faith in Christ, 
that Matthew forgot it, that Luke said noth- 
ing about it, and that Mark never men- — 
tioned it except in two passages written by 
another person. Until that is answered, as 
one gtavedigger says to the other in ‘Ham- 
let,’ I shall say: ‘Ay, tell me that and un- 
yoke.’ In the meantime I wish to keep on 
the best terms with all parties concerned. 
I cannot see why my forgiving spirit fails 
to gain their sincere praise.” 


~~ 


VIEWS ON THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK 


Cincinnati Commercial, March 25, 1881. 


The Washington correspondent of the 
Brooklyn Eagle called on Col. Ingersoll one 
evening last week, and after a chat on poli- 
tics and things in general, the conversation 
branched off into a religious vein by the 
correspondent asking the Colonel what was 
going on among the churches that was 
worthy of note. 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “from what lit- 
tle I learn there has not been much doing 
during the last year. There are 526 Con- 
gregational churches in Massachusetts, and 
200 of these churches have not received a 
new member for an entire year, and the 
_ others have scarcely held their own. In 
Illinois there are 483 Presbyterian churches 
and they have now less members than they 
had in 1879; and of the 483, 183 have not 
received a single new member for twelve 
months. A report has been made, under 
the auspices of the Pan-Presbyterian Coun- 
cil, to the effect that there are in the whole 
world about 3,000,000 of Presbyterians. This 
is about one-fifth of 1 per cent. of the in- 
habitants of the world. The probability is 
that of the 3,000,000 nominal Presbyterians, 
not more than 200,000 or 300,000 actually 
believe the doctrine, and of the 200,000 or 
300,000 not more than 500 or 600 have any 
true conception of what the doctrine is. As 
the Presbyterian Church has only been able 
to induce one-fifth of 1 per cent. of the peo- 
ple to even call themselves Presbyterians 
about how long will it take, at this rate, to 
convert mankind? The fact is, there seems 
to be a general full along the entire line, 
and just at present very little is being done 
by the orthodox people to keep their fel- 
low-citizens out of hell.” 

‘Do you really think that the orthodox 
people now believe in the old doctrine of 
eternal punishment, and that they really 
think there is the kind of hell that our an- 
cestors so carefully described.” 

“T am afraid that the old idea is dying 
out and that many Christians are slowly 


giving up the consolations naturally spring- 
30 


ing from the old belief. Another terrible 
blow to the old infamy is the fact that in 
the revised New Testament the consoling 
word hell has been left out. I am informed 
that in the revised New Testament the 
word Hades has been substituted. As no- 
body knows exactly what Hades means, it 
will not be quite so easy to frighten people 
at revivals by threatening them with some- 
thing that they don’t clearly understand. 
After this, when the impassioned orator 
cries out that all the unconverted will be 
sent to Hades, the poor sinners, instead of 
getting frightened, will begin to ask each 
other what and where that is. It will take 
many years of preaching to clothe that 
word in all the terrors and horrors, pains 
and penalties, and pangs of hell. Hades is 
a compromise. It is concession to the phi- 
losophy of our day. It is a graceful ac- 
knowledgment to the growing spirit of in- 
vestigation that Hell, after all, is a barbaric 
mistake. Hades is the death of revivals. 
It cannot be used in song. It won’t rhyme 
with anything with the same force that hell 
does, It is altogether more shadowy than 
hot. It is not associated with brimstone 
and flame. It sounds somewhat indistinct, 
somewhat lonesome,—a little desolate, but 
not altogether uncomfortable. For revival 
purpose, Hades is simply useless, and few 
conversions will be made in the old way 
under the revised Testament.” 

“Do you really think that the Church is 
losing ground?” 

“I am not, as you probably know, con- 
nected with any orthodox organization, and 
consequently have to rely upon them for 
my information. If they can be believed the 
Church is certainly in an extremely bad 
condition. I find that the Rev. Dr. Cutler, 
only a few days ago, speaking of the relig- 
ious conditions of Brooklyn—and Brook- 
lyn, you know, has been called the city of 
Churches—stated that the great mass of 
that Christian city was out of Christ, and 


that more professing Christians went to the 
6 


ty in 
are engaged either in delivering or in hear-_ 
: rmons; a city filled with the editors — 


dpoint, 


f the great religious centres of the 
-ac 


| religious periodicals; a city of prayer 


and praise, and yet, while prayer meetings 


are free, the theatres, with the free-list en- 


- tirely suspended, catch more Christians — 


than the churches, and this happens while 
all the pulpits thunder against the stage, 
and the stage remains silent as to the pul- 
pit. At the same meeting in which the Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler made his astounding statement, 
the Rev. Mr. Pentecost was the bearer of 
the happy news that four out of five per- 
sons living in the city of Brooklyn were 
going down to Hell with no God and no 
hope. If he had read the revised Testa- 
ment he would have said “Hades,” and the 
effect of the statement would have been 
entirely lost, If four-fifths of the people of 
that great city are destined to eternal pain, 
certainly we cannot depend upon the 
churches for the salvation of the world. 
At the meeting of the Brooklyn pastors 
they were in doubt as to whether they 
should depend upon further meetings, or 
upon a day of fasting and prayer for the 
purpose of converting the city. In my 
judgment, it would be much better to de- 
vise ways and means to keep a good many 
people from fasting in Brooklyn. If they 
had more meat, they could get along with 
less meeting. If fasting would save a city, 
there are plenty of hungry folks even in 
that Christian town. The real trouble with 
the Church of to-day is that it is behind the 
intelligence of the people. Its doctrines no 
longer satisfy the brains of the nineteenth 
century; and if the Church proposes to 
hold its power, it must lose its supersti- 
tions. The day of revivals is gone. Only 
the ignorant and unthinking can hereafter 
be impressed by preaching the orthodox 
creed. Fear has in it no reformatory pow- 
er, and the more intelligent the world 
grows the more despicable and contempti- 
ble the doctrine of eternal misery will be- 
come. The tendency of the age is towards 
intellectual liberty, toward personal investi- 
gation. Authority is no longer taken for 
truth. People are beginning to find that all 
the great and good are not dead—that some 
good people are alive, and that the demon- 
strations of to-day are fully equal to the 
mistaken theories of the past.” 

“Do you think, after all, the people who 
are in favor of having you arrested for 
blasphemy are acting in accordance with 


meeting. This cer- 
ndpoint, is a most ter- | 
rooklyn, you know, is | 


At the same time, it may be said that they 


“Of course they act in r 
many of the commands in the sta 
ment and with several passages in the New. 


violate passages in both. If the Old Testa- 
ment is true, and if it is the inspired word 
of God, of course, an infidel ought not to be 
allowed to live, and if the New Testament 
is true, an unbeliever should not be per- 
mitted to speak, There are many passages, 


though, in the New Testament, that should _ 


protect even an infidel. Among them is 
this: “Do unto others as ye would that 
others should do unto you.” But that is a 
passage that has probably had as little effect 
upon the Church as any other in the Bible. 
So far as I am concerned I am willing to 
adopt that passage, and I am willing to ex- 
tend to every other human being every 
right that I claim for myself. If the 
Churches would act upon this principle, if 
they would say, ‘Every soul, every mind, 
may think and investigate for itself, and 
around all, and over all, shall be thrown 
the sacred shield of liberty,’ I should be on 
their side.” 

“How do you stand with the clergymen, 
and what is their opinion of you and of 
your views?” 

“Most of them envy me; envy my inde- 
pendence; envy my success; think that I 
ought to starve; that the people should not 
hear me; say that I do what I do for 
money, for popularity; that I am actuated 
by hatred of all that is gocd, and tender, 
and holy in human nature; think that I 
wish to tear down the churches, destroy all 
morality and goodness, and usher in the 
reign of crime and chaos. They know 
that shepherds are unnecessary in the ab- 
sence of wolves, and it is to their interest 
to convince their sheep that they—the sheep 
—need protection. This they are willing to 
give them for half the wool. No doubt 
most of these ministers are honest, and are 
doing what they consider their duty. Be 
this as it may, they feel the power slipping 
from their hands. They know that they 
are not held in the estimation they once 
were. They know that the idea is slowly 
growing that they are not absolutely neces- 
sary for the protection of society. They 
know that the intellectual world cares little 
for what they say, and that the great tide 
of human progress flows on careless of 
their help or hindrance. So long as they 
insist on the inspiration of the Bible, they 
are compelled to take the ground that slav- 
ery was once a divine institution; they are 
forced to defend cruelties that would shock 
the heart of a savage, and beside, they aré 


INGERSOLL’S FOR 


a man forever for the same offense. The — 
| brain and heart of our time can not be sat- _ 


bound to teach the eternal horror of ever- 
- lasting punishment. They poison the minds 
of children; they deform the brain and 
pollute the imagination by teaching the 
frightful and infamous dogmas of endless 
misery. Even the laws of Delaware shock 
the enlightened public of today. In that 
State the simply fine and imprison a man 
for expressing his honest thought; and yet, 
if the Churches are right, God will damn 


isfied with the ancient creeds, The Bible 
must be revised again. Most of the creeds 
must be blotted out. Humanity must take 
the place of theology. Intellectual liberty 
must stand in every pulpit. There must be 
freedom in all the pews, and every human 


| soul must have the right to express its 


honest thought.” 


SOME REASONS WHY 


What Humanity Owes to Some Invisible, Infinite, and Supreme Being. - 
Chicago Tribune, April 28, 1881. 


New York, April 25.—There was a great 
‘rush to Booth’s Theatre to-night to hear 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll in his new lecture 
entitled “Some Reasons Why.” The side- 
walks were crowded long before the doors 
opened, and speculators reaped a rich har- 
vest, the seats they held bringing from $3 
to $4. By 7:45 the theatre was filled from 
top to bottom, and every inch of available 
standing-room was occupied. At 8:15 In- 
gersoll made his appearance on the stage, 
and was warmly welcomed. He placed his 
manuscript on the reading-desk, and at 
once plunged into his subject. He spoke 
for an hour and fifty minutes, and held his 
audience intensely interested until the last 
word had been uttered. His address was 
as follows: 

Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: The history of 
the world shows that religion has made 
enemies instead of friends. That one word 
“religion” paints thd horizon of the past 
with every form of agony and torture, and 
when one pronounces the name of “relig- 
ion” we think of 1,500 years of persecu- 
tion, of 6,000 years of hatred, slander, and 
vituperation. Strange, but true, that those 
who have loved God most have loved men 
Yeast; strange that in countries where 
there has been the most religion there has 
been the most agony; and that is one rea- 
son why I am opposed to what is known as 
religion, [Applause.] By religion I mean 


the duties that men are supposed to owe to 
God; by religion I mean, not what man 
owes to man, but what we owe to some 
invisible, infinite, and Supreme Being. The 
question arises, can any relation exist be- 
tween| finite man and infinite being? An 
infinite being is absolutely conditional. An 
infinite being cannot walk, cannot receive, 
and a finite being cannot give to the in- 
finite. Can I increase his happiness or de- 
crease his misery? Does he need my 
strength or my life? What can I do for 
him? I say, nothing. For one, I do not 
believe there is any God who gives rain or 
sunshine for praying. [Applause.] For 
one, I do not believe there is any being who 
helps man simply because he kneels. I may 
be mistaken, but that is my doctrine, that 
the finite cannot by any possibility help the 
infinite or the infinite be indebted to the 
finite; that the finite cannot by any possi- 
bility assist a being who is all in all. What 
can we do? We can help man; we can 
help clothe the naked, feed the hungry; we 
can help weave a garment of joy that will 
finally cover this world. [Applause.] That 
is all that man can do. Wherever he has 
endeavored to do more he has simply in- 
creased the misery of his fellows. I can 
find out nothing of these things myself by 
my unaided reasoning. If there is an in- 
finite God and I have not reason enough 
to comprehend_His universe, whose fault 


- spiration. 
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feds exactly what 
1, No two sects agree 
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ook on this earth, [Applause.] If the 


_ Jehovah had wanted to have a book writ- 
_ ten, the inspiration of which should not be 
_ disputed. 


He should have waited until 
Shakespeare lived. Whatever they mean 
by inspiration they at least mean that it is 
true. If it is true, it does not need to be 
inspired. The-truth will take care of it- 
self. Nothing except a falsehood needs in- 
[Applause.] What is inspira- 
tion? A man looks at the sea and the sea 
says something to him. Another man looks 
at the same sea, and the sea tells another 
story to him. The sea cannot tell the same 
story to any two human beings. There is 
not a thing in Nature, from a pebble to a 
constellation, that tells the same story to 
any two human beings. It depends upon 
the man’s experience, his intellectual de- 
velopment, and what chord of memory it 
touches. One looks upon the sea and is 
filled with grief; another looks upon it 
and laughs. Last year, riding in the cars 
from Boston to Portsmouth, a lady and 
gentleman sat opposite me. As we reached 
the latter place the woman, for the first 
time in her life, caught a burst of the sea, 


; and she looked and said to her husband: 


“Isn’t that beautiful,’ and he looked and 
said: “I’ll bet you can dig clams right 
there.” [Laughter.] 

Another illustration. <A little while ago 
a gentleman was walking with another in 
‘South Carolina, at Charleston,—one who 
had been upon the other side. Said the 
Northerner to the Southerner: “Did you 
ever see such a night as this; did you ever 
in your life see such a moon?” “Oh my 
God,” said he, “You ought to have seen 
that moon before the war.” [Laughter.] 
I simply say these things to convince you 
that everything in nature has a different 
story to tell every human being. So the 
Bible tells a different story to every man 
that reads it. History proves what I say. 
Why so many sects? Why so much perse- 
cution? Simply because two people couldn’t 
understand it exactly alike. You may reply 
that God intended it should be so under- 
stood, and that is the real revelation that 


God intended. For instance, I write a let- | 


ter to Smith, I want to convey to him cer- 
tain thoughts. If I am honest, I will use 
the words which will convey to him my 
thoughts, but not being infinite I don’t 
know exactly how Smith will understand 


the inspired ) 


3 tell me that every | 
inspired, that Shakespeare is 
ould be less apt to dispute 
ilar remark about any other | 


lation to me He has to make it to me 
|} through my brain and my reasoning. 
cannot make a revelation to another man __ 
That other man will have God’s | 

word for it but I will only have that man’s 


for me. 


word for it. [Laughter.] As that man has 


been dead for several thousand years, and 


as I don’t know what his reputation was 


for truth and veracity in the neighborhood  __ 


in which he lived [laughter], I will wait 
for the Lord to speak again. Suppose 
when I read it, the revelation to me, 
through the Bible, is that it is not true, 
and God knew that I would know that 
when I did read it, and knew, if I did not 
say it, I would be dishonest. 

Is it possible that he would damn me for 
being honest and give me wings if I would 
play the hypocrite? [Applause] The in- 
spiration of the Bible depends upon the ig- 
norance of the gentleman who reads it. 
[Laughter.] Yet they tell me this book 
was written by the Creator of every shin- 
ing star, Now let us see. I want to be 
honest and candid. I have just as much at 
stake in! the way of soul as any doctor of 
divinity that ever lived, and more than 
some I have met. [Laughter.] According 
to this book the first attempt at peopling 
this world was a failure. God had to de- 
stroy all but eight. He saved some of the 
same kind to start again, which I think 
was a mistake. [Laughter.] After that, 
the people still getting worse, he selected 
from the wide world a few of the tribe of 
Abraham. He had no time to waste with 
everybody. He had no time to throw 
away on Egypt. It had at that time a 
vast and splendid civilization, in which 
there were free schools; in which the one 
man married the one wife; where there 
were courts of law; where there were 
codes of laws. Neither could he give at- 
tention to India, that had at that time a 
literature as splendid almost as ours, a 
language as perfect, that had produced 
poets, philosophers, statesmen. He had no 
time to waste with them, but took a few 
of the tribe of Abraham, and he did his 
best to civilize these people. He was their 
Governor, their Executive, their Supreme 
Court. He established a despotism, and 
from Mount Siani he proclaimed his laws. 
They didn’t pay much attention to them. 
He wrought thousands of miracles to con- 
vince them that he was a God. Isn’t it 
perfectly wonderful that the priest of one 
religion never believes the miracle told by 
the priest of another? [Laughter.] Ts it 


He 


tas 
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possible that they know each other? 
[Laughter.] I heard a story the other day. 
A gentleman was telling a very remark- 
able circumstances that happened to him- 
self, and all the listeners except one said, 
“Ts it possible; did you ever hear such a 
wonderful thing in all your life?’ They 
noticed that this one man didn’t appear 
to take a vivid interest in the story, so 
one said to him, “You don’t express much 
astonishment at the story?” “No,” says 
he, “I am a liar myself.” I find by read- 
ing this book that a worse Government 
was never established than that established 
by Jehovah; that the Jews were the most 
unfortunate people who lived upon the 
globe. Let us compare this book. In all 
civilized countries it is not only admitted, 
but passionately asserted, that slavery is 
an infamous crime; that a war of exter- 
mination is murder; that polygamy en- 
slaves woman, degrades man, and destroys 
home; that nothing is more infamous than 
the slaughter of decrepid men and hopeless 
women and of prattling babes; that the 
captured maiden should not be given to 
her captors; that wives should not be 
stoned to death for differing in religion 
from their husbands. We know there was 
_a time in the history of most nations when 
all these crimes were regarded as divine 
institutions. Nations entertaining these 
views today are called savage, and with 
the exception of the Feejee Islanders, 
some tribes in Central Africa, and a few 
citizens of Delaware [laughter], no human 
being can be found degraded enough to 
agree upon those subjects with Jehovah. 
Today, the fact that a nation has abolished 
and abandoned those things is the only 
evidence that it can offer to show that it 
is not still barbarous; but a believer in 
the inspiration of the Bible is compelled 
to say there was a time when slavery was 
right, when polygamy was the highest form 
of virtue, when wars of extermination 
were waged with the sword of mercy, and 
when the Creator of the whole world com- 
manded the soldier to sheathe the dagger 
of murder in the dimpled breast of in- 
fancy. The believer of inspiration of the 
Bible is compelled to say there was a time 
when it was right for a husband to mur- 
der his wife because they differed upon 
subjects of religion. I deny that such a 
time ever was. If I knew the real God 
said it, I would still deny it. [Applause.] 
Four thousand years ago, if the Bible is 
true, God was in favor of slavery, poly- 
gamy, wars of extermination and religious 
persecution, 
is in favor of all those things, and God 
is opposed tq them, in other words, the 
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years ago; yet they tell me God is just 
as good. now as he was then, and the 
devil just as bad now as God was then. 
Other nations believed in slavery, poly- 
gamy, and war and persecution without 
ever having received one ray of light from 
Heaven. That shows that a special reve- 
lation is not necessary to teach a man to 
do wrong. Other nations did no worse 
without the Bible than the Jews did with 
it. Suppose the Devil had inspired a book? 
In what respect wotild he have differed 
from God on the subject of slavery, poly- 
gamy, wars of extermination, and religious 
persecution? Suppose we knew that after 
God had finished his book the Devil had 
gotten possession of it, and wrote a few 
passages to suit himself, which passages, 
O. Christian, would you pick out now as 
having probably been written by the Devil? 
which of these two, “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’ or “Kill all the males among 
the little ones, and kill every man, but 
all the women and girls keep alive for 
yourselves,’—which of these two passages 
would they select as having been written 
by the Devil? [Applause.] If God wrote 
the last, there is no need of a Devil. Is 
there a Christian in the wide world who 
does not wish that God, from the thunder 
and lightning of Siani, had said: “You 
shall not enslave your fellow-man?” I am 
opposed to any man who is in favor of 
slavery. [Applause.] If a revolution is 
needed at all it is to prevent man enslaving 
his fellow-man. But they say God did the 
best he could; that the Jews were so bad 
that He had to come up kind of slow. 
{Laughter.] If he had told them suddenly 
they must not murder and steal, they would 
not have paid any respect to the Ten Com- 
mandments. Suppose you go to the Canni- 
bal Islands to prevent the gentlemen there 
from eating missionaries, and you found 
they ate them raw. The first move is 
to induce them to cook them. [Laughter.] 
After yau get them to eat cooked mission- 
aries, you will then, without their know- 
ing it, occasionally slip in a little mutton. 
[Laughter.] We will go on gradually de- 
creasing missionaries and increasing mut- 
ton [laughter], until finally the last will 
be so cultivated that they will prefer the 
sheep to the priest. [Laughter.] I think 
the missionaries would object to this mode, 
of course. I know this was written by 
the Jews themselves, If they were to write 
it now it would be different today. They 
are a civilized people. I do not wish it 
understood that a word I say tonight 
touches the slightest prejudice in any man’s 
mind against the Jewish people. They are 
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the Old Testament the revenge of God 
the tomb. 
He never threatened punishment after 
death, He never threatened one thing 
beyond the grave. It is reserved for 
the New Testament to make known the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. 

Is the New Testament inspired? I 
have not time to give many reasons, but I 
will give some. In the first place, they 
tell me that the very fact the witnesses 
disagree in minor matters shows that they 
have not conspired to tell the same story. 
Good. And I say in every lawsuit where 
four or five witnesses testify, or endeavor 
to testify, to the same transaction, it is 
natural that they should differ on mi- 
nor points. Why? Because no two oc- 
cupy exactly the same position; no two 
see exactly alike; no two remember pre- 
cisely the same, and their disagreement is 
due to and accounted for by the imperfec- 
tion of human nature and the fact that 
they did not all have an equal opportunity 
to know. But if you admit or say that 
the four witnesses were inspired by an in- 
finite being who did see it all, then they 
should remember all the same, because in- 
spiration does not depend on memory. 
That brings me to another point. Why 
were there four gospels? What is the use 
of more than one correct account of any- 
thing? [Laughter.] If you want to spread 
it, send copies. [Laughter.] No human 
being has got the ingenuity to tell me why 
there were four gospels when one correct 
gospel would have been enough. Why 
should there have been four original mul- 
tiplication tables? [Laughter.] One is 
enough, and if anybody has got any use 
for it he cat copy that one. The very 
fact that we have got four gospels shows 
that it is not an inspired book. The next 
point is that according to the New Testa- 
ment the salvation of the world depended 
upon the atonement. Only one of the books 
in the New Testament says anything about 
that, and that is John. The Church _fol- 
lowed John, and they ought to follow John 
because the Church wrote that book called 
John. According to that the whole world 
was to be damned on account of the sins 
of one man; and that absurdity was the 
father and mother of another absurdity, 
that the whole world could be saved on 
account of the virtue of another man. 
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must reap what I sow. 
the law must be satisfied, What kind of 
a law is it that would demand punishment 
of the innocent? Just think of it. Here 
is a man about to be hanged, and another — 
comes up and says: “That man has got a 
family, and I have not; that man as in 
good health and I am nob well, and I will 
be hung in his place.’ And the Governor 
says, “All right. There has a murder been 
committed, and we have got to have a 
hanging,—we don’t care who.” [Laughter.] 
Under the Mosaic dispensation there was 
no remission of sins without the shedding 
of blood. If a man committed a murder 
he brought a pair of doves or a sheep to 
the priest, and the priest laid his hands on 
the animal, and the sins of the man were 
transferred to the animal. You see how 
that could be done easy enough. [Laugh- 
ter.] Then they killed the animal, and 
sprinkled its blood on the altar. That let 
the man off. And why did God demand 
the sacrifice of a sheep? I will tell you; 
because priests love mutton. [Laughter.] 
To make the innocent suffer is the great- 
est crime. I don’t wish to go to Heaven 
on the virtue of somebody else. If I can’t 
settle by the books and go, I don’t wish 
to go. I don’t want to feel as if I was 
there on sufferance—that I was in the 
poorhouse of the universe, supported by 
the town. [Laughter.] They tell us Ju- 
das betrayed Christ. Well, if Christ had 
not been betrayed no atonement would 
have been made, and then every human soul 
would have been damned and Heaven 
would have been for rent. [Laughter.] 
Supposing that Judas knew the Christian 
system, then perhaps he thought that by 
betraying Christ he could get forgiven 
not only for the sins that he had already 
committed, but for the sin of betrayal, and 
if, on the way to Calvary, and later, some 
brave, heroic soul had rescued Christ from 
the mob, he would have made his own 
damnation sure. It won’t do. There is 
no logic in that. They say God tried to 
civilize the Jews. If He had succeeded, 
according to the Christian system, we all 
would have been damned, because if the 
Jews had been civilized they would not 
have crucified Christ. They would have 
believed in freedom of speech, and as a 
result the world would have been lost for 
2,000 years. The Christian world has 
been trying to explain the atonement, and 
they have always ended by failing to ex- 
plain it. Now I come to the second objec- 
tion, which is that! certain belief is nec- 
essary to salvation. I will believe accord- 
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In my mind are 
certain scales which weigh everything, 
and my integrity stands there and knows 
which side goes up and which side goes 
down. If I am an honest man I will re- 
port the weights like an honest man. 
Tney say I must believe a certain thing 
or I will be eternally damned. They tell 
me that to believe is the safer way. I 
deny it. The safest thing you can do is 
to be honest. No man, when the shadows 
of the last hours were gathering around 
him, ever wished that he had lived the 
life of a hypocrite. [Applause.] If I find 
at the day of judgment that I have been 
mistaken, I will say so like a man. 

God tells men that that he is the author of 
the Old Testament I will admit that he is 
worse than I thought he was, and when 
he comes to pronounce sentence upon me 
I will say to him: do unto others as you 
would that others should do unto you. 
[Applause.] I have a right to think; I can- 
not control my belief; my brain is my cas- 
tle, and if I don’t defend it, my soul be- 
comes a slave and a serf. [Applause.] If 
you throw away your reason, your soul is 
not worth saving. Salvation depends not 
upon belief, but upon mercy. Your own 
deeds are your savior, and you can be 


‘saved in no other way. [Applause.] I am 


told in this Testament to love my enemies. 
I cannot; I will not. I don’t hate enemies ; 
I don’t wish to injure enemies, but I don’t 


‘care about seeing them, I don’t like them. 


I love my friends, and the man who loves 


~ enemies and friends loves me. [Applause.] 


The doctrine of non-resistance is born of 
weakness. The man that first said it said 
it because it was the best he could do un- 
der the circumstances. [Applause.] While 
the church said love your enemies, in her 
sacred vestments gleamed the daggers of 
assassination. [Applause.] With her cun- 
ning hand she wore the purple for hypo- 
crisy and placed the crown upon the brow 
of crime. For more than 1,000 years lar- 
ceny held. the scales of justice and hypo- 
crisy wore the mitre, and the tiara of Christ 
was in fact God. He knew of the future, 
He knew what crimes and horrors would 
be committed in His name. He knew the 
fires of persecution would climb around 
the limbs of countless martyrs, that brave 
men and women would languish in dun- 
geons and darkness, that the Church would 
use instruments of torture, that in His 
name His followers would trade in hu- 
man flesh, that cradles would be robbed 
and women’s breasts unbabed for gold, 
and yet He died with voiceless lips. [Ap- 
plause.] If Christ was God, wny did He 
not tell his disciples, and through them 
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the world, man shall not persecute his 
fellow-man? Why didn’t He say, “I am 
God?” why didn’t He explain the doctrine 
of the Trinity? why didn’t He tell what 
manner of baptism was pleasing to Him? 
why didn’t He say the Old Testament 
is true? why didn’t He write His Tes- 
tament Himself? why did He leave His 
words to accident, to ignorance, to malice, 
and to chance? Why didn’t He say some- 
thing positive, definite, satisfactory about 
another world? Why did He not turn the 
tear-stained hope of immortality to the 
glad knowledge of another life. [Ap- 
‘plause.]}. Why did He go dumbly to his 
death, leaving the world to misery and 
to doubt? Because He was a man. 

Col. Ingersoll read several extracts from 
the Bible, which he said originated with 
Zoroaster, Buddha, Cicero, Epictetus, Py- 
thagoras, and other ancient writers, and 


he read extracts from various pagan writ- 


ers, which he claimed contrasted favor- 
ably with the best things in the Bible. He 
continued, that no God has a right to 
create a man who is to be eternally damn- 
ed. Infinite wisdom has no right to make 
a failure, and a man that is to be eternal- 
ly damned is not a conspicuous success. 
[Laughter.] Infinite wisdom has no right 
to make an instrument that will not finally 
pay a dividend. No God has a right to 
add to the agony of this universe, and yet 
around the angels of immortality Chris- 
tianity_has coiled this serpent of eternal 
pain. Upon love’s breast the Church has 
placed that asp, and yet people talk to me 
about the consolation of religion. [Laugh- 
ter.] A few days ago the bark Tiger was 
found upon the wide sea 126 days from 
Liverpool. For nine days not a mouth- 
ful of food or a drop of water was to be 
had. There was on board the Captain, 
mate, and eleven men. When they had 
ysis out 117 days they killed the captain’s 
og. 

Nine days more—no food, no water, 
and Capt. Kruger stood upon the deck in 
the presence of his starving crew, with a 
revolver in his hand, put it upon his tem- 
ple, and said, “Boys, this can’t last much 
longer; I am willing to die to save the 
rest of you.” The mate. grasped the revol- 
ver from his hand, and said, wait; and the 
next day upon the horizon of despair was 
the smoke of the ship which rescued them. 
Do you tell me tonight if Capt. Kruger 
was not a Christian and he had sent that 
ball crashing through his generous brain 
that there was an Almighty waiting to 
clutch his naked soul that he might damn 
him forever? [Applause.] It won’t do. 
Ah, but they tell me you have no right to 
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people really believe that in some won- 
_ derful way we are indebted to Moses 
_ for geology, to Joshua for astronomy and 


pave i Aires our own God, and we ai 
day. Some honest 


military tactics; to Samson for weapons 


_ of war, to Daniel for holy curses, to Solo- 


mon for the art of cross-examination, to 


- Jonah for the science of navigation, to 


St. Paul for steamships and locomotives, 
to the four Gospels for telegraphs and sew- 
ing-machines, to the Apocalypse for looms, 
saw-mills, and telephones; and that to 


the Sermon on the Mount we are indebt-- 


ed for mortars and Krupp guns. [Laugh- 
ter.] We are told that no nation has ever 
been civilized without a Bible. The Jews 


had one, and yet they crucified a perfectly 


innocent man. They couldn’t have done 
much worse without a Bible. [Laughter.] 
God must have known 6,000 years ago that 
it was impossible to civilize people with- 
out 1. Bible just as well as they know it 
now. Why did he ever allow a nation to 
be without a Bible? Why didn’t he give a 
few leaves to Adam and Eve in the Gar- 
den of Eden? [Laughter.] 

Take from the Bible the miracles, and 
I admit that the good passages are true. 
If they are true they don’t need to be 
inspired. Miracles are the children of 
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against evidence? Do you tell me that the — 
less brain a man has the better chance he 
has for heaven? Think of a heaven filled — 
with men who never thought. Better that — 
all that is should cease to be; better that 


God had never been; better ‘that all the A, 


springs and seeds of things should fall 
and wither in great Nature’s realm; better 
that causes and effects should lose. rela- 


tion; better that every life should change _ 


to breathless death and voiceless blank, 
and every star to blind oblivion and move- 
less naught, than that this religion should 
be true. The religion of the future is 
humanity. The religion of the future will 
say to every man, you have the right 
to think and 
Liberty is my religion. [Applause.] Ev- 
erything that is true, every good thought, 
every beautiful thing, every self-denying 
action—all these make my Bible. Every 
bubble, every star, are passages in my 
Bible. A constellation is a chapter. Every 
shining world is a part of it. You cannot — 
interpolate it; you cannot change it. It 
is the same forever. My Bible is all 
that speaks to man. Every violet, every 
blade of grass, every tree, every mountain 
crowned with snow, every star that shines, 
every throb of love, every honest act, all 
that is good and true combined, make 
my Bible, and upon that book I stand. 
{Applause.] 


investigate for yourself 


THE GREAT INFIDELS. 


History of Human Progress Written in the Lives and Careers of 
Doubters and Agnostics—Chicago Tribune, May 5, 1881. 


New York, May 1.—Robert G. Ingersoll 
delivered another new lecture this evening 
to an immense audience. Booth’s Theater 
was found to be too small for the crowd 
which flocked to hear him last Sunday 
night, so for this occasion he secured the 
Academy of Music. The change proved 
disastrous to ticket speculators, for there 
was room in the great building for all who 
came, and before the lecture began, scalp- 
ers were selling on the sidewalks at box- 
office prices. The audience was highly in- 
telligent, and listened attentively for two 
hours and ten minutes to probably Inger- 
soll’s best effort. There were not less than 
* 3,000 persons present The title of the lec- 
ture was “The Great Infidels.” The lec- 
turer appeared on the stage at 8:20, and, 
placing the manuscript on the desk, broke 
into the subject at once. He spoke as 
follows: 

Lapirs AND GENTLEMEN: There is noth- 
ing grander in this world than to rescue 
from the leprosy of slander a great and 
splendid name. [Applause.] There is 
nothing nobler than to benefit our benefac- 
tors. The infidels of one age have been 
the aureole saints of the next. The de- 
stroyers of the old have always been the 
creators of the new. The old passes away 
and the new becomes old. There is in the 
intellectual world, as in the material, de- 
cay and growth; and ever by the sunken 
grave of age stand youth and joy. The his- 
tory of progress is written in the lives of 
infidels. Political rights have been pre- 
served by traitors; intellectual rights by 
infidels. [Applause.] To attack the Kings 
was treason; to dispute the priests blas- 
phemy. The sword and cross have always 
been allies; they defended each other. The 
throne and altar are twins,—vultures born 
of the same egg. It was James I. who 
said: “No King no Bishop; no church no 
crown; no tyrant in Heaven no tyrant on 
earth.” [Applause.] Every monarchy that 
has disgraced the world, every despotism 
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that has covered the cheeks of men with 
fear has been copied after the supposed 
despotism of Hell. The King owned the 
bodies and the priest owned the souls; one 
lived on taxes and the other on alms; one 
was a robber and the other a beggar. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] The history of the 
world will not show you one charitable 
beggar. He who lives on charity never 
has anything to give away. The robbers 
and beggars controlled not only this world, 
but the next. The King made laws, the 
priest made creeds: with bowed backs the 
peopld received and bore the burdens of 
the one, and with the open mouth of won- 
der the creed of the other. If any aspired 
to be free they were crushed by the King, 
and every priest was a hero who slaugh- 
tered the children of the brave. The King 
ruled by force, the priest by fear and by the 
Bible. The King said to the people: “God 
made you peasants and me a King; He 
clothed you in rags and housed you in 
hovels; upon me He put robes and gave 
me a palace.” Such is the justice of God. 
The priest said to the people: “God made 
you ignorant and vile; me holy and wise; 
obey me or God will punish you here and 
hereafter.” Such is the mercy of God. 
[Applause.] Infidels are the intellectual 
discoverers. Infidels have sailed the un- 
known sea and have discovered the isles 
and continents in the vast realms of 
thought. What would the world have been 
had infidels never existed? What the in- 
fidel is in religion the inventor is in me- 
chanics. What the infidel is in religion 
the man willing to fight the hosts of tyranny 
is in the political world. An infidel is a 
gentleman who has discovered a fact and 
is not afraid to talk about it. [Applause.] 

There has been for many thousands of 
years an idea prevalent that in some way 
you can prove whether the theories de- 
fended or advanced by a man are right 
or wrong by showing what kind of a man 
he was, what kind of a life he lived, and 


- the character of the man was who 
the. multiplication table, It is 


opinion still. Hundreds then say that he 
thas sealed his testimony with his blood, 
and that his doctrines must be true. All the 
martyrs in the history of the world are not 
sufficient to establish the correctness of any 
one opinion. Martyrdom as a rule estab- 
_ lishes the sincerity of the martyr, not the 
- correctness of his thought. Things are true 
or false independently of the man who 
entertains them. Truth cannot be affected 
_ by opinion; an error cannot be believed 
- sincerely enough to make it a truth. No 
Christian will admit that any amount of 
heroism displayed by a Mormon is  suffi- 
- cient to show that Joseph Smith was an 
inspired prophet. All the courage and 
culture, all the poetry and art of ancient 
Greece do not even tend to establish the 
truth of any myth. The testimony of the 
dying, concerning some other world, or in 
regard to the supernatural, cannot be any 
better than that of the living. In the early 
days of Christian experience an intrepid 
faith was regarded as a testimony in favor 
of the Church. No doubt in the arms of 
death many a one went back and died in 
the lap of the old faith. After awhile 
Christians got to dying and clinging to 
their faith; and then it was that Christians 
began to say: “No man can die serenely 
without clinging to the cross.” According 
to the theologians, God has always punished 
the dying who did not happen to believe 
in Him. As long as men did nothing ex- 
cept to render their fellow-men wretched, 
God maintained the strictest neutrality, but 
when some honest man expressed a doubt 
as to the Jewish Scriptures, or prayed to 
the wrong God, or to the right God, then 
the real God leaped like a wounded tiger 
upon this dying man, and from his body 
tore his wretched soul.. There is no re- 
corded instance where the uplifted hand of 
murder has been paralyzed, or the innocent 
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ing sparrows: He is listening for blasphe- 


at priests; He is examining baptismal reg- _ 
isters; He is watching professors in col- 
leges who begin to doubt the geology of 
Moses or the astronomy of Joshua. All 
kinds of criminals, except infidels, meet 
death with reasonable serenity. As a rule, 
there is nothing in the death of a pirate 
to cast discredit upon his profession. The 
murderer upon the scaffold smilingly ex- 
horts the multitude to meet him in Heaven. 
The Emperor Constantine, who lifted 
Christianity into power, murdered his wife 
and oldest son. Now and then, in the 
history of the world, there has been a man 
of genius, a man of intellectual honesty. 
These men have denounced the supersti- ea 
tion of their day. They were honest enough “ 
to tell their thoughts. Some of them died 2 
naturally in their beds, but it would not 
do for the Church to admit that they died 
peaceably; that would show that religion 
was not necessary in the last moments. The 
first grave, the first cathedral; the first 
corpse was the first priest. If there was 
no death in the world there would be no 
superstition. The Church has taken great 
pains to show that the last moments of all 
infidels have been infinitely wretched. Upon 
this point Catholics and Protestants have 
always stood together. They are no longer 
men; they become hyenas; they dig open 
graves. They devour the dead. It is an 
auto-de-fé presided over by God and his 
angels. These men believed in the accounta- 
bility of men in the practice of virtue and 
justice. They believed in liberty, but they 
did not believe in the inspiration of the 
Bible. That was their crime. In order to 
show that infidels died overwhelmed with 
temorse and fear they have generally se- 
lected from all the infidels since the days 
of Christ until now, five men,—the Emperor 
Julian, Bruno, Diderot, David Hume, and 
Thomas Paine. 

The forget that Christ himself was not 
a Christian; that He did what He could 
to tear down the religion of His day; that 
He held the temple in contempt. I like 
Him because He held the old Jewish re- 
ligion in contempt; because He had sense 
enough to say that doctrine was not true. 
In vain have their calumniators been called 
upon to prove their statements. They simply 
charge it, they simply relate it, but that is 
no evidence. The Emperor Julian did 
what he could to prevent Christians from 
destroying each other. He held pomp and 
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pride in contempt. In battle with the Per- 
sians he was mortally wounded. Feeling 
that he had but a short time to live, he spent 
his last hour in discussing with his friends 
the immortality of the soul. He declared 
that he was satisfied with his conduct, and 
that he had no remorse to express for any 
act he had ever done. : 

The first great infidel was Giordhna 
Bruno. He was born in the year of grace 
1550. He was a Dominician friar—Cath- 
olic—and afterwards he changed his mind. 
The reason he changed was because he 
had a mind. [Applause.] He was a lover 
of nature, and said to the poor hermits in 
their caves, to the poor monks in their 
monasteries, to the poor nuns in their cells, 
“Come out in the glad fields; come and 
breathe the fresh, free air; come and enjoy 
all the beauty there is in this world. There 
is no God who can be made happier by 
your being miserable; there is no god who 
delights to see upon the human face the 
tears of pain, of grief, of agony; come out 
and enjoy all there is of human life; en- 
joy progress, enjoy thought, enjoy being 
somebody and belonging to yourself.” [Ap- 
plause.] He revolted at the idea of trans- 
substantiation; he revolted at the idea that 
the eternal God could be in a _ wafer. 
[Laughter.] He revolted at the idea that 
you could make the trinity out of dough,— 
bake God in an oven as you would a bis- 
cuit. [Laughter.] I should think he would 
have revolted. 

The idea of a man devouring the Creator 
of the Universe by swallowing a piece of 
bread. [Laughter.] And yet that is just 
as sensible as any of it. Those who, when 
smitten on one cheek turn the other, threat- 
ened to kill this man. He fled from his 
native land and was a vagabond in nearly 
every nation of Europe. He declared that 
he fought not what men really believed, 
but what they pretended to believe, and, 
do you know, that is the business I am in? 
[Laughter.] I am simply saying what other 
people think; I am furnishing clothes for 
their children, I am putting on exhibition 
their offspring, and they like to hear it, 
they like to see it. We have passed mid- 
night in the history of this world. Bruno 
was driven from his native country be- 
cause he taught the rotation of the earth; 
you can see what a dangerous man he must 
have been in a well-regulated monarchy. 
[Laughter.] You see he had found a fact, 
and a fact has the same effect upon religion 
that dynamite has upon a Russian Czar. 
fellow with a new fact was suspected and 
arrested, and they always thought they 
could destroy it by burning him, but they 
never did. All the fires of martyrdom 
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pe 
| never destroyed one truth; all the churches — 
| of the world have never made one lie true. © 


[Applause.] Germany and France would : 
not tolerate Bruno. According to the 
Christian system this world was the centre © 
of everything. The stars were made out 
of what little God happened to have left 
when He got the world done. [Laughter.] 
God lived up in the sky, and they said this 
earth must rest upon something, and finally 
science passed its hand clear under, and 
there was nothing. It was self-existent in 
infinite space. Then the-church began to 
say they didn’t say it was flat [laughter]— 
not so awful flat,—it was kind of rounding. 
[Laughter.] According to the ancient 
Christians, God lived from all eternity, and 
never worked but six days in His whole 
life, and then had the impudence to tell us 
to be industrious. [Laughter.] I heard of 
a man going to California over the plains, 
and there was a clergyman on board and 
he had a great deal to say, and finally he 
fell in conversation with the forty-niner, 
and the latter said to the clergyman, “Do 
you believe that Gad made this world in 
six days?” “Yes, I do.” They were then 
going along the Humbolt. Says he, “Don’t 
you think He could put in another day to 
advantage right around here?” [Laughter.] 
Bruno went to England and delivered lec- 
tures at Oxford. He found that there was 
nothing taught there but superstition, and 
so called Oxford the “wisdom of learning.” 
Then they told him they didn’t want him 
any more. He went back to Italy, where 
there was a kind of fascination that drew 
him back to the very doors of the Inquisi- 
tion. He was arrested for teaching that 
there were other worlds, and that stars are 
suns around which revolve other planets. 
He was in prison for six years. During 
those six years Galileo was teaching mathe- 
matics; six years in a dungeon, and then 
he was tried, denounced by the Inquisition, 
excommunicated, condemned by brute 
force pushed upon his knees while he re- 
ceived the benediction of the Church, and 
on the 16th of February, in the year of our 
Lord 1600, he was burned at the stake. He 
believed that the world is animated by an 
intelligent soul, the cause of force, but not 
of matter, that matter and force have. ex- 
isted from eternity; that this force lives in 
all things, even in such as appear not to 
live, in the rock as much as in the man; 
that matter is the mother of forms and the 
grace. of forms, that the matter and force 
together constitute God. He was a pan- 
theist,—that is to say, he was an atheist. 
He had the courage to die for what he 
believed to be right. The murder of Bruno 
will never, in my judgment, be completely 


revenged until from the city 
ne be swept every vestige of 
and pope—[applause]; until from 
apeless ruin of St. Peter’s, the crum- 
| Vatican and the fallen cross of Rome, 
rises a monument sacred to the philoso- 
pher, the benefactor, and the martyr— 
Bruno. [Applause.] 
_ Voltaire was born in 1694. When he was 
_ born, the natural was about the only thing 
that the Church did not believe in. Monks 
sold amulets, and the priests cured in the 
name of the Church. The worship of the 
Devil was actually established, which to- 
day is the religion of China. They say, 
“God is good; He won’t bother you: Joss 
is the one.” They offer him gifts, and try 
to soften his heart; so in the Middle ages 
_ the poor people tried to see if they could 
- not get a short cut, and trade directly with 
the Devil, instead of going round-about 
through the Church. In these days wit- 
nesses were cross-examined with instru- 
ments of torture. Voltaire did more for 
human liberty than any other man who 
ever lived or died. He appealed to the 
common sense of mankind,—he held up the 
great contradictions of the sacred Scrip- 
~ tures in a way that no man once having read 
him could forget. For one, I thank Vol- 
taire for the liberty I am enjoying this 
moment. How small a man a priest looked 
when he pointed his finger at him; how 
contemptible a King. Toward the last of 
May, 1778, it was whispered in Paris that 
Voltaire was dying. He expired with the 
most perfect tranquility. There have been 
constructed more shameless lies about the 
death of this great and wonderful man, 
compared with who all of his calumniators, 
living or dead, were but dust and vermin. 
{[Applause.] From his throne at the foot 
of the Alps he pointed the finger of scorn 
at every hypocrite in Europe. He was 
the pioneer of his century. 

In 1771, in Scotland, David Hume was 
born. Scotch Presbyterianism is the worst 
form of religion that has ever been pro- 

duced. [Laughter.] The Scotch Kirk had 
all the faults of the Church of Rome, with- 
out a redeeming feature. : 

The Church hated music, despised paint- 
ing, abhorred statuary, and held architec- 
ture in contempt. Anything touched with 
humanity, with the weakness of love, with 
the dimple of joy, was detested by the 
Scotch Kirk. God was to be feared; God 
was infinitely practical, no nonsense about 
God. They used to preach four times a 
day. They preached on Friday before the 
Sunday upon which they partook of the 
sacrament, and then on Saturday; four 
sermons on Sunday, and two or three on 


Monday: to eber apionedLaughtee): They 


were bigoted and heartless. One case wi 
illustrate. In the beginning of this nin 
teenth century a boy 17 years of age was 


indicted at Edinburg for blasphemy. He = 


had given it as his opinion that Moses had 
learned magic in Egypt, and had fooled 
the Jews. [Laughter.] They proved that 
on two or three occasions, when he was 
real cold, he jocularly remarked that he 
wished he was in Hell, so that he could 
warm up. [Laughter.] He was tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to be hanged. He 


recanted; he even wrote that he believed _ 


the whole business, and that he just said it 
for pure devilment. It made no difference. 
They hung him, and his bruised and bleed- 
ing corpse was denied to his own mother, 
who came and besought them to let her 
take her boy home. That was Scotch 
Presbyterianism. If the Devil had been 
let loose in Scotland he would have im- 
proved that country at that time. [Laugh- 
ter.] David Hume was one of the few 
Scotchmen who was not owned by the 
church. He had the courage to examine 
things for himself, and to give his conclu- 
sion to the world. His life was unstained 
by an unjust act. He did not, like Abra- 
ham turn a woman from his door with his 
child in her arms. [Applause.] He did not 
like King David, murder a man that he 
might steal his wife. [Applause.] He 
didn’t believe in Scotch Presbyterianism. 
I don’t see how any good man ever did. 
Just think of going to the day of judg- 
ment, if there is one, and standing up be- 
fore God and admitting without a blush 
that you have lived and died a Scotch Pres- 
byterian. [Laughter.] I would expect the 
next sentence would be, “Depart ye, cursed 
in everlasting fire.’ [Laughter.]| Hume 
took the ground that a miracle could not 
be used as evidence until you had proved 
the miracle. Of course that excited the 
Church. Why? Because they could not 
prove one of them. How are you going 
to prove a miracle? Who saw it, and who 
would know a devil if he did see him? 
[Laughter.] Hume insisted that at the bot- 
tom of all good is something useful; that 
after all, human happiness was the great 
object, end, and aim of life; that virtue 
was not a termagant, with sunken cheeks 
and frightful eyes, but was the most beau- 
tiful thing in the world, and would strew 
your path with flowers from the cradle 
to the grave. When he died they gave an 
account of how he had suffered. They 
knew that the horror of death would fall 
upon him, and that God would get his re- 
venge. But his attending physician said 
that his death was the most serenest and 
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most perfectly tranquil of any he had ever 
seen. Adam Smith said he was as near 
perfect as the frailty incident to humanity 
would allow human being to be. The next 
is Benedict Spinoza, a Jew, born at Am- 
sterdam in 1632. He studied theology, and 
asked the rabbis too many questions, and 
talked too much about what he called rea- 
son and finally he was excommunicated 
from the synagog and became an outcast 
at the aged of 24, without friends. Cursed, 
anathematized, bearing upon his forehead 
the mark of Cain, he undertook to solve 
the problem of the universe. To him the 
universe was one. The infinite embraced 
the all. That all was God. He was right, 
the universe is all there is, and if God 
does not exist in the universe He exists 
nowhere. The idea of putting some little 
Jewish Jehovah outside the universe, as if 
to say that from an eternity of idleness He 
woke up one morning and thought he would 
make something. [Laughter.] The propo- 
sitions of Spinoza are as luminous as the 
stars, and his demonstrations, each one of 
them, is a Gibraltar, behind which logic 
sits laughing at all the sophistries of the- 
ological thought. [Applause.] In every 
relation of life he was just, true, gentle, 
patient, loving, affectionate. He died in 
1677. In his life of 44 years he had climbed 
to the very highest alpine of human thought. 
He was a great and splendid man, an in- 
tellectual hero, one of the benefactors, 
one of the Titans of our race. [Applause.] 
And now I will say a few words about our 
infidels. We had three, to say the least of 
them,—Paine, Franklin and Jefferson. [Ap- 
plause.] In their day the colonies were 
filled with superstition and the Puritans 
with the spirit of persecution. Law, sav- 
age, ignorant and malignant had been 
passed in every colony for the purpose of 
destroying intellectual liberty. Manly free- 
dom was unknown, The toleration act of 
Maryland tolerated only chickens, not 
thinkers, not investigators. It tolerated 
faith not brains. The charity of Roger 
Williams was not extended to one who 
denied the Bible. Let me show. you how 
we have advanced. Suppose you took every 
man and woman out of the penitentiary in 
New England and shipped them to a new 
country, where men before had never trod, 
and told them to make a government, and 
constitution, and a code of laws for them- 
selves. I say to-night that they would 
make a better constitution and a better 
code of laws than any that were made in 
any of the original thirteen colonies of the 
United States. [Applause.] Not that they 
are better men, not that they are more 
honest, but that they have got more sense. 
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They have been touched with the dawn of 
| eternal day of liberty that will finally come 


to this world. They would have more re- 


| spect for others’ rights than they had at 


that time. But the Churches were jealous 
of each other, and we got a constitution 
without religion in it from the mutual 
jealousies of the Church and from the 
genius of men like Paine, Franklin and 
Jefferson. [Applause.] We are indebted 
to them for a constitution without a God 
in it. They knew that if you put God in 
there, an infinite God, there wouldn’t be any 
room for the people. [Laughter.] Our 
fathers retired Jehovah from  Politicis. 
{Laughter.] Our fathers, under the direc- 
tions and leadership of those infidels, said, 
“All power comes from the consent of the 
governed.” [Applause.] George Washing- 
ton wanted to establish a Church by law in 
Virginia. Thomas Jefferson prevented it. 
[Applause.] Under the guaranty of liberty 
of conscience which was given, our legis- 
lation has improved, and it will not be 
many years before all laws touching liberty 
of conscience, excepting it may be in the 
state of Delaware [laughter] will be blot- 
ted out, and when that time comes we or 
our children may thank the infidels of 1776. 
The Church never pretended that Franklin 
died in fear. Franklin wrote no books 
against the Bible. He thought it useless 
to cast the pearls of thought before the 
swine of his generation. Jefferson was a 
statesman. He was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, founder of 
a university, father of a political body, 
President of the United States, a states- 
man, and a philosopher. He was too pow- 
erful for the Churches of his day. Paine 
attacked the Trinity and the Bible both. 
He had done these things openly. His 
arguments were so good that his reputa- 
tion got bad. [Laughter.] I want you to 
recollect to-night that he was the first man 
who wrote these words: “The United 
States of America.” [Applause] I want 
you to know tonight that he was the first 
man who suggested the Federal Constitu- 
tion. I want you to know that he did more 
for the actual separation from Great Britian 
than any man that ever lived. [Applause.] 
T want you to know that he did as much 
for liberty with his pen as any solider did 
with his sword. [Applause.] I want you 
to know that during the Revolution ‘his 
Crisis was the pillar of fire by night 
and a cloud by day. I want you to know 
that his Common Sense was the one star 
in the horizon of despotism. I want you to 
know that he did as much as any living 
man to give our free flag to the free air, 
[Applause.] He was not content to waste 


gress, and Thomas Paine said: 


en the volcano 


i with the shreds of robes 
broken fragments of thornes, Paine 


onsti ncies. He had the courage to 


ident, and 
shington threw the letter in the waste 
basket of forgetfulness. When Paine was 


finally released, he gave his opinion of 
George Washington, and under such cir- 
- cumstances, I say, a man can be pardoned 
_ for having said even unjust things. 


[Ap- 
plause.] The eighteenth century was crown- 
ing its gray hairs with the wreaths of pro- 
“T will do 
something to liberate mankind from super- 
stition.” ; 

He wrote the “Age of Reason.” For his 
good he wrote it too soon; for ours not a 


‘day too quick. [Applause.] From that mo- 


ment he was a despised and calumniated 


man. When he came back to this country 


he could not safely walk the streets for 


| fear of being mobbed, Under the Consti- 


tution he had suggested, his rights. were not 
safe; under the flag that he had helped 


- give to heaven, with which he had enriched 


the air, his liberty was not safe. Is it not 


a disgrace to us that all the lies that have 
been told about him, and will be told about 
him, are a perpetual disgrace? I tell you 
that upon the grave of Thomas Paine the 
Churches of America have sacrificed their 
reputation for veracity. [Laughter.] Who 


ean hate a man with a creed, “I believe in 


one God and no more, and I hope for im- 
mortality; I believe in the equality of man, 
and that religious duty consists in doing 
justice, in doing mercy, and in endeavoring 
to make our fellow-creatures happy. It 
is necessary to the happiness of man that 
he be faithful to himself. One good school- 
master is worth a thousand priests. Man 
has no property in man, and the key to 


a is in the keeping of 

| plause.] Grand, splendid, bra 
é | some faults, with many virtues; 
France. He was elected by four 


ote against the death of Louis, and was 
imprisoned. He wrote to Washington, the | 
asked him to interfere. 


livered this lecture here to-night. [A 


is better because he lived,—and, if T oma 
Paine had not lived, I could not have de 


Pp 
plause.] Did all the priests of Rome in- 


crease the mental wealth of man as much 


as Bruno? Did all the priests of France 
do as great a work for the civilization of 
this world as Diderot and Voltaire? Did 
all the minisiers of Scotland add as much 
to the sum of human knowledge as David 
Hume? Have all the clergymen, monks, 


friars, ministers, priests, Bishops, Cardi- 


nals, and Popes from the day of Pentecost 
to the last election done as much for hu- 
man liberty as Thomas Pine? [Applause.] 
What would the world be now if infidels 
had never been? Infidels have been the 
flower of all this world. Recollect, by in- 

dels I mean every man who has made an 
intellectual advance. [Laughter.] By or- 
thodox I mean a gentleman who is petrified 
in his mind, whopping around intellectually, 
simply to save the funeral expenses of his 
soul. [Laughter.] Infidels are the credit- 
ors of all the years to come. They have 
made this world fit to live in, and without 
them the human brain would be as empty 
as the chronicals soon will be. [Laughter.] 
Unless they preach something that the peo- 
ple want to hear, it is not a crime to bene- 
fit our fellow men intellectually. The 
churches point to their decayed saints, and 
their crumbled Popes and say, “Do you 
know more than all the ministers that ever 
lived? And without the slightest egotism 
or blush I say, yes, and the name of Hum- 
boldt outweighs them all. The men who 
stand in the front rank, the men who know 
most of the secrets of nature, the men 
who know most are today the advanced 
infidels of this world. I have lived long 
enough to see the brand of intellectual in- 
feriority on every orthodox brain. [Ap- 
plause.] 


INGERSOLL’S REVIEW OF HIS 
REVIEWERS 


From the New York Truth Seeker. 


Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll delivered the 
following address in reply to his critics, in 
the Grand Opera House, San Francisco, in 
the summer of 1877. Every portion of the 
house except the upper gallery was filled, 
fully three hundred persons being seated on 
the stage. At the lowest estimate there 
were 2,800 persons present who listened to 
the lecture. The Colonel made his appear- 
ance a few moments after 8 o'clock, and, 
after introducing his subject, continued 
speaking ‘uninterruptedly until twenty min- 
utes of eleven o’clock. His eloquent re- 
marks were listened to with the profoundest 
attention, which was only disturbed by fre- 
quent bursts of applause when the lecturer 
was particularly earnest, or by occasional 
hisses when he excoriated the holders of the 
sentiments which he condemns. He began 
by stating that the object of his lecture was 
to reply to some of the aspersions of the 
pulpit and the press. He claimed that he 
represented in part the glorious and holy 
cause of intellectual liberty, a cause too holy 
to be touched or smirched and defiled by 
any single person. What he had said he 
flared say, because he believed it would 
make men more just, the father more 
tender, the mother more loving, the child 
more affectionate, and the rose bloom in the 
pathway of every human being. 

“What have I said?” asked the lecturer 
vehemently. “What has been my offence? 
I have been spoken of as if I were a wolf 
endeavoring to devour the entire fold of 
sheep in the absence of the shepherd.” He 
repeated his definition of human liberty as 
laid down in his lecture on the “Liberty of 
Man, Woman and Child,’ and asseverated 
that he believed in Liberty, Fraternity and 
Equality, and all that that glorious trinity 
involved and insured. He believed in the 
trinity of Observation, Reason and Science, 
the trinity of Man, Woman and Child; the 


trinity of Love, Joy and Hope; and thought 
that every man has a right to think for him- 
self, and no other man has the right to debar 
him of this privilege by torture, by social 
ostracism, or any of the numerous other ex- 
pedients resorted to by the enemies of ad- 
vancement. He asked: “Does God wish the 
lip-worship of a slave? a sneak? of the man 
that dares not reason? If I were the infinite 
God, I would rather have the worship of one 
good man of brains than of a world of such 
men. I am told that I am in danger of ever- 
lasting fire, and that I shall burn forever in 
hell. I tell you, my friends, if I were going 
to hell tonight I would take an overcoat 
with me. Do not tell me that the eternal 
future of a man may depend upon his belief, 
I deny it. That a man should be punished 
for having come to an honest conclusion, 
the honest production of his brain; that an 
honest conclusion should be deemed a crime 
and so declared, it is an infamous, monstrous 
assertion, and I would rather go to hell than 
to keep the company of a God who would 
damn his child for an honest belief. 

“Next I ‘preached’ that a woman was the 
equal of man, entitled to everything that he 
is entitled to, to be his partner, and to be 
cherished and respected because she is the 
weaker, to be treated as a splendid flower. 
I said that man should not be cross to her. 
but fill the house that she is in with such joy 
that it would burst out of the window. 
have said that matrimony is the holiest of 
sacraments, and I have said that the Bible 
took woman up thousands of years ago and 
handed her down to man as a slave, and I 
have said that the Bible is a barbarous book 
for teaching that she is a slave, and I repeat 
it, and will prove later what I have said. I 
have pleaded for the right of man, of wife, 
and of the little child; I have said we can 
govern children by love and affection: 1 
have asked for tender treatment for the 
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* ; 
their hearts; and for this I am denounced 
the religious press and men in the pul- 
its as a demon and a monster of heresy, 
_who should be driven out from among you 

-as an unclean thing. 
“But I should not complain. Only a few 
- years ago I should have been compelled to 
look at my denouncers through flame. and 
smoke; but they dare not treat me so now 
or they would. One hundred years ago I 
- should have been burned for claiming the 
right of reason; fifty years ago I should 
have been imprisoned and my wife and 
children would have been torn away from 
me, and twenty-five years ago I could not 
have made a living in the United States in 
my profession—the law. But I live now and 
can see through it all, and all is light. I 
delivered another lecture, on “Ghosts,” in 
which I sought to show that man had been 
controlled in the past by phantoms created 
by his own imagination; in which the pencil 
of fear had drawn pictures for him on the 
canvas of superstition, and that men had 
groveled in the dirt before their own super- 
stitious creations. JI endeavored to show 
that man had received nothing from these 
ghosts but hatred, blood, ignorance and-un- 
happiness, and that they had filled our 
world with woe and tears. This is what I 
endeavored to show—no more. Now, every 
one has much right to differ with me as 
I with them, but it does not make the slight- 

est difference for the purpose of argument 
_ whether I am a good man or a bad, whether 

I am ugly or handsome—although I would 

not object to resting my case on that issue; 

the only thing to be considered and discuss- 
ed is, is what I have said true, or is it un- 
true? 

“Now, I said that the Bible came from 
the ghosts, and that they gave us the doc- 
trine of immortality of the soul, which I 
deny. Now, the immortality of the soul, if 
there is such a thing, is a fact, and there- 
fore no book could make it. If I am im- 
mortal, I am; if not, no book could make 
meso. The doctrine of immortality is based 
in the hope of the human heart, and is not 
derived from any book or a creed. It has 
its origin in the ebb and flow of the human 
affections, and will continue as long as affec- 
tion, and is the rainbow in the sky of hope. 
It does not depend on a book, on ghosts, 
superstition of any kind; it is a flower of 
the human heart. I did say that these 
ghosts, or the book, taught that human 
slavery was right, that most monstrous of 
all crimes, that makes miserable the. victim 
and debases the master, for a slave can 


| have all the virtues while the master can 


not. I did say that it rivited the chains 
upon the oppressed, and that it counseled 
the robbing of that most precious of all — 
boons—Liberty. I add that the book up- | 
held all this, that it sustained and sancti- 
fied the institution of human slavery. I did 
also assert that this same book, which my 
critics claim was inspired by God, incul- 


| cated the doctrine of witchcraft, for which 


people, through its teaching were hanged 
and burned for bringing disease upon the 
regal persons of kings, and for souring 
beer. I did say that this book upheld that 
most of all infamies, polygamy, and that 
it did not teach political liberty or religious 
toleration, but political slavery and the most 
wretched intolerance. I did try to prove 
that these ghosts knew less than nothing 
about medicine, politics, legislation, astron- 
omy, geology and astrology, but I am also 
aware that in saying these things I have 
done what my censors think I ought not to 
have done. But the victor ought not to 
feel malice, and I shall have none. As soon 
as I had said all these things, some gentle- 
men felt called upon to answer them, which 
they had a right to do. Now, I like fair- 
ness, am enamored with it, probably becaus¢ 
I get so little of it. I can say a great many 
mean things, for I have read all the religious 
papers, and I ought to be able to account for 
every motive in a mean manner after that, 
but I will not. 

“The first gentleman whom I shall call 
your attention to is the Rev. Dr. Wood- 
bridge. It seems that when I delivered my 
lectures the conclusion was come to that 
“that man does not believe in anything but 
matter and force—that man does not believe 
in spirit” Why not? If by spirit you mean 
that which thinks, I am one of them myself, 
If you mean by spirit that which hopes and 
reasons and loves and aspires, why, then, I 
am a believer in spirits; but whatever spirit 
there is in this Universe I will take my oath 
is a natural product and not superimposed 
upon this world. All I will say is that 
whatever is, is natural, and there is as much 
goodness in my judgment, as much spirit 
here in this world as in any other, and you 
are just as near the heart of the Universe 
here as you ever can be. But, they say, 
‘there is matter and force, and there is 
force and there is spirit’ Well, what of 
it? There is no matter without force. 
What would keep it together unless there 
was force? Can you imagine matter with- 
out force? Honor bright, can you conceive 
of force without matter? And what is 
spirit? They say spirit is the first thing 
that ever was. It seems to me sometimes as 
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though spirit was the blossom and fruit of 


all, and not the commencement. But they 
say spirit was first. What would that spirit 
do? No force—no matter—a spirit living 
in an infinite vacuum without side, edge or 
bottom. This spirit created the world; and 
if this spirit did, there must have been a 
time when it commenced to create, and 
back of that an eternity spent in absolute 
idleness. Can a spirit exist without matter 
or without force? I honestly say I do not 
know what matter is, what force is, what 
spirit is; but if you mean by matter any- 
thing that I can touch, or by force anything 
that we can overcome then I believe in them. 
If you mean by spirit anything that can 
think and love, I believe in spirits. 

“The next critic who assailed me was the 
Rev. Mr. Kalloch. I am going to show you 
what I can withstand. I am not going to 
say a word about the reputation of this man, 
although he took some liberties with mine. 
[Prolonged and thrice-repeated applause.] 
This gentleman says negation is a poor 
thing to die by. I would just as lief die by 
that as the opposite. He spoke of the last 
hours of Paine and Voltaire and the terrors 
of their death-beds; but the question arises, 
Is there a word of truth in all he said? I 
‘have observed that the murderer dies with 
courage and firmness in many instances, but 
that does not make me think that it sancti- 
fied his crime; in fact, it makes no impres- 
sion upon me one way or the other. When 
a man through old age or infirmity ap- 
proaches death the intellectual faculties are 
dimmed, his senses become less and less, 
and as he loses these he goes back to his 
old superstition. Old age brings back the 
memories of childhood. And the great bard 
gave even in the corrupt and besotted Fall- 
staff—who prattled of babbling brooks and 
green fields—an instance of the retracing 
steps taken by the memory at the last gasp. 
It has been said that the Bible was sancti- 
fied by our mothers. Every superstition in 
the world, from the beginning of all time, 
has had such a sanctification. The Turk 
dying on the Russian battle-field pressing 
the Koran to his bosom, breathes his last 
thinking of the loving adjuration of his 
mother to guard it. Every superstition has 
been rendered sacred by the love of a 
mother. I know what it has cost the noble 
and the brave to throw to the winds these 
stiperstitions. Since the death of Voltaire, 
who was innocent of all else than a desire 
to shake off the superstition of the past, the 
curse of Rome has pursued him, and ignor- 
ant Protestants have echoed that curse. I 
like Voltaire. Whenever I think of him it 
is as a plumed knight coming from the fray 
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with victory shining upon his brow. He 
was once in the Bastile, and while there 


|! he changed his name from Francis Marie 


Aloysius to Voltaire; and when the Bastile 
was torn down ‘Voltaire’ was the battle cry 
of those who did it. He did more to bring 
about religious toleration than any man in 
the galaxy of those who strove for the 
privilege of free thought. He was always 
on the side of justice. He was full of faults 
and had many virtues. His doctrines have 
never brought unhappiness to any country. 
He died as serenely as anyone could. Speak- 
ing to his servant, he said, ‘Farewell my 
faithful friend.’ Could he have done a more 
noble act than to recognize him who had 
served him faithfully as a man? What 
more could be wished? And now let me 
say here, I will give $1,000 in gold to any 
clergyman who can substantiate that the 
death of Voltaire was not as peaceful as 
the dawn. And of Thomas Paine, whom 
they assert died in fear and agony, fright- 
ened by the clanking chains of devils, in 
fact, frightened to death by God—I will 
give $1,000 likewise to anyone who can sub- 
stantiate this absurd story—a story without 
a word of truth in it. And let me ask, who 
dies in the most fear, the man who, like 
the saint, exclaims: ‘My God, my God! why 
hast thou forsaken me?’ or Voltaire, who 
peacefully and quietly bade his servant fare- 
well? The question is not who died right, 
but who lived right. I look upon death as 
the most unimportant moment of life, and 
believe that not half the responsibility is 
attached to dying that is to living properly. 
This Rev. Mr. Kalloch is a Baptist. He has 
a right to be a Baptist. The first Baptist, 
though was a heretic; but it is among the 
wonders that when a heretic gets fifteen or 
twenty to join him he suddenly begins to be 
orthodox. Roger Williams was a Baptist, 
but how he, or anyone not destitute of good 
sense, could be one, passes my comprehen- 
sion. Let me illustrate: 


“Suppose it was the Day of Judgment 
meen and we ee all assembled, as the 
ghosts say we will be, to be judged, and 
God should ask a man: : 

““Have you been a good man?” 

Lis ‘Ves? 

““Have you loved your wife and chil- 
dren?’ 

“ce Ves? : 

““Have you taken good care of them and 
made them happy ?’ 

“Ves? : 

““Flave you tried to do right by your 
neighbors ?” 

“ec ‘Yes,’ 


el 
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understand since how I got into such bad 


company), and they wanted to know what I 
thought of baptism. I answered that I had 
not given the matter any attention, in fact I 
had no special opinion upon the subject. 
But they pressed me and finally I told them 
that I thought, with soap baptism was a 
good thing. 

“The Rev. Mr. Guard has attacked me, 
and has described me, among other things, 
as a dog barking at a train. Of course he 
was the train. He said, first the Bible is 
not an immoral book, because I swore upon 
it when I joined the Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons. That settles the question. Secondly, 
he says that Solomon had softening of the 
brain and fatty degeneration of the heart; 
thirdly, that the Hebrews had the right to 
slay all the inhabitants of Canaan according 
to the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. 
He says that the destruction of the Ca- 
naanites, the ripping open by the bloody 
sword of women with child was an act of 
sublime mercy. Think of that! He says 
that the Canaanites should have been driven 
from their homes, and not only driven, but 
that the men who simply were guilty of the 
crime of fighting for their native land—the 
old men with gray hairs; the old mothers, 
the young mothers, the little dimpled, prat- 
tling child—that it was an act of sublime 
mercy to plunge the sword of religious per- 
secution into old and young. If that is 
mercy, let us have injustice. If there is 
that kind of a God I am sorry that I exist. 
Fourthly, Mr. Guard said God has the right 
to do as he pleases with the beings he has 
created; and, fifthly, that God, by choosing 
the Jews and governing them personally, 
spoiled them to that degree that they cruci- 
fied him the first opportunity they had. 
That shows what a good administration will 
do. Sixthly, he says polygamy is not a bad 
thing when compared with the picture of 
Antony and Cleopatra, now on exhibition in 
this city. I will just say one word about 
art. I think this is one of the most beauti- 
ful words in our language, and do you 
know, it never seemed to me necessary for 
art to go into partnership with a rag? I 
like the paintings of Angelo, of Raphael—I 
like those splendid souls that are put upon 
canvas—all there is of human beauty. There 
are brave souls in every land who worship 
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nature grand and nude, and who, with swift, 
the prude. 


not an immoral book if it does. Mr. Guard 


| playfully says that he is a puppy nine days 


old; that he was only eight days old when 
I came here. I’m inclined to think he has 
overstated his age. I account for his argu- 
ment precisely as he did for the sin of 
Solomon, softening of the brain, or fatty 
degeneration of the heart. It does seem to 
me that if I were a good Christian and knew 
that another man was going down to the 
Bottomless Pit to be miserable and in agony 
forever I would try to stop him, and instead 
of filling my mouth with epithet and invec- 
tive, and drawing the lips of malice back 
from the teeth of hatred, my eyes would be 
filled with tears, and I would do what I 
could to reclaim him and take him ‘up in the 
arms of my affection. 

“The next gentleman is the Rev. Mr. 
Robinson, who delivered a sermon entitled 
‘Ghost against God, or Ingersoll against 
Honesty.’ Of course he was honesty. He 
apologized for attending an Infidel lecture 
upon the ground that he hated to contribute 
to the support of a materialistic showman. 
I am willing to trade fagots for epithets, 
and the rack for anything that may be said 
in his sermon. I am willing to trade the in- 
strument of torture with which they could 
pull the nails from my fingers for anything 
which the ingenuity of orthodoxy can in- 
vent. When I saw that report—although I 
do not know that I ought to tell it—I felt 
bad. I knew that man’s conscience must be 
rankling like a snake in his bosom that he 
had contributed a dollar to the support of a 
man as bad as I. I wrote him a letter, in 
which I said: ‘The Rev. Samuel Robinson, 
My Dear Sir: In order to relieve your con- 
science of the stigma of having contributed 
to the support of an unbeliever in Ghosts, I 
herewith enclose the dollar you paid to at- 
tend my lecture.” I then gave him a little 
good advice to be charitable, and regretted 
exceedingly that any man could listen to me 
for an hour and a half and not go away 
satisfied that other men had the same right 
to think that he had.” 

The speaker went on to answer the argu- 
ment of Mr. Robinson with regard to perse- 
cution, contending that Protestants had been 
guilty of it no less than Catholics; and 
showing that the first people to pass an act 
of toleration in the New World were the 
Catholics in Maryland. The reverend gentle- 
man has stated also that Infidelity has done 
nothing for the world in the development 
of art and science. Has he ever heard of 


indignant hand, tear off the fig leaves of | 
; Seventhly, it may be said that _ 
the Bible sanctions slavery, but that it is 


= Beer of Tyndall, of Huxley, of John W. 
_ Draper, of Auguste Comte, of Descartes, 
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Laplace, Spinoza, or of any man who has 
taken a step in advance of his time? ~Ortho- 
doxy never advances; when it does advance, 
it ceases to be orthodoxy. : : 
A reply to certain strictures in the Occt- 
dent led the lecturer up to another minister- 
ial critic, namely, the Rev. W. E. Ijams. | 
“T want to say that, so far as I can see, in 
his argument this gentleman has treated me 
in a kind and considerate spirit. He makes 
two or three mistakes, but I suppose they 


are the fault of the report from which he 


quoted. I am made to say in his sermon 
that there is no sacred place in the Universe. 
What I did say was: ‘There is no sacred 
place in all the universe of thought; there 
is nothing too holy to be investigated, 
nothing too sacred to be understood, and I 
said that the fields of thought were fence- 
less, that they should be without a wall’ I 
say so tonight. He further said that I said 
that a man had not only the right to do 
right, but to do wrong. What I did say, 
was: ‘Liberty is the right to do right, and 
the right to think right, and the right to 
think wrong.’ not the right to do wrong. 
That is all I have to say in regard to that 


~ gentleman, except that, so far as I could 


see, he was perfectly fair, and treated me 
= though I was a human being as well as 

e. 

The speaker sarcastically referred to the 
slurs thrown upon him by his reviewers, 
who have claimed that his theories have no 
foundation, his arguments no reason, and 
that his utterances are vapid, blasphemous, 
and unworthy a reply. He said that their 
statements and their actions were sadly at 
variance, for, while declaring him a sense- 
less idiot, they spent hours in striving to 
prove themselves not idiots; in other words, 
in one breath they declare that his views 
were absolutely without point, and needed 
no explaining away; while in direct re- 
buttal of this declaration they devoted time 
and labor in attempts to disprove the very 
things they called self-evident absurdities. 

Turning from this subject, Mr. Ingersoll 
read numerous extracts from the Bible, with 
interpolated comments. He claimed that 
the Bible authorized slavery, and that many 
devoted believers in that book had turned 
the cross of Christ into a whipping-post. He 
did not wish it understood that he could 
find no good in believers in creeds; far from 
it, for some of his dearest friends were 
most orthodox in their religious ideas, and 
there had been hundreds of thousands of 
good men among both clergy and laymen. 
History has shown no people more nobly 
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| self-sacrificing than the Jesuit Fathers who 
| first visited this country to proselyte among 


the Indians. But these men and their like 
were better than their creeds; better than 
the book in which their faith was centered. 
The Bible tells us distinctly that the world 
was made in six days—not periods, but 
actual, bona fide days—a statement which it 
iterates and re-iterates. It also tells us that 
God lengthened the day for the benefit of a 
gentleman named Joshua, in other words, 
that he stopped the rotary motion of the 
earth. Motion is changed into heat by 
stoppage, and the world turns with such 
velocity that its sudden stoppage would cre- 
ate a heat of intensity beyond the wildest 
flight of our imagination, and yet this im- 
possible feat was performed that Joshua 
might have longer time to expend in slay- 
ing a handful of Amorites. The Bible also 
upholds the doctrines of witchcraft and 
spiritualism, for Saul visited the witch of 
Endor, and she, after preparing the cabinet 
trotted out the spirit of Samuel, said spirit 
kindly joining in conversation with Saul, 
without requiring the aid of a trance 
medium. The speaker then quoted at length 
from Leviticus concerning wizards and evil 
spirits, described the temptation of Christ 
by Satan, and the driving of devils from 
man into swine. He sneered at the rights 
of children as biblically described, citing the 
law which sentenced them to be stoned to 
death for disobedience to parents, the al- 
most sacrifice of Isaac by his father, and 
the actual murder of Jephthah’s daughter, 
asking if a God who could demand such 
worship was worthy the love of man. He 
next referred to the conversation between 
God and Satan concerning the man Job, and 
of the reward given to the latter for his 
long continued patience. His three daugh- 
ters and his seven sons had been taken from 


him merely to test his patience, and the 


merciful God gave him in exchange three 
other daughters and seven sons, but they 
were not the children whom he had loved 
and lost. The Bible represents woman as 
vastly _inferior to man, while he believed, 


| with Robbie Burns, that God made man 


with prentice-hand, and woman after he had 
learned the trade. Polygamy, also, was a 
doctrine supported by this pure and pious 
work; a doctrine so foul that language is 
not strong enough to express its infamy. 
The Bible taught, as a religious creed, that 
if your wife, your sister, your brother, your 
dearest friend, tempted you to change from 
the religion of your fathers, your duty to 
God demanded that you should at once 
strike a blow at the life of your tempter. 
Let us suppose, then, that in truth God went 


e shape of a man and taught a different 
ctrine from the one prescribed by their 


people, in obedience to the education he had 
prepared for them, struck at the life of him 


sele xd the scanty tribes | 
rael as his chosen people, and suppos-— 
t he afterwards came to Jerusalem in | 
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- INGERSOLL’S ORATION AT A CHILD'S 
CRAVE 


Chicago Tribune, Jan. 13, 1882. 


who tempted them. Were they to be curse 
by God and man because the former had 
reaned the harvest of his own sowing? _ 

At a few minutes before eleven o’cl 


and her people. He spoke about two hours 
and a half. 


Wasuincron, D. C., Jan. 9.—In a remote 
corner of the Congressional Cemetery yes- 
terday afternoon, a small group of people 
with uncovered heads were ranged around 
a newly-opened grave, They included De- 
tective and Mrs. George O. Miller and fam- 
ily and friends, who had gathered to witness 
the burial of the former’s bright little son 
Harry, a recent victim of diphtheria. As 
the casket rested upon the trestles there 
was a painful pause, broken only by the 
mother’s sobs, until the undertaker advanced 
toward a stout, florid-complexioned gentle- 
man in the party and whispered to him, the 
words being inaudible to the looker-on. 

This gentleman was Col. Robert G. Inger- 
soll, a friend of the Millers, who had at- 
tended the funeral at their request. He 
shook his head when the undertaker first 
addressed him, and then said suddenly, 
“Does Mrs. Miller desire it?” 

The undertaker gave an affirmative nod. 
Mr. Miller looked appealingly toward the 
distinguished orator, and then Col Inger- 
soll advanced to the side of the grave, made 
a motion denoting a desire for silence, and, 
in a voice of exquisite cadence, delivered 
one of his characteristic eulogies for the 
dead. The scene was intensely dramatic. 
A fine drizzing rain was falling, and every 
head was bent, and every ear turned to 
catch the impassioned words of eloquence 
and hope that fell from the Hps of the 
famed orator. 


Col. Ingersoll was unprotected by either 
hat or umbrella, and his invocation thrilled 
his hearers with awe, each eye that had pre- 
viously been bedimmed with tears brighten- 
ing and sobs becoming hushed. The Colo- 
nel said: 

My Frienps: I know how vain it is to 
gild a grief with words, and yet I wish to 
take from every grave its fear. Here in 
this world, where life and death are equal 
kings, all should be brave enough to meet 
what all have met. The future has been 
filled with fear, stained and polluted by the 
heartless past. From the wondrous tree of 
life the buds and blossoms fall with ripened 
fruit, and in the common bed of earth patri- 
archs and babes sleep side by side. Why 
should we fear that which will come to all 
that is? We cannot tell. We do not know 
which is the greatest blessing, life or death. 
We cannot say that death is not good. 
We do not know whether the grave is the 
end of this life or the door of another, or 
whether the night here is not somewhere 
else a dawn. Neither can we tell, which is 
the more fortunate, the child dying in its 
mother’s arms before its lips have learned 
to form a word, or he who journeys all 
the length of life’s uneven road, painfully 
taking the last slow steps with staff and 
crutch. Every cradle asks us “Whence?” 
and every coffin “Whither?” The poor bar- 
barian weeping above his dead can answer 
the question as intelligently and satisfac- 
torily as the robed priest of the most 


authentic creed. The tearful ignorance of 
the one is just as consoling as the learned 
and unmeaning words of the other. 

No man standing where the horizon of a 
life has touched a grave has any right to 
prophesy a future filled with pain and tears. 
It may be that death gives all there is of 
worth to life. If those who press and strain 
against our hearts could never die, Pp rhaps 
that love would wither from the earth. May 
be a common faith treads from out the paths 
between our hearts the weeds of selfishness, 
and I should rather live and love where 
death is king than have. eternal life where 
love is not. Another life is naught, unless 
we know and love again the ones who love 
us here. They who stand with breaking 
hearts around this little grave need have no 
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fear, The largest and the noblest faith in 
all that is, and is to be, tells us that death, 
even at its worst, is only perfect rest. We 
know that through the common wants of 
life, the needs and duties of each hour, their 
grief will lessen day by day until at last 
these graves will be to them a place of rest 
and peace, almost of joy. There is for 
them this consolation: The dead do not 
suffer. If they live again their lives will 
surely be as good as ours. We have no 
fear; we are all children of the same mother 
and the same fate awaits us all. We, too, 
have our religion, and it is this: “Help for 
the living, hope for the dead.” : 

At the conclusion of the eloquent oration 
the little coffin was deposited in its last 
resting place covered with flowers. 


COMMENT ON INGERSOLL’S ORATION 


Chicago Tribune, Jan. 14, 1882. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 13.—In this morning’s 
Tribune you quote from Col. Ingersoll’s re- 
marks at the grave of the little boy in 
Washington and ask: “Is Mr. Ingersoll be- 
ginning to experience a change of heart, 
and is he hedging the way for his return to 
the belief of his fathers? Or is he assail- 
ing that faith in one place and in another 
using what he terms the ‘mummeries’ of 
that faith to rob the grave of its terrors? 
If the latter, then the man is insincere!” 

I think you do not quite correctly expound 
Mr. Ingersoll.. His position is that of pro- 
found recognition of the infinite mysteries 
of life and death, and a frank and honest 
confession that he is helpless in the presence 
of these “kings,” and unable to explain 
them; also that the representatives of the 
most authentic creeds, in fact, are as help- 
less as ‘he is, and with all their pretensions 
to knowledge know no more than he does. 

Who knows whether “the grave is the end 
of this life or the door of another”? Does 
not Mr. Ingersoll know as much about that 
great unanswered question as the recognized 
representatives of the creeds? If not, why 
not? Is there any secret knowledge that is 
not accessible to men of Mr. Ingersoll’s in- 
tellect? “It may be that death gives all 
there is of worth to life.” That is, ushers 
us into a new life which is the culmination 


and fruition of this life. Who knows? And 
who knows more or better than you, Mr. 
Editor, or I, or Mr. Ingersoll, except those 
who have passed the gates of death? Are 
there any arguments, or philosophies, or 
revelations, or facts of science not accessible 
to Mr. Ingersoll that are known to a priest, 
or a Pope, or a Doctor of Divinity? 

In all departments of human thought ex- 
cept religion, actual facts, discoveries, and 
established principles only are relied upon. 
Why should this not be the rule in religious 
investigation? It is true all men may and 
must speculate beyond the regions of actual 
exploration and survey. Discoveries, or the 
germs thereof, are first found in the imagi- 
nation, Imagination is the pioneer corps of 
the mind. The creedmakers and upholders 
have a right, and it is laudable to speculate. 
It is all right to use the imagination, and 
build theories upon assumed facts; but it is 
not proper to claim actual knowledge and 
infallible law and hard facts, when there is 
nothing but speculation and guesswork. Mr. 
Ingersoll has directed his wit at these as- 
sumptions of the clergy. This is the head 
and front of his offending. He has stopped 
at the line which separates, so far as known, 
the known from the unknowable; while the 
clergy have pretended to know, as well, 
what is beyond that line as they do what is 


‘ht | conduct come by slow degrees and in a 
| natural way to wisest men at first and 


sone death than any. ee age, p 


~ ive truth they have found 
out negatively that they do not know many 
things that have been taught as verities. 

They deal in negatives because that which 
4 is not known to be true is positively asserted 
in the bulk of the creeds. There is discern- 


ward a higher, a broader positivism, 
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er- 
haps. If our thinkers have made no new 
Sideted by the common people, both in the 


is crumbling rapidly to pieces, and new and 
ible in all this negative thought progress to- | 


stry, astronomy, politica 
cial science, physiology, architecture, 
all branches of human thought and corr 


the profoundest research? 
These questions are being widely con- 


churches and outside of the churches, and 
the Ingersolls and the subjects of the creed- 
expounders are getting nearer and nearer 
together every day, and ancient positivism 


profounder, and more rational theories are — 
taking its plete A J. GROVER, | 


ANSWERS 10 INTERROGATORIES OF 
FMINENT INDIANA CLERGYMEN 


Chicago Tribune, Jan. 28, 1882. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 23.—Your occa- 
sional correspondent, Mr. W. H. Lemaster, 
has embarked in the new enterprise of in- 
fidel journalism. That is, he has published 
two copies of the Iconoclast at Noblesville, 
and now proposes to pull up stakes and 
establish the same as a monthly organ in 
this city. To insure a popular run, he has 
been fortunate enough to obtain a long let- 
ter from the great, big-brained, big-hearted 
Bob Ingersoll, which will, of course, be the 

leading attraction of the first number. This 

does not embrace all the attraction. There 
is to be a combination series of interroga- 
tories from leading divines of this city— 
viz.: Dr. S. B. Taylor, and the Revs. Myron 
W. Reed, David Walk and D. O’Donaghue, 
the answers to which will form the subject 
of Mr. Ingersoll’s letter. 

The questions are as follows: 

The Rev. David Walk (Christian Church) 
—Is the character of Jesus of Nazareth, as 
eotes in the four Gospels, fictional or 
real? 

Among other things Mr. Ingersoll says in 
reply is the following: 

“T do not believe that Christ ever claimed 
to be divine, ever claimed to be inspired, 
ever claimed to work a miracle. In short, 
I believe He was an honest man. These 
claims were all put in His mouth by others 
—by mistaken friends, by ignorant wor- 
shipers, by zealous and credulous followers, 
and sometimes by dishonest and designing 
priests. This has happened to all the great 
men of this world. 

“All historical characters are, in part, de- 
formed or reformed by fiction. There was 
a man by the name of George Washington, 
but no such George Washington ever ex- 
isted as we find portrayed in history. 

“I place Him (Christ) with the great, the 
generous, the self-denying of the earth, and 
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for the man, Christ, I feel only admiration 
and respect.” 

Question 2. How do you account for the 
difference between the Christian and other 
modern civilization? 

Mr. Ingersoll devotes two columns to 
answering this question, and I quote from 
closing paragraphs: 

“After all, I am compelled to account for 
the advance that we have made by the dis- 
coveries and inventions of men of genius. 
For the future I rely upon the sciences; 
upon the cultivation of the intellect. I rely 
upon labor, upon human interests in this 
world, upon the love of wife, children and 
home. I do not rely upon sacred books, 
but upon good men and women; I do not 
rely upon superstition, but upon knowledge; 
not upon miracles, but upon facts; not upon 
the dead, but upon the living, and when we 
become absolutely civilized, we shall look 
back upon the superstition of the world, 
not simply with contempt, but with pity. 

“Our civilization is not Christian. It did 
not come from the skies. It is not the re- 
sult of ‘inspiration! It is the child of in- 
vention, of discovery, of applied knowledge 
—that is to say, of science. When man be- 
comes great and grand enough to admit 
that all have equal rights; when thought is 
untrammeled; when worship shall consist 
in doing useful things; when religion means 
the discharge of obligations to our fellow 
men then, and not until then, will the world 
be civilized.” 

Questions by Dr. S. B. Taylor. 

1, Since La Place and other most distin- 
guished astronomers held to the theory that 
the earth was originally in a gaseous state, 
and then a molten mass in which the germs, 
even of vegetable or animal life could not 
exist, how do you account for the origin of 
ite on this planet without a Creator? 
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matter, nor of what we call mind. 


no man can answer. 
these questions all intellects are upon a 


Inger oll says: _ “Man must give up 
g for the origin of anything. 


one knows the origin of life, nor of 


whence and the whether are questions that 
In the presence of 


level. The barbarian knows exactly the 


_ same as the scientist, the fool as the phil- 


osopher, : 

“There can be no relation between cause 
and nothing. We can understand how 
things can be arranged—joined or separated 
—and how relations can be changed or de- 
stroyed, but we cannot conceive of creation 
—of nothing being changed into something, 
nor of something being made—except from 
pre-existing materials.” 

Question 2. Since the universal  testi- 
mony of the ages is in the affirmation of 
phenomena that attest the continued ex- 
istence of man after death—which testi- 
mony is overwhelmingly sustained by the 
phenomena of the nineteenth cventury— 
what further evidence should thoughtful 
people require, in order to settle the ques- 
tion, Does Death End All? 

Mr. Ingersoll dwells upon the fact that 
the so-called spiritual manifestations or 
phenomena have not been of any practical 
use to man, and, while he expresses a par- 
tiality for the liberal views of Spiritualists, 
is free to say: 

“But I cannot admit that they have furn- 
ished conclusive evidence that death does 
not end all. Beyond the horizon of this life 
we have not seen. From the mysterious 
beyond no messenger has come to me. 

“For the whole world I would not blot 
from the sky of the future a single star. 
Arched by the bow of hope, let the dead 
sleep.” 

Question 3. How, when, where, and by 
whom was our present calendar originated 
—that is, “Anno Domini,’ and what event 
in the history of the nations does it estab- 
lish as a fact, if not the birth of Jesus of 
Nazareth? 

Mr. Ingersoll, in reply, traces the observ- 
ance of Christians back thousands of years 
as a celebration of the lengthening of the 
days of the years, just as the yearly miracle 
of spring, leaf, bud, and flower has for cen- 
turies been commemorated in temperate 
zones. I quote: 

“Right here, it might be well enough to 
remark, that all the monuments and festi- 
vals in the world are not sufficient to estab- 
lish an impossible event. No amount of 
monumental testimony, no amount of living 
evidence, can substantiate a miracle. The 
monument only proves, the belief of the 
builder.” 
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_- Questions by the Rev. Myron W. Reed — 
[First Presbyterian Church] : ats 
1, Letting the question as to hell here-— 
after rest for the present, how do you ac- _ 
count for the hell here—namely: the exist- 


ence of pain? There are people who by 


no fault of their own are at this present 
time in misery. If for these there is no 
life to come, their existence is a mistake; 
but if there is a life to come, it may be that 
the sequel to the acts of the play to come 
will justify the pain and misery of the 
present time. 

Mr. Ingersoll devotes much space to the 
answer to this quesiton, reasoning thus: 

“I cannot see why we should expect an 
infinite God to do better in another world 
han He does in this. If He allows injustice 
to prevail here, why will He not allow the 
same thing in the world to come? If there 
is any being with power to prevent it, why 
is crime permitted? If a man standing upon 
the railway should ascertain that a bridge 
had been carried off by a flood; and if he 
also knew that the train was coming filled 
with men, women and children—with hus- 
bands going to their wives, and wives re- 
joining their families; if he made no effort 
to stop that train; if he simply sat down by 
the roadside to witness the catastrophe, and 
so remained until the train dashed off the 
precipice and its load of life became a mass 
of quivering flesh, he would be denounced 
by every good man as the most monstrous 
of human beings. And yet this is exactly 
what the supposed God does. He, if He 
exists, sees the train rushing to the gulf. 
He gives no notice. He sees the ship rush- 
ing for the hidden rock. He makes no sign. 
And He so constructed the world that as- 
sassins lurk in the air—hide even in the sun- 
shine; and when we imagine that we are 
breathing the breath of life, we are taking 
unto ourselves the seeds of death. 

“There are two facts inconsistent in my 
mind—a martyr and a God. Injustice upon 
earth renders the justice of a heaven im- 
possible.” 

Question 2. State with what words you 
can comfort those who have, by their own 
fault, or by the fault of others, found this 
life not worth living. 

Mr. Ingersoll warms up to this point, and 
asks: 

“Why has any life been a failure here? 
Tf God is a being of infinite wisdom and 
kindness, why does He make failures? 
What excuse has infinite wisdom for peo- 
pling the world with savages? Why should 
one feel grateful to God for having made 
him with a poor, weak, and diseased brain; 
for having allowed him to be the heir of 
consumption, of scrofula, or of insanity? 


Pe: Mest is no Pa to cor- 
ect such irregularities. 

_ Mr. Ingersoll hoots at the idea of stch a 
man as the one described being contented 


| happiness. They are the ; as: 
| joy. Every father, ever 
| good woman every lovin 
| hold this doctrine in— abh lorrence. 
| should refuse to pay men for pre aching | 
They should not build churches in which | 
this infamy is. taught. They should teach 
their little children that it is a lie. They 
should take this horror from childhood’s — 
heart—a horror that makes the cradle as 
terrible as the tomb.” 2 : 
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_ The Great Agnostic’s Reply to Talmage’s Two Assaults—Was Eve a Rib 


or a Side?—The Gallantry of Robert Burns. 
From Chicago Tribune, Feb. 4, 1882. 


[THe Trreune having published he Rev. 


De Witt Talmage’s four recent sermons 


preached in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, de- 
nouncing Col. Ingersoll and his views of 
the Jewish Old Testament, calling them 
blasphemous, and taking bold issue with 
the great Agnostic on the credibility of 
Jewish miracles, the subjoined is the reply 
of “Pope Bob” :] 

Wasuinocrton, D. C., Feb. 4. —Col. Robert 
G. Ingersoll sat quietly smoking in his 
pleasant study as your correspondent, im- 
pelled by Mr, Talmage’s sermons, entered 
and plied him with some Biblical ques- 
tions. He talked freely and remarkably 
well. He has read this interview over, and 
thinks it the best he has had yet. We pro- 
ceeded as follows: 

Question—I want to ask you a few ques- 
tions about the second sermon of Mr. 
Talmage; have you read it, and what do 
you think of it? 

Answer—The text taken by the reverend 
gentleman is an insult, and was intended as 
such: “The fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God.” Mr. Talmage seeks to 
apply this text to any one who denies that 
the Jehovah of the Jews was and is the 
infinite and eternal Creator of all. He is 
perfectly satisfied that any man who differs 
with him on this question is a “fool,” and 
he has the Christian forbearance and kind- 
ness to say so. I presume he is honest in 
this opinion, and no doubt regards Bruno, 
Spinoza, and Humboldt as idiots. He en- 
tertains the same opinion of some of the 
greatest, wisest, and and best of Greece 
and Rome. No man is fitted to reason 
upon this question who has not the intelli- 
gence to see the difficulties in all theories. 
No man has yet evolved a theory that sat- 
isfactorily accounts for all that is. No mat- 
ter what his opinion may be, he is beset by 
a thousand difficulties, and innumerable 


things insist upon an explanation. The best 
that any man can do is to take that theory 
which to his mind presents the fewest diff- 
culties. Mr. Talmage has been educated 
in a certain way—has a brain of a certain 
quantity, quality, and form—and accepts, 
in spite it may be, of himself, a certain 
theory. Others, formed differently, having 
lived under different circumstances, can- 
not accept the Talmage view, and there- 
upon he denounces them as fools. In this 
he follows the example of David the mur- 
derer; of David, who advised one of his 
children to assassinate another; of David, 
whose last words were those of hate, and 
crime. Mr, Talmage insists that it takes 
no especial brain to reason out a “design” 
in Nature, and in a moment afterward says 
that “when the world slew Jesus, it showed, 
what it would do with the eternal God, if 
once it could get its hands on Him.” Why 
should a God of infinite wisdom create peo- 
ple who would gladly murder their Creator? 
Was there any particular “design” in that? 
Does the existence of such people conclu- 
sively prove the existence of a good De- 
signer? It seems to me—and I take it that 
my thought is natural, as I have only been 
born once—that an infinitely wise and good 
God would naturally create good people, and 
if He has not, certainly the fault is His. 
The God of Mr. Talmage knew, when He 
created Guiteau, that he would assassinate 
Garfield. Why did He create him? Did 
He want Garfield assassinated? Will some- 
body be kind enough to show the “design” 
in this transaction? Js it possible to see 
“design” in earthquakes, in volcanoes, in 
pestilence, in famine, in ruthless and relent- 
less war? Can we find design in the fact 
that every’ animal lives upon some other— 
that every drop of every sea is a battlefield 
where the strong devour the weak? Over 
the precipice of cruelty rolls a perfect 
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Niagara of blood Is there design in this? 
Why should a good God people a world 
with men capable of burning their fellow- 
men—and capable of burning the greatest 
and best? Why does a good God’ permit 
these things? It is said of Christ that He 
was infinitely kind and generous, infinitely 
merciful, because when on earth He cured 
the sick, the lame, and blind. Has He not 
as much power now as He had then? If 
He was kind and is the God of all worlds, 
why does He not now give back to the 
widow her son? Why does He withhold 
light from the eyes of the blind? And why 
does One who had the power miraculously 
to feed thousands, allow millions to die for 
want of food? Did Christ only have pity 
when He was part human? Are we in- 
debted for His kindness to the flesh that 
clothed His spirit? Where is He now? 
Where has He been through all the cen- 
turies of slavery and crime? If this uni- 
verse was designed, then all that happens 
was designed. If a man constructs an en- 
gine the boiler of which explodes, we say 
either that he did not know the strength of 
his materials or that he was reckless of 
human life. If an infinite being should 
construct a weak or imperfect machine, he 
must be held accountable for all that hap- 
-pens. He cannot be permitted to say that 
he did not know the strength of the mate- 
rials. He is directly and absolutely re- 
sponsible. So, if this was designed by a 
being of infinite power and wisdom, he is 
responsible for the result of that design. 
My position is this: I do not know. But 
there are so many objections to the per- 
sonal God theory that it is impossible for 
me to accept it. I prefer to say that the 
universe. is all the God there is. I prefer 
to make no being responsible. I prefer to 


say? 

If the naked are clothed, man must clothe 
them; if the hungry are fed, man must feed 
them, I prefer to rely upon human endea- 
vor, upon human intelligence, upon the 
heart and brain of man. There is no evi- 
dence that God has ever interfered in the 
affairs of man. The hand of earth is 
stretched uselessly toward heaven. From 
the clouds there comes no help.- In vain 
the shipwrecked cry to God. In vain the 
imprisoned ask for telease—the world 
moves on, and the heavens are deaf, and 
dumb, and blind. The frost freezes, the 
fire burns, slander smites, the wrong tri- 
umphs, the good suffer, and prayer dies 
upon the lips of faith, 

Q.—Mr. Talmage charges you with being 
“the champion blasphemer of America.” 
What do you understand blasphemy to be? 

A.—Blasphemy is an epithet bestowed by 
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superstition upon common sense. Whoever 
investigates a religion as he would any de- 
partment of science is called a blasphemer. 
Whoever contradicts a priest, whoever has 
the impudence to use his own reason, who- 
ever is brave enough to express his honest 
thought is a blasphemer in the eyes of the 
religionist. When a _ missionary speaks 
slightingly of the wooden god of a savage 
the savage regards Fw as a blasphemer. 
To laugh at the pretentions of Mohammed 
in Constantinople is blasphemy. To say in 
St. Petersburg that Mohammed was a 
prophet of God is also blasphemy. There 
was a time when to acknowledge the divin- 
ity of Christ was blasphemy in Jerusalem. 
To deny his divinity is now a blasphemy in 
New York. Blasphemy is to a considerable 
extent, a geographical question. It depends 
not only on what you say, but where you 
are when you say it. Blasphemy is what 
the old calls the new. The founder of every 
religion was a blasphemer. The Jews re- 
garded Christ as a blasphemer. The Athen- 
ians had the same opinion of Socrates, 
The Catholics have always looked upon 
the Protestants as blasphemers, and the 
Protestants have always held the same 
generous opinion of the Catholics. To deny 
that Mary is the Mother of God is blas- 
phemy. To say that she is the Mother of 
God is blasphemy. Some savages think that 
a dried snake skin stuffed with leaves is 
sacred, and he who thinks otherwise is a 
blasphemer. It was. once blasphemy to 
laugh at Diana, of the Ephesians. Many 
people think that it is blasphemous to tell 
your real opinion of the Jewish Jehovah. 
Others imagine that words can be printed 
upon paper, and the paper bound into a 
book covered with sheepskin, and that the 
book is sacred, and that to question its 
sacredness is blasphemy. Blasphemy is also 
a crime against God, and yet nothing can 
be more absurd than a crime against God. 
If God is infinite you cannot injure Him. 
You cannot commit a crime against any 
being that you cannot injure. Of course, 
the infinite cannot be injured. Man is a 
conditioned being. By changing his condi- 
tion, his surroundings, you can injure him, 
but if God is infinite he is conditionless. If 
he is conditionless, he cannot by any possi- 
bility be injured. You can neither increase 
nor decrease the well-being of the infinite. 
Consequently, a crime against God is a 
demonstrated impossibility. The cry of 
blasphemy means only that the argument 
of the blasphemer cannot be answered. The 
sleight-of-hand performer, when some one 
tries to raise the curtain behind which he 
operates, cries “blasphemer!” The priest, 
finding that he has been attacked by com- 


Means no argument 
| It is an appeal to prejudices, » 
ns, and ignorance. Blasphe: arks 


t where argument stops and slander 


throwing stones, for gathering fagots, and 
- for tear flesh; now it means falsehood 


— QO you think there is no such 
thing as the crime of blasphemy, and that 
no such offense can be committed? 
_A.—Any one who knowingly speaks in 
- favor of injustice is a blasphemer. Who- 
- ever wishes to destroy liberty of thought, 
- the honest expression of ideas, is a blas- 
_ phemer. Whoever is willing to malign his 
neighbor simply because he differs with him 
upon a subject about which neither of them 
knows anything for certain, is a blasphem- 
er. If a crime can be committed against 
God, he commits it who imputes to God the 
commission of crime. The man who says 
that God ordered the assassination of wo- 
men and babes, that He gave maidens to 
satisfy the lust of soldiers, that He enslaved 
His own children, that man is a blasphemer. 
In my judgment, it would be far better to 
deny the existence of God entirely. It 
seems to me that every man ought to give 
his honest opinion. No man should sup- 
pose that any infinite God requires him to 
tell as truth what he knows nothing about. 
Mr. Talmage, in order to make a point 
against infidelity, states from his pulpit 
that I was in favor of poisoning the minds 
of ‘children by the circulation of immoral 
books. This statement was entirely false. 
He ought to have known that I withdrew 
from the Liberal League upon the very 
question whether the law should be repealed 
or modified. I favored a modification of 
that law so that books and papers could not 
be thrown from the mails simply because 
they were “infidel.” I was aud am in favor 
of the destruction of every immoral book 
in the world, I was and am in favor not 
only of the law against the circulation of 
such filth, but wanted it executed to the let- 
ter in every State of this Union. Long be- 
fore he made that statement I had intro- 
duced a resolution to that effect, and sup- 
ported the resolution in a speech. Not- 
withstanding these facts, hundreds of cler- 
gymen have made haste to tell the exact 
opposite of the truth. This they have done 
in the name of Christianity, under the pre- 
tense of pleasing their God. In my judg- 
ment it is far better to tell your honest 
opinions, even upon the subject of theol- 
ogy, than to knowingly tell a falsehood 
about a fellowman. Mr. Talmage may have 


| benefit I make this explanation. I 


‘gins. In old times, it was the signal for 


| been ignorant of the truth, He may 
| been misled by other ministers, and f 


the laws modified so that bigotry could no 
| interfere with the literature of intelligenc 
ee ye not want in any way to shield the 
riters or publishers of immoral books, __ 
Upon this subject I used, at the last meet- 
ing of the Liberal League that I attended, 
the following language: “But there is a 
distinction, wide as the Mississippi, yes, 
wider than the Atlantic, wider than all the 
oceans, between the literature of immoral- 
ity and the literature of free thought. One 
is a crawling, slimy lizard, and the other an 
angel with wings of light. Let us draw 
this distinction. Let us understand our- 
selves. Do not make the wholesale state- 
ment that all these laws. ought to be re- 
pealed. They ought not to be repealed. 
Some of them are good, and the law against 
sending instruments of vice through the 
mails is good. The law against sending ob- 
scene pictures and books is good. The law 
against sending bogus diplomas through the 
mails, to allow a lot of ignorant hyenas to 
prey upon the sick people of the world, is 
a good law. The law against rascals who 
are getting up bogus lotteries, and send 
their circulars in the mail is a good law. 
You know, as well as J, that there are cer- 
tain books not fit to go through the mails. 
You know that. You know there are cer- 
tain pictures not fit to be transmitted, not 
fit to be delivered to any human being. 
When these books and pictures come into 
the control of the United States I say, burn 
them up! And when any man has been 
trying to make money by pandering to the 
lowest passions in the human breast, then 
I say, prosecute him! let the law take its 
course.” I can hardly convince myself that 
when Mr. Talmage made this charge he 
was acquainted with the facts. It seems 
incredible that any man pretending to be 
governed by the law of common honesty 
could make a charge like this, knowing it 
to be untrue. Under no circumstances 
would I charge Mr. Talmage with being an 
infamous man, unless the evidence was 
complete and overwhelming. Even then, I 
should hesitate long before making the 
charge. The side I take on the theological 
questions does not render a resort to slan- 
der or columny a necessity. If Mr. Tal- 
mage is an honorable man he will take 
back the statement he has made. 
Q.—What have you to say to the charge 
that you are endeavoring to “assassinate 
God,” and that you are “far worse than the 
man who attempts to kill his father, or his 
mother, or his sister, or his brother.” 


A—Well I think that is about as reason- | 


able as anything he says. No one wishes, 
so far as I know, to assassinate God. The 
idea of assassinating an infinite being is, of 
course infinitely absurd. One would think 
Mr. Talmage had lost his reason! And yet 
this man stands at the head of the Presby- 
terian clergy. It is for this reason that I 
answer him. He is the only Presbyterian 
minister in the United States, so far_as. 
know, able to draw a big audience. He is, 
without doubt, the leader of that denomi- 
nation. He is orthodox and conservative. 
He believes implicitly in the “Five Points” 
of Calvin, and says nothing simply for the 
purpose of attracting attention. He believes 
that God damns a man for His own glory; 
that He sends babes to Hell to establish 
His mercy, and that He filled the world 
with disease and crime simply to demon- 
strate His wisdom. He believes that bil- 
lions of years before the earth was God had 
made up His mind as to the exact number 
that He would certainly damn, and had 
counted His saints. This doctrine he calls 
“glad tidings of great joy.” He really be- 
lieves that every man who is true to him- 
self is waging war against God; that every 
infidel is a rebel; that every free thinker is 
a traitor; and that only those are good 
- subjects who have joined the Presbyterian 
Church, know the Shorter Catechism by 
heart, and subscribe liberally toward liftine 
the mortgage on the Brooklyn Tabernacle. 
All the rest are endeavoring to assassinate 
God, plotting murder of the Holy Ghost, 
and applauding the Jews for the crucifixion 
of Christ. If Mr. Talmage is correct in 
his views as to the power and wisdom of 
God, I imagine that his enemies at last will 
be overthrown, that the assassins and mur- 
derers will not suceeed, and that the Infi- 
nite, with Mr, Talmage’s assistance, will 
finally triumph. If there is an Infinite God, 
certainly He ought to have made man 
grand enough to have and express an opin- 
ion of his own. It is possible that God can 
be gratified with the applause of moral 
cowards? Does He seek to enhance His 
glory by receiving the adulation of cringing 
slaves? Is God satisfied with the adora- 
tion of the frightened? 

Q.—You notice that Mr. Talmage finds 
nearly all the inventions of modern times 
mentioned in the Bible? 

A.—Yes; Mr. Talmage has made an ex- 
ceedinglv important discovery. I admit that 
I am somewhat amazed at the wisdom of 
the ancients. This discovery has been made 
just in the nick of time. Millions of people 
were losing their respect for the Old Tes- 
tament. They were beginning to think that 
there was some discrepancy between the 
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prophecies of Ezekiel and Daniel and the — 


| latest developments in physical ‘science. 
| Thousands of preachers were telling their 


flocks that the Bible is not a scientific book; 
that Joshua was not an inspired astronom- 
er, that God never enlightened Moses about 
geology, and that Ezekiel did not under- 
stand the entire art of cookery. These ad- 
missions caused some young people to sus- 
pect that the Bible, after all, was not in- 
spired; that the prophets of antiquity did 
not know as much as the discoverers of to- 
day. The Bible was falling into disrepute. 
Mr. Talmage has rushed to the rescue. He 
shows, and shows conclusively, as anything 
can be shown from the Bible, that Job un- 
derstood all the law of light thousands of 
years before Newton lived; that he antici- 
pated the discoveries of Des Cartes, Hux- 
ley, and Tyndall; that he was familiar with 
the telegraph and the telephone; that 
Morse, Bell, and Edison simply put his dis- 
coveries in successful operation; that Na- 
hum was, in fact, a master-mechanic; that 
he ‘understood perfectly the modern rail- 
way, and described it so accurately that 
Trevethick, Foster, and Stephenson had no 
difficulty in constructing a locomotive. He 
also has discovered that Job was well ac- 
quainted with the trade winds, and under- 
stood the mysterious currents, tides, and 
pulses of the sea. That Lieutenant Maury 
was a plagiarist, that Humboldt was simply 
a Biblical student. He finds that Isaiah 
and Solomon were far behind Galileo, 
Morse, Meyer, and Watt. This is a dis- 
covery wholly unexpected to me. If Mr. 
Talmage is right, I am satisfied the Bible 
is an inspired book. If it shall turn out 
that Joshua was superior to La Place, that 
Moses knew more about geology than 
Humboldt, that Job as a scientist was the 
superior of Kepler, that Isaiah knew mote 
than Copernicus, and that even the minor 
prophets excelled the inventors and discov- 
erers of our time—then I will admit that 
infidelity must become speechless forever. 
Until I read this sermon I had never even 
suspected that the inventions of modern 
times were known to the ancient Jews. I 
never supposed that Nahum knew the least 
thing about railroads, or that Job would 
have known a telegraph if he had seen it. 
I never supposed that Joshua comprehended 
the three laws of Kepler. Of course I 
have not read the Old Testament with as 
much care as some other people have, and 
when I did read it I was not looking for in- 
ventions and discoveries, I had been told so 
often that the Bible was no authority upon 
scientific questions that I was lulled almost 
into a state of lethargy. What is amazing 
to me is that so many men did read it with- 
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inventing anything! 
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and Si went to their graves without the 
test notion of astronomy or geology, 
of railroads, telegraphs, or steamboats. And 
then to think that the early fathers made it 
the study of their lives and died without 
I am astonished that 
Mr. Talmage does not figure in the records 


of the Patent Office himself. JI cannot ac- 


- count for this, éxcept upon the supposition 


that he was too honest to infringe on the 
patents of the patriarchs, After this, I 
shall read the Old Testament with more 
‘care, 

Q.—Do you see that Mr. Talmage en- 
deavors to convict you of great ignorance 
in not knowing that the word translated 
“tib” should have been translated “side,” 
and that Eve, after all, was not made out 
of a rib, but out of Adam’s side? 

A—I may have been misled by taking 
the Bible as it is translated. The Bible ac- 
count is simply this: “And the Lord God 
caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and 
he slept. And He took one of his ribs and 
closed up the flesh instead thereof; and 
the rib which the Lord God had taken from 
man made He a woman, and brought her 
unto the man. And Adam said: “This is 
now bone of my bones, and flesh of my 
flesh; she shall be called woman, because 
she was taken out of man.” If Mr. Tal- 
mage is right, then the account should be 
as follows: “And the Lord God caused a 
deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept; 
and He took one of his sides, and closed 
up the flesh instead thereof; and the side 
which the Lord God had taken from man 
made He a woman, and brought her unto 
the man. And Adam said: This is now 
side of my side, and flesh of my flesh.” I 
do not see that the story is made any bet- 
ter by using the word “side” instead of 
“rib”? It would be just as hard for God 
to make a woman out of a man’s side as 
out of a rib. Mr. Talmage ought not to 
question the power of God to make a wo- 
man out of a bone, and he must recollect 
that the less the material the greater the 
miracle. There are two accounts of the 
creation of man in Genesis, the first being 
in the twenty-first verse of the first chap- 
ter and the second being in the twenty-first 
and twenty-second verses of the second 
chapter. According to the second account, 
“God formed man of the dust of the 
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| undreds and hundreds of | 

yet went to their graves without 
ting the slightest hint of the smallest in- 
tion. To think that the Jews read that 


book for hundreds and hundreds of years, | “the tree of life in the midst of the garden,” 
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ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life.” And after this “God plant. 

‘a garden eastward in Eden, and put th 
man” in this garden. After this “He made 
every tree to grow that was good for food 
and pleasant to the sight,” and, in addition 


beside “the tree of the knowledge of good — 
and evil.” And He “put the man in the 

garden to dress it and keep it,” telling him_ 
that he might eat of everything he saw 
except of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil. After this, God having noticed 


that it “was not good for man to be alone, 


formed out of the ground every beast of 
the field, every fowl of the air, and brought 
them to Adam to see what he would call 
them, and Adam gave names to all cattle, 
and to the fowl of the air, and to every 
beast of the field. But for Adam there was 
not found an helpmeet for him.” We are 
not told how Adam learned the language, 
nor how he understood what God said. 

can hardly believe that any man can be 
created with the knowledge of a language. 
Education cannot be ready made and stuffed 
into a brain. Each person must learn a 
language for himself. Yet in this account 
we find a language ready made for man’s 
use. And not only man was enabled to 
speak, but a serpent also has the power to 
speech, and the woman holds a conversa- 
tion with this animal and with her hus- 
band; and yet no account is given of how 
any language was learned. God is de- 
scribed as walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day, speaking like a man—hold- 
ing conversation with the man and woman, 
occasionally addressing the serpent. In the 
nursery rhymes of the world there is 
nothing more childish than the creation of 
man and woman. The early fathers of the 
church held that woman was inferior to 
man, because man was not made for wo- 
man, but woman for man, because Adam 
was made first and Eve afterward. They 
had not the gallantry of Robert Burns, 
who accounted for the beauty of woman 
from the fact that God practiced on man 
first, and then gave woman the benefit of 
his experience. Think, in this age of the 
world, of a well educated, intelligent gentle- 
man telling his little child that about 6,000 
years ago a mysterious being called God 
made the world out of His “omnipotence” ; 
then made a man out of some dust which 
He is supposed to have molded into form; 
that He put this man in a garden for the 
purpose of keeping the trees trimmed; that 
after a little while He noticed that the man 
seemed lonesome, not particularly happy, 
almost homesick; that then it occurred to 


this God that it would be a good thing for 
the man to have some company, somebody 
to help him trim the trees, to talk to him 
and cheer him up on rainy days; that there- 
upon this God caused a deep sleep_to fall 
on the man, took a knife, or a long, sharp 
piece of “omnipotence,” and took out one 
of the man’s sides, or a rib, and of that 
made a woman; that then this man and 
woman got along real well till a snake got 
into the garden and induced the woman to 
eat of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil; that the woman get the man to 
take a bite; that afterwards both of them 
were detected by God, who was walking 
around in the cool of the evening, and 
thereupon they were turned out of the 
garden, lest they should put forth their 
hands and eat of the tree of life forever. 
This foolish story has been regarded as the 
sacred, inspired truth, as an account sub- 
stantially written by God himself; and 
thousands and millions of people have sup- 
posed it necessary to believe this childish 
falsehood, in order to save their souls. 
Nothing more laughable can be found in 
the fairy tales and folk-lore of savages. 
Yet this is defended by the leading Presby- 
terian divine, and those who fail to be- 
lieve in the truth of this story are called 
“brazen faced fools,” “deicides” and “blas- 
phemers.” By this story woman in all 
Christian countries was degraded. She was 
considered too impure to preach the Gos- 
pel, too impure to distribute the sacra- 
mental bread, too impure to hand about 
the sacred wine, too impure to step within 
the “holy of holies,’ in the Catholic 
churches, too impure to be touched by a 
priest. Unmarried men were considered 
purer than husbands and fathers. Nuns 
were regarded as superior to mothers, a 
monastery holier than a home, a nunnery 
nearer sacred than the cradle. And through 
all these years it has been thought better 
to love God than to love man, better to 
love God than to love your wife and chil- 
dren, better to worship an imaginary deity 
than to help your fellow-men. I regard 
the rights of men and women equal. In 
love’s fair realm husband and wife are 
King and Queen, sceptred and crowned 
alike, and seated on the self-same throne. 

Q. Do you still insist that the Old Testa- 
ment upholds polygamy? Mr. Talmage de- 
nies this charge, and shows how tterrible 
God punished those who were not satisfied 
with one wife. 

A. I see nothing in what Mr. Talmage 
has said calculated to change my opinion. 
It has been admitted by thousands of theo- 
logians that the Old Testament upholds 
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/ to deny it. It will not do to say that David — 
was punished for the crime of polygamy or 


concubinage. The Bible says he was “a 
man after God’s own heart.” He was made 
a King. He was a successful general, and 
his blood is said to have flowed in the veins 
of God. Solomon was, according to the ac- 


| count, enriched with wisdom above all hu- 


man beings. Was that a punishment for 
having had so many wives? Was Abraham 
pursued by the justice of God because of 
the crime against Hagar, or for the crime 
against his own wife? The verse quoted 
by Mr. Talmage to show that God was op- 
posed to polygamy—namely: the eighteenth 
verse of the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus 
—cannot by any ingenuity be tortured into 
a command against polygamy. The most 
that can be possibly said of it is, that you 
shall not marry the sister of your wife 
while your wife is living. Yet this passage 
is quoted by Mr. Talmage as “a thunder of 
prohibition against having more than one 
wife.” In the twentieth chapter of Lev- 
iticus it is enacted: “That if a man take a 
wife and her mother they shall be burned 
with fire”? A commandment like that 
shows that he might take his wife and 
somebody else’s mother. These passages 
have nothing to do with polygamy. They 
show whom you may marry, not how many; 
and there is not in Leviticus a solitary word 
against polygamy—not one. Nor is there 
such a word in Genesis, or Exodus, or in 
the entire Pentateuch—not one word. And 
yet these books are filled with the most 
minute directions about killing sheep, and 
goats, and doves—about making clothes for 
priests, about fashioning tongs and snuffers 
—and yet, not one word against polygamy. 
It never occurred to the inspired writers 
that polygamy was a crime. It was taken 
as a matter of course. Women were sim- 
ple property. Mr. Talmage, however, insists 
that, although God was against polygamy, 
He permitted it, and at the same time threw 
His moral influence against it. 

Upon this subject he says: “No doubt 
God permitted polygamy to continue for 
some time, just as He permits murder, 
arson, and theft and gambling today to 
continue, although He is against them. If 
God is the author of the Ten Command- 
ments, He prohibited murder and _ theft, 
but He said nothing about polygamy. If 
He was so terribly against that crime, why 
did He forget to mention it? Was there 
not room enough on the tables of stone for 
just one word on this subject? Had He no 
time to give a commandment against 
slavery? Mr, Talmage of course insists that 
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that if Go 
against it al 
had nothing more to do with 


im, } 
not e 
_ Bible. In this he is mistaken The Mor- 
mons all believe the Bible. There is not 
a single polygamist in Utah who does not 
_ insist upon the inspiration of the Old and 
New Testaments. The Rev. Mr. Newman, 

a kind of peripatetic theologya once had a 
_ discussion, I believe, with Elder Heber 
Kimball at Salt Lake City, upon the ques- 


tion of polygamy. It is sufficient to say of - 


_ this discussion that it is now circulated by 
the Mormons as a campaign document. 
_ The elder overwhelmed the parson. Pas- 
sages of Scripture in favor of polygamy 
were quoted by the hundred. The lives of 
all the patriarchs were brought forward and 
poor Parson Newman was driven from the 
field. The truth is, the Jews at that time 
were much like our forefathers. They 
were barbarians, and many of their laws 
were unjust and cruel. Polygamy was the 
right of all, practiced, as a matter of fact, 
by the rich and powerful, and the rich and 
powerful were envied by the poor. In such 
esteem did the ancient Jews hold polygamy, 
that the number of Solomon’s wives was 
given simply to enhance his glory. My 
own opinion is, that Solomon had very few 
wives and that polygamy was not general 
in Palestine. The country was too poor, and 
Solomon, in all his glory, was hardly able 
to ‘support one wife. He was a poor bar- 
barian King with a limited revenue, with a 
poor soil, with a sparse population, with- 
out art, without science, and without power. 
He sustained about the same relation to 
other kings that Delaware does to other 
States. Mr. Talmage says that God per- 
secuted Solomon, and yet, if he will turn 
to the twenty-second chapter of I. Chroni- 
cles, will find what God promised to Solo- 
mon. God, speaking to David, says: “Be- 
hold a son shall be born to thee, who shall 
be a man of rest, and I will give him rest 
from his enemies around about; for his 
name shall be Solomon, and I will give 
peace and quietness unto Israel in his days. 
He shall build a house in my name, and he 
shall be my son, and I will be his Father, 
and I will establish the throne of his king- 
dom over Israel forever.” Did God keep 
his promise? So he tells us that David was 
persecuted by God on account of his of- 
fenses, and yet I find in the twenty-eighth 
verse of the twenty-sixth chapter of I. 
Chronicles, the following account .of the 
death of David: “And he died in a good 


ly, { old age, full of days, 
Is this true? — eZ 
| at once the Jews | 


r. Talmage insists that polygamy | 


xist among people who believe the | Mr. Talmage says that they were there 430 


‘may have been misled by the pirated edi- 


tage 


QO—What have. you to say to the char 
that you were mistaken in the number 
years that the Hebrews were in Egy 


years, instead of 215 years. 

A—If you will read the third chapter o 
Galatians, sixteenth and seventeenth verses, 
you will find that it was 430 years from the 
time God made the promise to Abraham to | 
the giving of the law from Mount Sinai. © 
The Hebrews did not go to Egypt for 215 — 
years after the promise was made to Abra- 
ham, and consequently did not remain in 
Egypt more than 215 years. If Galatians 
is true I am right. 

Strange that Mr. Talmage should try to 
belittle the miracles. The trouble with this 
defender of the faith is that he cares 
nothing for facts. He makes the strangest 
statements, and cares the least for proof, 
of any man I know. I can account for 
what he says of me only upon the supposi- 
tion that he has not read my lectures. He 


tions. Persons have stolen my lectures, 
printed the same ones under various names, 
filled them with mistakes and things I never 
said. Mr. C. P. Farrell, of Washington, is 
my only authorized publisher. Yet Mr. 
Talmage prefers to answer the mistakes of 
literary thieves and charge their ignorance 
to me. 

Q.—Did you ever attack the character of 
Queen Victoria, or did you draw any paral- 
lel between her and George Eliot, calculated 
to depreciate the reputation of the Queen? 

A.—I never said a word against Victoria. 
The fact is, I am not acquainted with her— 
never met her in my life, and know but 
little of her. I never happened to see her 
“in plain clothes, reading the Bible to the 
poor in the lane’—neither did I ever hear 
her sing. I most cheerfully admit that her 
reputation is good in the neighborhood 
where she resides. In one of my lectures I 
drew a parallel between George Eliot and 
Victoria. I was showing the difference 
between a woman who had won her posi- 
tion in the world of thought and one who 
was Queen by chance. This is what I said: 
“It no longer satisfies the ambition of a 
great man to be a king or emperor. The 
last Napoleon was not satisfied with being 
the Emperor of the French. He was not 
satisfied with having a circlet of gold about 
his head—he wanted some evidence that he 
had something of value in his head. So 
he wrote the life of Julius Caesar that he 
might become a member of the French As- 
sembly. The Emperors, the Kings, the 


pes no longer tower above their fellows. 


- Compare this King with Haeckel, who 
towers an intellectual Colossus above the 
- crowned mediocrity. Compare George Eliot. 
with Queen Victoria. The Queen is 
clothed in garments given her by blind 
fortune and wunreasoning chance, while 
- George Eliot wears robes of glory woven 
in the loom of her own genius. “The world 
is beginning to pay homage to intellect, to 
genius, to heart.” I said not one word 
against Queen Victoria, and did not intend 


to even intimate that she was not an ex- 


cellent woman, wife, and mother. I was 
simply trying to show that the world was 
getting great enough to place the genius 
above an accidental Queen. Mr. Talmage, 
true to the fawning, cringing spirit of 
orthodoxy, lauds the living Queen and 
cruelly maligns the genius dead. He digs 
open the grave of George Eliot, and tries 
to stain the sacred dust of one who was 
the greatest woman England has produced. 
He calls her “an adultress.” He attacks 
cher because she was an atheist—because she 
abhorred Jehovah, denied the inspiration of 
the Bible, denied the dogma of eternal pain, 
and with all her heart despised the Presby- 
terian creed. He hates her because she 
was great, and brave, and free—because 
she lived without “faith” and died without 
fear—because she dared to give her honest 


slanders 
burdens of our race. She looked through — 
pity’s tears upon the faults and frailties of 
manki She knew the springs and seeds 
of thought and deed, and saw with cloud- 
less eyes through all the winding ways of 
greed, ambition and deceit, where folly 
vainly plucks with thorn-pierced hands the 
fading kowers of selfish joy—the highway 
of eternal right. Whatever her relations 
may have been—no matter what I think or 
others say, or how much all regret the one 
mistake in all her self-denying, loving life 
—I feel and know that in the court where 
her own conscience sat as judge she stood 
acquitted—pure as light and stainless as a 
star. How appropriate here, with some 
slight change, the wondrously poetic and 
pathetic words of Laertes at Ophelia’s 
grave: 

Leave her i? the earth; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 

May violets spring! I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering angel shall this woman be, 

When thou liest howling! ; 


I have no words with which to tell my 
loathing for a man who violates a noble 
woman’s grave. 

There are a number of other questions I 
would like to have asked him, but as the 
hour grew late and the interview is already 
quite long, I left the questions written out 
for him to look over. Cope. 
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A Sunday Evening Sermon Nearly Three Hours Long—Some Sample we 
Ingersollisms—New York Times, April 17, 1882. 
(Second Lecture.) 


There is seldom a greater exhibition of 
physical endurance than was given by Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll in his lecture on “Tal- 
magian Theology” in the Academy of Music 
last evening. For nearly three hours Col. 
Ingersoll kept himself at the highest pitch 
of oratorical effort, making physical and 
mental exertions that would have been im- 
possible except for a man in the full vigor 
of health and the prime of life. Time, 
nevertheless, has not stood still with Col. 
Ingersoll in the last year. His face is older, 
and his form more portly. He is still full 
of Ingersollism, of mirth, of cutting sar- 
casm, and of what Mr. Talmage terms 
blasphemy, and his audience, which last 
night filled nearly every seat in the 
Academy, was kept alternating between 
shouts of laughter and bursts of applause. 
The auditors were all well dressed, all evi- 
dently respectable people, and nearly all, 
judging from the way they applauded the 
most unorthodox sentiments, believers in 
no settled religious faith, The argument 
for the defense in the celebrated case of 
Ingersoll versus Talmage was as lively as 
it was long. With the exception of a few 
generalities at the outset, the lecture was 
almost entirely new. It was a striking ad- 
dress, and some parts of it will be read by 
Mr. Talmage and his admirers this morn- 
ing with great interest. 

It was long past the hour, as it always is, 
when Col. Ingersoll began. “Only a few 
years ago,” he said, “the pulpit was almost 
supreme. The palace was in the shadow of 
the cathedral, and the power behind every 
throne was a priest.” The speaker had be- 
gun at least two previous lectures in almost 
these identical words; but they were uttered 
with all the force of a smiling countenance 
and a well rounded corporation, and were 
well applauded. “Man was held in physical 


slavery by kings,” he continued, “and in a 
mental prison by the Church. He was al- 
lowed to hold no opinions as to where he 
came from, nor as to where he was going. 
It was sufficient for him to do the labor and 
believe the kings would do the governing 
and the priests the thinking—and, my God, 
what thinking! If the world had obeyed 
the priests we would all be idiots tonight. 
The eagle of intellect would have given 
way to the blind bat of faith. They were 
the rack, the faggot, the thumbscrew in 
this world, and hell in the next. Only a 
few years ago no man could express an 
honest thought unless he agreed with the 
Church. The Church has been a perpetual 
beggar. [Applause.] It has never plowed, 
it never sowed, it never spun, yet Solomon 
in all his glory was not so arrayed. Thanks 
to modern thought, the brain of the nine- 
teenth century, to Voltaire, Paine, Hume, 
to all the free men, that beggar—the Church 
—is not longer upon horseback; and it fills 
me with joy to state that even its walking 
is not now good. Only a little while ago a 


priest was thought more than human. No- 
body dared contradict the minister. Now 
there are other learned professions. There 


are doctors, lawyers, writers, books, news- 
papers and the priest has hundreds of rivals. 

“The priest grew jealous, hateful; he 
was always thankful for an epidemic or a 
pestilence, so that people would turn to 
him in despair. In our country all the men 
of intellect were in the pulpit once. Now 
there are so many avenues to distinction, 
the men of brain, heart, red blood, have left 
the pulpit and gone to useful things. [Ap- 
plause.] I do not say all. There are still 
some men of mind in the pulpit, but they 
are nearer infidels than any others. Where 
do we get our ministers? A young man, 
without constitution enough to be wicked 
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[applause], without health enough to enjoy 
the things of this world, naturally fixes his 
gaze on high. He is educated, sent to a 
university where he is taught that it is 
criminal to think. Stuffed with a creed, he 
comes out a shepherd, Most of them are 
intellectual shreds and patches, mental 
ravelings, selvage. [Laughter.] Every 
pulpit is a pillory in which stands a con- 
vict; every member of the Church stands 
over him with a club, called a creed. He is 
an intellectual slave, and dare not preach 
his honest thought. There are thousands of 
good men in the pulpit, honest men. I am 
simply describing the average shepherd; 
they tell me “they’ve been called,” that 
Almighty God selected them. He looked 
all over the world and said: ‘Now, there’s 
a man I want!’ [Applause.] And what 
selections! Shakespeare was not called. 
Yet he has done more for this world than 
all the ministers who have ever lived in it. 
Beethoven! He was not called. Raphael 
was not called. He was all an accident. 
All the inventors, discoverers, poets—God 
never called one of them; he turned his at- 
tention to Popes, Cardinals, priests, ex- 
horters; and what selections he has made! 

It’s astonishing. 

' In the United States a great many min- 
isters have been good enough to take me 
for a text. Among others the Rev. Mr. 
Talmage, of Brooklyn. I have nothing to 
say about his reputation. It has nothing to 
do with the question. Some ministers think 
he has more gesticulation than grace. Some 
call him a pious pantaloon, a Christian 
clown; but such remarks, I think, are born 
of envy. He is the only Presbyterian 
minister in the United States who can draw 
an audience. He stands at the head of the 
denomination, and I answer him. He’s a 
strange man. I believe he’s orthodox, or 
intellectual pride, would prevent his saying 
these things. [Applause.] He believes in 
a literal resurrection of the dead; that we 
shall see countless bones flying through the 
air. He has some charges against me, and 
he has denied some of my statements. He 
has produced what he calls arguments, and 
I am going to answer some of the charges. 
Next Sunday afternoon, at 2 o’clock, in 
this place, I shall have a matinee, and 
answer his arguments. 

“He says I am the champion blasphemer, 
What is blasphemy? To contradict a priest? 
to have a mind of your own? Whoever 
takes a step in advance is a blasphemer. 
Blasphemy is what a last year’s leaf says 
circulate obscene books. One of my objec- 
tions to the Bible is that it contains obscene 
stories, Any book, couched in decent lan- 
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guage, should have the liberty of the United — : 


States mails. Where books are immoral 


and obscene, I say, burn them, and have | 


to a this year’s bud. To deny that Mo- 
hammed is the prophet of God is not blas- 


| phemy in New York. It is in Constanti- 


nople. It is a question, then, largely of 
geography. It depends on where you are. 
The missionary who laughs at a modern 
God is a blasphemer. In a Catholic country 
whoever says Mary is not the mother of 
God is a blasphemer. In a Protestant coun- 
try to say she is the mother of God is blas- 
phemy. Everything has been blasphemy. 
My doctrine is this: He is a blasphemer 
who refuses to tell his honest thought; who 
is not true to himself; who enslaves his 
fellow-man; who charges that God was 
once in favor of slavery. If there is any 
God, that man is a blasphemer. They’re 
afraid we'll injure God. How? Is infinite 
goodness and mercy to become livid with 
wrath because a finite being expresses an 
opinion? I cannot help the infinite. That 
man only is the good man who helps his 
fellow-man. I know men who would do 
anything for God, who doesn’t need it, but 
nothing for men, who do need it. Why 
should God-be so particular about my be- 
lieving His book? It’s no more His work 
than the stars of gravitation. Yet I may 
declare that the earth is flat, and He'll not 
damn me for that. But if I make a mis- 
take about that book I’m gone. I can 
blaspheme the multiplication table and deny 
the power of the wedge—in fact, the less I 
know the better my chance will be. I say 
that book is not inspired, and there is no 
infinitely good God who will damn one 
human soul. At the judgment, if I am mis- 
taken I own up—I am here, I do not know 
where I came from, nor where I am going 
—TIll be honest about it. I am on a ship 
and not on speaking terms with the Cap- 
tain, but I propose to have a happy voyage, 
and the best way is to do what you can to 
make your fellow passengers happy. If 
we run into a good port, I’ll be as happy 
an angel as you'll meet that day. 


Blasphemy is the cry of a defeated 
priest—the black flag of theology—it shows 


where argument stops and slander and per- 
secution begin. I am told by Mr. Talmage 
that whoever contradicts this word is a 
fool, a howling wolf, one of the assassins of 
God. I presume the gentleman is honest. 
Take Mr. Talmage, now, he is a good man; 
Mr. Humboldt, he was another good man. 
What Humboldt knew and what Talmage 


sich know would make a library. [Laugh- 
er. 


‘he next charge is that I have said the 
verse was made of nothing, according to 
the Bible. False in one thing, false in all 
he says. Think of that rule. Let us apply 
that to him. If the world was created, what 
- was it made of? and who made that? 
the Lord created it, what did Me make it 
of? Nothing. That’s all He had. No 
sides, no top, nothing. Yet God had lived 
_ there forever. What did He think about? 
_ What did He do? Nothing. Nothing had 
_ ever happened. All at once He made some- 
thing. What did He make it of? Mr. Tal- 
- mage explains. He says if I knew anything 
I would know that God made this world 
- out of His omnipotence. He might just as 
well have made it out of His memory. 
What is omnipotence? Ig it a raw-ma- 
terial? The weakest man in the world can 
lift as much nothing as God. Yet he made 
this world out of His omnipotence. It is 
so stated by a Doctor of Divinity, and 1 
should think such divinity would need a 
doctor! I don’t believe this. I believe 
this universe has existed throughout all 
eternity—everything. All that is, is God. I 
do not give to that universe a personality 
that wants man to get his knees in dust and 
his fingers in holy water; that wants some- 
body to ring a bell or eat a wafer. Tama 
part of this universe, and I believe all there 
is, is all the God there is. I may be mis- 
taken; I don’t know. I just give my best 
opinion. If there’s any Heaven, I'll give 
it there. But there'll be no discussions in 
Heaven. Hell is the only place where 
mental improvement will be possible. 

“T have said, it is charged, that the Bible 
says the world was made in six days. He 
says I don’t understand Hebrew. The Bible 
savs the world was made in six days. God 
didn’t work nights—evening and morning 
were the first day. God rested on the 
seventh day, and sanctified it. That, they 
say, didn’t mean days; it meant good whiles. 
He made the world in six good whiles. 
Adam was made, I think, along about 
Saturday. If the account is correct, it’s 
only 6,000 years since man made his appear- 
ance. We know that to be false. A few 
years ago a gentleman who was going to 
California in the cars met a minister. They 
came to the place called the Sink of the 
Humboldt, the most desolate place in the 
world. Just imagine perdition with the 
fire out. The traveler asked the minister 
whether God made the earth in six days, 
and the minister said he did. Then don’t 
you think, said he, He could have put in 
another day’s work to great advantage right 
here? I am charged, too, with saying that 
the sun was not made till the fourth day, 
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whereas, according to the Bible, vegetation — 
began on the third day, before there was 
any light. But Mr. Talmage says there 
was light without the sun. They got light, — 
he says, from the crystallization of rocks. — 
A nice thing to raise a crop of corn by. 
There may have been volcanoes, he says. — 
How’d you like to farm it, and depend on 

volcanic glare to raise a crop? That’s what 

they call religious science. God won’t damn 

a man for things like that. What else? 

The aurora borealis! A great cucumber 

country! It’s strange He never thought of 

glow worms! Imagine it! a Presbyterian 

divine gravely saying vegetation could grow 

by the light of the crystallization of rocks— 

by the light of volcanoes in other worlds, 

probably. now extinct. 

“He says of me, too, in his pulpit, that I 
was in favor of the circulation of immoral 
literature. [Hisses.] Let me tell you the 
truth. Several gentlemen, so called, were 
trying to exclude from the mails, books 
called infidel. I said the law should be 
modified. It is impossible for anybody to 
reach the depth of one who will print or 
always said it. Mr. Talmage said what he 
knew to be untrue. He said it out of 
hatred, and because he cannot answer the 
arguments I have urged. I believe in pure 
books and pure literature. But when a 
God writes there is no excuse for Him. In 
Shakespeare we say obscene things are im- 
pure—we do not say they are inspired. 

“That I have falsified the records of the 
Bible showing the period of Jewish slavery,” 
Col. Ingersoll continued, “is another of the 
charges against me. That slavery extended 
over a period of 215 years;” and he pro- 
ceeded to substantiate this statement by go- 
ing through a long and somewhat compli- 
cated genealogical table. “If I made any 
misstatement I was misled by the New 
Testament. Mr. Talmage may settle it with 
St. Paul. If you can depend on what my 
friend Paul says, the Jews, in 215 years, in- 
creased from seventy persons till they had 
600,000 men of war. I know it isn’t so, and 
so does any man who knows anything. For 
such an increase as this each woman must 
have borne somewhat over fifty-seven chil- 
dren, and every child lived. 

“The next charge is that I have laughed 
at holy things. Holy things! The priest al- 
ways says: ‘Now don’t laugh; look solemn; 
this is no laughing matter.’ There’s nothing 
a priest hates like mirthfulness. He de 
spises a smile. I read in the Bible that God 
gave a recipe to Aaron for making hair- 
oil and said if anybody made any like it, 
kill him. Well, I don’t believe it. The 
penalty for infringing on that patent was 


death do you believe an infinite God gave 
a recipe for hair-oil? Is it possible for ab- 
surdity to go beyond that? That’s what 
they call a holy thing. And water for bap- 
tism! Do you believe God will look for 
this water-mark on the soul? 
The next charge is that I misquote the 
Scriptures. That’s because I don’t know 


Hebrew. Why didn’t he write to me in 


English. If he wishes to hold a gentleman 
responsible, why doesn’t he address him in 
his native tongue? Why write His word 
in such a way that hundreds of thousands 
make their living explaining it? If I’d only 
understood Hebrew I would have known 
God didn’t make Eve out of a rib. He 
made her out of Adam’s side. How did 
He get it out? Well, I suppose He cut it 
out with a kind of a splinter of His omni- 
potence! Then our mother was made from 
a rib. When you consider the material used 
it was the most successful job ever done. 
There’s even a serpent in the Bible that 
knows a language. It won’t do. Sin, how 
did it come into the world? Where did the 
serpent come from? He was_ wicked. 
Adam’s Sin did not make him bad. Then 
there was sin in the world before Adam. 
There’s no sense in it—not a particle. Then 


“Talmage touches me upon the flood. His 


flood didn’t come to America, because 
America wasn’t discovered then. He says 
it was a partial flood. Then why did they 
have to take any birds into the ark. How 
did Noah get the animals in the ark? Tal- 
mage says it was through the instinct to get 
out of the rain. According to the Bible 
they went in before the rain began. Dr. 
Scott says the angels helped carry them in. 
Imagine an angel with an animal under 
each wing. It must have rained 800 feet a 
day for forty days. Why does Talmage 
try to explain a miracle. The beauty of a 
miracle is it cannot be explained. The 
moment the Church begins to explain the 
Church is gone. All it’s got to do is to 
swear it’s so. The Ark landed on Ararat, 
which is 17,000 feet high. There was only 
one window, twenty-two inches square. 
Talmage says the window ran clear around 
the ark. The Bible doesn’t say so. That’s 
Brooklyn; that’s no Bible. 

“Tf the Bible account is true the ark must 
have struck bottom on the top of a moun- 
tain. Would any but a God of mercy and 
kindness peoples a world, and then drown 
them all? A God cruel enough to drown 
His own children ought not to have the im- 
pudence to tell me how to bring up mine. 
Why did He save eight of the same kind of 
people to take a fresh start? Why didn’t 
He make a fresh lot, kill His snake, and 
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give His children a fair show? It won't do. 

“Talmage says the Bible does not favor 
There was room 
enough on the table of stone for saying man 


polygamy: and slavery. 


should have only one wife and no slaves. 
If not, God might have written it on the 
other side. David and Solomon were pur- 
sued of God, but they had a pretty good 
time of it. Most anybody would be will- 
ing to be pursued that way. There is not 
a word in the Old Testament against slavr 
ery or polygamy. Frederick Douglass, a 
slave in Maryland, is the greatest man that 
State ever produced. He was enslaved by 
Christians. Why did God pay so much at- 
tention to blasphemers, and so little to 
slaveholders and robbers? I am opposed 
to any God that was ever in favor of slav- 
ery. The Bible upholds polygamy, and 
that’s the reason I don’t uphold the Bible. 


The most glorious temple ever erected is 


the home—that’s my church. I’ve misquoted 
the story of Jonah. Talmage says, When 
somebody had been guilty of blasphemy the 
winds rose; they tried to get Jonah ashore, 
but couldn’t doit. The sea waxed. He was 
swallowed by a whale. The people of 
Minerva wrapped all their cattle up in 
sackcloth, and iff anything would have 
pleased God I should think that would. 
Jonah sat under a gourd, and God made a 
worm out of some omnipotence he had left 
over, and set it at work on the ground. 
Talmage doesn’t think Jonah was in the 
whale’s belly—he said in his mouth. Well, 
judging from the Doctor’s photograph, that 
explanation would be quite natural to him. 
He says he might have been in the whale’s 
stomach, and avoided the action of the 
gastric juice by walking up and down. 
Imagine Jonah, sitting on a back tooth, 
leaning against the upper jaw, longingly 
looking through the open mouth for signs 
of land! But that’s Scripture and you’ve 
got to believe it or be damned. Let me say, 
his brother preachers will not thank Tal- 
mage for his explanations. I don’t believe 
it, and if I am to be damned for it. I'll 
accept it cheerfully. 

“They say I was defeated for Governor 
of Illinois because I was an infidel, and that 
I am an infidel because I was defeated. 
That’s logic. Now I'll tell you. They 
asked me whether I was an infidel, and I 
said I was! I was defeated. I preserved 
my manhood and lost an office. If every- 
body were as frank as I was, some men 
now in office would be private citizens. I 
would rather be what I am than hold any 
office in the world and be a slimy hypocrite. 

“Next they say I slandered my parents 
because T do not believe what they believed, 


erotecone 


[ rie ivdination,’ no consolation, n: 
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Col. Ingersoll concluded with ew re- 


x ‘marks about the Bible Women, saying tha 


ht, or if she does live, she would say, 


ye absolutely true to yourself and preserve 
our manhood. If Talmage had been born 


in Constantinople he would have been a 


He is what he is because he can’t 


3 Das 
help it. His head is just that shape. I am 
taking away the hope and consolation of 


_ the world, he says. His consolation is that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred are going 
to Halls His Church was founded by John 


women today are as true to the gallows as 
Mary Magdalene was to the cross. Wher 

ever there are women there are heroines. 
Shakespeare’s women are vastly superior to 
the Bible women. “I am accused of putting 
out the light-house on the shore of the 
other world. The Christians are trimming — 
invisible wicks and pouring in allegorical 
oil, The Christian is willing wife, children 

and parents shall burn if only he can sing 

and have a harp. Mr. Talmage can see 
countless millions burn in hell without de- 
creasing the length of his orthodox smile. 


OOMEGYS OF DELAWARE 


Wasurn70n, Feb. 13, ’82—No attack upon 
Col. Ingersoll has attracted so much atten- 
tion as the recent charge of Chief Justice 
Comegys to the Delaware grand jury. 
Every one has been looking to the eloquent 
radical for a reply. For several days he 
has been silent, too much occupied with his 
large law business to give the subject at- 
tention. This morning the Time’s cor- 
respondent succeeded in persuading Col. 
Ingersoll to make his answer to the Dela- 
ware judge through the columns of the 
Times. 

“Have you read Chief Justice Comegy’s 
compliments to you before the Delaware 
‘grand jury?” 

“Yes, I have seen his charge, in which he 
relies upon the law passed in 1740. After 
reading his charge, it seemed to me as 
though he had died about the date of the 
law, had risen from the dead, and gone 
right on where he left off. I presume he is 
a good man, but compared with other men 
something like his state when compared 
with other states. A great many people 
will probably regard the charge of Judge 
Comegys as unchristian, but I do not. I 
consider that the law of Delaware is in 
exact accord with the bible, and that the 
pillory, the whipping-post, and the suppres- 
sion of free speech, are the natural fruit 
of the Old and New Testament. Delaware 
is right. Christianity cannot succeed, can- 
not exist, without the protection of law. 
Take from orthodox Christianity the pro- 
tection of law, and all church property 
would be taxed like other property. The 
Sabbath would be no longer a day devoted 
to superstition. Every one could express 
his honest thought upon every possible 
subject. Every one, notwithstanding his 
belief, could testify in a court of justice. 
In other words, honesty would be on an 
equality with hypocricy. Science would 
stand on a level, so far as the law is con- 
cerned, with superstition. Whenever this 
happens, the end of orthodox Christianity 
will be near. By Christianity I do not 


mean charity, mercy, kindness, forgiveness ; 
I mean no natural mercy, because all the 
natural virtues existed and had been prac- 
ticed by hundreds and thousands of mil- 
lions before Christ was born. There cer- 
tainly were some good men even in the 
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days of Christ in Jerusalem, before His 


death. By Christianity I mean the ideas 
of redemption, atonement, a good man dy- 
ing for a bad man; and the bad man get- 
ting a receipt in full. By Christianity I 
mean that system that insists that in the 
next world a few will be forever happy, 
while the many will be eternally miserable. 

“Christianity, as I have explained it, must 
be protected, guarded and sustained by law. 
It was founded by the sword—that is to 
say by physical force—and must be pre- 
served by like means. In many of the 
states of the Union an infidel is not allowed 
to testify. In the state of Delaware, if 
Alexander von Humboldt were living, he 
could not be a witness, although he had 
more brains than the state of Delaware has 
ever produced, or is likely to produce as 
long as the laws of 1740 remain in force. 
Such men as Huxley, Tyndall, and Haeckel 
could be fined and imprisoned in the state 
of Delaware, and, in fact, in many states 
of this Union. Christianity, in order to 
defend itself, puts the brand of infamy on 
the brow of honesty. Christianity marks 
with a letter ‘C, standing for ‘convict,’ 
every brain that is great enough to dis- 
cover the frauds. I have no doubt but that 
Judge Comegys is a good and sincere 
Christian. I believe that he in his charge 
gives an exact reflection of the Jewish Je- 
hovah. I believe that every word he said 
was in exact accord with the spirit of 
orthodox Christianity. Against this man 
personally I have nothing to say. I know 
nothing of his character except as I gather 
it from this charge, and after reading the 
charge I am forced simply to say, Judge 
Comegys is a Christian. 

“Tt seems, however, that the grand jury 


dared to take no action, notwithstanding. 
344 


Guhe’es 


had been counseled to do so by the 
Although the judge had quoted to 
1em the words of George I. of blessed 


memory; although he had quoted to them 
the words of Lord Mansfield, who became a_ 


judge simply because of his hatred of the 
English colonists, simply because he de- 


-spised liberty in the new world; notwith- 


standing the fact that I could have been 
punished with insult, with imprisonment and 
with stripes, and with every form of de- 
gradation; notwithstanding that only a few 
years ago I could have been branded upon 
the forehead, bored through the tongue, 
maimed and disfigured, still, such has been 
the advance even in the state of Delaware, 
owing, it may be in great part to the one 


- lecture delivered by me, that the grand jury 


absolutely refused to indict me. The grand 
jury satisfied themselves and their con- 
sciences simply by making a report in which 
they declared that my lecture had ‘no paral- 
lel in the habits of respectable vagabond- 
ism;? that I was an ‘arch blasphemer and 
reviler of God and religion, and recom- 
mended that should I ever attempt to lec- 
ture again I should be taught ‘that in Dela- 
ware blasphemy is a crime punishable by 
fine and imprisonment.’ I have no doubt 
but what every member of the grand jury 
signing this report was entirely honest; that 
he acted in exact accord with what he un- 
destood to be the demand of the Christian 
religion. I must admit that for Christians 
the report is exceedingly mild and gentle. 
I have now in the house letters that passed 
between certain bishops in the fifteenth 
century, in which they discussed the pro- 
priety of cutting out the tongues of heretics 
before they were burned. Some of the 
bishops were in favor of and some against 
it, One argument for cutting out their 
tongues which seemed to have settled the 
question was that unless the tongues of 
heretics were cut out they might scandalize 
the gentlemen who where burning them by 
blasphemous remarks during the fire. I 
would commend these letters to Judge 


‘body would, raised in 


a - 

Comegys and the members of his grand 

jury. I want it distinctly understood that 
I have nothing against Judge Comegys or | 
the grand jury. They act as most any- 
in Delaware, in the — 

on of the whipping-post and the pil- 
ory. 
was a Slave state; that the bible became ex- 
tremely dear to the people because it up- 
held the peculiar institution. We must re- 
member that the Bible was the block on 
which mother and child stood for sale when 
they were separated by the Christians of 
Delaware. The Bible was regarded as the 
title papers to slavery, and as the book of 
all books that gave the right to masters to 
whip mothers and to sell children. There 
are many offences now for which the pun- 
ishment is whipping and standing in the 
pillory; where persons are convicted of cer- 
tain crimes and sent to the penitentiary, and 
upon being discharged from the penitentiary 
are furnished by the state with a dark jacket 
plainly marked on the back with a large 
Roman ‘C, the letter to be of a light color. 
This they are to wear for six months after 
being discharged, and if they are found at 
any time without the dark jacket and the 
illuminated ‘C, they are to be punished 

with twenty lashes upon the bare back. 

The object, I presume, of this law is to 
drive from the state all the discharged con- 
victs for the benefit of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland—that is to say, other 
Christian communities. A cruel people 
make cruel laws. The objection I have to 
the whipping-post is that it is a punishment 
which can not be inflicted by a gentleman. 
The person who administers the punishment 
must, of necessity, be fully as degraded as 
the person who receives it. I am opposed 
to any kind of punishment that cannot be 
administered by a gentleman. I am opposed 
to corporal punishment ‘everywhere. It 
should be taken from the aslyums and 
penitentiaries, and any man who would ap- 
ply the lash to the naked back of another is 

beneath the contempt of honest people.” 


We must remember that Delaware __ 
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-TALMAGIAN THEOLOGY | 


Inspiration of the Jewish Bible—Truth of the Miracles Challenged. 
New York Tribune, April 24, 1882. 
(Third Lecture.) 


Col. Ingersoll gave his third lecture on | 


the “Talmagian Theology” in the Academy 
of Music yesterday afternoon. Every seat 
was occupied. The lecturer was often in- 
terrupted by long-continued applause and 
laughter. He came upon the stage alone a 
little after 3 o’clock, and began his lecture 
as usual without being introduced. 

“We. must judge people,” Mr. Ingersoll 
said, “somewhat by their creeds. Mr, Tal- 
mage is a Calvinist, and he therefore re- 
'gards every human being who has been 
born only once as totally depraved. He 
thinks that God never made a single crea- 
ture that didn’t deserve to be damned the 
minute He finished him. [Laughter.] So 
every one who opposes Mr. Talmage is in- 
‘famous. The generosity of an agnostic is 
meanness, his honesty is larceny and his 
love is hate. Talmage is a consistent fol- 
lower of Calvin and Knox, and a consistent 
worshiper of the Jehovah of the ancient 
Jews. I oppose not him, but his creed, 
because it tends to crush out the natural 
tendencies in men to joyousness and good- 
ness. There is something good in every 
human being, and there is something bad. 
There are no perfect saints and no totally 
bad persons. There is the seed of goodness 
in every human heart and the capacity for 
iinprovement in every human soul. [Ap- 
plause.] Isn’t it possible for a man who 
acts like Christ to be saved, whatever be 
his belief? Cannot a soul be infinitely 
Benerous? And can any God damn such a 
soul. If Mr. Talmage’s creed be true, nearly 
all the great and glorious men of the past 
are burning today. If it be true, the great- 
est man England has produced in 100 years 
is in Hell. The world is poorer since I 
spoke here last, for Darwin has passed 
away. [Applause.] He was a true child 
of nature-—one who knew more about his 
mother than any other child she had. Yet 
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he was not a Calvinist. [Laughter.] He 
did not get his inspiration from any book, 
but from every star in the heavens, from 
the insect in the sunbeam, from the flowers 
in the meadows, and from the everlasting 
rocks. [Applause.] 

“Tf the doctrine of the Calvinists is true, 
what right had any one to ask an unbe- 
liever to fight for his country in the Civil 
War? What right has a believer to buy an 
unbelieving substitute, when some day he 
would look over the edge of Heaven, and 
pointing downward, would say to a friend, 
‘that is my substitute blistering there.’ 
[Laughter. ] 

“Mr. Talmage says that my mind is pois- 
oned, and that the reason why all infidels’ 
minds are poisoned is that they don’t be- 
lieve the Jew Bible. Let us see whether it 
is worth believing. I deny that an infinitely 
merciful God would protect slavery or 
would uphold polygamy, which pollutes the 
sweetest words in laguage. I will not be- 
lieve that God told men to exterminate their 
fellow-men, to plunge the sword into wo- 
men’s breasts and into the hearts of tender 
babes. I am opposed to the Jew Bible 
because it is bad. [Applause.] I don’t deny 
that there are many good passages in it, 
nor that among all the thorns there are 
some roses. I admit that many Christians 
are doing all they can to idealize the fright- 
ful things in the Old Testament. It is the 
protest of human nature. Now, they tell 
me that this book is inspired. Let us see 
what inspired means. If it means anything, 
it is that the thoughts of God, through the 
instrumentality of men, constitute this Jew 
Bible, and that these thoughts were written. 
Now just suppose that some voice whis- 
pered in your ear, how would you know it 
was God? How did these gentlemen of 
old know it was God who was talking to 
them? If any one now told you that God 


ee 
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whispered in his ear, you wouldn’t believe 
him, 
are we asked to believe those ancient gen- 
Because we don’t know them, 


Why? Because you know him. Why 


tlemen? 
[Laughter.] Another reason, accorded to 
Mr. Talmage, why the Jew Bible is inspired, 
is that prophecies in it have been fulfilled. 
How do we know that the prophecies were 
not fulfilled before they were written? 
They are so vague that you can’t tell what 
was prophesied. If you will read the Jew 
Bible carefully you will see that there was 
not a line, not a word, prophesying the 
coming of Christ. Catholics were right in 
saying that if the Jew Bible was to be kept 
in awe it must be kept from the people. 
Protestants are wrong in letting the people 
read it. 
Another argument of Mr. Talmage for 
the inspiration of the Bible is that the Jews 
have been kept as a wandering, persecuted 
race to fulfill the prophecies of the Old 
Testament. I don’t believe an infinitely 
merciful God would persecute a race for 
thousands of years to use them as witnesses. 
Christian hate has not allowed the Jews to 
learn a trade nor to practice a profession, 
and now by a kind of poetic justice, the 
Jews control the money of the world. 
Emperors go to their banks with hats in 
hand and beg them to discount their notes. 
This is because God has cursed the Jews. 
{Applause.] Only a little while ago Chris- 
tians have robbed Hebrews, stripped them 
naked, turned them into the streets, and 
pointed to them as a fulfillment of divine 
prophecy. If you want to know the differ- 
ence between some Jews and some Chris- 
tians compare the address of Felix Adler 
with the sermon of the Rev. Dr. Talmage. 
[Continued applause.] Mr. Talmage thinks 
that the light of every burning Jewish home 
in Russia throws light upon the Gospel. 
Every wound in a Jewish breast is to him 
a mouth to proclaim the divine inspiration 
of the Bible. Every Jew maiden violated 
is another fulfillment of God’s holy word. 
[Applause.] What do these. horrid persecu- 
tions prove, except the barbarity of Chris- 
tians? Next it is said that martyrs prove 
th: truth of the Bible. Mr. Talmage affirms 
that no man ever died cheerfully for a lie. 
Why, men have gone cheerfully to their 
death for believing that a wafer was God’s 
flesh. Thousands have died for their be- 
lief in Mohammed. Men have died because 
they believed in immersion. Either Mr. 
Talmage is a Catholic, a Mohammedan, a 
Baptist, or else he believes that these thou- 
sands died for lies. [Applause.] Every 
religion has had its martyrs, and every re- 
ligion cannot be true. Then it is said 
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that miracles prove the inspiration of the 
But it is impossible by the human — 
senses to establish a violation of Nature’s 


Bible, 
laws. When the Hebrews threw down 


| sticks before Pharoah and they became 


snakes, did he believe? No; because he 
was there. After the Jews had been led 
through the desert and had been fed upon 
bread rained from Heaven, had been 
clothed in indestructible pantaloons, and 
had quenched their thirst with water that 
followed them over mountains and through 
sands; when they saw Jehovah wrapped in 
the smoke of Sinai they still had more 
faith in a calf that they could make than in 
anything Jehovah could give them. [Laugh- 
ter.] It was so with the miracles of Christ. 
Not twenty people were converted by one 
of them. In fact, human testimony cannot 
substantiate a miracle. Take the miracle 
about the bears which ate the children who 
laughed at the bald-headed old prophet. 
What do you suppose Mr. Talmage would 
say that meant? Why, first, that children 
ought to respect preachers, and second, that 
God is kind to animals. [Laughter.] Nearly 
every miracle in the Old Testament is 
wrought in the interest of slavery, polyg- 
amy, creed or lust. I wish by denying them 
to rescue the reputation of Jehovah from 
the assaults of the Bible. [Laughter.] 

“Who are the witnesses to the truth of 
the narratives of the Jew’s Bible? Eusebius 
was one. He lived in the reign of Con- 
stantine, and said that the tracks of 
Pharoah’s chariots could be seen—perfectly 
preserved in the sands of the Red sea. He 
was the man who forged the passage in 
Josephus which speaks about the coming of 
Christ. Good witness, isn’t he? Another 
one was Polycarp. We don’t know much 
about him. He suffered martyrdom in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, and when the 
fire wouldn’t burn and he looked like gold 
through it, a heathen was so mad about it 
that he ran his sword through Polycarp. 
The blood gushed out and quenched the 
fire, while the martyr’s soul flew up to 
heaven in the form of a dove. And that’s 
all we know about Polycarp. [Laughter.] 
To know how much reliance should be 
placed upon the judgment of such trust- 
worthy witnesses, we should look at what 
some of their beliefs were. They thought 
that the world was flat; that the phcenix 
story was true; that the stars had souls 
and sinned; and one said that there were 
four gospels because there were four winds 
and four corners of the earth. He might 
have added that it was also because a 
donkey has four legs. [Laughter.] 


So. feck as the argument drawn from. the 
sufferings of the martyrs is concerned, the 
speaker said that thousands upon t sands |w 
of men had died as cheerfully in defense 
of the Koran as Christians had died in de- 
- fense of the Bible. Their heroic sufferings 
simply proved that they were sinners in 
their beliefs, not that those beliefs were 
true. This argument, as advanced by Mr. 
_ Talmage, proves too much. Every religion 
on the face of the globe has had its martyrs, 
but all religions cannot be true. Men do 
die cheerfully for falsehoods when they be- 
lieve them to be true.” The question of 
_ miracles was discussed at some length, and 
Col. Ingersoll declared that it was impos- 
_ sible to establish by any human evidence 
that a miracle had ever been performed. 
Pharoah was not convinced by the alleged 


r S 
people of the nineteenth century were coolly aq 
|asked to be convinced on hearsay by miracles — 
which those who are supposed to have seen 
them refuse to credit. “It won’t do,” said 
the speaker. “The laws of ture, never 
| have been interrupted, and they never will — 
be. All the books in the universe will never _ 
convince a thinking man that miracles have _ 
been performed.” The lecture was sprin- 

kled throughout with the satirical wit for 

which Col. Ingersoll is famous, and con: 
cluded by the enumeration of a long list of 

“unscientific” facts and events recorded in _ 
the Bible. 


- COL.R G INGERSOLL'S BRILLIANT 


DECORATION DAY ORATION 


Why the Struggle Came Between the North and the South and What 
. Was Accomplished—From the Chicago Tribune, June 2, 1882. 


The memorial services at the Academy 
of Music, New York, on the evening of 
Decoration Day were of more than ordi- 
nary interest. Gen. Henry A. Barnum 
acted as temporary chairman, and Gen. 
James McQuade as permanent chairman. 
At their right sat Benjamin H. Brewster, 
Attorney-General of the United States; 
Charles J. Folger, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Gen. Hancock, President Arthur, and 
General Grant, in the order named; at 
their left were Roscoe Conkling, the Rev. 
Dr. J. P. Newman, and Mayor Grace. 

Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, the orator of 
the occasion, spoke as follows: 

This day is sacred to our heroes dead. 
Upon their tombs we have lovingly laid the 
wealth of spring. This is a day for mem- 
ory and tears. A mighty nation bends 
above its honored graves and pays to noble 
dust the tribute of its love. 

Gratitude is the fairest flower that sheds 
its perfume in the heart. Today we tell 
the history of our country’s life—recount 
the lofty deeds of vanished years—the toil 
and sufferings, the defeats and victories of 
heroic men—of men who made our nation 
great and free. 

We see the first ships whose prows were 
gilded by the Western sun, We feel the 
thrill of discovery when the New World 
was found. We see the oppressed, the serf, 
the peasant, and the slave—men whose flesh 
had known the chill of chains—the adven- 
turous, the proud, the brave, sailing an un- 
known sea, seeking homes in unknown 
lands. We see the settlements, the little 
clearings, the block-house and the fort, the 
rude and lonely huts. Brave man, true wo- 
man, builders of homes, fellers of forests, 
founders of States! Separated from the Old 


World—away from the heartkss distinc- 
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tions of caste; away from sceptres and ti- 
tles and crowns—they governed themselves. 
They defended their homes, they earned 
their bread. Each citizen had a voice, and 
the little villages became almost republics. 

Slowly the savage was driven, foot by 
foot, back in the dim forest. The days and 
nights were filled with fear, and the slow 
years with massacre and war, and cabins’ 
earthen floors were wet with blood of 
mothers and their babes. 

_But the savages of the New World were 
kinder than the kings and nobles of the 
Old; and so the human tide kept coming, 
and the places of the dead were filled. 

Amid common dangers and common 
hopes the prejudices and feuds of Europe 
faded slowly from their hearts. From ev- 
ery land, of every speech driven by want 
and lured by hope, exiles and emigrants 
sought the mysterious continent of the 
West. Year after year the colonists fought 
and toiled, and suffered, and increased. 
They began to talk about liberty—to reason 
of the rights of man. They asked no help 
from distant kings, and they began to doubt 
the use of paying tribute to the useless. 
They lost respect for dukes and lords, and 
held in high esteem an honest man. 

There was the dawn of a new day. They 
began to dream of independence. They 
found that they could make and execute 
the laws, They had tried the experiment 
of self-government. They had succeeded. 
The Old World wished to dominate the 
New. In the care and keeping of the col- 
onists was the destiny of this continent—of 
half the world. 

On this day the story of the great strug 
gle between colonists and kings should be 
told. We should tell our children of the 
contest—first for justice, then for freedom. 
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We should tell them the history of the 
Declaration of Independence— the chart 
and compass of all human rights—that all 
men are equal and have the right to life, 
liberty and joy. The declaration un- 
crowned kings and wrested from the hands 
of titled tyranny the sceptre of usurped 
and arbitrary power. It superseded royal 
grants and repealed the cruel statutes of a 
thousand years. It gave the peasant a ca- 
reer, it knighted all the sons of toil, it 
opened all the paths to fame and put the 
star of hope above the cradle of the poor 
man’s babe. 

England was then the mightiest of na- 
tions—mistress of every sea—and yet our 
fathers, poor and few, defied her power. 
Today we remember the defeats, the vic- 
tories, the disasters, the weary marches, 
the poverty, the hunger, the sufferings, the 
agonies, and, above all, the glories of the 
Revolution. We remember all—from Lex- 
ington to Valley Forge, and from that 
midnight of despair to Yorktown’s cloud- 
less day. We remember the soldiers and 
thinkers—the heroes of the sword and pen. 
They had the brain and heart, the wisdom 
and the courage to utter and defend these 
words: “Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 
In defense of this sublime and self-evident 
truth the war was waged and won. Today 
’ we remember all the heroes, all the gener- 
ous and chivalric men who came from other 
lands to make ours free. 

Of the many thousands who shared the 
gloom and glory of the seven sacred years 
not one remains. The last has mingled 
with the earth, and nearly all are sleeping 
now in unmarked graves, and some beneath 
the leaning, crumbling stones, from which 
their names have been effaced by Time’s ir- 
reverent and relentless hand. But the na- 
tion they founded remains. The United 
States are still free and independent. The 
“Government derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed,” and 50,000,- 
000 of people remember with gratitude the 
heroes of the Revolution. 

Today we remember the heroes of the 
second war with England, in which our 
fathers fought for the freedom of the seas, 
for the rights of the American sailor. We 
remember with pride the splendid victories 
of Erie and Champlain, and the wondrous 
achievements upon the sea—achievements 
that covered our navy with a glory that 
neither the victories nor defeats of the fu- 
ture can dim. We remember the heroic 
services and sufferings of those who fought 
the merciless savage of the frontier. We 
see the midnight massacre and hear the 
war-cries of the allies of England. We see 
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the flames climb round the happy homes, — 


and in the charred and blackened ruins we 
see the mutilated bodies of wives and chil- 
dren. 

Peace came at last, crowned with the vic- 
tory of New Orleans—a victory that “di 
redeem all sorrows” and all defeats. The 
Revolution gave our fathers a free land— 
the war of 1812 a free sea. Today we re- 
member the gallant men who bore our flag 
in triumph from the Rio Grande to the 
heights of Chapultepec. Leaving out of 
question the justice of our cause—necessity 
for war—we are yet compelled to applaud 
the marvelous courage of our troops. 
handful of men, brave, impetuous, deter- 
mined, irresistible—conquered a nation. 
Our history has no record of more daring 
deeds. 

Again peace came, and the nation hoped 
and thought that strife was at an end. We 
had grown too powerful to be attacked. 
Our resources were boundless, and the fu- 
ture seemed secure. The hardy pioneers 
moved to the Great West. Beneath their 
ringing strokes the forests disappeared, and 
on the prairie waved the billowed seas of 
wheat and corn. The great plains were 
crossed, the mountains were conquered, and 
the foot of victorious adventurer pressed 
the shore of the Pacific. In the great 
North all the streams went singing to the 
sea, turning wheels and spindles and cast- 
ing shuttles back and forth. Inventions 
were springing like magic from a thousand 
brains. From labor’s holy altars rose and 
leaped the smoke and flame, and from the 
countless forges rang the chant of rhythmic 
stroke. But in the South the negro toiled 
unpaid and mothers wept while babes were 
sold, and at the auction block husbands and 
wives speechlessly looked the last good-by. 
Fugitives, lighted by the North Star, sought 
liberty on English soil and were by North- 
ern men thrust back to whip and chain. The 
great statesmen, the successful politicians, 
announced that law had compromised with 
crime, that justice had been bribed, and 
that time had barred appeal. A race was 
left without a right, without a hope. The 
future had no dawn, no star—nothing but 
ignorance and fear, nothing but work and 
want. This was the conclusion of the 
statesmen, the philosophy of the politicians 
—of constitutional expounders. This was 
ie by courts and ratified by the na- 
ion. 

We had been successful in three ways. We 
had wrested thirteen colonies from Great 
Britain. We had conquered our place upon 
the high seas. We had added more than 
two millions of square miles to the Na- 
tional domain. We had increased in popu- 
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to thirty-one millions. 
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prosperous of nations. But it was only 
ppearance. The statesmen and the politi- 
ans were deceived. Real victories can 
be won only for the right. The triumph 
of justice is the only peace. Such is the 
nature of things. He who enslaves another 
cannot be free. He who attacks the right 
-assaults himself. 
__ The mistakes our fathers made had not 
been corrected. The foundations of the 
Republic were insecure. The great dome 
of the temple was clad in the light of pros- 
-perity, but the corner-stones were crumb- 
ling. Four millions of human beings were 
enslaved. Party cries had been mistaken 
for principles, partisanship for patriotism, 
success for justice. But pity pointed to the 
scarred and bleeding backs of slaves; mercy 
heard, the sobs of mothers reft of babes, 
and justice held aloft the scales in which 
one drop of blood shed by a master’s lash 
outweighed a nation’s gold. There were 
a few men, a few women, who had the 
courage to attack this monstrous crime, 
‘They found it intrenched in constitutions, 
statutes, and decisions, barricaded and bas- 
tioned by every department and by every 
party. Politicians were its servants, states- 
men its attorneys, judges its menials. Pres- 
idents its puppets, and upon its cruel altar 
has been sacrificed our country’s honor, It 
was the crime of the nation—of the whole 
ee and South responsible 
alike. 
~ Today we reverently thank the Abolition- 
Earth has produced no grander man, 
no nobler woman. They were the real 
philanthropists, the true patriots. When 
the will defies fear, when duty throws the 
gauntlet down to fate, when honor scorns 
to compromise with death—this is hero- 
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The Abolitionists were heroes. He loves 
his country best who strives to make it 
best. The bravest men are those who have 
the greatest fear of doing wrong. Mere 
politicians wish the country to do some- 
thing for them; true patriots desire to do 
something for their country. Courage 
without conscience is a wild beast; patriot- 
ism without principle is the prejudice of 
birth—the animal attachment to place. 
These men, these women, had courage and 
conscience, patriotism and principle, heart 
and brain. The South relied upon the bond, 
upon a barbarous clause that stained, dis- 
figured and defiled the Federal pact, and 
made the monstrous claim that slavery was 
the nation’s ward. The spot of shame grew 
red in Northern cheeks, and Northern men 


> midst of plenty. We were 
and free. Ours appeared to be the most | 
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declared that slavery had poisoned, cursed, 
and blighted soul and soil enough and that 
the territories must be free. Been 5-0 
The Radicals of the South cried, “No 
Union without slavery!” The Radicals of © 
ae _ orth replied, “No Union without lib- 
erty 
The Northern Radicals were right. Upon 
the great issue of free homes for free men 
a president was elected by the free States. 
The South appealed to the sword and 
raised the standard of revolt. 
time in history the oppressors rebelled. But 
let us today be great enough to forget in- 
dividuals—great enough to know that slav- 
ery was treason, that slavery was rebellion, 
that slavery fired upon our flag and sought 
to wreck and strand the mighty ship that 
bears the hope and fortune of this world. 
The first shot liberated the North. Con- 
stitutions, statutes, and decisions—compro- 
mises, platforms, and resolutions, made, 
passed, and ratified in the interest of slav- 
ery became mere legal lies, mean and 
meaningless, base and baseless. Parchment 
and paper could no longer stop or stay the 
onward march of man. The North was 
free. Millions instantly resolved that the 
nation should not die—that freedom should 
not perish and that slavery should not live. 
Millions of our brothers, our sons, our 
fathers, our husbands answered to the na- 
tion’s call. The great armies have deso- 
lated the earth; the greatest soldiers have 
been ambition’s dupes. They waged war 
for the sake of place and pillage, pomp and 
power, for the ignorant applause of vulgar 
millions, for the flattery of parasites and 
the adulation of sycophants and slaves. Let 
us proudly remember that in our time the 
greatest, the grandest, the noblest army of 
the world fought—not to enslave, but to 
free; not to destroy, but to save; not sim- 
ply for themselves, but for others; not for 
conquest, but for conscience; not only for 
us, but for every land and every race. With 
courage, with enthusiasm, with devotion 
never excelled, with an exaltation and pur- 
ity of purpose never equaled, this grand 
army fought the battles of the Republic. 
For the preservation of this nation, for 
the destruction of slavery, these soldiers, 
these sailors, on the land and sea, dis- 
heartened by no defeat, discouraged by no 
obstacle, appalled by no danger, neither 
paused nor swerved until a stainless flag, 
without a rival, floated over all our wide 
domain, and until every human being be- 
neath its fold was absolutely free. The 
great victory for human rights—the great- 
est of all the years—had been won, won 
by the Union men of the North, by the 
Union men of the South, and by those who 
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: had been slaves. Liberty was national— 


slavery was dead. 

The flag for which the heroes fought, for 
which they died, is the symbol of all we 
are, of all we hope to be. It is the em- 
blem of equal rights. It means free hands, 
free lips, self-government, and the sover- 
eignty of the individual. It means that 
this continent has been dedicated to free- 
dom. It means universal education—light 
for every mind, knowledge for every child. 
It means that the school-house is the fort- 
ress of liberty. It means that “governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed”; that each man is ac- 
countable to and for the Government; that 
responsibility goes hand in hand with lib- 
erty. It means that it is the duty of every 
citizen to bear his share of the public bur- 
den—to take part in the affairs of his town, 
his county, his State, and his country. It 
means that the ballot box is the ark of the 
covenant; that the source of authority 
must not be poisoned. It means the 
perpetual right of peaceful revolution. 
It means that every citizen of the 
Republic, native or naturalized, must be 
protected at home in every State, abroad 
in every land, on every sea. It means that 
all distinctions based on birth or blood have 
perished from our law; that our Govern- 
ment shall stand between labor and capital, 
between the weak and strong, between the 
individual and the corporation, between 
want and wealth, and give and guarantee 
simple justice to each and all. It means 
that there shall be a legal remedy for every 
wrong. It means national hospitality—that 
we must welcome to our shores the exiles 
of the world, and that we may not drive 
them back. Some may be deformed by 
labor, dwarfed by hunger, broken in spirit, 
victims of tyranny and caste—in whose sad 


| and fair, intelligent, and free. 
—of a nation’s power. 
strongest must obey. It shields and can- 
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in the Revolution’s darkest days. It repre- 
sents the sufferings of the past, the glories 
yet to be, and, like the bow of heaven, it is 
the child of storm and sun. This day is 
sacred to the great heroic host who kept 
this flag above our heads, sacred to the liv- 
ing and the dead, sacred to the scarred and 
maimed, sacred to the wives who gave 
their husbands, to the mothers who gave 
their sons. 

Here in this peaceful land of ours—here 
where the sun shines, where flowers grow 
where children play—millions of armed men 
battled for the right and breasted on a 
thousand fields the iron storms of war. 

These brave, these incomparable men 
founded the first Republic. They fulfilled 
the prophecies, they brought to pass the 
dreams, they realized the hopes that all the 
great, and good, and wise, and just have 
made and had since man was man. 

But what of those who fell? 

There is no language to express the debt 
we owe, the love we bear to. all the dead 
who died for us. Words are but barren 
sounds. We can but stand beside their 
graves and in the hush and silence feel 
what speech has never told. 

They fought, they died, and for the first 
time since man has kept a record of events 
the heavens bent above and domed a land 
without a serf, a servant, or a slave, 


faces may be read the touching record of — 
|a weary life—and yet their children, born — 
| of liberty and love, will be symmetrical 4 


‘The flag is the emblem of a supreme will _ 
Beneath its folds | 
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_ Reply to the Criticisms of a Well-known Brooklyn Preacher—He Reviews 


the Talmagian Theology and Pleads for Human Liberty. 
. Chicago Tribune, Nov, 13, 1882. 


Col. Robert G. Ingersoll’s lecture on 
“Talmagian Theology’ drew an im- 
mense crowd, to McVicker’s Theatre yes- 
terday afternoon, even all the standing 
room being occupied, At least three thou- 
sand people were present. No one, as 
usual, introduced him. When he came on 


the stage he was applauded, and as soon 
--as the noise ceased he began, speaking as 


follows: 

Lapigs AND GENTLEMEN: Nothing can be 
more certain than that no human being can 
by any possibility control his thought. We 
are in this world—we see, we hear, we feel, 
we taste; and everything in Nature makes 
an impression upon the brain, and that 
wonderful something, enthroned there with 
these materials, weaves what we call 
thought, and the brain can no more help 


- thinking than the heart can help beating. 


The blood pursues its old accustomed round 
without our will. The heart beats without 
asking leave of us, and the brain thinks in 
spite of all that we can do. This being 
true, no human being can justly be held 
responsible for his thought any more than 
for the beating of his heart, any more than 
for the course pursued by the blood, any 
more than for breathing air. And yet for 
thousands of years thought has been 
thought to be a crime, and thousands and 
millions have threatened us with eternal 
fire if we give the product of that brain. 
Each brain, in my judgment, is a field where 
Nature sows the seeds of thought, and 
thought is the crop that man reaps, and it 
certainly cannot be a crime to gather; it 
certainly cannot be a crime to tell it, which 
simply amounts to the right to sell your 
crop or to exchange your product for the 
product of some other man’s brain. That 
is all it is. Most brains—at least some— 
are rather poor fields, and the orthodox 
worst of all. [Laughter.] That field pro- 
duces mostly sorrel and mullin [laughter], 


while there are fields which, like the tropic¢ 
world, are filled with growth, and where 
you find the vine and palm, royal children 
of the sun and brain. I then stand simply 
for absolute freedom of thought [applause] 
absolute, and I don’t believe, if there be a 
God, that it will be or can be pleasing to 
Him to see one of His children afraid to 
express what he thinks. [Applause.] And, 
if I were God, I never would cease making 
men until I succeeded in making one grand 
enough to tell his honest opinion. [Ap- 
plause.] ‘ 

Now there has been a struggle, you 
know, a long time between the believers 
in the natural and the supernatural—be- 
tween gentlemen who are going to award 
us in another world and those who propose 
to make life worth living here and now. 
In all ages the priest, the medicine man, 
the magician, the astrologer, in other words, 
gentlemen who have traded upon the fear 
and ignorance of their fellow-man in all 
countries, they have sought to make their 
living out of others. There was a time 
when a God presided over every department 
of human interest, when a man about to 
take a voyage bribed the priest of Neptune 
so that he might have a safe journey, and, 
when he came back, he paid more, telling 
the priest that he was infinitely obliged to 
him that he had kept waves from the sea 
and storms in their caves. And so, when 
one was sick he went to a priest; when one 
was about to take a journey he visited the 
priest of Mercury; if he were going to war 
he consulted the representative of Mars. 
We have gone along. When the poor agri- 
culturist plowed his ground and put in the 
seed he went to the priest of some god and 
paid him to keep off the frost, [Laughter.] 
And the priest said he would do it [re< 
newed laughter]; “but,” added the priest, 
“vou must have faith.” If the frost came 
early he said, “You didn’t have faith.” 
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{Great laughter.] And besides all that he 

says to him: “Anything that has happened 
badly, after all, was for your good. 
[Laughter.] Well, we found out, day by 
day, that a good boat for the purpose of 
navigating the sea was better than prayers, 
better than the influence of priests; and 
you had better have a good captain attend- 
ing to business than thousands of ies 
ashore praying. {Laughter and applause.] 

We also found that we could cure some 
diseases, and just as soon as we found 
that we could cure diseases we dismissed 
the priest. We have left him out now of 
all of them except, it may be, cholera and 
smallpox. [Laughter.] When visited by a 
plague some people get frightened enough 
to go back to the old idea—go back to the 
priest, and the priest says: “It has been 
sent as a punishment.” Well, sensible peo- 
ple began to look about; they saw that the 
good died as readily as the bad; they saw 
that this disease would attack the dimpled 
child in the cradle and allow the murderer 
to go unpunished; and so they began to 
think in time that it was not sent as a pun- 
ishment; that it was a natural result; and 
so the priest stepped out of medicine. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

- Jn agriculture we need him no longer; 
he has nothng to do with the crops. All 
the clergymen in this world can never get 
one drop of rain out of the sky; and all 
the clergymen in the civilized world could 
not save one human life if they tried it. 

“Oh, but,’ they say, “We do not expect 
a direct answer to prayer; it is the reflex 
action we are after.” [Laughter.] It is 
like a man endeavoring to lift himself up 
by the straps of his boots; he will never 
do it, but he will get a great deal of useful 
exercise. [Laughter and applause.] 

The missionary goes to some pagan land, 
and there finds a man praying to a god of 
stone, and it excites the wrath of the mis- 
sionary. I ask you tonight, Does not that 
stone god answer prayer just as well as 
ours? Does he not cause rain? Does he 
not delay frost? Does he not snatch the 
ones that we love from the grasp of death, 
precisely the same as oursr [Laughter and 
applause.] Yet we have ministers that are 
still engaged in that business. [Laughter.] 
They tell us that they have been “called”; 
that they do not go at their professions as 
other people do, but they are “called”; that 
God, looking over the world, carefully se- 
lects his priests, his ministers, and his ex- 
horters. [Laughter and applause.] 

I don’t know. They say their calling is 
sacred. I say to you tonight that every 
kind of business that is honest, that a man 
engages in for the purpose of feeding his 
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wife and children, for the purpose of build- 


/ing up his home, for the purpose of feeding 


and clothing the ones he loves—that busi- 
ness is sacred. [Applause.] They tell us 
that statesmen and poets, philosophers, he- 


-roes, and scientists, and inventors come by 


chance; that all other departments depend 
entirely upon luck; but when God wants 
exhorters, He selects. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] : 

They also tell us that it is infinitely wick- 
ed to attack the Christian religion, and 
when I speak of the Christian religion, I do 
not refer especially to the Christianity of 
the New Testament; I refer to the Chris 
tianity of the orthodox church, and when 1 
refer to the clergy I refer to the clergy of 
the orthodox church. There was a time 
when men of genius were in the pulpits of 
the orthodox church; that time is past. 
[Applause.] When you find a man with 
brains now occupying an orthodox pulpit 
you will find him touched with heresy 
[laughter]—every one of them. 

How do they get most of these minis- 
ters? There will be a man in the neighbor- 
hood not very well [laughter]—not having 
constitution enough to be wicked; and it 
instantly suggests itself to everybody who 
sees him he would make an excellent min- 
ister. [Laughter.] 
other professions, so many cities to be built, 
so many railways to be constructed, so many 
poems to be sung, so much music to be com- 
posed, so many papers to edit, so many 
books 'p read, so many splendid things, so 
many avenues to distinction and glory, so 
many things beckoning from the horizon 
of the future to every great and splendid 
man that the pulpit has to put up with the 
leavings [laughter], ravelings, 
[Renewed laughter.] 

These preachers say, “How can any man 
be wicked and infamous enough to attack 
our religion-and to take from the world 
the solace of orthodox Christianity?” What 
is that solace? Let us be honest.. What is 
it? If the Christian religion be true the 
grandest, greatest, noblest of the world are 
now in Hell, and the narrowest and mean- 
est are now in Heaven. Humboldt, the 
Shakespeare of science, the most learned 
man of the most learned nation, with a 
mind grand enough to grasp not simply this 
globe, but this constellation—a man who 
shed light upon the whole earth—a man 
who honored human nature, and who won 
all his victories on the field of thought— 
that man, pure and upright, noble beyond 
description, if Christianity be true, is in 
Hell this moment. That is what they call 
“solace” [laughter]; “tidings of great j oy.” 
[Renewed laughter.] La Place, who read 
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of spirits to the height of joy, with his 
heart still filled with melody—he is in Hell 
today. [Laughter.] Robert Burns, poet of 
love and liberty, and from his heart, like a 
spring gurgling and running down the high- 
ways, his poems have filled the world with 
music. They have added lustre to human 
love. That man who, in four lines, gave all 
the philosophy of life— 
To make a happy fireside clime 
For weans and wife 
Is the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 

—he is there with the rest. [Laughter.] 
Charles Dickens [applause], whose genius 
will be a perpetual shield, saving thousands 
and millions of children from blows, who 
did more to make us tender with children 
than any other writer that ever touched a 
pen—he is there with the rest [laughter], 
according to our Christian religion. A lit- 
tle while ago there died in this country a 
philosopher—Ralph Waldo Emerson [ap- 
plause]—a man of the loftiest ideals, a per- 


~ fect model of integrity, whose mind was 


like a placid lake and reflected truths like 
stars. If the Christian religion be true, he 
is in perdition today, And yet he sowed 
the seeds of thought, and raised the whole 
world intellectually. And Longfellow, 
whose poems, tender as the dawn, have 
gone into millions of homes, not an impure, 
not a stained word in them all; but he was 
not a Christian. He did not believe in the 
“tidings of great joy.” [Laughter.] He 
didn’t believe that God so loved the world 
that He intended to damn most everybody. 
[Laughter.] And now he has gone to his 
reward. [Laughter.] And Charles Darwin 
{applause]—a child of Nature—one who 
knew more about his mother than any other 
child she ever had. [Laughter.] What is 
philosophy? It is to account for phenom- 
ena by which we are surrounded—that is, to 
find the hidden cord that unites everything. 
Charles Darwin threw more light upon the 
problem of human existence than all the 
priests who ever lived from Melchisedek 
to the last exhorter. [Applause.] He would 
have traversed this globe on foot had it 
been possible to have found one new fact 
or to have corrected one error that he had 
made. [Applause] No nobler man has 
lived—no man who has studied with more 
reverence (and by reverence I mean simply 
one who lives and studies for the truth)— 
no man who studied with more reverence 
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of melody and harmony, who added to the 
_ joy of human life, and who has born upo 
_ the wings of harmony and melody millions 
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than he. And yet, according to orthodox 
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all rivers ran, and from which now the isles 
and continents of thought receive their 
dew and rain [applause]—that man, who 


has added more to the intelligence of the 2 


world than any other who ever lived—that 
man, whose creations will live as long as 
man has imagination, and who has given 
more happiness upon the stage and more 
instruction than has flown from all the pul- 
pits of this earth [applause]|—that man is 
in Hell, too. [Laughter.] And Harriet 
Martineau, who did as much for English 
liberty as any man, brave and free—she is 
there. “George Eliot,” the greatest woman 
the English-speaking people ever produced 
[applause]—she is with the rest. And this 
is es “Tidings of Great Joy.” [Laugh- 
ter. 

Who are in heaven? [Laughter.] How 
could there be much of a Heaven without 
the men I have mentioned—the great men 
that have endeavored to make the world 
-grander—such men as Voltaire, such men 
as Diderot, such men as the Encyclopedists, 
such men as Hume, such men as Bruno, 
such men as Thomas Paine? [Loud ap- 
plause.] If Christianity is true, that man 
who spent his life in breaking chains is 
now wearing the chains of God; that man 
who wished to break down the prison walls 
of tyranny is now in the prison of the most 
merciful Christ. [Applause.] It will not 
do. I can hardly express to you today 
my contempt for such a doctrine; and if it 
be true, I make my choice today, and I 
prefer Hell. [Applause.] 


Who is in Heaven? John Calvin! 
[Laughter.] John Knox!  [Laughter.] 
Jonathan Edwards! Torquemada—the 


builders of dungeons, the men who have 
obstructed the march of the human race, 
These are the men who are in Heaven; 
and who else? Those who never had brain 
enough to harbor a doubt. [Laughter and 
cheers.] And they ask me: “How can you 
be wicked enough to attack the Christian 
religion?” [Laughter and applause.] 
“Oh,” but they say, “God will never for- 
give you if you attack the orthodox relig- 
ion.” Now, when I read the history of this 
world, and when I think of the experience 
of my fellow-men, when f think of the mil- 
lions living in poverty and when I know 
that in the very air we breathe and in the 
sunlight that visits our homes there lurks 
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an assassin ready to take our lives, and | 


even when we believe we are in the fullness 
of health and joy, they are undermining us 
with their contagion—when I know that 
we are surrounded by all these evils, and 
when I think of what man has suffered, I 
do not wonder if God can forgive man, but 
I often ask myself, “Can man forgive 
God?” [Great applause.] 

There is another thing. Some of these 
ministers have talked about me, and have 
made it their business to say unpleasant 
things. Among others the Rev. Mr. Tal- 
mage of Brooklyn—a man of not much 
imagination, but of most excellent judg- 
ment—charges that I am a “blasphemer.” 
A frightful charge! Terrible, if true! 

What is blasphemy? It is a sin, as I 
understand, against God. Is God infinite? 
He is, so they say; He is infinite; abso- 
lutely conditionless. Can I injure the con- 
ditionless? No. Can I sin against any- 
thing that I cannot injure? No. That is 
a perfectly plain proposition. I can injure 
my fellow-man, because he is a conditioned 
being, and I can help to change those 
conditions. He must have air; he must 
have food; he must have clothing; he 
-must have shelter; but God is condition- 
less, and I cannot by any possibility affect 
Him. Consequently I cannot sin against 
Him. But I can sin against my fellow- 
man, so that I ought to be a thousand times 
more fearful of doing injustice than of 
uttering blasphemy, [Applause.] There is 
no blasphemy but injustice, and there is no 
worship except the practice of justice. [Ap- 
plause.} It is a thousand times more im- 
portant that we should love our fellow- 
men than that we should love God. It is 
better to love wife and children than to 
love Jesus Christ. He is dead; they are 
alive. [Applause.] I can make their lives 
happy and fill all their hours with the full- 
ness of joy. [Applause.] That is my re- 
ligion; and the holiest temple ever erected 
beneath the stars is the home; the holiest 
altar is the fireside. [Applause.] 

What is this blasphemy? First, it is a 
geographical question. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] There was a time when it was 
blasphemy in Jerusalem to say that Christ 
was God. In this country it is now blas- 
phemy to say that He was not. It is blas- 
phemy in Constantinople to deny that Ma- 
homet was the prophet of God; it is blas- 
phemy here to say that he was. It is a 
geographical question; you cannot tell 
whether it is blasphemy or not without 
looking at the map. [Laughter and cheers.] 
What is blasphemy? It is what the mistake 
says about the fact. [Laughter.] It is 
what the last year’s leaf says about this 
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year’s bud. It is the last cry of the de- 
feated priest, [Laughter and applause.] 
Blasphemy is the little breastwork behind 
which hypocrisy hides; behind which men- 


| tal impotency feels safe. [Applause.] There 


is no blasphemy but the avowal of thought, 
and he who speaks what he thinks blas- 
phemes. [Loud applause.] 

That I have had the hardihood—it doesn’t 
take much—to attack the sacred Scriptures. 
I have simply given my opinion; and yet 
they tell me that that book is holy—that 
you can take rags, make pulp, put ink on it, 
bind it in leather, and make something 
holy. [Laughter.] The Catholics have a 
man for a Pope; the Protestants have a 
book. The Catholics have the best of it. 
[Laughter.] If they elect an idiot he will 
not live forever [great laughter], and it is 
impossible for us to get rid of the barbar-. 
isms in our book. [Laughter.] The Cath- 
olics said, “We will not let the common 
people read the Bible.’ That was right. 
[Laughter.] If it is necessary to believe 
it in order to get to Heaven no man should 
run the risk of reading it. [Laughter.] To 
allow a man to read the Bible on such con- 
ditions is to set a trap for his soul. The 
tight way is never to open it, and when 
you get to the day of judgment, and they 
ask you if you believe it say, “Yes, I have 
never read it.” [Roars of laughter.] The 
Protestant gives the book to a poor man and 
says, “Read it. You are at liberty to read 
it.” “Well, suppose I don’t believe it, wher 
I get through?” “Then you will be damned.” 
[Laughter.] No man should be allowed to 
read it on those conditions. And yet Prot. 
estants have done that infinitely cruel thing. 
If I thought it was necessary to believe it 
I would say never read another line init 
but just believe it [laughter] and stick to 
it. [Renewed laughter.] And yet these 
people really think that there is something 
miraculous about that book. They regard 
it as a fetish—a kind of amulet—a some- 
thing charmed, that will keep off evil spir- 
its, or bad luck [laughter], stop bullets, and 
do a thousand handy things for the pre- 
servation of life. I heard a story upon 
that subject. You know that thousands of 
them are printed in the Sunday-school 
books. Here is one they don’t print. [Laugh- 
ter.] There was a poor man who had be- 
longed to the church, but he got cold, and 
he rather neglected it, and he had bad luck 
in his business, and he went down and 
down and down until he hadn’t a dollar— 
not a thing to eat; and his wife said to 
him, “John, this comes of your having 
abandoned the church. This comes of your 
having done away with family worship. 
Now, I beg of you, let’s go back,” Well, 


John said it wouldn’t do any harm to try. 
_ So he took down the Bible, blew the dust 
(Off it, read a little from a chapter, and had 
family worship. As he was putting it up he 
opened it again, and there was a $10 bill 
between the leaves. 
butcher’s and bought meat, to the grocer’s 
and bought tea and bread, and butter and 
eggs, and rushed back home and got them 
cooked, and the house was filled with the 
perfume of food; and he sat down at the 
table, tears in every eye and a smile on 
avery face. She said, “What did I tell you?” 
_ Just then there. was a knock on the door, 
and in came a constable who arrested him 
for passing a $10 counterfeit bill. [Long 
continued laughter.] They tell me that 

ought not to attack the Bible—that I have 
misrepresented it, and among other things 
that I have said that, according to the Bi- 
ble, the world was made of nothing. Well, 
what was it made of? They say God cre- 
ated everything. Consequently, there must 
have been nothing when He commenced. 
If He didn’t make it of nothing what did 
He make it of? [Laughter.] Where there 
was nothing, He made something. Yes; 
out of what? I don’t know. [Laughter.] 
This doctor of divinity, and I should think 


such a divinity would need a doctor | 


[laughter], says that God made the uni- 
verse out of His omnipotence, [Laughter.] 
Why not out of his omniscience, or His 
omnipresence? Omnipotence is not a raw 
material. It is the something to work raw 
material with. Omnipotence is simply all 
powerful, and what good would strength do 
with nothing? The weakest man ever born 
could lift as much nothing as God. [Laugh- 
ter.] And he could do as much with it af- 
ter he got it lifted. (Renewed laughter.] 
And yet a doctor of divinity tells me that 
this world was made of omnipotence. And 
right here let me say I find even in the 
mind of the clergyman the seeds of infidel- 
ity. He is trying to explain things. [Laugh- 
ter.] That is a bad symptom. [Laughter.] 
The greater the miracle the greater the re- 
ward for believing it. God cannot afford 
to reward a man for believing anything 
reasonable. Why, even the Scribes and 
Pharisees would believe a reasonable thing. 
Do you suppose God is to crown you with 
eternal joy and give you a musical instru- 
ment for believing something where the 
evidence is clear? No, sir. The larger 
the miracle the more grace. And let me 
advise the ministers of Chicago and of this 
country, never to explain a miracle; it can- 
not be explained. [Laughter.] Tf you suc- 
ceed in explaining it, the miracle is gone. 
If you fail you are gone. [Great laughter 
and applause.] My advice to the clergy is 


He rushed out to the 


use assertion, just say “it is so,” and the — 
larger the miracle the greater the glory — 


reaped by the eternal. And yet this man 
is trying to explain, pretending that He had 
some raw material of some kind on hand. — 


| And then I objected to the fact that He 


didn’t make the sun until the fourth day, 
and that, consequently, the grass could not 
have grown—could not have thrown its 
mantle of green over the shoulders of the 
hill—and that the trees would not blossom 
and cast their shade upon the sod without 
some sunshine; and what does this man 
say? Why, that the rocks, when they cry- 
stallized, emitted light, even enough to raise 
a crop by. And he says “vegetation might 
have depended on the glare of volcanoes 
in the moon.” [Laughter.] What do you 
think would be the fate of agriculture de- 
pending on “the glare of volcanoes in the 
moon?” [Laughter.] Then he says, “the 
aurora borealis.’ Why, you couldn’t raise 
cucumbers by the aurora borealis. [Laugh- 
ter.] And he says “liquid rivers of molten 
granite.” I would like to have a farm on 
that stream. [Laughter.] He guesses ev- 
erything of the kind except lightning-bugs 
and foxfire. Now, think of that explana- 
tion in the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by a minister. The truth is, the gen- 
tleman who wrote the account knew noth- 
ing of astronomy—knew as little as the 
modern preacher does [laughter]—just 
about the same; and if they don’t know 
more about the next world than they do 
about this, it is hardly worth while talking 
with them on the subject. There was a 
time, you know. when the minister was the 
educated man in the country, and when, if 
you wanted to know anything, you asked 
him. Now you do if you don’t. [Laugh- 
ter.] So I find this man expounding the 
flood, and he says it was not very wet. 
[Laughter.] He begins to doubt whether 
God had water enough to cover the whole 
earth. Why not stand by his book? He 
says that some of the animals got in there 
to keep out of the wet. [Laughter.] I be- 
lieve that is the way the Democrats got to 
the polls last Tuesday. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

Another divine says that God would have 
drowned them all, but it was purely for the 
sake of economy that He saved any of 
them. Just think of that! According to 
this Christian religion all the people in the 
world were totally depraved through the 
fall, and God found He could not do any- 
thing with them, so He drowned them. 
Now, if God wanted to get up a flood big 
enough to drown sin, why did He not get 
up a flood big enough to drown the snake? 
That was His mistake. [Laughter.] Now, 
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these people say that if Jonah had walked 
rapidly up and down the whale’s belly he 
would have avoided the action of its gas- 
tric-juice. [Laughter and applause.] Imag- 
ine Jonah sitting in the whale’s mouth, on 
the back of a molar-tooth; and yet this 
doctor of divinity would have us believe 
that the infinite God of the universe was 
sitting under his gourd and made the worm 
that was at the foot of Jonah’s vine. Great 
business. [Laughter.] 

David is said to have been a man after 
God’s own heart, and if you will read the 
twenty-eighth chapter of Chronicles you 
will find that David died full of years and 
honors. So I find in the great book of 
prophecy, concerning Solomon, “He shall 
reign in peace and quietness, he shall be 
my son, and I shall be his father, and I 
will preserve his Kingdom.” Was that true? 
[Applause. ] 

It won’t do. But they say God couldn’t 
do away with slavery suddenly, nor with 
polygamy all at once—that He had to do 
it gradually—that if He had told this man 
you mustn’t have slaves, and one man that 
he must have one wife, and one wife that 
she must have one husband, He would have 
lost the control over them, notwithstanding 


-all the miraculous power. Is it not wonder- 


ful that, when they did all these miracles, 
nobody paid any attention to them? 
[Laughter.] Isn’t it wonderful that, in 
Egypt, when they performed these wonders 
—when the waters were turned into blood, 
when the people were smitten with disease 
and covered with horrible animals—isn’t it 
wonderful that it had no influence on them? 
Do you know why all these miracles didn’t 
effect the Egyptians? They were there at 
the time. Isn’t it wonderful, too, that the 
Jews who had been brought from bondage 
—had followed a cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire by night—who had been miraculous- 
ly fed, and for whose benefit water had 
leaked from the rocks and followed them 
up and down through all their journeying 
—isn’t it wonderful, when they had seen 
the earth open and their companions swal- 
lowed, when they had seen God Himself 
write, in robes of flames from Sinai’s 
crags, when they had seen Him talking face 
to face with Moses—isn’t it a little wonder- 
ful that He had no more influence over 
them? They were there at the time. [Ap- 
plause.] And that is the reason they didn’t 
mind it—they were there. [Laughter}] 
And yet, with all these miracles, this God 
could not prevent polygamy and slavery. 
Was there no room on the two tables of 
stone to put two more commandments? 
Better have written them on the back, then. 
[Laughter.] Better have left the others all 


off and put these two on. Man shall not 


enslave his brother, you shall not live on 
unpaid labor, and the one man shall have 
the one wife. [Applause.] If these two 
had been written and the other ten left off, 
it would have been a thousand times better 
for this world. [Applause.] : 

But, they say, God works gradually. No 
hurry about it. [Laughter.] He is not 
gradual about keeping Sunday, because, if 
he met a man picking up sticks, He killed 
him; but in other things He is gradual. 


Suppose we wanted now to break certain — 


cannibals of eating missionaries [laughter] 
—wanted to stop them from eating them 
raw? Of’course we would not tell them, in 
the first place, it was wrong. That would 
not do. We would induce them to cook 
them. That would be the first step toward 
civilization. [Laughter.] We would have 
them, stew them. 
not say it is wrong to eat missionary, but 
it is wrong to eat missionary raw. [Laugh- 
ter.] Then, after they began stewing them, 
we would put in a little mutton—not enough 
to excite suspicion [laughter] but just a 
little, and so, day by day, we would put 
in a little more mutton and a little less 
missionary until, in about what the Bible 
calls “the fullness of time,’ we would have 
clear mutton and no missionary. [Laugh- 
se That is God’s way. [Renewed laugh- 
ter. : 

The next great charge against me is that 
I have disgraced my parents by expressing 
my honest thoughts. No man can disgrace 
his parents that way. I want my children 
to express their real opinions, whether they 
agree with mine or not. [Applause.] I 
want my children to find out more than I 
have found, and I would be gratified to 
have them discover the errors I have made. 
And if my father and mother are stili alive 
I feel and know that I am pursuing a course 
of which they would approve. I am true 
to my manhood. [Applause.] But think of 
it! Suppose the father of Dr. Talmage had 
been a Methodist and his mother an infidel. 
Then what? Would he have to disgrace 
them both to be a Presbyterian. [Applause 
and laughter.] The disciples of Christ, 
according to this doctrine, disgraced their 
parents. The founder of every new relig- 
ion, according to this doctrine, was a dis- 
grace to his father and mother. Now there 
must have been a time when a Talmage was 
not a Presbyterian, and the one that left 
something else to join that church dis- 
graced his father and mother. [Applause.] 
Why, if this doctrine be true why do you 
send missionaries to other lands and ask 
those people to disgrace their parents? 
[Applause.] If this doctrine be true nobody 


[Laughter.] We would 
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and it 
y Foundling Hospital: “Home for 
us Liberty.” [Laughter.] It wont do. 
What is the next thing I have said? I 
have taken the ground, and I take it again. 
to-day, that the Bible was only words of 
humiliation for woman. The Bible treats 
woman as the slave, the serf of man, and 
wherever that book is believed in thor- 
oughly woman is a slave. [Applause.] It 


ver 


_ is the infidelity in the church that gives her 


what liberty she has to-day. [Applause.] 
Oh! but, says. the gentleman, think of the 
heroines in the Bible. How could a book 
be opposed to woman which has pictured 
such heroines? Well, that is a good argu- 
ment. Let’s answer it. Who are the 
heroines. He tells us. The first is Esther. 
Who was she? Esther is a very peculiar 
book, and the story is about this: Ahasver- 
us was a King. His wife’s name was Vashti. 
She didn’t please him. He divorced her, 
and advertised for another. [Laughter.] A 
gentleman by the name of Mordecai had a 
good looking niece, and he took her to 
market. Her name was Esther. I don’t 
feel like reading the whole of the second 
chapter. It is sufficient to say she was 
selected. After a time there was a gentle- 
man by the name of Haman who, I should 
think, was in the cabinet, according to the 
story. [Laughter.] And this man Mordecai 
began to put on considerable style [laugh- 
ter] because his niece was the King’s wife, 
and he would not bow, or he would not 
rise, or he would not meet this gentleman 
with marks of distinguished consideration, 
so he made up his mind to have him hung. 
Then they got out an order to kill the Jews, 
and this Esther went to see the King. In 
those days they believed in the Bismarck- 
ian style of Government—all power came 
from the King, not from the people; and 
if anybody went to see this King without 
an invitation, and he failed to hold out his 
sceptre to him, the person was killed just 
to preserve the dignity of the monarch. 
{Laughter.] When Esther arrived he held 
out the sceptre, and there upon she induced 
him to send out another order for the fel- 
lows who were to kill the Jews, and they 
killed 75,000 or 80,000 of them. And they 
came back and said, “Kill Haman and his 
ten sons,” and they hung the family up. 
That is all there is to the story. [Laugh- 
ter.] And yet this Esther is held up as a 
model of womanly grace and tenderness, 
and there is not a more infamous story in 
the literature of the world. 

The next heroine is Ruth. I admit, that 
is a very pretty story. But Ruth was guilty 
of more things that would be deemed in- 


except foundlings” 
should be written | 


discreet than any girl ir 
is all there is about Ri g 
The next heroine was Abigail. She was the 
do you suppose was the matter with her? 
[Laughter.] She made a coat for her boy 
that’s all. [Laughter.] I have known | 
woman to make a whole suit! [Applause.] 
The next heroine was Abigai. She was the 
wife of Natal. King David had a few sol- 
diers with him, and he called at the house 
of Natal, and he asked if he could not get 
food for his men. Abigail went down to 
give him something to eat, and she was 
very much struck with David. David evi- 
dently fancied her. Natal died within a 
week, I think he was poisoned. If that 
had happened in Chicago there would have 
been a Coroner’s jury, and an inquest; but 
that is all there was to that. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

The next is Dorcas. She was in the New 
Testament. She was real good to the min- 
isters. Those ladies have always stood well _ 
with the church. [Laughter and applause.] 
She was real good to the poor. She died 
one day, and you never hear of her again. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

Then there was that person that was 
raised from the dead. I would like to 
know from a person that had recently been 
raised from the dead, where he was when 
he was wanted, what he was traveling about, 
and what he was engaged in. [Laughter 
and applause.] I cannot imagine a more 
interesting person than one that has just 
been raised from the dead. Lazarus comes 
from the tomb, and I think sometimes that 
there must be a mistake about it, because 
when they come to die again thousands of 
people would say, “Why, he knows all 
about!” Would it not be noted? Would 
it not be noted if a man had two funerals. 
[Laughter. ] 

Now, then, these are all the heroines to 
show you how little they thought of women 
in that day. In the days of the Old Testa- 
ment they did not even tell us when the 
mother of us all (Eve) died, nor where she 
is buried, nor anything about it. They do 
not even tell us where the mother of Christ 
sleeps, nor when she died. Never is she 
spoken of after the morning of the resur- 
rection. He who descended from the cross 
went not to see her; and the son had no 
word for the broken-hearted mother. [Sen- 
sation]. 

The story is not true. I believe Christ 
was ,a great and good man, but He had 
nothing about Him miraculous except the 
courage to tell what He thought about the 
religion of His day. [Applause.] The New 
Testament, in relating what occurred be- 
tween Christ and His Mother, mentions 
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three instances; once, when they thought 
He had been lost in Jerusalem, when He 
said to them, “Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business?” Next, at 
the marriage of Cana, when He said to the 
woman, “What have I to do with thee?” 
—words which He never said; and again 
from the cross, “Mother, behold Thy Son;” 
and to the Disciple, “Behold thy Mother !” 

So of Mary Magdalene. In some respects 
there is no character in the New Testa- 
ment that so appeals to us as loving Christ, 
first at the sepulchre—and yet when He 
meets her after the resurrection He had 
for her the comfort only of the chilling 
words, “Touch me not!” I don’t believe 
it. [Applause.] There were thousands of 
heroic women then. There are heroic 
women now. Think of the women who 
cling to fallen and disgraced husbands day 
by day, until they reach the gutter, and 
who stoop down to lift them from that 
position, and raise them up to be men 
once more! [Applause.] 

Every country is civilized in proportion 
as it honors women. There are women in 
England working in mines, deformed by 
labor, that would become wild beasts were 
it not for the love they bear for home. 
[Applause.] Can you find among the wom- 
en of the New Testament any women that 
can equal the women born ot Shakespeare’s 
brain? You can find no woman like Jsa- 
bella, where reason and purity blend into 
perfect truth; no woman like Juliet, where 
passion and purity meet like red and white 
within the bosom of a flower; no woman 
like Imogen, who said, “What is it to be 
false?” no woman like Cordelia, that would 
not show her wealth of love in hope of 
gain; nor like Hermione, who bore the cross 
of shame for years; nor like Miranda, who 
told her love as the flower exposes its 
bosom to the sun; nor like Desdemona, 
who was so pure that she could not sus- 
pect that another could suspect her of a 
crime. [Applause] 

And we are told that woman sinned first 
and man second; that man was made first 
and woman not till afterwards. The idea is 
that we could have gotten along without 
the woman well enough, but they never 
could have gotten along without us. I tell 
you that love is better than piety, love is 
better than all the ceremonial worship of 
the world, and it is better to love some- 
thing than to believe anything on this 
globe. [Applause.] So this minister, seek- 
ing a mark to throw an arrow somewhere— 
trying to find some little place 1n the armor 
—charges me with having disparaged Queen 
Victoria. That you know is next to blas- 
phemy. [Laughter.] Well, I never dia 
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anything of the kind—never said a word 


against her in my life, neither as wife, or 


mother, or Queen—never doubted but that 
she is a good woman enough, and I have 
always admitted that her reputation was 
good in the neighborhood where she re- 
sides. [Laughter.] I never had any other 
opinion. All I said in the world was—I 
was endeavoring to show that we are now 
to have an aristocracy of brain and heart— 
that is all—and I said, speaking of Louis 
Napoleon, he was not satisfied with simply 
being an Emperor and having a little crown 
on his head, but wanted to prove that he 
had something in his head, so he wrote the 
life of Julius Caesar, and that made him a 
member of the French Academy; and 
speaking of King William, upon whose 
head is the divine petroleum of authority, I 


asked how he would like to exchange brains | 


with Heckel, the philosopher. Then I went 
over to England, and said, “Queen Vic- 
toria wears the garment of power given 
her by blind fortune, by eyeless chance; 
‘George Eliot’ is arrayed in robes of glory 
woven in the loom of her own genius.” 
Thereupon I am charged with disparaging 
a woman. And this priest, in order to get 
even with me, digs open the grave of 
“George Eliot” and endeavors to stain her 
unresisting dust. He calls her an adulter- 
ess—the vilest word in the language of 
men, and he does it because she hated the 
Presbyterian creed, because she, according 
to his definition, was an atheist, because 
she lived without faith and died without 
fear, because she grandly bore the taunts 
and slanders of the Christian world. 
“George Eliot” carried tenderly in her 
heart the faults and frailties of her race. 
She saw the highway of eternal right 
through all the winding paths, where folly 
vainly stalks with thorn-pierced hands, the 
fading flowers of selfish joy;! and whatever 
you may think or I may think of the one 
mistake in all her sad and loving life, I 
know and feel that in the court where her 
conscience sat as judge she stood acquitted 
pure as light and stainless as a star. [Ap- 
plause.] “George Eliot” has joined the 
choir invisible whose music is the gladness 
of this world, and her wondrous lines, her 
touching poems, will be read hundreds of 
years after every sermon in which a priest 
has sought to stain ‘her name shall have 
vanished utterly from human speech. [Ap- 
plause.] How appropriate here, with some 
slight change, the words of Laertes at 
Ophelia’s grave: : 


Lay her in the earth; 


And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring; 


Se ee 


my loathing 


ering angel shall this woman be — 
- howling. [Applause.] — 


5} have ; 


plause.] 
_ The next argument in favor of the “sa- 


cred Scriptures” is the argument of num- 


bers; and this minister congratulates him- 
self that the infidels could not carry a pre- 
cinct, or a county, or a State in the United 
States. Well, I tell you, they can come 
proportionately near it—just in proportion 
that that part of the country is educated. 
[Applause.} The whole world doesn’t 
move together in one life. There ‘has to be 
some man to take a step forward and the 
people follow; and when they get where 
that man was, some other Titan has taken 
another step, and you can see him there on 
the great mountain of progress. That is 
why the world moves, There must be pio- 
neers, and if nobody is right except he who 
is with the majority, then we must turn 


~ and walk toward the setting sun. He says 


“We will settle this by suffrage.’ The 
Christian religion was submitted to a pop- 
ular vote in Jerusalem, and what was the 
result? “Crucify Him!” [Applause.] An 
infamous result, showing that you can’t de- 
pend on the vote of barbarians. [Applause 
and laughter.] But I am told that there 
are 300,000,000 of Christians in the world. 
Well, what of it? There are more Budd- 
hists. And they say, what a number of 
Bibles are printed!—more Bibles than any 
other book. Does this prove anything? 
True, because more of them. Suppose you 
should find published in the New York 
Herald something about you, and you 
should go to the editor and tell him: “That 
is a lie,’ and he should say, “That can’t be; 
the Herald has the largest circulation of 
any paper in the world. [Laughter.] Three 
hundred millions of Christians, and here 
are the nations that prove the truth of 
Christianity: Russia 80,000,000 of Chris- 
tians. I am willing to admit it [laughter] ; 
a country without freedom of speech, with- 
out freedom of press—a country in which 
every mouth is a bastile and every tongue 
a prisoner for life [applause]—a country in 
which assassins are the best men in it. [ Ap- 
plause.] They call that Christian. Girls 
sixteen years of age for having spoken in 
favor of human liberty are now working 
in Siberian mines. That is a Christian 
country. Only a little while ago a man 
shot at the Emperor twice. The Emperor 
was protected by his armor. The man was 
convicted, and they asked him if he wished 
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words with which to express 
t L hatred and condemn the man — 
who will stain a noble woman’s grave. [Ap- | 


prayer—a country where flourished the in- — 
quisition—I admit Spain is a Christian 


country, [Applause.] If you don’t believe | 
it I do. Read the history of Holland, read 
the history of South America, read the 
history of Mexico—a chapter of cruelty be- 
yond the power of language to express. 
admit that Spain is orthodox. [Laughter.] 
If you will go there you will find the man 
who robs you and asks God to forgive you 
—a country where infidelity hasn’t made 
much headway, but, thank God, where there 
are such men as Castelar and others, who 
begin to see that one schoolhouse is equal 
to three cathedrals and one teacher worth 
all the priests. [Applause.] Italy is an- 
other Christian nation, with 28,000,000 of 
Christians. In Italy lives the only author- 
ized agent of God, the Pope. [Laughter.] 
For hundreds of years Italy was the beg- 
gar of the earth, and held out both hands. 
Gold and silver flowed from every land 
into her palms, and she became covered 
with nunneries, monasteries, and the pil- 
grims of the world. 

Italy was sacred dust. Her soil was a 
perpetual blessing, her sky was an eternal 
smile. Italy was guilty not simply of the 
death of the Catholic Church, but Italy was 
dead and buried and would have been in 
her grave still had it not been for Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, and Cavour [applause], when the 
prophecy of Garibaldi shall be fulfilled, 
when the priests, with spades in their 
hands, shall dig ditches to drain the Pon- 
tine marshes, when the monasteries shall be 
factories, when the whirling wheels of in- 
dustry shall drown the drowsy and hypo- 
critical prayers, then, and not till then, will 
Italy be great and free. [Applause.] Italy 
is the only instance in our history and in 
the history of the world, so far as we know, 
of the resurrection of a nation. She is the 
first fruits of them that sleep. [Applause.] 
Portugal is another Christian country. She 
made her living in the slave trade for cen- 
turies. I admit that all the blessings that 
that country enjoyed flowed naturally from 
Catholicism, and we believe in the same 
Scriptures. If you don’t believe it, read 
the history of the prosecution of the Jew- 
ish people. I admit that Germany is a 
Christian nation; that is, Christians are in 
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=e power. When the bill was introduced for 


the purpose of ameliorating the condition 
of the Jews, Bismarck spoke against it, and 


said, “Germany is a Christian nation, and 


therefore we cannot pass the bill.” Austria 
is another Christian nation. If you don’t 
believe it, read the history of Hungary, and, 
if you still have doubts, read the history 
of the partition of Poland. But there is 
one good thing in that country. They be- 
lieve in education, and education is the 
enemy of ecclesiasticism. [Applause.] Every 
thoroughly educated man is his own church, 
and his own Pope, and his own priest. 
[Applause.] They tell me that the United 
States—our country—is Christian. I deny 
it. [Applause.] It is neither Christian or 
pagan; it is human. [Applause.] Our 
fathers retired all the gods from politics. 
[Laughter and applause.] Our fathers laid 
down the doctrine that the right to govern 
comes from the consent of the governed, 
and not from the clouds. [Applause.] Our 
fathers knew that if they put an infinite 
God in the Constitution there would be no 
room left for the people. [Laughter and 
applause.] Our fathers used the language 
of Lincoln, and they made a Government 
for the people by the people. [Applause.] 
This is not a Christian country. Some 
gentleman said, “How about Delaware?” I 
told him there was a man in Washington 
some twenty or thirty years ago who came 
there and said he was a Revolutionary 
soldier and wanted a pension. He was so 
bent and bowed over that the wind blew 
his shoestrings into his eyes. They asked 
him how old he was, and he said 50 years. 
“Why, good man, you can’t get a pension 
because che war was over before you were 
born. You mustn’t fool us.” Well,” said 
he, “T’ll tell you the truth: I lived sixty 
years in Delaware, but I never count it, 
and hope God won’t.” [Laughter.] And 
these Christian nations which have been 
brought forward as the witnesses of the 
truth of the Scriptures owe $25,000,000,000, 
which represents Christian war, Christian 
cannon, Christian shot and Christian shell. 
The sun is so great that the imagination is 
dazed in its contemplation. That is the 
result of loving your neighbor as yourself. 
[Laughter. ] 

The next great argument brought for- 
ward by these gentlemen is the prosecution 
of the Jews. We are told in the nineteenth 
century that God has the Jews prosecuted 
simply for the purpose of establishing the 
authenticity of the Scriptures, and every 
Jewish home burned in Russia throws light 
on the Gospel [laughter], and every vio- 
lated Tewish maiden is another evidence 
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| that God still takes an interest in the Holy 


Scriptures. [Laughter.] That is their doc- 
trine. They are “fulfilling prophecy.” The 
Christian grasps the Jew, strips him, robs 
him, makes him an outcast, and then points 
to him as a fulfillment of prophecy; an 
we are today laying the foundation of fu- 
ture prosecution—we are teaching our chil- 
dren the monstrous falsehood that Jews 
crucified God and the nation consented. 
They crucified a good man. What na- 
tion has not? What race has not? Think 
of the number killed by the Presbyterians; 
by the Catholics. Every sect, with maybe 
two or three exceptions, have crucified their 
fellows, and every race has burned its 
greatest and its best. And yet we are fill- 
ing the minds of children with hatred of 
the Jewish people. It is a poor business. 
Ah! but they say, “These people are. 
cursed by God.” I say they never had any 
good fortune until the Jehovah of the 
Bible deserted them. [Applause.] When- 
ever they have had a reasonable chance 
they have been the most prosperous people 
in the world. I never saw one begging. I 
never saw one in the criminal dock. For 
hundreds of years they were not allowed 
to own any land, for hundreds of years 
they were not allowed to work at any trade, 
they were driven simply to dealing in 
money and in precious stones, and things 
of that character, and, by a kind of poetic 
justice, they have today the control of the 
money of the world. [Applause.] I am 
glad to see that Kings and Emperors go 
to the offices of the Jews, with their hats 
in their hands, to have their notes dis- 
counted. [Applause.] And yet I am told 
by clergymen that all this infamy has been 
kept up simply to establish the truth of 
the Gospel. I despise such doctrine. [Ap- 
plause.] As long as the liberty of one Jew 
is unsafe, my liberty is not secure. [Ap- 
plause.] Liberty for all, and not until 
then will the liberty of any be assured. 
Ah; but says this man, “Nobody ever died 
cheerfully for a lie. The Jewish people 
have suffered prosecution for 1,600 years, 
and they have suffered it cheerfully.” If 
this doctrine is true, then Judanism must 
be true and Christianity must be false, But 
matrydom doesn’t prove the truth if the 
martyr knows it. It simply proves the bar- 
barity of his prosecutions, and has no sin- 
cerity. That is all it proves. But you must 
remember that this gentleman who be- 
lieves in this doctrine is a Presbyterian, and 
why should a Presbyterian object? After 
a few hundred years of burning he expects 
to enjoy the eternal auto da-fé of hell—an 
auto da-fé that will be presided over by 
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ads and millions of Presbyterians 
are good 
so bad as his creed. [Applause.] I am not 
attacking them. I am attacking their creed. 
I am attacking what this religion calls 
“Tidings of great joy.” [Laughter.] And, 
according to that, hundreds of billions and 
billions of years ago our face was irrevoc- 
ably and forever fixed, and God, in the 
secret councils of his own inscrutable will, 
made up His mind whom He would save 
and whom He would damn. When think- 
ing of that God I always think of the mis- 
take of a Methodist preacher during the 
war. He commenced the prayer—and never 
did one more appropriate for the Presby- 
terian God or the Methodist go up—“O, 
Thou great and unscruptuous God.” [Great 
jaughter.] This Presbyterian believes that, 
billions of years before that baby in the 
cradle—that little dimple child, basking in 
the light of a mother’s smile—was born, 
God had made up His mind to damn it; 
and when Talmage looks at one of those 
children who will probably be damned he 
is cheerful about it; he enjoys it. That is 
Presbyterianism—that God made man and 
damned him for His own glory. If there 
is such a God I hate Him with every drop 
of my blood [applause]; and if there is a 
Heaven it must be where He is not. [Ap- 
plause.] Now think of that doctrine! Only 
a Tittle while ago there was a ship from 
Liverpool out eighty days with its rudder 
washed away; for ten days nothing to eat— 
nothing but the bare decks and hunger; 
and the Captain took a revolver in his hand 
and put it to his brain and said: “Some 
of us must die for the others. And it 
might as well be I.” One of his compan- 
ions grasped the pistol and said: “Cap- 
tain, wait; wait one day more. We can 
live another day.” And the next morning 
the horizon was rich with a sail, and they 
were saved. And yet if Presbyterianism is 
true, if that man had put the bullet through 
his infinitely generous brain so that his 
comrades could have eaten of his flesh and 
reached their homes and felt about their 
necks the dimpled arms of children and 
the kisses of wives upon their lips—if Pres- 
byterianism be true, God had a constable 
ready there to clutch that soul and thrust 
it down to eternal hell. [Applause.] Tid- 
ings of great joy. [Laughter.] And yet 
this is religion. Why, if that doctrine be 
true, every soldier in the Revolutionary 
War who died not a Christian has been 


peer no man ever being half 


- 


damned; every one in the War of 1812 w 
kept our flag upon the sea, if he died not 


a Christian has been damned; and every _ 


one in the Civil War who fought to keep 


our flag in Heaven, not a Christian, and the — 


ones who died in Andersonville and Libby, 
not Christians, are now in the prison of 
God, where the famine of Andersonville 
and Libby would be regarded as a joy. 
Orthodox Christianity! Why, we have an 
account in the Bible—it comes from the 
other world—from both countries—from 
Heaven and from Hell—let us see what it 
is. Here is a rich man who dies. The 
only fault about him was, he was rich; no 
other crime was charged against him, We 
are told that the rich man died, and when 
he lifted up his eyes he found no sympathy, 
yet even in Hell he remembered his five 
brethren, and prayed that some one should 
be sent to them so that they should not 
come there, I tell you I had rather be in 
hell with human sympathy than in Heaven 
without it, [Applause.] 

The Bible is not inspired, and ministers 
know nothing about another world. They 
don’t know. I am satisfied there is no 
world of eternal pain. If there is a world 
of joy, so much the better. I have never 
put out the faintest star of human hope 
that ever trembled in the night of life. 
[Applause.] There was a time when I was 
not; after that I was; now I am. [Laugh- 
ter.] And it is just as probable that I will 
live again as it was that I could have lived 
before I did. [Laughter and applause.] 
Let it go. Ah! but what will life be? The 
world will be here. Men and women will 
be here. The page of history will be open. 
The walls of the world will be adorned 
with art, the niches with sculpture; music 
will be here, and all there is of life and joy. 
And there will be homes here, and the fire- 
side, and there will be a common hope with- 
out a common fear. Love will be here, and 
love is the only bow on life’s dark cloud. 
Love was the first to dream of immortality. 
Love is the morning and the evening star. 
It shines upon the child; it sheds its radi- 
ance upon the peaceful tomb. Love is the 
mother of beauty—the mother of melody, 
for music is its voice. Love is the builder 
of every hope, the kindler of every fire on 
every hearth. Love is the enchanter, the 
magician that changes worthless things to 
joy, and makes right royal Kings and 
Queens out of common clay. Love is the 
perfume of that wondrous flower, the heart. 
Without that divine passion, without that 
divine sway, we are less than beasts, and 
with it earth is heaven and we are gods. 
[Great applause.] 


WART MUST WE DO 10 BE SAVED 


Ingersoll Replies to the Criticisms of Drs. Lorimer and Thomas and 
Other Preachers—Pronounces the Old Testament Infinitely 
Worse Than the New—Chicago Tribune, Nov. 27, 1882. 


Col. Ingersoll filled McVicker’s Theatre 
again yesterday afternoon, when he an- 
swered the question, “What Must We Do 
to Be Saved?” But before doing so he re- 
plied to the recent criticisms of city clergy- 


men on his “Talmagian Theology.” He 
said: 
Laprrs AND GENTLEMEN: Wherever I 


lecture, as a rule, some ministers think it 
their duty to reply for the purpose of show- 
-ing either that I am unfair, or that I am 
blasphemous, or that I laugh. And laugh- 
ing has always been considered by theolo- 
gians as a crime. [Laughter.] Ministers 
have always said that you will have no 
respect for our ideas unless you are solemn. 
Solemnity is a condition precedent to be- 
lieving anything without evidence. [Laugh- 
ter.} And if you can only get a man 
solemn enough, awed enough, he will be- 
lieve anything. 

In this city the Rev. Dr. Thomas has 
made a few remarks, and J may say by way 
of preface that I have always held him in 
the highest esteem. He struggles, accord- 
ing to his statement, with the problem of 
my sincerity, and he about half concludes 
that I am not sincere. There is a little 
of the minister left in Dr. Thomas. [Laugh- 
ter.] Ministers always account for a dif- 
ference of opinion by attacking the motive. 
Now, to him, it makes no difference 
whether I am sincere or insincere; the 
question is, can my argument be answered? 
Suppose you could prove that the maker of 
the multiplication table held mathematics 
in contempt? What of it? Ten times ten 
would be a hundred still. [Laughter and 
applause.] My sincerity has nothing to do 
with the force of the argument—not the 
slightest. But this gentleman begins to 
suspect that I am doing what I do for the 
sake of applause. What a commentary on 
the Christian religion! That after they have 
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been preaching it for 1,600 or 1,800 years, 
a man attacks it for the sake of popularity 
[applause]—a man attacks it for the pur- 
pose of winning applause; when I com- 
menced to speak upon this subject, there 
was no appreciable applause; most of my 
fellow-citizens differed with me; and I was 
denounced as though I had been a wild 
beast. But I have lived to see the majority 
of the men and women of intellect in the 
United States on my side [applause]; and 
I have lived to see the church deny her 
creed. I have lived to see ministers apolo- 
gize in public for what they preached; and 
a great and glorious work is going on until, 
in a little while, you will not find one of 
them, unless it is some old petrifaction of 
the red-stone period [laughter], who will 
admit that he ever believed in the Trinity, 
in the Atonement, or in the doctrine of 
Eternal Agony. [Applause.] The religion 
preached in the pulpits does not satisfy the 
intellect of America, and if Dr. Thomas 
wishes to know why people go to hear in- 
fidelity it is this: Because they are not 
satisfied with the orthodox Christianity of 
the day. [Applause.] That is the reason. 
They are beginning to hold it in contempt. 
_ But this gentleman imagines that I am 
insincere because I attacked certain doc- 
trines of the Bible. I attacked the doctrine 
of eternal pain. I hold it in infinite and 
utter abhorrence. And if there is a God 
in this universe who made a hell; if there 
be a God in this universe who denies to 
any human being the right of reformation, 
then that God is not good [applause], that 
God is not just, and the future of man is 
infinitely dark. I despise that doctrine, and 
I have done what little I could to get that 
horror from the cradle, that horror from 
the hearts of mothers, that horror from the 
hearts of husbands and fathers, and -sons 
and brothers, and sisters, It is a doctring 


that turns to ashes all the humanities of 
; ie and ah ce paste of mankind. 
plause.] I despise it. 


am wanting in reverence. I admit here 
hood: that I have no reverence for a false- 
hood [applause], I don’t care how old it 
is [laughter], and I don’t care who told it 


[renewed laughter], whether the men were | 


inspired or not. [Laughter.] I have no 
reverence for what I believe to be false, 
and in determining what is false I go by 
my reason. [Applause.] And whenever an- 
other man gives me an argument I examine 
it. If it is good, I follow it. If it is bad 
I throw it away. I have no reverence for 
any book that upholds human slavery. [Ap- 
plause.] I despise such a book. I have no 
reverence for any book that upholds or 
palliates the infamous institution of polyg- 
amy. [Applause.] I have no reverence for 
any book that tells a husband to kill his 
wife if she differs with him upon the sub- 
ject of religion. I have no reverence for 
any book that defends wars of conquest 
and extermination. I have no reverence 
for a God that orders His legions to slay 
the old and helpless, and to whet the edge 
of the sword with the blood of mother and 
babes. I have no reverence for such a 
book; neither have I any reverence for the 
author of that book. [Applause.]. No mat- 
ter whether he be God or man, I have no 
reverence. 
miracles of the Bible. I have no reve- 
rence for the story that God allowed bears 
to tear children in pieces. I have no reve- 
rence for the miraculous, but I have reve- 
rence for the truth, for justice, for charity, 
for humanity, for intellectual liberty and 
for human progress. [Applause.] I have 
the right to do my own thinking. I am 
going to do it. [Applause.] I have never 
met any minister that I thought had brain 
enough to think for himself and for me too. 
[Applause.] I do my own. I have no 
reverence for barbarism, no matter how 
ancient it may be, and no reverence for 
the savagery of the Old Testament; no 
reverence for the malice of the New. And 
let me tell you here tonight that the Old 
Testament is a thousand times better than 
the New. The Old Testament threatened 
no vengeance beyond the grave. God was 
satisfied when His enemy was dead. It 
was reserved for the Old Testament—it 
was reserved for universal benevolence—to 
rend the veil between time and eternity and 
fix the horified gaze of man upon the abyss 
of hell. The New Testament is just as 
much worse than the Old as hell is worse 
than sleep, [Applause.] And yet it is the 
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bad and th 
And the gentleman also charges that I | 


| ter how old it is, no matter how many have 


I have no reverence for the | 


fashion to Oke that thes Old Testament | 

at the New Testament is good. 
have no reverence for any book that 

teaches a doctrine contrary to my reason; 


-no reverence for any book that teaches a 


doctrine contrary to my heart; and, no mat- 


believed it, no matter how many have died — 
on account of it, no matter how many live 
for it, I have no reverence for that book, 
and I am glad of it. [Applause.] 


Dr, Thomas seems to think that I should Bek 


approach these things with infinite care, that 
I should not attack slavery, or polygamy or 
religion persecution, but that I should: 
“mildly suggest”’—mildly—should not hurt 
anybody’s feelings. When I go to church 
the ministers tell me I am going to hell. 
When I meet one IJ tell him “There is no 
hell,” and he says: “What do you want to 
hurt our feelings for?” [Applause and 
laughter.] He wishes me mildly to suggest 
that the sun and moon didn’t stop, that 
maybe the bears only frightened the chil- 
dren, and that, after all, Lot’s wife was 
only scared. [Laughter.] Why, there was 
a minister in this City of Chicago who 
imagined that his congregation were pro- 
gressive, and, in his pulpit, he said that he 
didn’t believe the story of Lot’s wife—said 
that he didn’t think any sensible man would 
believe that a woman was changed into 
salt; and they tried him, and the congrega- 
tion thought he was entirely too fresh. 
[Great laughter.] And finally he went be- 
fore that church and admitted that he was 
mistaken [laughter], and owned up to the 
chloride of sodium, and said, “I not only 
take the Bible cum greno salis, but with a 
whole barrelful.” [Laughter.] My doctrine 
is, if you don’t believe a thing say so; no 
need of going away around the bush and 
suggesting maybe, perhaps, possibly, per- 
adventure. That is the ministerial way, 
but I don’t like it. 

I am also charged with making an on- 
slaught upon the good as well as the bad. 
I say here today that never in my life have 
I said one word against honesty, one word 
against liberty, one word against charity, 
one word against any institution that is 
good. I attack the bad, not the good, and 
I would like to have some minister point 
out in some lecture or speech that I have 
delivered one word against the good, 
agains the highest happiness of the human 
race. I have said all I was able to say in 
favor of justice, in favor of liberty, in 
favor of home, in favor of wife and chil- 
dren, in favor of progress, and in favor 
of universal kindness; but not one word in 
favor of the bad, and I never expect to. 


Dr. Thomas also attacks my statement 
that the brain thinks in spite of us. 

~ Doesn’t it? Can any man tell bg he 
is going to think tomorrow? [Laughter.] 
You see, hear, taste, you feel, you smell— 
these are the avenues by which Nature ap- 
proaches the brain. The consequence to 


this is thought, and you cannot by any. 


possibility help thinking. Neither can you 
de:.smine what you will think. The im- 
pressions are made independently of your 
-yill, “But,” says this reverend doctor, 
‘whence comes this conception of space?” 
] can tell him. There is such a thing as 
natter. We conceive that that matter oc- 
cupies room, space—and, in our minds, 
space is simply the opposite of matter. 
And it comes naturally—not supernaturally. 
Does the gentleman contend there had to 
be a revelation of God for us to conceive 
of a place where there is nothing? We 
know there is something. We can think 
of the opposite of something, and there- 
fore we say space. “But,” says this gentle- 
man, “where do we get the idea of good 
and bad?” I can tell him; no trouble about 
that. Every man has the capacity to enjoy 
and the capacity to suffer—every man. 
Whenever a man enjoys himself he calls 
that good; whenever he suffers he calls 
that bad.- The animals that are useful to 
him he calls good; the poisonous, the hurt- 
ful, he calls bad. The vegetables that he 
can eat and use he calls good; those that 
are of no use except to choke the growth 
of the good ones he calls bad. When the 
sun shines, when everything in nature is 
out that ministers to him, he says “This is 
good”; when the storm comes and blows 
down his hut, when the frost comes and 
lays down his crop, he says, “This is bad.” 
And all phenomena that effect men well he 
calls good; all that effect him ill he calls 
bad. Now then, the foundation of the idea 
of right and wrong is the affect in nature 
that we are capable of enjoying or capable 
of suffering. That is the foundation of 
conscience; and if man could not suffer, if 
man could not enjoy, he never would have 
dreamed of the word conscience, and the 
words right and wrong never could have 
dassed human lips. [Applause.] There are 
ho supernatural fields. We get our ideas 
from experience—some of them from our 
forefathers, many from experience. A man 
works—food doesn’t come of itself. A man 
works to raise it, and, after he has worked 
in the sun and heat, do you think it is 
necessary that he should have a revelation 
from Heaven before he thinks that he has 
i better right to it than the man who didn’t 
work: [Applause and laughter.] And yet, 


according to these gentlemen, we never 
would have known it was wrong to steal 


| had not the Ten Commandments been given 


from Mount Sinai. You go into a savage 
country where they never heard of the 
Bible, and let a man hunt all day for game 
and finally get one little bird, and the 
hungry man that staid at home endeavors 
to take it from him, and you would see 
whether he would need a direct revelation 
from God in order to make up his mind 
who had the better right to that bird. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] Our ideas of right 
and wrong are born of our surroundings, 
and, if a man will think for a moment, he 
will see it. 

But they deny that the mind thinks in 
spite of us. I heard a story of a man who 
said, “No man can think of one thing a 


minute; he will think of something else.” . 


Well, there was a little Methodist preacher. 
He said he could think of a thing a minute 
—that he could say the Lord’s Prayer and 
never think of another thing. “Well,” said 
the man, “I’ll tell you what I’ll do. There 
is the best road horse in the county. I will 
give you that horse if you will just say the 
Lord’s Prayer and not think of another 
thing.” And the little fellow shut up his 
eyes. “Our father, who art in Heaven, 
hallowed be Thy Name, Thy Kingdom 
come, Thy will be done—I suppose you will 
throw in the saddle and bridle? [Great 
laughter and applause.] 

I have always insisted, and I shall al- 
ways insist, until I find some fact in Na- 
ture correcting the statement, that Nature 
sows the seeds of thought—that every brain 
is a kind of field where seeds arg sown, 
and that some are very poor, and some are 
very barren, and some are very rich. That 
is my opinion. 

Again he asked: “If one is not responsi- 
ble for his thought, why is anyone blamed 
for thinking as he does?” It is not a ques- 
tion of blame; it is a question of who is 
right—a question of who is wrong. Admit 
that every one thinks exactly as he must, 
that does not show that his thought is right; 
that doesn’t show that his thought is the 
highest thought. Admit that every piece of 
land in the world produces what it must; 
that doesn’t prove that the land covered 
with barren rocks and a little moss is just 
as good as the land covered with wheat or 
corn; neither does it prove that the land 
had any choice as to what it would pro- 
duce. I hold men responsible not for their 
thoughts; I hold men responsible for their 
actions. And I have said a thousand times: 
Physical liberty is this—the right to do any- 
thing that doesn’t interfere with another— 


the t to think wrong provided you 
your best to think right. [Applause.] I 


to thi 
- always said it, and I always expect to 


ats 
_ The reverend gentleman is also afflicted 
th the gradual theory. I believe in that 
ry. If you will leave out inspiration, 
ou will leave out the direct interference 
of an infinite God, the gradual theory is 
right. It is the theory of evolution. I 
admit that astronomy has been. born of 
astrology, that chemistry came from the 
black art; and I also contend that religion 
will be lost in science. [Applause.] I be- 
lieve in evolution. I believe in the budding 
of the seed, the shining of the sun, the 
dropping of the rain; I believe in the 
spreading and the growing; and that is as 
true in every other department of the world 
as it is in vegetation. I believe it; but that 
doesn’t account for the Bible doctrine. We 
‘are told we have a book absolutely inspired, 
and it will not do to say God gradually 
grows. If He is infinite now, He knows 
as much as he ever will. If He has been 
always infinite He knew as much at the 
time He wrote the Bible as He knows to- 
day; and, consequently, whatever He said 
then must be as true now as it was then. 
You see they mix up a little bit of philoso- 
phy with religion—a little bit of science 
with the shreds and patches of the super- 
natural. Hear this. I said in my lecture 
the other day that all the clergymen in the 
world could not get one drop of rain out 
of the sky. I insist on it. All the prayers 
on earth cannot produce one drop of rain. 
I also said that all the clergymen of the 
world could not save one human life. [Ap- 
plause.] They tried it last year. They 
tried it in the United States. The Chris- 
tian world upon its knees implored God to 
save one life, and the man died. [Ap- 
plause.] The man died! Had the man re- 
covered the whole church would have 
claimed that it was in answer to prayer. 
The man having died, what does the church 
say now? What is the answer to this? 
The Rev. Dr. Thomas says: “There is 
prayer and there is rain.” Good. Can he, 
that is himself, or any one else say there 
is no possible relation between one and 
the other? I do. Let us put it in another 
way. There is rain, and there is infidelity 
[applause]; can any one say there is no 
possible relation between the two. [Laugh- 
and applause.| How does Dr. Thomas 
know that he is not indebted to me for 
this year’s crops? [Laughter.] And yet 
this gentleman really throws out the idea 


ht; and intellec- 
ght to think right, 


tly = 
that there is some possible 
prayer and rain, betwe 
and he tells us that 


| prayer. I doubt it. [| 
Prayer is not a medici 
Life depends upon certain facts—not upon 


prayer. All the prayers in the world can- 
not take the place of the circulation of the 
blood. All the prayers in the world is na — 
[Laughter.] All 
the prayers in the world cannot take the — 
place of food; and whenever a man lives 


substitute for digestion. 


by prayer you will find that he eats con- 
siderable besides. [Laughter and applause.] 
It won’t do. [Laughter.] 

Again. This reverend doctor says: “Shall 
we say that all the love of the unseen 
world——” how does he know there is any 
love in the unseen world? “and the love of 
God——” how does he know there is any 
love in God? “heed not the cries and tears 
of earth.” 

I do not know; but fet the gentleman 
read the history of religious persecution. 
Let him read the history of those who were 
put in dungeons, of those who lifted their 
chained hands to God and mingled prayer 
with the clank of fetters; men that were in 
the dungeons simply for loving this God, 
simply for worshiping this God? And what 
did God do? Nothing. The chains re- 
mained upon the limbs of his worshipers. 
They remained in the dungeons built by 
theology, by malice, and hatred, and what 
did God do? Nothing. Thousands of men 
were taken from their homes, fagots were 
piled around their bodies; they were con- 
sumed to ashes; and what did God do? 
Nothing. The sword of extermination way 
unsheathed, hundreds and thousands’ ot 
men, women and children perished. Wo. 
men lifted their hands to God and implored 
him to protect their children, their daugh- 
ters; and what did God do? Nothing. 
Whole races were enslaved, and the cruel 
lash was put upon the naked back of toil, 
What did God do? Nothing. Children 
were sold from the arms of mothers. All 
the sweet humanities of life were trodden 
beneath the brutal foot of creed; and what 
did the God do? Nothing. Human beings, 
his children, were tracked through swamps 
by bloodhounds; and what did the God do? 
Nothing. Wild storms sweep over the 
eatth and the shipwrecked go down in the 
billows; and what does the God do? Noth- 
ing. There come plague, and pestilence, 
and famine. What does the God do? Thou- 
sands and thousands perish, little children 
die upon the withered breasts of mothers; 
and what does the God do? Nothing. 
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world are now in hell. And why is it that 

they say it is not orthodox Christianity? 
I have made them ashamed of their doc- — 
trine. [Applause.] When I called to their 
attention the fact that such men as Dar- 
win, such men as Emerson, Dickens, Long- 


: = What evidence has Dr. Thomas that the 


cries and tears of man have ever touched 
the heart of God? ‘[Applause.] Let us 


be honest. I appeal to the history of the. 


world; I appeal to the tears, and blood, and 
agony, and imprisonment, and death of 
hundreds and millions of the bravest and 
best. [Applause.] Have they ever touched 
the heart of the Infinite? Has the hand of 
help ever been reached from Heaven? 
don’t know, but I don’t believe it. 

Dr. Thomas tells me that orthodox Chris- 
tianity—what right has he to tell what is 
orthodox Christianity? [Laughter.] He is 
a heretic. [Applauce and laughter.] He 
had too much brain to remain in the Metho- 
dist pulpit. [Applause.] He had a doubt, 
and a doubt is born of an idea. And his 
doctrine has been declared by his own 
church to be orthodox. They have passed 
on his case and they have found him un- 
constitutional. [Laughter and applause.] 
What right has he to state what is ortho- 
dox? [Laughter.] And here is what he 
says: “Christianity’—orthodox Christian- 
ity I suppose he means—“teaches, concern- 
ing the future world, that rewards and pun- 
ishments are carried over from time to 


- eternity; that the principles of the govern- 


ment of God are the same there as here; 
that character, and not profession deter- 
mines destiny; and that Humboldt, and 
Dickens, and all others who have gone and 
shall go to that world shall receive their 
just rewards; that souls will always be in 
the place in which for the time, be it now 
or a million years hence, they are fitted. 
That is what Christianity teaches.” 

If it does, I have never another word to 
say against Christianity. [Applause.] It 
never has taught it. Christianity—orthodox 
Christianity—teaches that when you draw 
your last breath you have lost the last op- 
portunity for reformation. Christianity 
teaches that this little world is the eternal 
line between time and eternity, and if you 
do not get religion in this life you will be 
eternally damned in the next. That is 
Christianity. [Applause.] They say, “Now 
is the accepted time.” If you put it off 
until you die that is too late; and the doc- 
trine of the Christian world is that there is 
no opportunity for reformation in another 
world. The doctrine of orthodox Chris- 
tianity is that you must believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ here in this life, and it will 
not do to believe on Him here, and that 
if you fail here, God in His infinite mercy 
will never give ‘you another chance. 
[Laughter.] This is orthodox Christianity ; 
and according to orthodox Christianity the 
greatest, the best and the sublimest of the 


| fellow, La Place, Shakespeare and. 
| boldt were in hell, it struck them all at once 


Hum- 


that the company in Heaven would not be 
very interesting with such men left out. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

And now they begin to-say: “We think 
the Lord will give those men another 
chance.” [Laughter.] I have succeeded in 
my mission beyond my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. I have made orthodox ministers 
deny their creeds; I have made them 
ashamed of their doctrine—and that is 
glory enough. [Applause.] They will let 
me in a few years after I am dead. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] 

I admit that the doctrine that God will 
treat us as we treat others—I admit that 
as taught by Matthew, Mark and Luke; but 
it is not taught by the Orthodox Church. 
I want that understood. [Laughter.] I 
admit also that Dr. Thomas is not ortho- 
dox, and that he was driven out of the 
church because he thought God too good 
to damn men forever without giving them 
the slightest chance. Why, the Catholic 
Church is a thousand times better than your 
Protestant Church upon that question. The 
Catholic Church believes in Purgatory — 
that is a place were a fellow can get a 
chance to make a motion for a new trial. 
[Great laughter and applause.] 

Dr. Thomas, all I ask of you is to tell 
all that you think. Tell your congregation 
whether you believe the Bible was written 
by divine inspiration. Have the courage 
and the grandeur to tell your people whether 
in your judgment God ever upheld slavery. 
Do not shrink. Do not shrink. Tell your 
people whether God ever upheld polygamy. 
Do not shrink. Tell them whether God 
was ever in favor of religious persecutions. 
Stand right to it. Then tell your people 
whether you honestly believe that a good 
man can suffer for a bad one and the bad 
one get the credit. Be honor bright. Tell 
what you really think and there will not 
be as much difference between you and my- 
att as you imagine. [Applause and laugh- 
er. 

The next gentleman, I believe is the 
Rev. Dr. Lorimer. He comes to the rescue, 
and I have an idea of his mental capacity 
from the fact that he is a Baptist. He be- 
lieves that the infinite God has a choice as 
to the manner in which a man or a babe 
shall be dampened. ([Laughter.] This 


place in 
low , Sees 
s the modern conception of the 
that it embraces within its in- 


of force, all that is, all that has been, all 
that can be. That is the modern concep- 
tion of this universe. And that is called 
pitiful ! “5 ; 
What is the Christian conception? It is 
that all the matter in the universe is dead, 
inert, and that back of it is a Jewish Je- 
hovah who made it, and who is now en- 
gaged in managing the affairs of this world. 
And they even go so far as to say that 
that Being made experiments in which He 
-signally failed. That Being made man and 
woman and put them in a garden and al- 
lowed them to become totally depraved. 
That Being of infinite wisdom made hun- 
dreds and millions of people when He knew 
He would have to drown them. That Being 
peopled a planet like this with men, wo- 


men and children, knowing that He would | 


have to consign most of them to eternal 
fire. That is a pitiful conception of the 
universe. That is an infamous conception 
of the universe. Give me rather the con- 
ceptions of Spinoza, the conception of Hum- 
boldt, of Darwin, of Huxley, of Tyndal, 
and of every other man who has taught. 
I love to think of the whole universe to- 
gether as one eternal fact. I love to think 
that everything is alive; that crystalliza- 
tion itself is a step toward joy. I love to 
think that when a bud bursts into blossom 
it feels a thrill. I love to have the uni- 
verse full of feeling and full of joy, and 
not full of simple dead, inert matter, man- 
aged by an old bachelor for all eternity. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Another thing to which this gentleman 
objects is that I propose to banish such 
awful thoughts as the mystery of our origin 
and our relations to the present and to the 
possible future from human thought. I 
never said so. Never. I have said, “One 
world at a time. Why? Do not make 
yourself miserable about another. Why? 
Because I don’t know anything about it, 
and it may be good. So don’t worry. That 
is all. You don’t know where you are go- 
ing to land. It may be the happy port of 
Heaven. Wait until you get there. It will 
be time enough to make trouble then.” 


That is what I ha 


| is a shadowy, strange, and winding 
| on which we travel for a few short 


finite arms, all matter, all spirit, all forms 


» sai 

the golden bridge of life rested upon th 
mist, sprang this arch and touched 
shadow. I do not know. I admi 


toads. 
c ; steps, — 
just a little way from the cradle with the 
lulaby of love to the low and quiet wayside — 


| inn where all at last must sleep, and where 


only salutation is “Good-night !” 


Whether there is a good-morning I don’t 


know, but I am willing to wait. [Ap-. 
plause. | 

Let us think these high and splendid 
thoughts. Let us build palaces for the 


future, but do not let us spend time mak- 
| ing dungeons for men who happen to differ 
| from us. I am willing to take the con- 


ception of Humboldt and Darwin, of 
Heckel and Spinoza, and I am willing to 
compare their splendid conception with the 
doctrine embraced in the Baptist creed. 
This gentleman has his ideas upon a 
variety of questions, and he tells me that, 
“No one has a right to say that Dickens, 
Longfellow and Darwin are castaways.” 
Why not? They were no Christians. They 
did not believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
They did not believe in the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. And, if othodox religion 
be true, they are castaways. But he says: 
“No one has the right to say that otho- 
doxy condemns to perdition any man who 
has struggled toward the right, and who 
has tried to bless the earth he is raised on.” 
That is what I say, but that is not what 
otthodoxy says, Orthodoxy asys that the 
best man in the world, if he fails to believe 
in the existence of God, or in the divinity 
of Christ, will be eternally lost. Does it 
not say it? Is there an orthodox minister 


‘in this town now who will stand up and 


say that an honest atheist can be saved? 
He will not. Let any preacher say it and 
he will be tried for heresy. [Laughter.] 

I will tell you what orthodoxy is. A man 
goes to the day of judgment, and they cross 
reagan him [laughter], and they say to 
im: 

“Did you believe the Bible?” 

Oo 


“Did you belong to the church?” 
“ fe} ” 


“Did you take care of your wife and 
children?” 

“NT ” 

“Pay your debts?” 

SVese,, 

“Love your country?” 

JN 

“Love the whole world?” 

fe Viegitz 


“Never made anybody unhappy?” _ 
“Not that I know of. If there is any 
man or woman that I have ever wronged, 
let them stand up and say so. That is the 
kind of man I am; but,” said he, “T didn’t 
believe the Bible, I didn’t believe in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, and to tell you 
the truth, I didn’t believe in the existence 
of God. I find now I was mistaken; but 
that was my doctrine.” 

Now I want to know what, according to 
the orthodox church, is done with that 
man? He is sent to Hell. That is their 
doctrine. Then the next fellow comes. He 


says: 
“Where did you come from?” [Laugh- 
ter. 
ad he looks off kind of stiffy, with his 
head on one side, and he says: 
“T came from the gallows. 
hung.” [Laughter.] 
- “What were you hung for?” 
“Murdering my wife. She wasn’t a 
Christian either, and she has got left. 
[Laughter.] Just the day I got hung I was 
washed in the blood of the Lamb.” [Laugh- 


I was just 


ter.] 
. That is Christianity. And they say to 

im: 

“Come in! Let the band play!” [{Laugh- 
ter.] 

That is orthodox Christianity. Every 
man that is hanged—there is a minister 
there, and the minister tells him he is all 
right. All he has to do is just to believe 
on the Lord. 

Another objection this gentleman has and 
that is that I am scurrilous. Scurrilous! 
[Laughter.] And this gentleman, in order 
to show that he is not scurrilous, calls infi- 
dels “donkeys, serpents, buzzards.” [Laugh- 
ter.] That is simply to show that he is not 
scurrilous. [Laughter.] 


Dr, Lorimer is also of the opinion that 
the mind thinks independently of the will; 
and I propose to prove by him that it does. 
He is the last man in the world to con- 
trovert that doctrine—the last man. In 
spite of himself his mind absorbed the 
sermon of another man [great laughter 


| possible to conceive. 
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and applause] and he repeated it as his own. 
[Renewed laughter.] I am satisfied he is 
an honest man; consequently his mind acted 
independently of his will [applause and 
laughter], and he furnishes the strongest 
evidence in favor of my position that it is 
[Laughter.] I am 
infinitely obliged to him for the testimony 
he has unconsciously offered. [Laughter.] 

He also takes the ground that infidelity 
debases a man and renders him unfit for 


the discharge of the highest duties pertain-. 


ing to life, and that we show the greatest 
shallowness when we endeavor to over- 
throw Calvinism. What is Calvinism? It 
is the doctrine that an infinite God made 
millions of people, knowing that they would 
be damned. I have answered that a thou- 
sand times. I answer it again. No God 
has a right to make a mistake, and then 
damn the mistake. [Laughter.] No God 
has a right to make a failure, and a man 
who is to be eternally damned is not a con- 
spicuous success. [Laughter.] No God has 
a right to make an investment that will not 
finally pay a dividend. 

The world is getting better, and the 
ministers, all your life and all mine, have 
been crying out from the pulpit that we 
are all going wrong, that immorality was 
stalking through the land, that crime was 
about to ingulf the world, and yet, in spite 
of all their prophecies, the world has 
steadily grown better, and there is more 
justice, more charity, more kindness, more 
goodness, and more liberty in the world 
today than ever before. [Appaluse.] And 
there is more infidelity in the world today 
than ever before. [Applause.] 

The lecturer then took up his subject, 
“What Must We Do to Be Saved ?”—one 


which he has talked about in Chicago be- — 


fore—urging that belief in Christ was not 
essential, but that liberty, kindness, charity, 
love, good fellowship, good living, good 
clothes, art, music—everything that added 
to the joys of life—was the religion that 
men needed. Whatever we sowed we should 
reap; and if there was another life, every 
man, woman and child would have an ope 
portunity of reformation. [Applause.] 
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pa Col. Ingersoll lectured at the Central 

Music Hall last evening on “Orthodoxy.” 

_ There were 3,000 in the audience, every seat 
occupied and several hundred people stand- 
ing up. He introduced himself, and said: 

Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: It is utterly in- 
conceivable that any man believing in the 
truth of the Christian religion could pub- 
licly deny it, because he who believes in 
that religion would believe that, by a public 
denial, he would peril the eternal salvation 
-of his soul. It is conceivable, and without 
any great effort of the mind, that millions 
who don’t believe in the Christian religion 
should openly say that they did. In a coun- 
try where religion is supposed to be in 
power—where it has rewards for pretense, 
where it pays a premium upon hypocrisy, 
where it at least is willing to purchase 
silence—it is easily conceivable that mil- 
lions pretend to believe what they do not. 
And yet I believe it has been charged 
against myself, not only that I was insin- 
cere, but that I took the side I am on for 
the sake of popularity; and the audience 
tonight goes far toward justifying the ac- 
cusation. [Applause.] 

It gives me immense pleasure to say to 
this immense audience that orthodox re- 
ligion is dying out of the civilized world. 
{Applause.] It is a sick man. [Laughter.] 
Tt has been attacked with two disease—soft- 
ening of the brain and ossification of the 
heart. [Laughter.] It is a religion that 
no longer satisfies the intelligence of this 
country; a religion that no longer satisfies 
the brain; a religion against which the 
heart of every civilized man and woman 
protests. It is a religion that gives hope 
only to a few; a religion that puts a shadow 
upon the cradle; a religoin that wraps the 
coffin in darkness and fills the future of 
mankind with flame and fear. It is a 
religion that I am going to do what little 
I can while I live to destroy; and in its 
place I want humanity, I want good-fellow- 
ship, I want a brain without a chain, I want 
a religion that every good heart will cheer- 
fully applaud. [Applause.] 


ORTHODOXY > 


We must remember that this is a world 
of progress, a world of change. There is 
perpetual death, and there is perpetual 
birth. By the grave of the old forever 
stands youth and joy; and, when an old 
religion dies a better one is born. When 
we find out that an assertion is a false- 
hood, a shining truth takes its place, and 
we need not fear the destruction of the 
false. The more false we destroy the more 
room there will be for the true. There 
was a time when the astrologer sought to 
read in the stars the fate of men and na- 
tions, The astrologer has faded from the 
world, but the astronomer has taken his 
place. There was a time when the poor 
alchemist, bent and wrinkled and old, over 
his crucible endeavored to find some secret 
by which he could change the baser metals 
into purest gold. The alchemist is gone; 
the chemist took his place; and, although 
he finds nothing to change metals into gold, 
he finds something that covers the earth 
with wealth. There was a time when the 
soothsayer and auger flourished, and after 
them came the parson and the priest; and 
the parson and priest must go. [Applause.] 
The preacher must go, and in his place 
must come the teacher—that real interpre- 
ter of Nature. We are done with the 
supernatural. We are through with the 
miraculous and the wonderful. There was 
once a prophet who pretended to read in 
the book of the future. His place has been 
taken by the philosopher, who reasons from 
cause to effect—a man who finds the facts 
by which he is surrounded and endeavors 
to reason from these premises, and to tell 
what in all probability will happen in the 
future. The prophet is gone, the philoso- 
pher is here. There was a time when man 
sought aid entirely from Heaven—when he 
prayed to the deaf sky. There was a time 
when the world depended upon the super- 
naturalist. That time in Christendom has 
passed. We now depend upon the natural- 
ist—not upon the disciple of faith, but upon 
the discoverer of facts—upon the demon- 
strator of truth. At last we are beginning 
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to build upon a solid foundation, and just 
as we progress the supernatural must die. 

Religion of the supernatural kind will 
fade from this world, and in its place we 
will have reason. In the place of the wor- 
ship of something we know not of, will be 
the religion or mutual love and assistance, 
—the religion of reciprocity. Superstition 
must go. Science will remain. [Applause.] 
The church, however, dies a little hard. 
[Laughter.] The brain of the world is not 
yet developed. There are intellectual dis- 
eases the same as diseases of the body. 
Intellectual mumps and measles still afflict 
mankind. [Laughter.] Whenever the new 


comes, the old protests, and the old fights ° 


for its place as long as it has a particle of 
power. And we are now having the same 
warfare between superstition and science 
that there was between the stage-coach and 
the locomotive. [Laughter.] But the stage- 
coach had to go. It had its day of glory 
and power, but it is gone. It went West. 
{Laughter.] In a little while it will be 
driven into the Pacific, with the last Indian 
aboard. [Laughter.] So we find that there 
is the same conflict between the different 
sects and the different schools, not only of 
philosophy, but of medicine. Recollect that 
everything except the demonstrated truth 
is liable to die. That is the order of Na- 
ture. Words die. Every language has a 
cemetery. Every now and then a word dies 
and a tombstone is erected, and across. it 
is written the word “obsolete.” New words 
are continually being born. There is a 
cradle in which a word is rocked. A 
thought is molded to a sound, and the 
child-word is born. And then comes a 
time when the word gets to old, and 
wrinkled, and expressionless, and is carried 
mournfully to the grave, and that is the 
end of it. So in the schools of medicine. 
You can remember, so can J, when the old 
Alopathists reigned supreme. If there was 
anything the matter with a man, they let 
out his blood. [Laughter.] Called to the 
bed-side, they took him to the edge of 
eternity with medicine, and then practiced 
all their art to bring him back to life. 
[Laughter.] One can hardly imagine how 
perfect a constitution it took a few years 
ago to stand the assault of a doctor. 
{Laughter.] And long after it was found 
to be a mistake hundreds and thousands of 
the old physicians clung to it, carried 
around with them, in one pocket, a bottle 
of jalap, and in the other a rusty lancet, 


sorry that they couldnt find some patient 
idiotic enough to allow the experiment to 
be made again. 
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| has been invested in superstition! 


So these schools, and these theories, and 
these religions die hard. What else can 
they do? Like the paintings of the old 
masters, they are kept alive because so much 
money has been invested in them. [Laugh- 
ter.] Think of the amount of money that 
Think 
of the schools that have been founded for 
the more general diffusion of useless 
knowledge! [Laughter.] Think of the 
colleges wherein men are taught that it is 
dangerous to think, and that they must 
never use their brains except in an act 
of faith. Think of the millions and bil- 
lions of dollars that have been expended in 
churches, in temples, and in cathedrals! 
Think of the thousands and thousands of 
men who depend for their living upon the 
ignorance of mankind! [Laughter and ap- 


plause.] Think of those who grow rich on. 


credulity and who fatten on faith! [Re- 
newed laughter and applause.]| Do you 
suppose they are going to die without a 
struggle? f[Laughter.] They will die if 
they don’t struggle. [Laughter.] What 
are they to do? From the bottom of my 
heart I sympathize with the poor clergy- 
man that has had all his common sense 
educated out of him, and is now to be 
thrown upon the cold and wncharitable 
world. His prayers are not answered; he 
gets no help from on high, and the pews 
are beginning to criticise the pulpit. What 
is the man to do? If he suddenly change 
he is gone. [Laughter.] If he preaches 
what he really believes he will get notice 
to quit. [Laughter.] And yet if he and 
the congregation would come together and 
be perfectly honest, they would all admit 
they didn’t believe anything of it. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] — < 

Only a little while ago a couple of ladies 
were riding together from a revival in a 
carriage late at night, and one said to the 
other, as they rode along: “I am going 
to say something that will shock you, and 
I beg you never to tell it to anybody else. 
TI am going to tell it to you.” “Well, what 
is it?” Says she: “I don’t believe in the 
Bible.” The other replied: “Neither do 
I.” (Laughter and applause.] I have often 
thought how splendid it would be if the 
ministers could but come together and say: 
“Now let us be honest. Let us tell each 
other, honor bright—like Dr. Currie did in 
the meeting here the other day [applause) 
—let us tell just what we believe.” [Ap- 
plause.] They tell a story that in the old 
time a lot of people, about twenty, were in 
Texas in a little hotel, and one fellow got 
up before the fire, put his hands behind 
him, and says he: “Boys, let us all tell our 


_ If the ministers and their congregations 


real names.” (Great lau hter and applause.) 


would only tell their real thoughts they 
would find that they are nearly as bad as 


I am [laughter and applause], and that they 


believe just about as little. [Applause.] 
Now, I have been talking a great deal 
about the orthodox religion; and, after hav- 
ing delivered a lecture, I would meet some 
good, religious person, and he would sa 
tome: “You don’t tell it as we believe it.” 
“Well, but I tell it as you have it written 
in your creed.” “Oh, well,” he says, “we 
don’t mind that any more.” “Well, why 
don’t you change it?” “Oh, well,” he says, 
“we understand it.” Possibly the creed is 
in the best possible condition for them 
now. There is a tacit understanding that 
they don’t believe it. There is a tacit un- 
derstanding that they have got some way 
to get around it, that they read between the 
lines ; and if they should meet now to form 
a creed, they might fail to agree; and the 
creed is now so that they can say as they 
please, except in public. Whenever they 
do so in public, the church, in self-defense, 
must try them; and I believe in trying 
every minister that doesn’t preach the doc- 
trine as he agrees to. I have not the slight- 
est sympathy with a Presbyterian preacher 
who endeavors to preach infidelity from his 
pulpit and receive Presbyterian money. 
[Applause and laughter.] When he changes 
his views, he should step down and out like 
aman, and say: “I don’t believe your doc- 
trine, and I will not preach it. You must 
as some bigger fool than I am.” [Laugh- 
ter; 

But I find that I get the creed very nearly 
right. To-day there was put into my hands 
the new Congregational creed. I have just 
read it, and I thought I would call your 
attention to it to-night, to find whether the 
church has made any advance; to find 
whether it has been affected by the light of 
science; to find whether the sun of knowl- 
edge has risen in the heavens in vain; 
whether they are still the children of in- 
tellectual darkness; whether they still con- 
sider it necessary for you to believe some- 
thing that you by no possibility can under- 
stand, in order to be a winged angel for- 
ever. Now, let us see what their creed is. 
I will read a little of it. They commence 
by saying that they “believe in one God, 
the Father Almighty, maker of heaven, and 
of earth, and of all things visible and in- 
visible.” I am perfectly willing that He 
should make the invisible, if they want 
Him to. [Laughter.] They say, now, that 
there is this one personal God, that He is 
the maker of the universe and its ruler. I 
again ask the old question: of what did he 


os t ; /, < 
make it? If matter has not existed throug: 
eternity, then this God made it. Of wha 
did He make it? What did he use for th 
purpose? 


been doing for the eternity He had been 
living? He had made nothing—called 
nothing into existence; never had had an 
idea, because it is impossible to have an 
idea unless there is something to excite an 
idea. What had He been doing? Why 
doesn’t the Congregational Church tell us? 
How do they know about this Infinite Be- 
ing? And if He is infinite, how can they 
comprehend Him? What good is it to be- 
lieve something that you don’t understand 
—that you never can understand? In the 
old creed they described this God as a be- 
ing without body and parts or passions. 
Think of that! Something without body 
and parts or passions. I defy any man in 
the world to write a letter descriptive of 
nothing. [Laughter and applause.] You can 
not conceive of a finer word-painting of a 
vacuum than a something without body and 
parts or passions. And yet this God, with- 
out passions, is angry at the wicked every 
day; this God, without passions, is a jeal- 
ous God, whose anger burneth to the lowest 
hell. This God, without passions, loves the 
whole human race, and this God, without 
passions, damns a large majority of the 
same. [Laughter and applause.] So, too, 
he is the ruler of the world, and I find 
here that we find His providence in the 
government of the nations. What nations? 
What evidence can you find, if you are ab- 
solutely honest and not frightened, in the 
history of nations, that this universe is 
presided over by an infinitely wise and good 
God? How do you account for Russia? 
How do you account for Siberia? How 
do you account for the fact that whole 
races of men toiled beneath the master’s 
lash for ages without recompense and 
without reward? How do you account 
for the fact that babes were sold from 
the arms of mothers—arms that had 
been reached toward God in supplica- 
tion? How do you account for it? How 
do you account for the existence of 
martyrs? How do you account for the fact 
that this God allows people to be burned 
simply for loving him? How do you ac- 
count for the fact that justice doesn’t al- 
ways triumph? How do you account for 
the fact that innocence is not a perfect 
shield? How do you account for the fact 
that the world has been filled with pain, 
and grief, and tears? How do you account 
for the fact that people have been swal- 
lowed by volcanoes, swept from the earth 
by storms, dying of famine, if there is 


There was nothing in the uni- — 
verse except this God. What had the God 
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above us a Ruler who is infinitely good and 
infinitely powerful? PApptaseete 

I don’t say there is none. I don’t know. 
As I have said before, this is the only planet 
I was ever on. [Laughter.] I live in one 
of the rural districts of the universe. 
[Laughter.] I know not about these things 
as much as the clergy. [Laughter.] And 
if they know no more about the other 
world than they do about this, it is not 
worth mentioning. [Laughter.] How do 
they answer all this? They say that God 
“permits it”? What would you say to me, 
if I stood by and saw a ruffian beat out 
the brains of a child, when I had full and 
perfect power to prevent it? You would 
say truthfully that I was as bad as the 
murderer. That is what you would say. 
Is it possible for this God to prevent it? 
Then, if He doesn’t, He is a fiend; He is 
not good. But they say He “permits it.” 
What for? So we may have freedom of 
choice. What for? So that God may find, I 
suppose, who are good and who are bad. 
Didn’t He know that when He made us? 
Did He not know exactfy just what He 
was making? Why should He make those 
whom He knew would be criminals? If 
I should make a machine that would walk 
- your streets and commit murder, you would 
hang me. [Laughter.] Why not? And 
if God made a man whom He knew would 
commit murder, then God is guilty of that 
murder. [Applause.] If God made a man, 
knowing he would beat his wife, that he 
would starve his children, that he would 
strew on either side of his path of life 
the wrecks of ruined homes, then, I say, 
the being who called that wretch into ex- 
istence is directly responsible. [Applause.] 
And yet we are to find the Providence of 
God in the history of nations. What little 
TI have read, shows me that when man has 
been helped, man had to do it; when the 
chains of slavery have been broken, they 
have been broken by man; when some- 
thing bad has been done in the govern- 
ment of mankind, it is easy to trace it to 
man, and to fix the responsibility upon 
human beings. You will not look to the 
sky; you need throw neither praise nor 
blame; you can find the efficient causes 
nearer home—right here. _[Applause.] 

What is the next thing f find in this 
creed? “We believe that man was made 
in the image of God, that he might know, 
love, and obey God, and enjoy Him for- 
ever.” I don’t believe that anybody ever 
did love God, because nobody ever knew 
anything about Him. We love each other. 
We love something that we know. We 
love something that our experience tells 
us is good and great, and good and beauti- 
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the unknown. 


truth adds to human happiness. We can 


love justice, because it preserves human 
j We can love © 


joy. We can love charity. 


}ful. We cannot by any possibility love — 
We can love truth, because © 


every form of goodness that we know or — 


of which we can conceive, but we can-— 


not love the infinitely unknown. And 


shea tel 


how can we be made in the image of — 
something that has neither body nor parts — 


nor passions? 


[Applause and laughter.] — 


“That our first parents, by disobedience, — 


fell under the condemnation of God, and 
that all men are so alienated from God 
that there is no salvation from the guilt 
and power of sin except through God’s re- 
deeming power.” Is there an intelligent 
man or woman now in the world who be- 
lieves in the Garden of Eden story? If 
there is, strike here (tapping his fore- 
head) and you will hear an echo. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] Something is for rent, 
Does any human being now believe that 
God made man of dust, and a woman of a 
rib, and put them in a garden, and put a 
tree in the middle of it? Wasn’t there 


room outside of the garden to put His tree. | 


if He didn’t want people to eat His apple? 
[Laughter.] 

If I didn’t want a man to eat my fruit I 
mark not put him in my orchard. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Does anybody believe in the snake story? 
[Laughter.] I pity any man or woman 
who, in this nineteenth century, believes in 
that childish fable. Why did they disobey? 
Why, they were tempted. Who by? The 
devil. Who made the devil? [Laughter 
and applause.}] What did he make him 
for? [Renewed laughter.) Why didn’t 
He tell Adam and Eve about this fellow? 
[ Laughter. ] 
devil, instead of watching Adam and Eve? 
[Laughter.] Instead of turning them out, 
why didn’t He keep him from getting in? 
[Laughter.] Why didn’t He have His 
flood first and drown the devil, before He 
made man and woman? [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

And yet people who call themselves in- 
telligent—Professors in colleges and Presi- 
dents of venerable institutions—teach chil- 
dren, and young men who ought to be 
children, that the Garden of Eden story is 
an absolute, historical fact! Well, I guess 
it will not be long until that will fade 
from the imagination of men. I defy any 
man to think of a more childish thing. 
This God waiting around there [laughter] 
—knowing all the while what would hap- 
pen—[laughter]—made them on purpose so 
it would happen; and then what does He 


! do? Holds all of us responsible; and we 


Why didn’t He watch the | 


a 


ae alienated from God. How? 


given better brains? 


he constituency 
d been borr 
resentative, 

here, 
there, and known all the circum- 
, I should have voted against him, 
ighter and applause.] And yet, I am 
responsible. 
What did Adam do? I cannot see that 
amounted to much anyway. A god that 
n create something out of nothing ought 


not to have complained of the loss of an 
apple. [Laughter.] I can hardly have the 
_ patience to speak upon such a subject, 


Now, that absurdity gave birth to an- 
other—that, while we could be rightfully 
charged with the rascality of somebody 


else, we could also be credited with the | 
virtues of somebody else and the atone- 
ment is the absurdity which offsets the 


other absurdity of the fall of man. Let us 
leave them both out; it reads a great deal 


- better with both of them out; it makes 


better sense. [Laughter and applause.] 
Now, in consequence of that, everybody 
Why? Oh, 
we are all depraved, you know; we all 
want to do wrong. Well, why? Is that 
because we are depraved? No. Why do 
we make so many mistakes? Because there 
is only one right way, and there is an al- 
most infinite number of wrong ones; and 
as long as we are not perfect in our intel- 
lects we must make mistakes. There is no 
darkness but ignorance; and alienation, as 
they call it, from God, is simply a lack of 
intellect upon our part. Why were we not 
That may account 
for the alienation. But the church teaches 
that every soul that finds its way to the 
shore of this world is against God—natur- 
ally hates God; that the little dimpled child 
in the cradle is simply a shunk of deprav- 
ity. [Laughter.] Everybody against God! 
It is a libel upon the human race; it is a 
libel upon all men who have worked for 
wife and child; libel upon all the wives 
who have suffered and labored, wept and 
worked, for children; it is a libel upon all 
the men who have died for their country; 
it is a libel upon all who have fought for 
human liberty; it is a libel upon the human 
race. [Applause.] Leave out the history 
of the church, and there is nothing in this 
world to prove the depravity of man left. 
[Applause.] ; 
Everybody that comes is against God. 
Every soul, they think, is like the wrecked 
Irishman. He was wrecked in the sea and 
drifted to an unknown island, and as he 
climbed up the shore he saw a man, and 
said to him, “Have you a Government 


| hter.] Here is 
e I am bound by a | ter and applause.] 
-a chance to vote. 
[laughter]; and if I 


-< 


pes ne eh Pe 
here?” The man said, “We ha 


“Well,” said he, “I am agin it!” [Laugh- 

_ ap ‘The church teaches u 
that this is the attitude of every soul in 
the universe of God. Ought a god to take — 
any credit to himself for making depraved 
people? A god that cannot make a soul 
that is not totally deprave, I respectfully 
suggest, should retire from the business. 
[Laughter and applause.] And if a god 
has made us, knowing that we would be Z 
totally depraved, why should we go to 
the same being for repairs? [Laughter : 
and applause.] 

What is the next? “That all men are so 
alienated from God that there is no salva- 
tion from the guilt and power of his sin 
except through God’s redeeming grace.” 

Reformation is not enough. If the man 

who steals becomes perfectly honest, that 
is not enough; if the man who hates his 
fellow-man changes and loves his fellow- 
man, that is not enough; he must go 
through the mysterious thing called the 
second birth; he must be born again. That 
is not enough unless he has faith; he 
must believe something that he does not 
understand. Reformation is not enough; 
there must be what they call conversion. = 
I deny it. According to the church, noth- 
ing so excites the wrath of God—nothing 
so corrugates the brows of Jehovah with 
revenge—as a man relying on his own 
good works. [Laughter and applause.] 
He must admit that he ought to be damned, 
and that of the two he prefers it [laughter], 
before God will consent to save him. I 
saw a man the other day, and he said to 
me. “I am a Unitarian Universalist; that 
is what I am.” Said I, “What do you 
mean by that?” “Well,” said he, “here is 
what I mean: the Unitarian thinks he is 
too good to be damned, and the Univer- 
alist thinks God is too good to damn him, 
and I believe them both.” [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

What is the next thing in this great 
creed? 

We believe that the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments are the records of God’s revela- 
tion of Himself in the work of redemption; that 
they are written by men under the special guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit; and that they constitute 
an authoritative standard by which religious teach- 
ing and human conduct are to be regulated and 
judged. : 

This the the creed of the Congregational 
Church; that is, it is the result of the 
high-joint commission appointed to draw 
up a creed for churches; and there we 
have the statement that the Bible was 
written “by men under the special guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit”? What part of 
the Bible? All of it; all of it; and yet 
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what is this Old Testament that was writ- 
ten by an infinitely good God? The being 
who wrote it did not know the shape of 
the world He had made. The being who 
wrote it knew nothing of human nature; 
He commands men to love Him, as if one 
could love upon command. The same God 
upheld the institution of human slavery; 
and the church says the Bible that upholds 
that institution was written by men under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Then I 
disagree with the Holy Ghost upon that 
institution. [Laughter and loud applause.] 

The church tells us that men under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost upheld the 
institution of polygamy—I deny it; that 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost these 
men upheld wars of extermination and 
conquest—I deny it; that under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost these men wrote 
that it was right for a man to destroy the 
life of his wife if she happened to differ 
with him on the subject of religion—I deny 
it. And yet that is the book now upheld 
in this creed of the Congregational 
Church. If the devil had written upon the 
subject of slavery, which side would he 
have taken? Let every minister answer, 
honor bright. If you knew the devil had 
written a little work on human slavery, in 
your judgment would he uphold slavery or 
denounce it? Would you regard it as an 
evidence that he ever wrote it if it upheld 
slavery? And yet. here you have a work 
upholding slavery, and you say that it was 
written by an infinitely good, wise and 
beneficent God! If the devil upheld polyg- 
amy would you be surprised? If the devil 
wanted to kill somebody for differing with 
him, would you be surprised? If the devil 
told a man to kill his wife, would you be 
astonished? And yet, you say, that is ex- 
actly what the God of us all did. If there 
be a God, then that creed is blasphemy. 
That creed is a libel upon Him who sits 
upon Heaven’s throne. [Applause] I 
want—if there be a God—I want Him to 
write in the book of his eternal remem- 
brance that I denied these lies for Him. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

I do not believe in a slave-holding God; 
I do not worship a polygamous Holy Ghost 
[laughter]; I do not get upon my knees 
before any being who commands a husband 
to slay his wife because she expresses her 
honest thought. [Applause.] 

Did it ever occur to you that if God 
wrote the Old Testament, and told the 
Jews to crucify or kill anybody that dis- 
agreed with them on religion, and that God 
afterwards took upon Himself flesh and 
came to Jerusalem, and taught a different 
religion, and the Jews killed Him—did it 
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ever occur to you that He reaped exactly 
| what He had sown? 


[Applause.] _ Did 1 
ever occur to you that He fell a victim to — 
His own tyranny, and was destroyed by 


| His own law? Of course I do not believe 


that any God ever was the author of the 


| Bible, or that any God was ever crucified, — 


or that any God was ever killed or ever 
will be, but I want to ask you that ques-— 


tion. 

Take this Old Testament, then, with all 
its stories of murder and massacre; with 
all its foolish and cruel fables; with all its 
infamous doctrines; with its spirit of caste; 
with its spirit of hatred, and tell me 
whether it was written by a good God. 
Why, if you will read the maledictions 
and curses of that book, you would think 
that God, like Lear, had divided Heaven 
among his daughters, and then, in the in- 
sanity of despair, had launched his curses 
upon the human race. [Applause.] 

And yet. I must say—I must admit—that 
the Old Testament is better than the New. 
In the Old Testament, when God got a 
man dead, He let him alone. [Laughter.] 
When He saw Him quietly in his grave 
He was satisfied. [Laughter.] The mus- 
cles relaxed, and a smile broke over the 
Divine face. But in the New Testament 
the trouble commences just at death. 
[Laughter and applause.] In the New 
Testament God is to wreak His revenge 
forever and ever. It was reserved for one 
who said, “Love your enemies,” to tear 
asunder the veil between time and eternity 
and fix the horrified gaze of men upon the 
gulfs of eternal fire. The New Testa- 
ment is just as much worse than the Old,’ 
as hell is worse than sleep [laughter]; just 
as much worse as infinite cruelty is worse 
than annihilation; and yet, the New Testa- 
ment is pointed to as a gospel of love and 
peace. 

But “more of that hereafter,” as the 
ministers say. [Laughter.] 

We believe that Jesus Christ came to establish 
among men the Kingdom of God, the reign of 
truth and love, of righteousness and peace. 

Well, that may have been the object of 
Jesus Christ. [Laughter.] I do not deny 
it. But what was the result? [Renewed 
laughter.] The Christian world has caused 
more war than all the rest of the world be- 
sides; all the cunning instruments of death 
have been devised by Christians; all the 
wonderful machinery by which the brains 
are blown out of a man, by which nations 
are conquered and subdued—all these ma- 
chines have been born in Christian brains. 
And yet He came to bring peace, they say; 
but the Testament says otherwise: “TI 
came not to bring peace, but a sword,” 


brought. What are the 
bing today in Europe? 
Christian nation that will 


eI g forgiveness, loving their ene- 
? [Laughter.] 

_ There was an old Spaniard upon the bed 

of death, and he sent for a priest, and the 

priest told him that he would have to for- 


have not any.” “What; no: enemies?” 
“Not one,” said the dying man; “I killed 
the last one three weeks ago.” [Laughter.] 
How many millions of Christians are now 
armed and equipped to destroy their fel- 
low-Christians?. Who are the men in Eu- 
rope crying out against war? Who wishes 
to have the nations disarmed? Is it the 
church? No; it is the men who do not be- 
lieve in what they call this religion of 
peace. When there is a war, and when 
they make a few thousand widows and 
orphans, when they strew the plain with 
dead patriots, then Christians assemble in 
their churches and sing “Te Deum Lau- 
- damus” to God. Why? Because He has 
enabled a few of His children to kill some 
others of His children. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] This is the religion of peace—the 
religion that invented the Krupp gun, that 
will hurl a bullet weighing 2,000 pounds 
through twenty-four inches of solid steel. 
-This is the religion of peace, that convers 
the sea with men-of-war, clad in mail, all 
in the name of universal forgiveness. 

- [Laughter.] 

What effect had this religion upon the 
nations of the earth? What have the na- 
tions been fighting about? What was the 

Thirty Year’s War in Europe for? What 
was the war in Holland for? Why was it 
that England persecutes Ireland even unto 
this day? At the bottom of every one of 
these conflicts you will find a religious ques- 
tion. [Applause.] The religion of Jesus 
Christ, as preached by His church, causes 
war, bloodshed, hatred and all uncharitable- 
ness; and why? Because they say a certain 
belief is necessary to salvation. They do 
not say, if you behave yourself pretty well 
you will get there; they do not say, if you 
pay your debts and love your wife, and 
love your children, and are good to your 
friends, and your neighbors, and your 
country, you will get there; that will do 
you no good; you have got to believe a 
certain thing. Oh, yes, no matter how bad 
you are, you can instantly be forgiven then; 
and no matter how good you are, if you 
fail to believe that, the moment you get to 
the day of judgment nothing is left but to 
damn you forever, and all the angels will 


? [Laughter.] How many | 
f Christians are in the uniform of | 


# re his enemies before he died. He says, | 


:) 


“hallelujah.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause. EE ALEPOE PII 


What do they teach today? Every mur- 
derer goes to Heaven; there is only one 
‘step from the gallows to God; only one jerk 
between the halter and Heaven. [Laugh- ; 
ter.] That is taught by this same church. 
I believe there ought to be a law to pre- 
vent the slightest religious consolation being — 
given to any man who has been guilty of 
murder. Let a Catholic understand that if 
he imbrues his hands in his brother’s — 
blood, he can have no extreme unction 
[applause]; let it be understood that he 
can have no forgiveness through the 
church; and let the Protestant understand 
that when he has committed that crime, the 
community will not pray him into Heaven. 
[Applause.] Let him go with his victim. 
The victim, you know, dying in his sins, 
goes to Hell, and the murdered has the 
happiness of seeing him there. [Laughter.] 
And if Heaven grows dull and monoton- 
ous, the murdered can again give life to the 
nerve of pleasure by watching the agony of 
his victim. I am opposed to that kind of 
forgiveness. [Laughter.] And yet that is 
the religion of universal peace to every- 
body. [Laughter.] 

Now, what is the next thing that I wish 
to call your attention to? 

“We believe in the ultimate prevalence 
of that Kingdom of Christ over all the 
earth.” 

What makes you? Do you judge from 
the manner in which you are getting along 
now? [Laughter.] How many people are 
being born a year? About fifty millions. 
How many are you converting a year; 
really, truthfully? Five or six thousand. 
[Laughter.] I think I have overestimated 
the number. [Laughter.] Is  orthdox 
Christianity on the increase? No. There 
are a hundred times as many unbelievers 
in orthodox Christianity as there were ten 
years ago. [Applause.] What are you do- 
ing in the missionary world? How long is 
it since you converted a Chinaman? [Laugh- 
ter.] A fine missionary religion, to send 
missionaries, with their Bibles and tracts 
to China, but if a Chinaman comes here, 
mob him, simply to show him the differ- 
ence between the practical and theoretical 
workings of the Christian religion. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] How long since you 
have had a convert in India? In my judg- 
ment, never; there never has been an in- 
tellizent Hindoo converted from the time 
the first missionary put his foot upon that 
soil; and never, in my judgment, has an 
intelligent Chinaman been converted since 
the first missionary touched that shore. 
Where are they? We hear nothing of 


them, except in the reports. [Laughter.] 


They get money from poor old ladies, trem- | 


_ bling on the edge of the grave, and go and 
tell them stories how hungry the average 
Chinaman is for a copy of the New Testa- 
ment [laughter], and paint the sad condi- 
tion of a gentleman in the interior of Africa 
without the work of Dr. McCosh [laugh- 
ter], longing for a copy of the Princeton 
Review. [Laughter.] In my judgment, it 
is a book that would suit a savage. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] Thus money is scared 
from the dying and frightened from the 
old and feeble. About how long is it be- 
fore this kingdom is to be established? 

What is the next thing here. They all 
also believe in the resurrection of the dead, 
and in their Confession of Faith hereto at- 
tacked. I find they also believe in the resur- 
rection of the body. Does anybody believe 
that that has ever thought? [Laughter.] 
Here is a man, for instance, that weighs 
200 pounds, and gets sick and dies weigh- 
ing 120; how much will he weigh in the 
morning of the resurrection? [Laughter 
and loud applause.] Here is a cannibal, 
who eats another man; and we know that 
the atoms that you eat go into your body 
and become a part of you. After the can- 
-nibal has eaten the missionary, and appro- 
priated his atoms to himself, and then he 
dies, who will the atoms belong to in the 
morning of the resurrection [laughter and 
applause] in an action of replevin brought 
by the missionary against the cannibal? 
[Renewed laughter.] It has been demon- 
strated again and again that there is no 
creation in Nature, and no destruction in 
Nature. It has been demonstrated again 
and again that the atoms that are in us 
have been in millions of other beings; 
grown in the forest, in the grass, blossomed 
in the flowers, been in the metals; in other 
words, there are atoms in each one of us 
that have been in millions of others, and 
when we die these atoms return to the 
earth, and again spring in vegetation, taken 
up in the leaves of the trees, turned into 
wood. And yet we have a church, in the 
nineteenth century, getting un this doctrine, 
presided over by professors, by presidents 
of colleges, and by theologians [laughter], 
who tell us that they believe in the resur- 
rection of the body. [Laughter and ap- 
plause]. 

They know better. There is not one so 
ignorant but what knows better. 

And what is the next thing? “And in a 
final judgment.” It will be a set day. All 
of us will be there [laughter], and the 
thousands, and millions, and billions, and 
trillions, and quadrillions that have died 
will be there. It will be the day of judg- 
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ment, and the books will be opened and our — 
[Applause and laugh- — 


case will be called. : 
ter.] Does anybody believe in that now 


that has got the slightest sensef—one who — 
gum without a 


knows enough to “chew . 
string’? [Applause and laughter.] “The is- 
sues of which are everlasting punishment 


for the wicked and everlasting life for the 3 


redeemed.” That is the doctrine to-day of 
the Congregational Church, and that is the 
doctrine that I oppose. That is the doc- 
trine that I defy and deny. 

But I must hasten on. 
to us after all the discussion that has been, 
and we are told that this religion is finally 
to conquer this world. This is the same 
religion that failed to successfully meet the 
hordes of Mohammed. Mohammed wrested 
from the disciples of the Cross the fairest 
part of Europe. It was known that he was 
an imposter. 
the people of Mecca said so, and they knew 
that Christ was not because the people of 
Jerusalem said he was. This imposter 
wrested from the disciples of Christ the 
fairest part of Europe, and that fact sowed 
the seeds of distrust and infidelity in the 


minds of the Christian world. And the 


next was an effort to rescue from the in- 
fidels the empty sepulchre of Christ.. That 
commenced in the eleventh century and 
ended in 1291. Europe was almost depopu- 
lated. For every man owed a debt, the debt 
was discharged if he put a cross upon his 
breast and joined the Crusades. No mat- 
ter what crime he had committeed the doors 
of the prison were open for him to join 
the Crusades. And what was the result? 
They believed that God would give them 
victory over the infidel, and they carried 
in front of the first Crusade a goat and a 
goose, believing that both those animals 
had been blessed by the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost. And I may say that those 
same animals are in the lead to-day in the 
orthodox world. [Laughter and applause.] 
Until 1291 they endeavored to get that 
sepulchre, until finally the hosts of Christ 
were driven back baffled, beaten, and de- 
moralized—a poor, miserable religious rab- 
ble. They were driven back, and that fact 
sowed the seeds of distrust in Christendom. 
You know at that time the world believed 
in trial by battl—that God would take the 
side of right—and there has been a trial 
by battle between the Cross and Mo- 
hammed, and Mohammed has been victor- 
ious. [Applause.] 

Well, what was the next? You know 
when Christianity came into power it de- 
stroyed every statute it could lay its igno- 
rant hands upon. It defaced and obliter- 
ated every painting; it destroyed every 


They knew he was because 


Pre. ros 


Now this comes 


Bees ym 


phy d, and burned every li- 
ry } could reach with its torch. 
le Ages fell upon the human race. But by 
ccident, by chance, by oversight, a few 
le manuscripts escaped the fury of re- 
igious zeal; a few statutes had been buried, 
nd the result was, that these manuscripts 
became the seed, the fruit of which is our 


_ civilization of to-day. 
forms of beauty were 
_ that had protected them, and now the civ- 


dreamed of 


[Applause.] A few 
dug from the earth 


ilized world is filled with art, with painting, 


and with statuary, in spite of the rage 


of the early church. 

What is the next blow that this church 
received? The discovery of America. That 
is the next. The Holy Ghost who inspired 
a man to write the Bible, did not know of 
the existence of this Continent, never 
it; the result was that 
His Bible never spoke of it. He did not 


dream that the earth is round. He believed 


it was flat, although He made it Himself 
[applause and laughter], and at that time 
Heaven was just up there beyond the 
clouds. There was where the gods lived, 
there was where the angels were, and it 
was against that Heaven that Jacob’s lad- 
der was that the angels. ascended and de- 
scended. It was to that Heaven that Christ 
ascended after His resurrection. It was 
up there where the New Jerusalem was, 


with its streets of gold, and under this 


; earth was perdition; there was where the 
devils lived; there was where a pit was 


dug for all unbelievers, and for men who 
had brains [laughter and applause], and I 
say that for this reason: That just in pro- 
portion that you have brains, just in that 
proportion your chances for eternal joy are 
lessened according to this religion. And 
just in proportion that you lack brains, 
your chances in proportion are increased. 
[Applause.] They believe, under there 
that they discovered America. They found 
that the earth is round. It was circum- 
navigated by Magellan. In 1519 that brave 
man set sail. The church told him: “The 
earth is flat, my friend; don’t go off.” 
[Laughter.] “You will go off the edge.” 
[Laughter.] Magellan said: “I have seen 
the shadow of the earth upon the moon, 
and I have more confidence in the shadow 
even than I have in the church.” [Ap- 
plause.] The ship went round. The earth 
was circttmnavigated. Science passed its 
hand above it and beneath it, and where 
was the Heaven, and where was the Hell? 
Vanished forever! And they dwell now 


royed the ‘manu- 
Latin; it destroyed | 


: only in the religion of superstititon, 
the poetry, all the phil- 


the result was the night of the Mid- | 


ae a 


new Jerusalem crumbled, and the towers 
and domes fell and became simple space— 
space sown with an infinite number of 
stars; not with new Jerusalems, but with 
constellations. é 

Then man began to grow great, and with 
that you know came astronomy. Now just 
see what they did in that. In 1473 Coper- 
nicus was born. In 1543 his great work. 
In 1616 the system of Copernicus was con- 
demned by the Pope, by the infallible Cath- 
olic Church [applause], and the church is 
about as near right upon that subject as 
upon any other. [Laughter.] The system 
of Copernicus was denounced. And how 
long do you suppose the church fought 
that? Let me tell you. It was revoked by 
Pius VII, in the year of grace 1821. For 
205 years after the death of Copernicus the 
church insisted that that system was false, 
and that the old idea was true. Astronomy 
is the first help that we ever received from 
Heaven. [Applause and laughter.] Then 
came Kepler in 1609, and you may almost 
date the birth of science from the night that 
Kepler discovered his first law. That was 
the dawn of the day of intelligence—his 
first law, that the planets do not move in 
circles; his second law, that they described 
equal spaces in equal times; his third law, 
that there was a direct relation between 
weight and velocity. That man gave us a 
key to Heaven. That man opened its in- 
finite book, and we now read it, and he did 
more good than all the theologians that 
ever lived. [Applause.] I have not time 
to speak of the others—of Galileo, of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and of hundreds of others 
that I could mention. 

The next thing that gave this church a 
blow was statistics. Away went special 
Providence. We found by taking statistics 
that we could tell the average length of 
human life; that this human life did not 
depend upon infinite caprice; that it de- 
pended upon conditions, circumstances, 
laws and facts, and that those conditions, 
circumstances and facts were ever active. 
And now you will see the man who de- 
pends entirely upon special Providence gets 
his life insured. [Laughter and applause.] 
He has more confidence even in one of 
these companies than he has in the whole 
Trinity. [Laughter and appiause.] We 
found by statistics that there were just so 
many crimes on an average committed; just 


Cr 
fe 


s@ many crimes of one kind and so many 
of another; just so many suicides, so many 
- deaths by drowning; just so many accidents 
on an average; just so many men marrying 
women, for instance, older than themselves ; 
just so many murders of a particular kind; 
just the same number of accidents; and I 
say tonight statistics utterly demolish the 
idea of special Providence. [Applause.] 
Only the other day a gentleman was tell- 
ing me of a case of special Providence. He 
knew it. He had been the subject of it. 
Yes, sir! [Laughter.] A few years ago 
he was about to go on a ship when he was 
detained, he didn’t go, and the ship was lost 
and all on board. Yes! I said, “Do you 
think the fellows that were drowned be- 
lieved in special Providence?” [Laughter 
and applause.] Think of the infinite ego- 
tism of such a doctrine. Here is a man that 
fails to go upon a ship with 500 passengers, 
and they go down to the bottom of the 
sea—fathers, mothers, children and loving 
husbands and wives waiting upon the shores 
of expectation. Here is one poor little 
wretch that didn’t happen to go! ([Laugh- 
ter.} And he thinks that God, the Infinite 
Being, interfered in his poor little withered 
behalf and let the rest all go. [Laughter 
- and applause.] That is special Providence! 

You know we have a custom every year 
of issuing a proclamation of thanksgiving. 
We say to God, “Although You have af- 
flicted all the other countries, although You 
have sent war, and desolation, and famine 
on everybody else, we have been such good 
children that You have been kind to us, 
and we hope You will keep on.” [Laugh- 
ter.] It don’t make a bit of difference 
whether we have good times or not—not a 
bit; the thanksgiving is always exactly the 
same. [Laughter.] I remember a few 
years ago a Governor of Iowa got out a 
proclamation of that kind. He went on to 
tell how thankful the people were, how 
prosperous the State had been; and there 
was a young fellow in that State who got 
out another proclamation saying: Fearing 
that the Lord might be misled by official 
correspondence [applause and laughter], he 
went on to say that the Governor’s procla- 
mation was entirely false; that the State 
was not prosperous; that the crops had 
been an almost entire failure; that nearly 
every farm in the State was mortgaged: 
that if the Lord did not believe him, all 
he asked was: He would send some angel 
in whom He had confidence to look the 
matter over for Himself. [Applause and 
laughter. ] 

Of course, I have not time to recount 
the enemies of the church. Every fact is 
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an enemy of s stition. Every fact isa 
heretic. Every demonstration is an infidel. 
Everything that ever happened testified — 
against the supernatural. I have only — 
spoken of a few of the blows that shat- — 
tered the shield and shivered the lance of — 
superstition. Here is another one—the doc- 
trine of Charles Darwin. [Applause.] This — 
century will be called Darwin’s century, one 
of the greatest men who ever touched this 
globe. [Applause.] He has explained 
more of the phenomena of life than all 
of the religious teachers. [Applause.] 
Write the name of Charles Darwin there 
(on the one hand) and the name of every 
theologian that ever lived there (on the 
other hand), and from that name has come 
more light to the world than from all those, — 
[Applause.] His doctrine of evolution, his — 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest, his 
doctrine of the origin of species, has re- 
moved in every thinking mind the last 
vestige of orthodox Christianity. He has 
not only stated, but he has demonstrated, 
that the inspired writer knew nothing of 
this world, nothing of the origin of man, 
nothing of geology, nothing of astronomy, 
nothing of nature; that the Bible is a book 
written by.ignorance—by the instigation of 
fear! [Applause.] Think of the man who 
replied to him. Only a few years ago there 
was no parson too ignorant to successfully 
answer Charles Darwin; and the more ig- 
norant he was the more cheerfully he 
undertook the task. [Applause and laugh- 
ter.] He was held up to the ridicule, the 
scorn, and the contempt of the Christian 
world, and yet when he died England was 
proud to put his dust with that of her 
noblest and her grandest. [Applause.] 
Charles Darwin conquered the intellectual 
world, and the doctrine of evolution is now 
an accepted fact. [Applause.] His light 
has broken in on some of the early clergy 
[laughter], and the greatest man who today 
occupies the pulpit is a believer in the evo- 
lution theory of Charles Darwin—and that 
is Henry Ward Beecher [applause]—a man 
of more brains than the entire clergy of 
that entire church put together. [Applause 
and laughter.] And yet we are told in this 
little creed that orthodox religion is about 
to conquer the world, [Laughter.] It will 
be driven to the wilds of Africa. Tt must 
go to some savage country; it has lost its 
hold upon civilization, and T tell you it. is 
unfortunate to have a religion; it is un- 
fortunate to have a religion that cannot be 
accepted by the intellect of a nation. Tt is 
unfortunate to have a religion against which 
every good and noble heart protests. Let 
us have a good one or none. O! my pity 
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When they are caught in one way 
_a different meaning to the words 
y the world was not made in seven 
They say “good whiles” [laughter] 
5 aA And in this same confession here 
‘ait! 


ith and creeds they believe the Lord’s 
is holy—every seventh day. Suppose 


_ day 
you lived near the North Pope where the 


ay is three months long. 
n which day will you keep? 
r.] Suppose you could get to the North 


[Laughter.] 


Pole, you could prevent Sunday from ever 


overtaking you. [Laughter.] You could 


walk around the other way faster than the - 


world could revolve. [Laughter.] How 
would you keep Sunday then? Suppose we 
ever invent anything that can go 1,000 miles 
an hour? We can just chase Sunday clear 
around the globe. [Applause and laugh- 


-ter.] Is there anything that can be more 
‘perfectly absurd than that a space of time 


can be holy! You might as well talk about 
[Laughter.] These pious 
evasions I heard the other night of an old 
man. He was not very well educated, you 
know, and he got into the notion that he 


must have reading of the Bible and have 


family worship; and there was a bad boy 
in the family—a pretty smart boy—and they 


- were reading the Bible by course, and in 


the fifteenth of Corinthians is this passage: 


“Behold, brethren, I show you a mystery, 


we shall not all die, but we shall be 
changed.” And this boy rubbed out the 
“o in the “changed.” [Laughter.] So 
next night the old man got on his specs and 
got down his Bible and said: “Behold 
brethren, I show you a mystery, we shall 
not all die, but we shall be hanged.” The 
old lady said, “Father, I don’t think it 
reads that way.” He says, “Who is read- 
ing this?” [Laughter and applause.] “Yes, 
mother, it says be hanged, and, more than 
that, I see the sense of it. 
besetting sin of the human heart, and if 
there is anything calculated to take the 
pride out of a man it is hanging.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I keep going back to this book; I keep 
going back to the miracles, to the prophe- 
cies, to the fables, and people ask me if 
T take away the Bible, what are we going 
to do? How can we get along without the 
revelation that no one understands ? 
{Laughter.] What are we going to do if 
we have no Bible to quarrel about?) What 
are we to do without Hell? What are we 
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Romans had not. Which had the greater 
and the grander government? Let us be 
honest? Which of those nations produced 
the greatest poets, the greatest soldiers, the 
greatest orators, the greatest statesmen, the 
greatest sculptors? Rome had no Bible. 
God cared nothing for the Roman Empire. 
He let the men come up by chance. His 
time was taken up by the Jewish people. 
[Laughter.] And yet Rome conquered the 
world, and even conquered God’s chosen 
people. The people that had the Bible were 
defeated by the people who had not. How 
was it possible for Lucretius to get along 
without the Bible? How did the great and 
glorious of that empire? And what shall 
we say of Greece? No Bible. Compare 
Athens with Jerusalem. From Athens 
comes the beauty and intellectual grace of 
the world. Compare the mythology of 
Greece with the mythology of Judea. One 
covering the earth with beauty, and the 
other filling Heaven with hatred and in- 
justice. [Applause.] The Hindoos had no 
Bible; they had been forsaken by the 
Creator, and yet they became the greatest 
metaphysicians of the world. Egypt had 
no Bible. Compare even Egypt with Judea. 
What are we to do without the Bible? 


What became of the Jews who had no 
Bible; their temple was destroyed and their 
city was taken; and, as I said before, they 
| never found real prosperity until their God 
deserted them. Do without the Bible? 
Now I come again to the New Testament. 
There are a few things in there, I give you 
my word, I cannot believe. [Laughter.] I 
cannot—I cannot believe in the miraculous 
origin of Jesus Christ. I believe he was 
the son of Joseph and Mary; that Josepk 
and Mary had been duly and legally mar- 
ried; that he was the legitimate offspring 
of that marriage [applause], and nobody 
ever believed the contrary until he had been 
dead 150 years. [Applause.] Neither 
Matthew, Mark or Luke ever dreamed that 
he was of divine origin. He did not say 
to either Matthew, Mark or Luke, or to 
any one in their hearing that He was the 
Son of God, or that he was miraculously 
conceived. He did not say it. The angel 
Gabriel, who, they say, brought the news, 
never wrote a word upon the subject. His 
mother never wrote a word upon the sub- 
ject. His father never wrote a word upon 
the subject. We are lacking in the matter 


Um! 
[Laughter.] The Jews had a Bible; the 


of witnesses. [Laughter.] 1 would not 
believe it now! I cannot believe it then. 
I would not believe people I know, much 
less would I believe people I don’t know. 
[Laughter.] I say that at that time Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke believed that he was 
the son of Joseph and Mary. And why? 
They say he descended from the blood of 
David, and in order to show that he was of 


the blood of David they gave the geneology 


of Joseph. And if Joseph was not his 
father, why not give the geneology of 
Pontius Pilate or Herod. [Laughter and 
applause.] Could they, by giving the 
geneology of Joseph, show that he was of 
the blood of David if Joseph was in no 
way related to David; and yet that is the 
position into which the Christian world is 
now driven. It says the son of Joseph, and 
then interpolated the words “as was sup- 
posed.” [Laughter.] Why, then, do they 
give a supposed geneology. It will not do. 
And that is a thing that cannot in any way, 
by any human testimony, be established; 
and if it is important for us to know that 
He was the Son of God, I say then that it 
devolves upon God to give us evidence. Let 
Him write it across the face of the heaven, 
in every language of mankind. If it is 
necessary for us to believe it, let it grow 
on every leaf next year. No man should 
be damned for not believing unless the 
evidence is overwhelming. [Applause.] 
And he ought not to be made to depend 
upon say-so. He-should have it directly for 
himself. A man says God told him so and 
so, and he tells me, and I haven’t any one’s 
word but that fellow’s. He may have been 
deceived. If God has a message for me He 
ought to tell it to me, and not somebody 
that has been dead 4,000 or 5,000 years, and 
in another language; God may have changed 
His mind on many things; He has on 
slavery at least, and polygamy; and yet 
His church now wants to go out here and 
destroy polygamy in Utah with a sword. 
Why don’t they send missionaries there 
with copies of the Old Testament? [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] By reading the lives 
of Abraham, and Isaac, and Lot, and a 
few other fellows that ought to have been 
in the penitentiary, they can soften their 
hearts. [Laughter.] 

Now, there is another miracle I do not 
believe. I want to speak about it as we 
would about any ordinary transaction in 
the world. In the first place, I do not be- 
lieve that any miracle was ever performed, 
and if there was, you can’t prove it. Why? 
Because it is altogether more reasonable 
that the people lied about it than that it 
happened. And why? Because according 
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to human experience we know that peopie 
will not always tell the truth, and we never 
saw a miracle, and we have got to be gov- — 
erned by our experience, and if we go by 

our experience, it is in favor that the 
thing never happened; that the man is mis- — 
taken. Now, I want you to remember it. 
Here is a man that comes into Jerusalam, — 
and the first thing he does he cures the 
blind. He lets the light of day visit the — 
darkness of blindness. The eyes | 
opened and the whole world is again pic- — 
tured upon the brain. Another man is — 
clothed with leprosy. He touches him, and 
the disease falls from him, and he stands © 
pure, and clean,.and whole. Another man 
is deformed, wrinkled, bent. He touches 
him and throws upon him again the gar- 
ment of youth. A man is in his grave, 
and He says, “Come forth!” and he again 
walks in life, feeling his heart throb and 
beat, and his blood going joyously through 
his veins. They say that happened. I don’t 
know. There is one wonderful thing about 
the dead people that were raised—we don’t — 
hear of them any more. [Laughter.] What 
became of them? Why, if there was a man 
in this town that had been raised from the 
dead, I would go to see him tonight. 
[Laughter.] I would say, “Where were 
you when you got the notice to come back? 
What kind of opening there for a young 
man? How did you like it?” [Laughter. | 
But nobody ever paid the slightest atten- © 
tion to them there. They didn’t even ex- 
cite interest when they died the second 
time. Nobody said, “Why, that man isn’t 
afraid. He has been there.” [Laughter.] 
Not a word. They pass away quietly. You 
see I don’t believe it. There is something 
wrong somewhere about that business. 
[Laughter.] And then there is another 
trouble in my mind. Now, you know I 
may suffer eternal punishment for all this. 
[Laughter.] 


Here is a man that does all these things, 
and thereupon they crucify Him. Now, 
then, let us be honest. Suppose a man 
came in to Chicago and he should meet a 
funeral procession, and he should say, 
“Who is dead?” and they should say, “The 
son of a widow; her only support,” and he 
should say to the procession, “Halt!” And 
to the undertaker, “Take out that coffin, 
unscrew that lid.” “Young man, I say 
unto thee, arise!” And the latter should 
step from the coffin and in one moment 
after hold his mother in his arms. Sup- 
pose he should go to your cemetery and 
should find some woman holding a little 
child in each hand, while the tears fell upon 
a new-made grave, and he should say to 


are 


“My husband,” and he should 


ad,” and the husband should rise and 
moment after have his lips upon his 
_ wife’s, and the little children with their 
_ arms around his neck. Suppose that it is 
so. Do you think that the people of Chi- 
cago would kill him? 


_ Let me tell you tonight if there shall ever 
_ appear upon this earth the master, the mon- 
arch of death, all human knees will touch 
the earth; he will not be crucified, he will 
- not be touched. All the living who fear 
death; all the living who have lost a loved 
‘one will stand and cling to him. And yet 
we are told that this worker of miracles, 
_ this worker of wonders, this man who could 
clothe the dead in the throbbing flesh of 
life, was crucified by the Jewish people. 
_ [Applause.] It was never dreamed that he 
oe miracle until 100 years after he was 
ead. 
There is another miracle I do not believe, 
I cannot believe it, and that is the resurrec- 
tion. And why? If it was the fact, if the 
dead got out of the grave, why did He not 
show himself to his enemies? Why did He 
not again visit Pontius Pilate? Why did 
He not call upon Caiaphas, the high priest? 
Why did He not make another triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem? Why did He not 
again enter the temple and dispute with the 
doctors? Why didn’t He say to the multi- 
tude: “Here are the wounds in My feet, 
and in My hands, and in My side. I am 
the one you endeavored to kill, but Death 
is My slave.” Why didn’t He? Simply 
because the thing never happened. [Ap- 
plause.] I cannot believe it. But recollect, 
it makes no difference with its teachings. 
They are exactly as good whether He 
wrought miracles or not. Twice two are 
four; that needs no miracle. Twice two 
are five—a miracle would not help that. 
Christ’s teachings are worth their effect 
upon the human race. It makes no differ- 
ence about miracle or about wonder, but 
you must remember in that day every one 
believed in miracles. Nobody had any 
standing as a teacher, a philosopher, a Gov- 
ernor, or a King, about whom there was 
not something miraculous, The earth was 
then covered with the sons and daughters 
of the gods and goddesses. That was be- 
lieved in Greece, in Rome, in Egypt, in 
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lies buried here?” and she | 
ay into thee, oh grave, give up 


Hindostan; everybody, nearly, believed in 
such things. ar 

Then there is another miracle that I can 
not believe in, and that is the ascension— 
the bodily ascension of Jesus Christ. Where 
was He going? Since the telescope has 
been pointed at the stars, where was He 
going? The new Jerusalem is not there. 
The abode of the gods is not there. Where 
was He going? Which way did He go? 
That depends upon the time of day that He 
left. [Laughter.] If He left in the night 
He went exactly the opposite way from 
what He would in the day. [Laughter.] 
Who saw this miracle? They say the dis- 
ciples. Let us see what they say about it. 
Matthew did not think it was worth men- 
tioning. He doesn’t speak of it at all. On 
the contrary he says that the last words of 
Christ were: “Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” That is 
what he says. Mark, he saw it. “So, then, 
after the Lord had spoken unto them He 
was received up into Heaven and sat on 
the right hand of God.” That is all he has 
to say about the most wonderful thing that 
ever blessed human vision—about a miracle 
great enough to have stuffed credulity to 
bursting; and yet we have one poor, little 
meagre verse. So, then, after He had quit 
speaking, He was caught up and sat on the 
right hand of God. How does he know He 
was on the right hand? [Laughter.] Did 
he see Him after He had sat down? 
[Laughter.] Luke says: “And it came to 
pass while He blessed them He was parted 
from them and was carried up into Heav- 
en.” But John does not mention it. He 
gives as His last words this address to 
Peter: “Follow thou Me.” Of course He 
did not say that as He ascended. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] In the Acts we have an- 
other account. A conversation is given not 
spoken of in any of the others, and we find 
there two men clad in white apparel, who 
said:, “Men of Galilee, why stand ye here 
gazing up into Heaven? This same Jesus 
that was taken up into Heaven shall so 
come in like manner as ye have seen Him 
go up into Heaven.” Matthew didn’t see 
that; Mark forgot it; Luke didn’t think 
it was worth mentioning, and John didn’t 
believe it [laughter], and yet upon that evi- 
dence we are led to believe that the most 
miraculous of all miracles actually occurred. 
I cannot believe it. 

I may be mistaken; but the church is 
now trying to parry, and when they com 
to the little miracles of the New Testament 
all they say is: “Christ didn’t cast sx‘ 
devils; these men had fits.” [Lanchter.] 
He cured fits. Then I read in another place 
about the fits talking. Christ held a dia- 


logue with the fits and the fits told him his 
name [laughter], and the fits at that time 
were in a crazy man. [Laughter.] And 
the fits made a contract that they would go 
out of the man provided they would be 
permitted to go into swine. [Laughter.] 
How can fits that attack a man take up a 
residence in swine? [Laughter.] The 
church must not give up the devil. He is 
thd right bower. [Laughter.] No devil, 
no Hell; [laughter] no Hell, no preach; 
[laughter] no fire, no insurance. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] I read another miracle 
—that this devil took Christ and put him 
on the pinnacle of a temple. Was that fits, 
too? [Laughter.] Why is not the theolog- 
ical world honest? Why do they not come 
up and admit what they know the book 
means? They have not the courage. 

Now, their next doctrine is the absolute 
necessity of belief. That depends upon 
this: Can a man believe as he wants to? 
Can you? Can anybody? Does belief de- 
pend at all upon the evidence? I think it 
does somewhat in some cases. [Laughter.] 
How is it that when a jury is sworn to try 
a case, hearing all the evidence, hearing 
both sides, hearing the charge of the judge, 
hearing the law, and upon their oaths, are 
equally divided, six for the plaintiff and 
six for the defendant? It is because evi- 
dence does not have the same effect upon 
all people. Why? Our brains are not 
alike—not the same shape; we have not 
the same intelligence or the same experi- 
ence, the same sense. And yet I am held 
accountable for my belief. I must believe 
in the Trinity—three times one is one, once 
one is three [laughter]—and my soul is to 
be eternally damned for failing to guess an 
arithmetical conundrum. And that is the 
poison part of Christianity—that salvation 
depends upon belief—that is the poison 
part, and until that dogma is discarded re- 
ligion will be nothing but superstition. No 
man can control his belief. If I hear cer- 
tain evidence I will believe a certain thing. 
If I fail to hear it I may never believe it. 
If it is adapted to my mind I may accept it; 
if. it is not, I reject it. And what am I to 
go by? My brain. That is the only light 
I have from Nature, and if there be a God, 
it is the only torch that this God has given 
me by which to find my way through the 
darkness and the night called life. [Ap- 
plause.} I do not depend upon hearsay 
for that. I do not have to take the word of 
any other man nor get upon my knees be- 
fore a book. Here, in the temple of the 
mind, I go and consult the God, that is to 
say, my reason, and the oracle speaks to 
me, and I obey the oracle. What should I 
obey? Another man’s oracle? Shall I take 
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another man’s word and not what he © 
thinks, but what God said to him? _ = 
I would not know a god if I should see — 


one, 


[Laughter.] I have said before, and — 


I say again, the brain thinks in spite ot me, © 
and I am not responsible for my thought. — 


No more can I control the beating of my — 
| heart, the.expansion and contraction of my 
lungs for a moment; no more can I stop 


the blood that flows through the rivers of 
the veins. And yet I am held responsible 
for my belief. Then why does not the God 
give me the evidence? They say He has. 
In what? In an inspired book. But I do 
not understand it as they do, Must I be 
false to my understanding? They say: 
“When you come to die you will be sorry 
you did not.” Will I be sorry when I come 
to die that I did not live a hypocrite? Will 
I be sorry I did not say I was a Christian 
when I was not? Will the fact that I was 
honest put a thorn in the pillow of death? 
[Applause.] God cannot forgive me for 
that. They say when he was in Jerusalem, 
He forgave His murderers. Now He won’t 
forgive an honest man for differing with 
Him on the subject of the Trinity. [Laugh- 
ter.] They say that God says to me, “For- 
give your enemies.” I say, “All right, I 
do;” but he says, “I will damn mine.” God 
should be consistent. If He wants me to 
forgive my enemies, He should forgive His. 
I am asked to forgive enemies who can 
hurt me. God is only asked to forgive ene- 
mies who cannot hurt Him. He certainly 
ought to be as generous as he asks us to 
be. And I want no God to forgive me un- 
less I do forgive others. All I ask, if that 
be true, is that this God should live accord- 
ing to His own doctrine. If I am to for- 
give my enemies I ask Him to forgive His. 
That is justice that is right. 
these millions today who say: “We are to 
be saved by belief, by faith; but what are 
we to believe?” 

In St. Louis last Sunday I read an inter- 
view with a Christian minister—one who 
is now holding a revival, They call him 
the boy preacher—a name that he has borne 
for fifty years. [Laughter.] The question 
was whether in these revivals, when they 
were trying to rescue souls from eternal 
torture, they would allow colored people to 
occupy seats with white people [laughter], 
and that revivalist, preaching the unsearch- 
able richness of Christ, said he would not 
allow the colored people to sit with white 
people; they must go to the back of the 
church. The same people go and sit right 
next to them in Heaven [laughter], swap 
harps with them [laughter], and yet this 
man, believing as he says he does, that if 
he did not believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 


Here are. 


rith white men, although those white 


er might be totally depraved, and if they 
1ad justice done them, according to his doc- 
trine, would be eternally damned—and yet 


he has the impudence to put on airs, al- 
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though he ought to be eternally damned, 
nd go and sit by the colored man. His 


doctrine of religion, the color line, has not 


my respect. [Applause.] I believe in the 
religion of humanity, and it is far better to 
love our fellow-men than to love God, be- 
cause we can help them, and we cannot 
help Him. [Laughter and applause.] You 
had better do what you can than to be al- 
ways pretending to do what you cannot. 
[Applause.] 

Now I come to the last part of the Bible 
—this creed—and that is, eternal punish- 
ment; and I have concluded; and I have 
said I will never deliver a lecture that I do 
not give the full benefit of its name. That 
part of the Congregational creed would 
disgrace the lowest savage that crouches 
and crawls in the jungles of Africa. The 
man who now, in the nineteenth century 
preaches the doctrine of eternal punish- 


- ment, the doctrine of eternal hell, has lived 


in vain. Think of that doctrine! The eter- 
nity of punishment! Why, I find in that 
same creed that Christ is finally going to 
triumph in this world and establish His 
kingdom; but if their doctrine is true, He 
will never triumph in the other world. He 
will have billions in hell forever. In this 
world we never will be perfectly civilized 
as long as a gallows casts its shadow upon 
the earth. As long as there is a peniten- 
tiary, behind the walls of which a human 
being is immured, we are not a civilized 
people. We will never be perfectly civilized 
until we do away with crime and criminals, 
And yet, according to this Christian -relig- 
ion God is to have an eternal penitentiary ; 
He is to be an everlasting jailor, an ever- 
lasting turnkey, a warden of an infinite 
dungeon, and He is going to keep prison- 
ers there not for the purpose of reforming 
them—because they are never going to get 
any better, only getting worse [laughter] 
—just for the purpose of punishing them. 
And what for? For something they did in 
this world; born in ignorance, educated it 
may be in poverty, and yet responsible 
through the countless ages of eternity. No 
man can think of a greater horror; no man 
ean think of a greater absurdity. For the 


growth of that doctrine ignorance was 
| and fear was rain. [Applause.] That doc 
trine came from the fanged mouths of wild — 
beasts, and yet it is the “glad tidings of 
great joy.” E 


Jens like an open book—he is there. 
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[Laughter.] nities 
“God so loved the world” he is going tu 

damn most everybody, and, if this Christian — 

religion be true, some of the greatest, and 


grandest, and best who ever lived upon this _ 


earth, are suffering its torments tonight. 
It don’t appear to make much difference, 
however, with this church, They go right 
on enjoying themselves as well as ever. 
[Laughter.] If their doctrine is true, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, one of the wisest and best 
of men, who did so much to give us here a 
free government, is suffering the tyranny 
of God tonight, while he endeavored to 
establish freedom among men. If the 


churches were honest, their preachers would | z 
tell their hearers, “Benjamin Franklin is in 
hell, and we warn any and all the youth not — 


to imitate Benjamin Franklin. Thomas 


Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of — im 


Independence, with its self-evident truths, 
has been damned these many years.” That 
is what all the ministers ought to have the 
courage to say. Talk as you believe. Stand 
by your creed or change it. I want to im- 
press it upon your mind, because the thing 
I wish to do in this world is to put out the 
fires of hell. I want to keep at it just as 
long as there is one little coal red [laugh- 
ter] in the bottomless pit. As long as the 
ashes are warm [laughter] I shall denounce 
this infamous doctrine. I want you to know 
that the men who founded this great and 
glorious Government are there. The most 
of the men who fought in the Revolution- 
ary War and wrested from the clutch of 
Great Britain this continent have been re- 
warded by the eternal wrath of God. The 
old Revolutionary soldiers are in hell by 
the thousands. [Laughter.] Let the 
preachers have the courage to say so. The 
men who fought in 1812, and gave to the 
United States the freedom of the seas, 
nearly all of them have been damned since 
1815—all that were killed. The greatest of 
heroes, they are there. The greatest of 
poets, the greatest scientists, the men who 
have made the world beautiful and grand, 
they are all, I tell you, among the damned, 
if this creed is true. Humboldt, who shed 
light, and who added to the intellectual 
wealth of mankind; Goethe, and Schiller, 
and Lessing, who almost created the Ger- 
man language—all gone! All suffering 
the wrath of God tonight [laughter], and 
every time an angel thinks of one of those 
men he gives his harp an extra twang. 
[Laughter.] La Place, who read the Pe, 
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ert Burns, the poet of human love—he is 
there because he wrote the “Prayer of Holy 
Willie’; because he fastened upon the 
cross the Presbyterian creed, and made it 
a lingering crucifixion. And yet that man 
added to the tenderness of human heart. 
Dickens, who put a shield of pity before 
the flesh of childhood—God is getting even 
with him. [Laughter.] Our own Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, although he had a thou- 
sand opportunities to hear Methodist cler- 
gymen [laughter], scorned the means of 
grace [laughter], and the Holy Ghost is 
delighted that he is in hell tonight. 

Longfellow refined hundreds and thou- 
sands of homes, but he did not believe in 
the miraculous origin of the Savior. No, 
sir; he doubted the report of Gabriel. 
[Laughter.] He loved his fellow-men; he 
did what he could to free the slaves; he 
did what he could to make mankind happy; 
but God was just waiting for him. [Laugh- 
ter.] He had His Constable right there. 
[Laughter.] Thomas Paine [applause], 
the author of the “Rights of Man,” offer- 
ing his life in both hemispheres for the 
freedom of the human race, and one of 
the founders of the Republic—it has often 
-seemed to me that if we could get God’s 
attention long enough to point Him to the 
American flag, He would let him out. 
[Laughter and applause.] Compte, the au- 
thor of the “Positive Philosophy,” who 
loved his fellow-men to that degree that 
he made of humanity a God, who wrote his 
great work in poverty, with his face cov- 
ered with tears—they are getting their re- 
venge on him now. Voltaire, who abol- 
ished torture in France; who did more for 
human liberty than any other man, living 
or dead [applause]; who was the assassin 
of superstition, and whose dagger still rusts 
in the heart of Catholicism [applause]—all 
the priests who have been translated have 
their happiness increased by looking at 
Voltaire. Glorious country where the prin- 
cipal occupation is watching the miseries of 
the lost. Geordani, Bruno, Benedict, Spi- 
noza, Diderot, the encyclopedist, who en- 
deavored to get all knowledge in a small 
compass that he could put the peasant on 
an equality with the prince intellectually, 
the man who wished to sow all over the 
world the seeds of knowledge; who loved 
to labor for mankind. While the priests 
wanted to burn, he did all he could to put 
out the fire—he has been lost long, long ago 
[Laughter.]| His cry for water has be- 
come so common that his voice is now rec- 
ognized through all the realms of hell, and 
they say to one another, “That is Diderot.” 
David Hume, the philosopher, he is there 
with the rest. Beethoven, the Shakespeare 


the master of ed 


of music, he has been lost, and Wagner, — 


and who has mad 
the air of this world rich forever, he is 
there, and they have better music in hell 


'than in Heaven. [Applause and laughter.] 


Shelley, whose soul, like his own Skylark, 
was a winged joy—he has been damned for 
many, many years; and Shakespeare, the 
greatest of the human race [applause], who 
has done more to elevate mankind than all 
the priests who ever lived and died [ap- 
pause]—he is there, and all the founders 
of inquisitions, the builders of dungeons, 
the makers of chains, the inventors of in- 
struments of torture, tearers, and burners, 
and branders of human flesh, stealers of 
babes and sellers of husbands, and wives, 
and children, the drawers of the swords 
of persecution, and they who keep the hori- 
zon lurid with the fagot’s flame for a thou- 
sand years—they are in Heaven tonight. 
[Applause.] Well, I wish Heaven joy of 
such company. 

And ‘that is the doctrine with which we 
are polluting the souls of children. That 
is the doctrine that puts a fiend by: their 
dying bed and a prophesy of Hell over 
every cradle. That is “glad tidings of great 
joy.” Only a little while ago, when the 
great flood came upon the Ohio, sent by 
Him who is ruling in the world and paying 
particular attention to the affairs of nations, 
just in the gray of the morning they saw a. 
house floating down, and on its top a hu- 
man being; and a few men went out to 
the rescue in a little boat, and they found 
there a mother, a woman, and they wanted 
to rescue her, and she said: “No, I am 
going to stay where I am. I have three 
dead babes in this house.” Think of a love 
so limitless, stronger and deeper than de- 
spair and death, and yet the Christian re- 
ligion says that if that woman did not hap- 
pen to believe in their creed, God would 
send that mother’s soul to eternal fire. If 
there is another world, and if in Heaven 
they wear hats, when such a woman climbs 
up the opposite bank of the Jordan, Christ 
should lift His to her. ; 

That-is the trouble I had with this Chris- 
tian religion, its infinite heartlessness; and 
I cannot tell them too often that during 
our last war Christians who knew that if 
they were shot they would go right to 
Heaven, went and hired wicked men to 
take their places [laughter], perfectly will- 
ing the men should go to hell, provided they 
could stay at home. You see they are not 
honest in it; they do not believe it, or, as 
the people say, “they don’t sense it”; they 
have not religion enough to conceive what 
it is they believe and what a terrific false- 
hood they assert. And I beg of every one 


heaven in the next, 
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ver give another dollar to 
in which that lie is preached. 
use.] Never give another cent to 


opie 
_ send a missionary with his mouth stuffed 
with that falsehood to a foreign land. Why, 


they say, the heathen will go to Heaven 
ny way if you let them alone; what is the 
use of sending them to hell by enlightening 


them. Let them alone. The idea of going 


and telling a man a thing that if he does 


not believe he will be damned,: when the 
chances are ten to one that he won’t believe 


it. Don’t tell him, and as quick as he gets 
to the other world and finds it necessary to 
believe, he will say “yes.” Give him a 
chance. 

My objection to the Christian religion is 
that it destroys human love, and tells you 
and me that the love of your dear ones is 
not necessary in this world to make a 
No matter about your 
wife, your children, your brother, your sis- 
ter—no matter about all the affections of 
the human heart—when you get there you 
will be along with the angels. I don’t know 
whether the angels would like me. I would 
rather stand by the folks who have loved 
me and whom I know; and I can conceive 
of no heaven without the love of this 
earth. [Applause.] That is the trouble 
with the Christian religion; leave your 
father, leave your mother, leave your wife, 
leave your children, leave everything and 
follow Jesus Christ. I will not. [Applause.] 
I will stay with the folks. [Laughter.] I 
will not sacrifice on the altar of a selfish 
fear all the grandest and noblest promptings 
of my heart. You do away with human 
love, and what are we without it? What 
would we ba in another world, and what 
would we be here without it? Can any one 
conceive of music without human love? 
Human love builds every home—human 
love is the author of all the beauty in this 
world. Love paints every picture, and 
chisels every statue ; love, I tell you, builds 
every fireside. What would Heaven be 
without love? And yet that is what we 
are promised—a Heaven with your wife 
lost, your mother lost, some of your chil- 
dren gone. And you expect to be made 
happy by falling in with some angel. 
[Laughter.] Such a religion is demoraliz- 
ing; and how are you to get there? On 
the efforts of another. You are to be a per- 
petually heavenly pauper, and you will have 
to admit through all eternity that you never 
would have got there if you hadn’t got 
frightened. “I am here,” you will say, va 
have these wings, I have this musical in- 
strument, because I was scared.” {Laugh- 
ter.] What a glorious world; and then 


ht, I beg, I implore, I | 


think of it! No reformation in the next 

world—not the slightest. If you die in Ar- 
kansas that is the end of you. At the end 
you will be told that being born in Arkan- — 


sas you had a fair chance. Think of tell- 


ing a boy in the next world, who lived and 
died in Delaware, that he had a fair show! 


Can anything be more infamous? All on. 
an equality—the rich and the poor, those 
with parents loving them, those with every 
opportunity for education, on an equality 
with the poor, the abject, and the ignorant 
—and this little ray called life, this little 
moment with a shadow and a tear, this lit- 
tle space between your mother’s arms and 
the grave, that balances an entire eternity. 
And God can do nothing for you when you 
get there. A little Methodist preacher can 
do no more for the soul here than its 
Creator can when you get there. The soul 
goes to Heaven, where there is nothing but 
good society; no bad examples; and they 
are all there, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
and yet they can do nothing for that poor 
unfortunate except to damn him. Is there 
any sense in that? Why should this be a 
period of probation? It says in the Bible, 
I believe, “Now is the accepted time.’ 
When does that mean? That means when- 
ever the passage is pronounced. Now is 
the accepted time. It will be the same to- 
morrow, won't it? And just as appropriate 
then as today, and if appropriate at any 
time, appropriate through all eternity. 
What I say is this: There is no world— 
there can be no world—in which every hu- 
man being will not have an opportunity of 
doing right. [Applause.] That is my ob- 
jection to this Christian religion, and if 
the love of earth is not the love of Heaven, 
if those who love us here are to be separ- 
ated there, then I want eternal sleep. Give 
me a good cold grave rather than the fur- 
nace of Jehovah’s wrath. Gabriel, don’t 
blow! [Laughter.] Let me alone! [Laugh- 
ter.| If, when the grave bursts, I am not 
to meet faces that have been my sunshine 
in this life let me sleep on, Rather than 
that the doctrine of endless punishment 
should be tried, I would like to see the fab- 
ric of our civilization crumble and fall to 
unmeaning chaos and to formless dust, 
where oblivion broods and where even 
memory forgets. I would rather a Samson 
of some unprisoned force, released by 
chance, should so wreck and strain the 
mighty world that man in stress and strain 
of want and fear should shudderingly crawl 
back to savage and barbaric night. I would 
rather that every planet would in its orbit 
wheel a barren star rather than that the 
Christian religion should be true. [Ap- 
plause.] 


I think it is better to love your children 

than to love God, a thousand times better, 
because you can help them, and I am in- 
clined to think that God can get along with- 
out you. [Laughter.] I believe in the re- 
ligion of the family. I believe that the 
roof-tree is sacred from the smallest fibre 
held in the soft moist clasp of the earth to 
the little blossomy on the topmost bough 
that gives its fragrance to the happy air. 
[Applause.] The family where virtue dwells 
with love is like a lily with a heart of fire— 
the fairest flower in all this world. And 
I tell you God cannot afford to damn a 
man in the next world who has made a 
happy family in this. God cannot afford to 
cast over the battlements of Heaven the 
man who has built a happy home here. God 
cannot afford to be unpitying to a human 
heart capable of pity. God cannot clothe 
with fire the man who has clothed the 
naked here; and God cannot send to eter- 
nal pain a man who has done something 
towards improving the condition of his fel- 
low-man. [Applause.] If he can, I had 
rather go to Hell than to Heaven and keep 
the company of such a God. 

They tell me the next terrible thing I 

-do is to take away the hope of immortality. 

I do not, I could not. Immortality was 
first dreamed of by human love, and yet 
the church is going to take human love 
out of immortality, We love it; therefore 
we wish to love. A loved one dies, and 
we wish to meet again, and from the af- 
fection of the human heart grew the great 
oak of the hope of immortality. [Ap- 
plause.] And around that oak has climbed 
the poisonous vine, superstition. Theolog- 
ians, pretenders, soothsayers, parsons, 
priests, popes, bishops, have taken all that 
hope, and they have had the impudence to 
stand by the grave and prophesy a future 
of pain. They have erected their tollgates 
on the highway to the other world, and 
have collected money from the poor people 
on the way, and they have collected it from 
their fear. The church did not give us the 
idea of immortality; the Bible did not 
give us the idea of immortality. Let me 
tell you now the Old Testament tells you 
how you lost immortality; it does not say 
another word about another world from 
the first mistake in Genesis to the last curse 
in Malachi. [Laughter and applause.] There 
is not in the Old Testament one burial 
service. 

No man in the Old Testament stands by 
the bed and says, “I will meet them again” 
-not one word. From the top of Sinai 
came no hope of another world. And when 
we get to the New Testament, what do we 
find there? “Have thy heart counted worthy 
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tion of the dead. And, in another place: 


to obtain that world and the resurrection — 
of the dead.” As though some would be — 
counted unworthy to obtain the resurrec- 


“Seek for honor, glory, immortality.” If 
you have got it, why seek for it? And in 
another place: “God, who alone hath im- 
mortality,’ and yet they tell us that we 
get our idea of immortality from the Bible. 
I deny it. If Christ was in fact God, why 
didn’t he plainly say there was another life? 
why didn’t tell us something about it? Why 
didn’t he turn the tear-stained hope of im- 
mortality into the glad knowledge of an- 
other life? 

Why did he go dumbly to his death, and 
leave the world in darkness and in doubt? 
Why? Because he was a man and didn’t 
know. [Applause.] I would not destroy 
the smallest star of human hope, but I deny. 
that we got our idea of immortality from 
the Bible. It existed long before Moses ex- 
isted. We find it symbolized through all 
Egypt, through all India. Wherever man -— 
has lived, his religion has made another 
world in which to meet the lost. [Applause.] 

It is not born of the Bible. The idea of 
immortality, like the great sea, has ebbed 
and flowed in the human heart, beating with 
it countless waves against the rocks and 
sands of fate and time. It was not born 
of the Bible. It was born of the human 
heart, and it will continue to ebb and flow 
beneath the mists and clouds of doubt and 
darkness as long as love kisses the lips 
of death. [Applause.] We do not know. 
We do not prophesy a life of pain. We 
leave the dead with Nature, the mother 
of us all, under a seven-hued bow of hope. 
Under the seven-hued arch let the dead 
sleep. “Ah, but you take the consolation of 
religion.” What consolation has religion 
for the widow of the unbeliever, the widow 
of a good, brave, kind man who lies dead? 
What can the orthodox ministers: say to 
relieve the bursting heart of that woman? 
What can the orthodox minister say to re- 
lieve the aching hearts of the little or- 
phans as they kneel by the grave of that 
father, if that father didn’t happen to be 
an orthodox Christian? What consolation 
have they? I find that when a Christian 
loses a friend the tears spring from his 
eyes as quickly as from the eyes of others. 
Their tears are as bitter as ours. Why? 
The echo of the promises spoken eighteen 
hundred years ago is so low, and the sound 
of the clods upon the coffin so loud, the 
promises are so far away, and the dead are 
so near. That is the reason. And they 
find no consolation there. I say honestly 
we do not know; we cannot say. We can- 
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| mot say whether death is a wall or a door . 


Pier 


g or end of a day; the spread- 
ons to soar or the folding for- 
ings; whether it is the rising or 
g of a sun, or an endless life that 
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e settin 


_ do not know; we cannot say. 

__ There is an old fable of Orpheus and 
_Eurydice: Eurydice had been captured and 
_ taken to the infernal regions, and Orpheus 
went after her, taking with him his harp 
and playing as he went; and when he came 

to the inferal regions he began to play, and 

Sysiphus sat down upon the stone that he 

had been heaving up the side of the moun- 
J tain so many years, and which continually 
rolled back upon him; Ixion paused upon 
his wheel of fire; Tantalus ceased in his 
vain efforts for water; the daughters of the 
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brings rapture and love to every one—we 
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Danaide left_off trying to fill their seives. 
with water; Pluto smiled, and for the first 
time in the history of Hell the cheeks of | 
the Furies were wet with tears, monsters 


| relented and they said, “Eurydice may go 


with you, but you must not look back.” 
So he again threaded the caverns, playing 
as he went, and as he again reached the 
light he failed to hear the footsteps of 
Eurydice, and he looked back and in a 
moment she was gone. This old fable gives 
to us the idea of the perpetual effort to res- 
cue truth from the clutches of monsters. 
Some time Orpheus will not look back. 
Some day Eurydice will reach the blessed 
light, and at some time there will fade from 
the memory of men the superstition of re- 
ligion. [Great applause.] 
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Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: For thousands 
of years men have been asking the ques- 
tions: “How shall we civilize the world? 
How shall we protect life, liberty, property 
and reputations? How shall we do away 
with crime and poverty? How clothe, and 
feed, and educate, and civilize mankind?” 
These are the questions that are asked by 

thoughtful men and thoughtful women. 
‘The question with them is not, “What will 
we do in some other world?” Time enough 
to ask that when we get there. The busi- 
ness we will attend to now is, how are we 
to civilize the world? What priest shall I 
ask? What sacred volume shall I search? 
What oracle can I consult? At what shrine 
must I bow to find out what is to be done? 
Each church has a different answer; each 
has a different recipe for the salvation of 
the people, but not while they are in this 
world. All that is to be done in this 
world is to get ready for the next. 

In the first place I am met by the theo- 
logical world. Have I the right to inquire? 
They say, “Certainly; it is your duty to 
inquire.” Each church has a recipe for 
the salvation of this world, but not while 
you are in this world—afterward. They 
treat time as a kind of pier—a kind of dock 
running out into the great ocean of eter- 
nity; and they treat us all as though we 
were waiting there, sitting on our trunks, 
for the Gospel Ship. 


I want to know what to do here. Have 
I the right to inquire? Yes. If I have 
the right to inquire, then I have the right 
to investigate. If 1 have the right to in- 
vestigate, I have the right to accept. If I 
have the right to accept, I have the right 
to reject? That which does not con- 
form with my reason, with my standard of 
truth, with my standard of common sense. 
Millions of men have been endeavoring to 
govern this world by means of the super- 
natural. Thousands and thousands of 
churches exjst, thousands of cathedrals 
and temples have been built, millions of 
men have been engaged to preach this 
Gospel; and what has been the result in 
this world? Will one church have any 
sympathy with another? Does the religion 
of one country have any respect for that of 
another? Or does not each religion claim to 
be the only one? And does not the priest 
of every religion, with infinite impudence, 
consign the disciples of all others to eter- 
nal fire? 

Why is it the churches have failed to 
civilize this world? Why is it that the 
Christian countries are not better than 
any other countries? Why is it that 
Christian men are no better than any other 
men? Why is it that ministers as a class 
are no better than doctors, or lawyers, or 
merchants, of mechanics, or locomotive 
engineers, and a locomotive engineer is a 
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thousand times more useful. Give me a 
good engineer and a bad preacher to go 
through this world with rather than a bad 
engineer and a good preacher; and there is 
this curious fact about the believers in the 
supernatural: The priests of one church 
have no confidence in the miracles and 
wonders told by the priests of the other 
churches. Maybe they know each other. 
A Christian missionary will tell the Hin- 
doo of the miracles of the Bible; the 
Hindoo smiles. The Hindoo tells _ the 
Christian missionary of the miracles of his 
sacred books; and the missionary looks 
upon him with pity and contempt. No 
priest takes the word of another. 

I heard once a little story that illustrates 
this point: A gentleman in a little party 
was telling a most wonderful occurrence, 
and when he had finished everybody said: 
“Is it possible? Why, did you ever hear 
anything like that?” All united in a kind 
of wondering chorus except one man. He 
said nothing. He was perfectly still and 
unmoved; and one who had been greatly 
astonished by the story said to him: “Did 
you hear that story?” “Yes.” “Well, you 
don’t appear to be excited.” “Well, no,” 
he said; “I am a liar myself.” 

There is another trouble with the super- 


natural. It has no honesty; it is con- 
sumed, by egotism; it does not think—it 
knows; consequently it has no patience 


with the honest doubted. And how has the 
church treated the honest doubter? He 
has been answered by force, by authority, 
by Popes, by Cardinals and Bishops, and 
Councils, and, above all, by mobs. In that 
way the honest doubter has been answered. 
There is this difference between the min- 
ister, the church, the clergy, and the men 
who believe in this world. I might as well 
state the question—l may go further than 
you. The real question is this: Are we ta 
be governed by a Supernatural Being, or 
are we to govern ourselves? That is the 
question. Is God the source of power; or 
does all authority spring, in governing, 
from the consent of the governed? That 
is the question. In other words, is the uni- 
verse a monarchy, a despotism, or a democ- 
racy? I take the democratic side, not in a 
political sense. The question is, whether 
this world should be governed by God or by 
man; and when I say “God” I mean the 
Being that these gentlemen have treated 
ere eerroned upon the ignorance of man- 
ind. 

Now let us admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the Bible is true. Let us admit, 
for the sake of argument, that God once 
governed this world—not that He did, but 
let us admit it, and I intend to speak of no 
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god but our God, because we all insist that © q . 


of all the gods ours is the best, and, if He 
is not good, we need not trouble ourselves 


about the others. Let them take care of 
themselves, a 

Now, the first question is, whether this 
world shall be governed by God or man. 
Admitting that the Being spoken of in the 
Bible is God, He governed this world once. 
There was a Theocracy at the start, That 
was the first government of the world. 
Now, how do you judge of a man? The 
best test of a man is, how does he use 
power? That is the supreme test of man- 
hood. How does he treat those within his 
control? The greater the man, the grander 
the man, the more careful he is in the use 
of power—the tenderer he is, the nearer 
just, the greater, the more merciful, the 
grander, the more charitable. Tell me how 
a man treats his wife or his children, his 
poor debtors, his servants, and I will tell 
you what manner of a man he be. That, I 
say, is the supreme test, and we know to- 
night how a good and great man treats his 
inferiors. We know that. And a man en- 
deavoring to raise his fellow-men higher 
in the scale of civilization—what will that 
man appeal to? Will he appeal to the low- 
est or to the highest that is in man? Let 
us be honest. Will he appeal to preju- 
diced prejudice—the fortress, the armor, 
the sword and shield of ignorance? Will 
he appeal to credulity—the ring in the nose 
by which priests lead stupidity? Will he 
appeal to the cowardly man? Will he play 
upon his fears—fear, the capital stock of 
imposture, the lever and fulcrum of hypoc- 
risy? Will he appeal to the selfishness 
and all the slimy serpents that crawl in the 
den of savagery? Or will he appeal to 
reason, the torch of the mind? Will ‘he 
appeal to justice? Will he appeal to charity, 
which is justice in blossom? Will he 
appeal to liberty and love? These are the 
questions. What will he do? What did 
our God do? Let us see. The first thing 
we know of Him is in the Garden of Eden. 
How did He endeavor to made His chil- 
dren great, and strong, and good, and free? 
Did He say anything to Adam and Eve 
about the sacred relation of marriage? Did 
He say anything to them about loving chil- 
dren? Did He say anything to them about 
learning anything under Heaven? Did He 
say one word about intellectual liberty? 
Did He say one word about reason or about 
justice? Did He make the slightest effort 
to improve them? All that He did in the 
world was to give them one poor, little, 
miserable, barren command, “Thou shalt 
not eat of a certain fruit.” That’s all that 
amounted to anything: and, when they 
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this great God take them in the 
; He simply put apes them a 
en they were expel! 
, woman: 
_sorrow. In sorrow shalt thou bring 
rth children. Thy husband shall rule 
er thee.” d made every mother a 
‘iminal, and placed a perpetual penalty of 
ain upon human love. Our God made 


os - wives slaves—slaves of their husbands, Our 


God corrupted the marriage relation and 
paralyized the firesides of this world. That 
is what our God did. And what did He say 
to poor Adam? “Cursed be the ground for 
thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life; thorns and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt 
eat the herb of the field, and in the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” Did He 
say one word calculated td make him a 
better man? Did He put in the horizon of 

~the future one star of hope. Let us be 
honest, and see what this God did, and we 
will judge of Him simply by ordinary 
common sense. 

After a while Cain murdered his brother, 
and he was detected by this God. And 
what did this God say to him? Did He say 
one word of the crime of shedding human 
blood? Not a word. Did He say one 
word calculated to excite in the breast of 
Cain the slightest real sorrow for his 
deed? Not the slightest. Did He tell him 
anything about where Abel was? Nothing. 
Did He endeavor to make him a bet- 
ter man? Not a bit. What had He 
ever taught him before on that subject? 
Nothing. And so Cain went out to the 

- other sons and daughters of Adam, ac- 
cording to the Bible, and they multiplied 
and increased until they covered the earth. 


God gave them no code of laws. God 
never built them a school-house. God 
never sent a teacher. God never said a 
word to them about a future state. God 


never held up before their gaze that daz- 
zling reward of Heaven; never spoke about 
the lurid gulfs of Hell; kept Divine pun- 
ishment a perfect secret, and, without hav- 
ing given them the slightest opportunity, 
simply drowned the world. Splendid ad- 
ministration! Cleveland will do better 
than that. And, after the waters had gone 
away, then He gave them some command- 
ments. I suppose that He saw by that 
time that they needed guidance. 
And here are the commandments: 


1. You may eat all kinds of birds, beasts 
and fishes. 

2. You must not eat blood; if you do, 
I will kill you. 
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love and endeavor to reform | 


ed He said | 
“I will greatly multiply | 


Oy 


3. Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed, __ 
Nothing more. No good advice; not a 
word about government; not a word about 
the rights of man, or woman, or children; _ 
not a word about any law of natiure; not a 
word about any science—nothing, not even 
arithmetic, abt 

Nothing. And so He let them go on, 

and in a little while they came to the same 
old state, and began building the Tower of 
Babel; and He went there and confounded, 
as they said, their languages. Never 
said a word to them; never told them how 
foolish it was to try and reach Heaven that 
way. And the next we find Him talking to 
Abraham, and with Abraham He makes a 
contract. And how did He do it? “TI will 
bless them that bless thee, and curse them 
that curse thee.” Fine contract for a God. 
And thereupon He made certain promises 
to Abraham—promised to give him the 
whole world, all the nations round about, 
and that his seed should be as the sands of 
the sea. Never kept one of His promises— 
not one. He made the same promises to 
Isaac, and broke every one. Then He 
made them all over to Jacob, and broke 
every one; made them again to Moses, 
and broke them all, Never said a word 
about anybody behaving themselves—not 
a word. Finally, these people whom He 
had taken under His special care became 
slaves in the land of Egypt. How ashamed 
God must have been! Finally He made up 
His mind to rescue them from that servi- 
tude, and He sent Moses and Aaron. He 
never said a word to Moses or Aaron that 
Pharaoh was wrong. He never said a 
word to them about how the women felt 
when their male children were taken and 
destroyed. He simply sent Moses before 
Pharaoh with a cane in his hand that he 
could turn into a serpent; and, when Pha- 
raoh called in magicians and they did the 
same, Pharaoh laughed. And then they 
made frogs; and Pharaoh sent for his ma- 
gicians, and they did the same, and Pha- 
raoh still laughed. And this God had 
infinite power, but Pharaoh defeated Him 
at every point! 

It puts me in mind of the story that great 
Fenian told when the great excitement was 
about Ireland. An Irishman was telling 
about the condition of Ireland. He said: 

“We have got in Ireland now over 300,000 
soldiers, all equipped. Every man of them 
has got a musket and ammunition. They 
are ready to march at a minute’s notice.” 
“But,” said the other man, “why don’t they 
march?” “Why,” said the other man, “the 
police won’t let them.” How admirable! 
Imagine the infinite God endeavoring to 
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liberate the Hebrews, and prevented by a 
King, who would not let the children of 
Israel go until He had done some little 
miracles with sticks! Think of it! “But,” 
said Christians, “you must wait a_ little 
— if you wish to find the foundation of 
aw. 

Christians now assert that from Sinai 
came to this world all knowledge of right 
and wrong, and that from its flaming top 
we received the first ideas of law and 
justice. Let us look at those Ten Com- 
mandments. Which of those Ten Com- 
mandments were new, and which of those 
Ten Commandments were old? “Thou shalt 
not kill.” That was as old as life. Murder 
has been a crime, also, because men object 
to being murdered. If you read the same 
Bible you will find that Moses, seeing an 
Israelite and an Egyptian contending to- 
gether, smote the Egyptian and hid his 
body in the sand. After he had committed 
that crime Moses fled from the land, Why? 
Simply because there was a law against 
murder. That is all. “Honor thy father 
and thy mother.” That is as old as birth. 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” That 
is as old as sex. “Thou shalt not steal.” 
That is as old as work, and as old as 
property. “Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbor.” That is as old 
as the earth. Never was there a nation, 
never was there a tribe on the earth that 
did not have substantially those command- 
ments. What, then, were new? First, 
“Thou shalt worship no other God; thou 
shalt have no other God.” Why? “Because 
I am a jealous God.” Second. “Thou 
shalt not make any graven image.” Third, 
“Thou shalt not take my name in vain.” 
Fourth, “Thou shalt not work on the Sab- 
bath day.” What use were these command- 
ments? None—not the slightest. How 
much better it would have been if God 
from Sinai, instead of the commandments, 
had said: “Thou shalt not enslave thy 
fellow-man; no human being is entitled to 
the results of another’s labor.” Suppose 
He had said: “Thou shalt not persecute 
for opinion’s sake: thought and speech 
must be forever free.” Suppose he had said, 
instead of “Thou shalt not work on the 
Sabbath day,” “A man shall have but one 
wife; a woman shall have but one hus- 
band; husbands shall love their wives; 
wives shall love their husbands and their 
children with all their hearts and as them- 
selves’—how much better it would have 
been for this world. 

Long before Moses was born the Egyp- 
tians taught one God; but afterwards, I 
believe, in their weakness, they degener- 
ated into a belief in the Trinity. They 
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taught the divine origin of the soul, and 


taught judgment after death. They taught. 


as a reward for belief in their doctrine — 
eternal joy, and as a punishment for non- — 
belief eternal pain. Egypt, as a matter of 


fact, was far better governed than Pales- 


tine. The laws of Egypt were better than 
the laws of God. In Egypt woman was 
equal with man. Long before Moses was 
born there were Queens upon the Egyptian 
throne. Long before Moses was born they 
had a written code of laws, and their laws 
were administered by courts and judges. 
They had rules of evidence. They under- 
stood the philosophy of damages. Long 
before Moses was born they had asylums 
for the insane and hospitals for the sick. 
Long before God appeared on Sinai there 
were schools in Egypt, and the highest office 
next to the throne was opened to the suc- 
cessful scholar. The Egyptian married but - 
one wife. His wife was called the lady of 
the house. Women were not secluded; 
and, above all and over all, the people of 
Egypt were not divided into castes, and 
were infinitely better governed than God 
ever thought of. I am speaking of the 
God of this Bible. If Moses had remem- 
bered more of what he saw in Egypt his 
government would have been far better than 
it was. Long before these commandments 
were given Zoroaster taught the Hindoos 
that there was one infinite and supreme 
God. They had a code of laws, and their 
laws were administered by judges in their 
courts. By those laws, at the death of a 
father, the unmarried daughter received 
twice as much of his property as his son. 
Compare those laws with the laws of 
Moses. 

So, too, the Romans had their code of 
laws. The Romans were the greatest law- 
yers the world produced. The Romans 
had a code of civil laws, and. that code to- 
day is the foundation of all law in the 
civilized world. The Romans built temples 
to Truth, to Faith, to Valor, to Concord, to 
Modesty, to Charity, and to Chastity. And 
so with the Grecians. And yet you will 
find Christian ministers today contending 
that all ideas of law, of justice, and of 
right came from Sinai, from the Ten Com- 
mandments, from the Mosaic laws. No law; 
yer who understands his profession will 
claim that is so. No lawyer who has stu- 
died- the history of law will claim it. No 
man who knows history itself will claim it. 
Noman will claim it but an ignorant zealot, 

Let us go another step—let us compare 
the ideas of this God with the ideas of un- 
inspired men. I am making this long p' ef. 
ace because I want to get it out of y ur 
minds that the Bible is inspired, 


. let us go along a little and see 
is God’s opinion of liberty. Nothing 
is of more value in this world today than 
liberty, liberty of body and liberty of mind. 


_ Without liberty, the universe would be as | 


a dungeon into which human beings are 


_ flung like poor and miserable convicts. In- 


tellectual liberty is the air of the soul, the 
sunshine of the mind. Without it we should 
be in darkness. Now, Jehovah commanded 
the Jewish people to take captives the 
strangers and sojourners amongst them, 
and ordered that they and their children 
should be bondsmen and bondswomen for- 
ever. 


Now let us compare Jehovah to Epictetus 
—a man to whom no revelation was ever 
made—a man to whom this God did not 
appear. Let us listen to him: “Remember 
your servants are to be treated as your own 
brothers—children of the same God.” On 
‘the subject of liberty is not Epictetus a 
better authority than Jehovah, who told 
the Jews to make bondsmen and bonds- 
women of the heathen round about? And 
He said they were to make them their 
bondsmen and bondswomen forever. Why? 
Because they were heathen. Why? Be- 
cause they were not children of the Jews. 
He was the God of the Jews and not of 
the rest of mankind. So He said to His 
chosen people: “Pillage upon the enemy 
and destroy the people of other gods. Buy 
the heathen round about.” Yet Cicero, a 
poor pagan lawyer, said this—and he had 
not even read the Old Testament—had not 
even had the advantage of being enlight- 
ened by the prophets: ‘They who say that 

_we should love our fellow-citizens, and not 
foreigners, destroy the universal brother- 
hood of mankind, and with it benevolence 
and justice would perish forever.” Is not 
Cicero greater than Jehovah? The Bible, 
inspired by Jehovah, says: “If a man smite 
his servant with a rod and he die under his 
hand he shall be punished. If he continue 
a day or two and then die, he shall not be 
punished.” Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, 
who had never heard of Jehovah, and never 
read a word of Moses, said this: “No man 
can be the owner of another, and the title 
is bad. Whether the slave became a slave 
by conquest or by purchase, the title is 
bad.” Let us come and see whether Jeho- 
vah has any humanity in Him. Jehovah 
ordered the Jewish General to make war, 
and this was the order “And when the 
Lord thy God shall deliver them before 
thee, thou shalt smite them and utterly 
destroy them; thou shalt make no covenant 
with them, nor show mercy unto them.” 
find yet Epictetus, whom I have already 
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quoted, said: “Treat those in thy power 
as thou wouldst have thy superiors treat 
thee.” 

I am on the side of the pagan. Is it 
possible that a Being of infinite goodness 
said: “I will heap mischief upon them; I 
will send My arrows upon them. They 
shall be burned with hunger; they shall 
be devoured with burning heat and with 
bitter destruction. I will also send the 
teeth of locusts upon them, with the poi- 
sonous serpent of the desert. The sound 
without and the terror within shall destroy 
both the young men and the virgins, the 
sucklings also, and the men with gray 
hairs.” While Seneca, a poor, uninspired 
Roman, said: “A wise man shall not par- 
don any crime that ought to be punished, 
but will accomplish in another way all that 
is sought. He will spare some; he will 
pardon and watch over some because of 
their youth; he will pardon these on ac- 
count of their ignorance. His clemency 
will not fail what is sought by justice, but 
his clemency will fulfill justice.” That was 
said by Seneca. Can we believe that this 
Jehovah said: “Let his children be father- 
less and his wife a widow. Let his children 
be continually vagabonds, and beg. Let 
them seek their bread out of desolate 
places. Let the extortioner catch all that 
he hath, and let the stranger spoil his labor. 
Let not one extend mercy unto them, 
neither let any favor his fatherless chil- 
dren.” Did Jehovah say this? Surely He 
had never heard this line—this plaintive 
music from the Hindoo: “Sweet is the lute 
to those who have not heard the voices of 
their own children.” Let us see the gener- 
osity of Jehovah out of the cloud of dark- 
ness on Mount Sinai. He said to the Jews: 
“Thou shalt have no other God before Me. 
Thou shalt not bow down to any other 
Gods, for the Lord thy God is a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children to the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate Me.” Just 
think of God saying to people: “If you do 
not love Me I will damn you.” Contrast 
this with the words put by the Hindoo poet 
into the mouth of Brahma: “I am the same 
to all mankind. They who honestly wor- 
ship other gods involuntarily worship me. 
I am he that partaketh of all worship. I 
am the reward of worship.” How perfect- 
ly sublime! Let me read it to you again: 
“T am the same to all mankind. They who 
honestly worship other gods involuntarily 
worship me. I am he that partaketh of all 
worship. I am the reward of worship.” 
Compare these passages. The first is a dun- 
geon, which crude hands have digged with 
jealous slime. The other is like the dome of 
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the firmament, inlaid with constellations. Is 
it possible God ever said: “If a prophet 
deceive when he hath spoken a thing, I, 
the Lord, hath deceived that prophet?’ 
Compare that passage with the poet, a 
pagan: “Better remain silent the remain- 
der of life than speak falsely.” Can we 
believe a Being of infinite mercy gave this 
command: “Put every man his sword by 
his side; go from the gate throughout the 
camp, and slay every man his brother, 
every man his companion, and every man 
his neighbor. Consecrate yourselves this 
day. Let every man lay his sword even 
upon his son, upon his brother, that he 
bestow blessing upon Me this day.” Surely 
that was not the outcome of a great, mag- 
nanimous spirit, like that of the Roman 
Emperor, who declared: “I had rather 
keep a single Roman citizen alive than 
slay a thousand enemies.” Compare the 
last command given to the children of 
Israel with the words of Marcus Aurelius: 
“T have formed an ideal of the State, in 
which there is the same law for all, and 
equal rights and equal liberty of speech 
established for all—an Empire where noth- 
ing is honored so much as the freedom of 
the citizens.” I am on the side of the Ro- 
man Emperor. 

What is more beautiful than the old 
story from Sufi? There was a man who 
for seven years did every act of good, every 
kind of charity, and at the end of the seven 
years he mounted the steps to the gate of 
Heaven and knocked. A voice cried, “Who 
is there?” He cried, “Thy servant, O Lord”; 
and the gate was shut. Seven other years 
he did every good work, and again 
mounted the three steps to Heaven and 
knocked. The voice cried, “Who is there?” 
He answered, “Thy slave, O God”; and 
the gates were shut. Seven other years he 
did every good deed, and again mounted 
the steps to Heaven, and the voice said: 
“Who is there?” He replied, “Thyself, O 
God”; and the gates wide open flew. Is 
there anything in our religion sO warm or 
so beautiful as that? Compare that story 
from a pagan with the Presbyterian re- 
ligion. 

Take this story of Endesthora, who was 
a King of Egypt, and started for the place 
where the horizon touched the earth, 
where he was to meet God. With him fol- 
lowed Argune, and Bemis, and Traubation. 
They were taught that, when any man 
started after God in that way, if he had 
been guilty of any crime he would fall by 
the way. Endesthora walked at the head 
and suddenly he missed Argune. He said, 
“He was not always merciful in the hour 
of victory.” A little while after he missed 


Bemis, and said, “He fought not so much a 
for the rights of man as for his own glory.” — 
A little farther on he missed Traubation. — 
I know no reason for — 


He said, “My God, 


his failing to reach the place where the 


horizon touches the earth”; and the god 
Ram appeared to him, and, opening the cur- 


tains of the sky, said to him, “Enter.” 


And Endesthora said: “But where are 
my brethren? Where are Argune, and 
Bemis, and Traubation?”? And the god 
said: “They sinned in their time, and they 
are condemned to suffer below.” Then said 
Endesthora: “I do not wish to enter into 
your heaven without my friends. If they 
are below, then I will join them.” But the 
god said: “They are here before you, I 
simply said this to try your soul.” Endes- 
thora simply turned and said: “But what 
of my dog?” The god said, “Thou knowest 


that, if the shadow of a dog fall upon the 


sacrifice, it is unclean. How, then, can a 
dog enter heaven?” And Endesthora re- 
plies: “I know that, and I know another 
thing; that ingratitude is the blackest of 
crimes, whether it be to man or beast, That 
dog has been my faithful friend. He has 
followed me and I will not desert even 
him.” | And the god said: “Let the dog 
follow.” Compare that with the Bible 
stories, 

Long before the advent of Christ, Aris- 
totle said: “We should conduct ourselves 
toward others as we would have them 
conduct themselves toward us.” Seneca 
said: “Do not to your neighbor what you 
would not have your neighbor do to you.” 
Socrates said: “Act toward others as you 
would have others act toward you. For- 
give your enemies, render good for evil, 
and kiss even the hand that is upraised to 
smite.” Krishnar said: “Cease to do evil; 
aim to do well; love your enemies. It is 
the law of love that virtue is the only 
thing that has strength.’ Poor, miserable 
pagans! Did you ever hear anything like 
this? Is it possible that one of the authors 
of the New Testament was inspired when 
he said that man was not created for wo- 
man, but woman for man? Epictetus said: 
“What is more delightful than to be so 
dear to your wife as to be on her account 
dearer even to yourself?” Compare that 
with St. Paul: “But I would have you 
know that the head of every man is Christ, 
and the head of the woman is the man, 
and the head of Christ is God. Wives, 
sttbmit yourselves unto your husbands as 
unto the Lord.” That was inspiration. 
This was written by a poor, despised 
heathen: “In whatever house the husband 
is contented with the wife and the wife 
with the husband, in that house will for- 
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ot honored, let the curse be pronounced. 


ly worshiped.” 
aid something like that from Sinai, 
qere anything as beautiful as this in the 


s ve Though the space be 

small, it is ample as Earth; though it be a 
_ desert, through it run the rivers of Para- 

dise.” 

Compare these things with the curses 
pronounced in the Old Testament, where 
you read of the heathen being given over 
to butchery and death, and the women and 
babes to destruction; and, after you have 
read them, read the chapters of horrors in 
the New Testament, threatening eternal 
fire and flame; and then read this, the 
greatest thought uttered by the greatest of 
human beings: 


‘The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heaven 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed: 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes; 

*Tis mightiest in the mighty; 

It becomes the throned monarch better than his 
crown. 


Compare that with your doctrine of the 
New Testament! If Jehovah was an infi- 
nite God and knew things from the begin- 
ning, He knew that His Bible would be a 
breastwork behind which tyranny and hy- 
pocrisy would crouch, and knew His Bible 
would be the auction-block on which the 
mother would stand while her babe was 
sold from her, because He knew His Bible 
would be quoted by tyrants; that it would 
“be quoted in defense of robbers called kings 
and by hypocrites called priests. He knew 
that He had taught the Jewish people; He 
knew that He had found them free and left 
them slaves; He knew that He had broken 
every single promise made to them; He 
knew that, while other nations advanced 
in knowledge, in art, in science, His chosen 
people were subjects still. He promised 
them the world; He gave them a desert. 
He promised them liberty, and made them 
slaves. He promised them power; He 
gave them exile, and any one who reads 
the Old Testament is compelled to say that 
nothing could add to their misery. 

Let us be honest. How do you account 
for this religion? This world, where did 
it come from? You hear every minister 
say that man is a religious animal—that 
religion is natural. While man is an igno- 
rant animal man will be a theological ani- 
mal, and no longer. Where did we get 
this religion? The savage knew but little 
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of Nature, but thought that everything be 
happened in reference to him. He thought 


his sins caused earthquakes, and that his 


virtues made the sunshine. ; 
Nothing is so egotistic as ignorance. 
You know, and so do I, that if no human 


being existed, the sun would shine, and © . 


that tempests would now and then devas- 
tate the earth, violets would spread their 
velvet blossoms to the sun, daisies would 
grow, roses would fill the air with per- 
fume and now and then volcanoes would 
illuminate the horizon with their lurid 
glare, the grass would grow, the waters 
would run, and so far as nature is con- 
cerned, everything would be as joyous as 
though the earth were filled with happy 
homes. We know the barbarian savage 
thinks that all this was on his account 
He thinks that there dwelt two very 
powerful deities; that there was a good 
one because he knows good things happen 
to him, and that there was a bad one 
because he knows bad things happen to 
him. Behind the evil influence he puts— 
a divine, and behind a good an intention 
of a God; and then he imagines both these 
beings are in opposition, and, that between 
them, they struggle for the possession of 
his ignorant soul. He also thinks that the 
place where the good deity lives is Heaven, 
and that the place where the other deity 
keeps himself is a place of torture and pun- 
ishment. And about that time other bar- 
barians have chosen to keep the ignorant 
ones in subjection by means of the doctrine 
of fear and punishment. 

There is no reforming power in fear. 
You can scare a man, maybe, so bad that 
he won’t do a thing, but you can’t scare 
him so bad he won’t want to do it. There 
is no reforming power in punishment or 
brute force; but our barbarian rather 
imagined that every being would punish in 
accordance with his power, and his dignity, 
and that God would subject them to torture 
in the same way as those who made Him 
angry. They knew the King would inflict 
torments upon one in his power, and they 
supposed that God would inflict torture 
according to His power. They knew that 
the worst torture was a slow, burning fire; 
added to it the idea of eternity, and Hell 
was produced. That was their idea. All 
meanness, revenge, selfishness, cruelty and 
hatred of which men here are capable burst 
into blossom and bore fruit in that one 
word, Hell. 

In this way a God of infinite wisdom ex- 
perimented with man, keeping him between 
an outstretched abyss beneath and a 
Heaven above; and in time the man came 
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to believe that he could please God by 
having read a few sacred books, could 
count beads, could sprinkle water, eat little 
square pieces of bread, and that he could 
shut his eyes and say words to the clouds; 
but the moment he left this world nothing 
remained except to damn him. He was to 
be kept miserable one day in seven, and he 
could slander and persecute other men all 
the other days in the week. That was the 
chance God gave a man here, but the 
moment he left this world that settled it. 
He would go to eternal pain or else to 
eternal joy. That was the way that the 
supernatural governed this world—through 
fear, through terror, through eternity of 
punishment; and that government, I say 
tonight, has failed. How has it been kept 
alive so long? It was born in ignorance. 
Let me tell you, whoever attacks a creed 
will be confronted with a list of great men 
who have believed in it. Probably their 
belief in that creed was the only weakness 
they had. But he will be asked, “So you 
knew more than all the great men who 
have taught and all the respectable men 
who have believed in that faith?” For the 
church is always going about to get a cer- 
tificate from some Governors, or even per- 
‘haps members of the Legislature, and you 
are told, because So-and-so believed all 
these things, and you have no more talents 
than they, that you should believe the 
same thing. But I contend, as against this 
argument, that you should not take the 
testimony of these men unless you are will- 
ing to take at the same time all their 
beliefs on other subjects. Then, again, they 
tell you that the rich people are all on their 
side, and I say so, too. The churches to- 
day seek the rich, and poverty unwillingly 
seeks them. Light thrown from diamonds 
adorns the repentant here. We are told 
that the rich, the fortunate, and the holders 
of place are Christians now; and yet 
Ministers grow eloquent over the poverty 
of Christ, who was born in a manger, and 
say that the Holy Ghost passed the titled 
ladies of the world and selected the wife of 
a poor mechanic for the mother of God. 
Such is the difference between theory and 
practice. The church condemns the men 
of Jerusalem who held positions and who 
held the pretensions of the Savior in con- 
tempt. They admit that He was so little 
known that they had to bribe a man to 
point Him out to the soldiers. They assert 
that He performed miracles; yet He re- 
mained absolutely unknown, hidden in the 
depths of obscurity. No one knew Him, 
and one of His disciples had to be bribed 
to point Him out. Surely He and His 
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disciples could have met the arguments — 
which were urged against their religion at 
that time. : = 

So long as the church honored philos- — 
ophers she kept her great men in the major- 
ity. How is it now? I say tonight that né 
man of genius in the world is in the ortho- 
dox pulpits so far as I know. Where are 
they? Where are the orthodox great men? 
I challenge the Christian church to produce 
a man like Alexander Humboldt. I chal- 
lenge the world to produce a naturalist like 
Haeckel. I challenge the Christian world 
to produce a man like Darwin. Where in 
the ranks of orthodoxy are historians like 
Draper and Buckle? Where are the natur- 
alists like Tyndall, philosophers like Mills 
and Spencer, and women like George Eliot 
and Harriet Martineau? You may get tired 
of the great-men argument; but the names 
of the great thinkers, the naturalists and 
scientists of our time, cannot be matched 
by the supernatural world. : 

What is the next argument they will 
bring forward? The father and mother 
argument. “You must not disgrace your 
parents.” How did Christ come to leave 
the religion of His mother? That argu-. 
ment proves too much. There is one way 
every man can honor his mother—that is 
finding out more than she knew. There is 
one way a man can honor his father—by 
correcting the old man’s errors. 

Most people imagine that the creed we 
have came from the brain and heart of 
Christ. They have no idea how it was 
made, They think it was all made at one 
time. They don’t understand that it was 
a slow growth. They don’t understand 
that theology is a science made up of mis- 
takes, prejudices and falsehoods. Let me 
tell you a few facts: The Emperor Con- 
stantine who lifted the Christian religion 
into power, murdered his wife and his eld- 
est son the very year that he convened the 
Council of Nice to decide whether Jesus 
Christ was man or God; and that was not 
decided until the year of grace 325. Then 
Theodosius called a council at Constanti- 
nople in 381, and this council decided that 
the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father. 
You see, there was a little doubt on that 
question before this was done. Then an- 
other council was called later to determine 
who the Virgin Mary really was, and it 
was solemnly decided that she was the 
mother of Christ. In 431, and then in 451, 
a council was held in Chalcedon, by the 
Emperor Marcian, and that decided that 
Christ had two natures—a human and a 
divine. In 680 another council was held at 
Constantinople; and in 1273, at Lyons, it 
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was decided that the Holy Ghost proceeded 
not only from the Father but from the Son; 
when you take into consideration the 
_ fact that a belief in the Trinity is absolutely 
essential to salvation, you see how impor- 
tant it was that these doctrines should have 
been established in 1274, when millions of 
people had dropped into Hell in the interim 
solely because they had forgotten that 
- question. At last we know how religions 
are made. We know how miracles are 
manufactured. We know the history of 
relics, and bones, and pieces of the true 
cross. And at last we understand apostolic 
succession. At last we have examined other 
religions, and we find them all the same, 
and we are beginning to suspect that ours 
| is like the rest. I think we understand it. 
I read a little story, a short time ago, 
from the Japanese, that throws light upon 
the question. There was an old priest at 
a monastery. This monastery was built 
‘over the bones of what he called a saint, 
and people came there and were cured of 
many diseases. This priest had an as- 
sistant. After the assistant grew up and 
got quite to understand his business, the old 
priest gave him a little donkey, and told 
him that henceforth he was to take care of 
himself. The young priest started out 
with this little donkey, and asked alms of 
those he met. Few gave to him. Finally 
he got very poor. He could not raise 
money enough to feed the donkey. Finally 
the donkey died; he was about to bury it 
when a thought occurred to him. He buried 
the donkey and sat down on the grave, and 
to the next stranger that passed he said: 
“Will you not give a little money to erect 
_ a shrine over the bones of a sinless one?” 
Thereupon a man gave some money. 
Others followed his example, a shrine was 
raised and in a little while a monastery 
was built over the bones of the sinless one. 
Down in the grave the young priest made 
an orifice, so that persons afflicted with any 
disease could reach down and touch the 
bones of the sinless one. Hundreds were 
this cured, and persons left their crutches 
as testimonials to the miraculous power of 
the bones of the sinless one. Finally the 
priest became so rich that he thought he 
would visit his old master. He went to 
the old monastery with a fine retinue. His 
old master asked him how he became so 
rich and prosperous. He replied: “Old 
age is stupid, but youth has thought.” Later 
on he explained to the old priest how the 
donkey had died, and how he had raised 
a monastery over the bones of the sinless 
one; and again reminded him that old age 
is stupid, but youth has thought. The old 
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priest exclaimed: “Not quite so fast, young — 
man; not quite so fast. Don’t imagine you __ 
worked out anything new. This shrine of - 
mine is built over the bones of the mother 
of your little donkey.” 

_We have now reached a point in the 
history of the world when we know that 
theocracy as a form of government is a 
failure, and we see that theology as a 
foundation of government is an absolute ue 
failure. We can see that theocracy and 
theology created, not liberty, but despot- ss 
ism. We know enough of the history of = 
the churches in this world to know that 
they never can civilize mankind; that they 
are not imbued with the spirit of progress; 
that they are not imbued with the spirit of 
justice and mercy. What I ask you to- 
night is: What has the church done to 
civilize mankind? What has the church 
done for us? How has it added to the ~ 
prosperity of this world? Has it ever pro- — 
duced anything? Nothing. Why, they say, 
it has been charitable. How can a beggar 
be charitable? A beggar produces nothing. 
The church has been an eternal and ever- 
lasting pauper. It is not charitable. It is 
an object of charity, and yet it claims to be 
charitable. The giver is the charitable one. 
Somebody who has made something, some- 
body who has by his labor produced some- 
thing, he alone can be charitable. 

And let me say another thing: The 
Church is always on the wrong side. Let 
us take, first, the Episcopal Church—if you 
call that a church. Let me tell you one 
thing about that church. You know what 
is called the rebellion in England in 1688? 
Do you know what caused it? I will tell 
you. King James was a Catholic, and not- 
withstanding that fact, he issued an edict of 
toleration for the Dissenters and Catholics. 
And what next did he do? He ordered all 
the Bishops to have this edict of toleration 
read in the Episcopal churches. They re- 
fused to do it—most of them. You recollect 
that trial of the seven Bishops? That is 
what it was all about; they would not read 
the edict of toleration. Then what hap- 
pened? A strange thing to say, and it is 
one of the miracles of this world: The 
Dissenters, in whose favor that edict was 
issued, joined hands with the Episcopalians, 
and raised the rebellion against the King; 
because he wanted to give the Dissenters 
liberty, and these Dissenters and the Epis- 
copalians, on account of toleration, drove 
King James into exile. That is the history 
of the first rebellion the Church of Eng- 
land ever raised against the King, simply 
because he issued an edict of toleration and 
the poor, miserable wretches in whose favor 
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the edict was issued joined hands with 
their oppressors. I want to show you how 
much the Church of England has done for 
England. I get it from good authority. 
Let me read it to you to show how little 
influence the Christian Church, the Church 
of England, had with the government of 
that country. Let me tell you that up to 
the reign of George I. there were in that 
country sixty-seven offenses punishable with 
death. There is not a lawyer in this city 
who can think of those offenses and write 
them down in one day. Think of it! Sixty- 
seven offenses punishable with death! 
Now, between the accession of George I. 
and the termination of the reign of George 
II. there were added 156 new crimes pun- 
ishable with death, making in all 223 crimes 
in England punishable with death. There 
is no lawyer in this State who can think 
of that many crimes in a week. Now, dur- 
ing all those years the government was be- 
coming more and more cruel; more and 
more barbarous; and we do not find, and 
we have not found, that the Church of 
England, with its 15,000 or 20,000 ministers, 
with its more than a score of Bishops in 
the House of Lords, has ever raised its 
voice or perfected any organization in favor 
-of a more merciful code, or in condemna- 
tion of the enormous cruelty which the 
laws were continually inflicting. And was 
not Voltaire justified in saying that “The 
English were a people who murdered by 
law?” Now, that is an extract from a 
speech made by John Bright in May, 1883. 
That shows what the Church of England 
did. Two hundred and twenty-three of- 
fenses in England punishable with death, 
and no minister, no Bishop, no church or- 
ganization raising his or its voice against 
the monstrous cruelty. And why? Even 
then it was better than the law of Jehovah. 

And the Protestants were as bad as the 
Catholics. You remember the time of 
Henry IV. in France, when the edict of 
Nantes was issued simply to give the Prot- 
estants the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of their conscience. Just as 
soon as that edict was issued the Protest- 
ants themselves, in the cities where they 
had the power, prevented the Catholics 
from worshiping their God according to 
the dictates of their conscience and it was 
on account of the refusal of those Protest- 
ants to allow the Catholics to worship God 
as they desired that there was a civil war 
lasting for seven years in France. Riche- 
lieu came into authority about the second 


or third year of that war. He made no dif- 


ference between Protestants and Catholics; 
and it was owing to Richelieu that the 
Thirty Years’ War terminated. It was ow- 
ing to Richelieu that the peace of West- 
phalia was made in 1643, although I be- 
lieve he had been dead a year before that 
time; but it was owing to him: and it was 
the first peace ever made between nations 
on a secular basis with everything religious 
left out, and it was the last great religious 
war. 

You may ask me what I want. Well, in 
the first place I want to get theology out 
of government. It has no business there. 
Man gets his authority from man, and is 
responsible only to man. J want to get 
theology out of politics. Our ancestors in 
1776 retired God from politics, because of 
the jealousies among the churches, and 
the result has been splendid for mankind. 
I want to get theology out of education. 
Teach the children what somebody knows, 
not what somebody guesses. I want to get 
theology out of morality, and out of charity. 
Don’t give for God’s sake, but for man’s 
sake. 

In conclusion I want you to know an- 
other thing: that neither Protestants nor 
Catholics are fit to govern this world. They 
are not fit to govern themselves. How 
could you elect a minister of any religion 
President of the United States. Could you 
elect a Bishop of the Catholic church; or 
a Methodist Bishop, or Episcopal minister, 
or one of the Elders? No. And why? 
We are afraid of the ecclesiastic spirit. 


We are afraid to trust the liberties of 
men in the hands of people who acknowl- 
edge that they are bound by a standard 
qieetea from that of the welfare of man- 
ind. 


The history of Italy, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Cuba and Brazil all show that 
slavery existed where Catholicism was a 
power. I would suggest an education that 
would rule theology out of the Government, 
and teach people to rely more on them- 
selves and less on Providence. There are 
two ways of living—the broad way of life 
lived for others, and the narrow theological 
way. It is wise to so live that death can 
be serenely faced, and then, if there is 
another world, the best way to prepare for 
it is to make the best of this; and if there 
be no other world, the best way to live here 
is to so live as to be happy and make every- 
body else happy. : 
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BLASPHEMY 


What Happened When the World Crushed the Infidel. 


To an audience which was only limited 
by the size of the Brooklyn Theatre, Col. 
Ingersoll lectured last evening on his new 
topic, “Blasphemy.” This is the first city 
in which he has delivered this lecture. His 
oration was as follows: 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: There is an old 


story of a missionary trying to convert an 


Indian. The Indian made a little circle in 
the sand and said, “That is what the In- 
dian knows.” Then he made another circle 
a little larger and said, “That is what mis- 
sionary knows, but outside there the In- 
dian knows just as much as missionary.” 
[Laughter.] I am going to talk mostly out- 
side that circle tonight. 

First—What is the origin of the crime 
known as blasphemy? It is the belief in a 
god who is cruel, revengeful, quick tem- 
pered and capricious; a god who punishes 
the innocent for the guilty; a god who lis- 
tens with delight to the shrieks of the tor- 
tured and gazes enraptured on their spurt- 
ing blood. You must hold this belief be- 
fore you can believe in the doctrine of blas- 
phemy. You must believe that this god 
loves ceremonies, that this god knows cer- 
tain men to whom he has told all his will. 
It then follows that, if this god loves cere- 
monies and has certain men to teach his 
will and perform these ceremonies, these 
men must have a place to live in. This 
place was called a temple, and it was sacred. 
[Laughter.] And the pots and pans and 
kettles and all in it were sacred too. No 
one but the priests must touch them. Then 
the god wrote a book in which he told his 
covenants to men, and gave this book to 
priests to interpret. While it was sacrilege 
to touch with the hands the pots and pans 
of the temple, it was blasphemy to doubt 
or question anything in the book. And then 
the right to think was gone, and the right 
to use the brain that God had. given was 
taken away, and religion was intrenched 
behind that citadel called blasphemy. God 
was a kind of juggler. He did not wish 


man to be impudent or curious about how 
he did things. You must sit in audience 
and watch the tricks and ask no questions. 
In front of every fact he has hung the 
impenetrable curtain of blasphemy. Now 
then, all the little reason that poor man 
had is useless. To say anything against 
the priest was blasphemy and to say any- 
thing against God was blasphemy—to ask 
a question was blasphemy. Finally we 
sank to the level of fetichism. We began 
to worship inanimate things. If you will 
read your Bible you will find that the Jews 
had a sacred box. In it were the rod of 
Aaron and a piece of manna and the tables 
of stone. To touch this box was a crime. 
You remember that one time when a care- 
less Jew thought the box was going to tip 
he held it. God killed him. [Laughter.] 
What a warning to baggage smashers of 
the present day. [Great applause.] 

We find that also god concocted a hair 
oil and threatened death to any one who 
imitated it. And we see that he also made 
a certain perfume and it was death to make 
anything that smelt like it. It seems to me 
that is carrying protection too far. [Laugh= 
ter.] It always has been blasphemy to say 
“T do not know whether God exists or not.” 
In all Catholic countries it is blasphemy to 
doubt the Bible, to doubt the sacredness 
of the relics. It always has been blasphemy 
to laugh at a priest, to ask questions, to in- 
vestigate the Trinity. In a world of super- 
stition reason is blasphemy. In a world 
of ignorance facts are blasphemy. In a 
world of cruelty sympathy is a crime, and 
in a world of lies truth is blasphemy. Who 
are the real blasphemers? Webster offers 
the definition; blasphemy is an insult of- 
fered to God by attributing to him a nature 
and qualities differing from his rea] nature 
and qualities and dishonoring him.- A very 
good definition, if you only know what his 
nature and qualities are. [Laughter.] But 
that is not revealed; for, studying him 
through the medium of the Bible, we find 
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He com- 
mands us not to work on the Sabbath day, 
because it is holy. Yet God works himself 
on the Sabbath day. The sun, moon and 
stars swing round in their orbits, and all 
the creation attributed to this God goes on 
as on other days. He says: “Honor thy 
father and mother,” and yet this God, in the 
person of Christ, offered honors, and glory, 
and happiness an hundred fold to any who 
would desert their father and mother for 
him. Thou shalt not kill, yet God killed 
the first-born of Egypt, and he commanded 
Joshua to kill all his enemies, not sparing 
old or young, man, woman or child, even 
an unborn child. “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery,” he says, and yet this God gave 
the wives of defeated enemies to his sol- 
diers of Joshua’s army. Then again he says, 
“Thou shalt not steal.” By this command 
he protected the inanimate property and 
the cattle of one man against the hand of 
another, and yet this God who said, “Thou 
shalt not steal,” established human slavery. 
The products of industry were not to be in- 
terfered with, but the producer might be 
stolen as often as possible. “Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor.” And yet the God who said this said 
also, “I have sent lying spirits unto Ahab.” 
“The only commandment he really kept was, 
“Thou shalt have none other gods but me.” 
Is it blasphemous to describe this God as 
malicious? You know that laughter is a 
good index of the character of a man. You 
like and rejoice with the man whose laugh 
is free and joyous and full of good will. 
You fear and dislike him of the sneering 
laugh. How does God laugh? He says, 
“JT will laugh at their calamity and mock 
at their misfortune,” speaking of some who 
have sinned. Think of the malice and ma- 
‘lignity of that in an infinite God when 
speaking of the sufferings he is going to 
impose upon his children. You know that 
it is said of a Roman emperor that he wrote 
laws very finely, and posted them so high 
on the walls that no one could read them, 
and then he punished the people who dis- 
obeyed the laws. That is the acme of tyr- 
anny: to provide a punishment for breach 
of laws the existence of which was un- 
known. Now we all know that there is a 
sin against the Holy Ghost which will not 
be forgiven in this world nor in the world 
to come. Hundreds of thousands of people 
have been driven to the lunatic asylum by 
the thought that they had committed this 
unpardonable sin. Every educated minister 
knows that that part of the Bible is an in- 
terpolation, but they all preach it. What 
that sin. Is it blasphemy to describe God 
specified. I say, “Oh, but, my good god, tell 


|'me what this sin is.” 


And he answers, 
“Maybe now asking is the crime. Keep 
quiet.” So I keep quiet and go about tor- — 
tured with the fear that I have committed 
that sin. Is it blasphemy to describe God 
as needing assistance from the Legislature? 
{Laughter.] Calling for the aid of a mob 
to enforce his will here. Compare that God 
with a man, even with Henry Bergth. [Ap- 
plause.] See what Mr. Bergh has done to 
awaken pity in our people and call sym- 
pathy to the rescue of suffering animals. 
And yet our god was a torturer of dumb 
brutes. Is it blasphemy to say that our 
god sent the famine and dried the mother’s 
breast from her infant’s withered lips? Is 
it blasphemy to say that he is the author 
of the pestilence; that he ordered some of 
his children to consume others with fire 
and sword? Is it blasphemy to believe 
what we read in the 109th Psalm? If these. 
things are not blasphemy, then there is no 
blasphemy. If there be a God I desire him 
to write in the book of judgment opposite 
my name that I denied these lines for him. 
[Great applause.] Let us take another step; 
let us examine the Presbyterian confession 
of faith. If it be possible to commit blas- 
phemy, then I contend that the Presby- 
terian creed is most blasphemous, for, ac- 
cording to that, God is a cruel, unrelent- 
ing, revengeful, malignant and utterly un- 
reasonable tyrant. I propose now to pay a 
little attention to the creed. First, it con- 
fesses that there is such a thing as a light 
of nature. It is sufficient to make man in- 
excusable but not sufficient for salvation; 
just light enough to lead man to hell. Now 
imagine a man who will put a false light 
on a hilltop to lure a ship to destruction. 
What would we say of that man? What 
can we say of a God who gives this false 
light of nature which, if its lessons are fol- 
lowed, results in hell? That is the Presby- 
terian God. I don’t like him. [Laughter.] 
Now it occurred to God that the light of 
nature was somewhat weak, and he thought 
he’d like another burner. [Great laughter.] 
Therefore he made his book and gave it to 
his servants, the priests, that they right 
give it to men- It was to be accepted not 
on the authority of Moses, or any other 
writer, but because it was the word of God. 
How do you know it’s the word of God? 
You’re not to take the word of Moses, or 
David, or Jeremiah, or Isaiah, or any other 
man, because the authenticity of their work 
has nothing to do with the matter; this 
creed expressly lets them out. [Laughter.] 
How are you to know that it is God’s word? 
Because it is God’s word. Why is it God’s 
word. What proof have we that it is God’s 
word? Because it is God’s word. Now, 
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» I find that. the next thing in this 
onderful confession of faith of the Pres- 
rians is the decree of predestination. 
eads the decree.] I am pleased to as- 


stand this. Laughter.| You have only to 
believe it. [Laughter.] You see that by 
decree of God some men angels are pre- 
destinated to heaven and others to eternal 
hell, and you observe that their number 
is so certain and definite that it can neither 
be changed nor altered. You: are asked 
to believe that billions of years ago this 
God knew the names of all, the men and 
women whom he was going to save. Had 
’em in his book, that being the only thing 
except himself that then existed. He had 
chosen the names by the aid of the secret 
council, The reason they called it secret 
as because they know all about it. [Laugh- 
ter. 


_ In making his choice God was not at all 
bigoted. He did not chose John Smith 
because he foresaw that Smith was to be a 
Presbyterian, and was to possess a loving 
nature, was to be honest and true and 
noble in all his ways, doing good himself 
and encouraging others in the same. Oh, 
no! He was quite as likely to pick Brown 
in spite of the fact that he knew long be- 
fore that Brown would be a wicked wretch. 
You see he was just as apt to send Smith 
to the devil and take Brown to heaven— 
and all for “his glory.’ This God also 
blinds and hardens—ah! he’s a peculiar 
God. If sinners persevere, he will bind 
and harden and give them over at last to 
their own wickedness instead of trying to 
reclaim and save them. Now we come to 
the comforting doctrine of the total de- 
pravity of man, and this leads us to con- 
sider how he came that way. Can any 
person read the first chapters of Genesis 
and believe them unless his logic was 
assassinated in the cradle? We read that 
our first parents were placed in a pleasant 
garden; that they were given the full 
run of the place and only forbidden to 
meddle with the orchard; that they were 
tempted as God knew they were to be 
tempted; that they fell as God knew they 
would fall, and that for this fall which he 
knew would happen before he made them 
he fixed the curse of original sin upon 
them, to be continued to all their children. 
Why didn’t he stop right there? Why 
didn’t he kill Adam and Eve and make 
another pair who didn’t like apples? Then 
when he brought his flood why did he 
rescue eight people if their descendants 
were to be so totally depraved and wicked? 
Why didn’t he have his flood first and then 
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sure you that it is not necessary to under- | 


‘drown the devil, [Laughter.] That would: Se 


have solved the problem, and he could 


then have tried experiments unmolested. 
The Presbyterian confession says this cor- — 

ruption was in all men. It was born with 
them, it lived through their life, and after 
death survived in the children. Well, can’t — 


man help himself? No. Til show you. 
God’s got him. [Laughter.] Listen to 
this. [Reads extracts.] So that a natural 
man is not only dead in sin and unable to 


accomplish salvation, but he is also inca- — 


pable of preparing himself therefor. Abso- 
lutely incapable of taking a trick. [Great 
laughter.]| He is saved, if at all, com- 
pletely by the mercy of God. If that’s the 
case, then why doesn’t he convert us all? 
Oh, he doesn’t. He wishes to send the 
most of us to hell—to show his justice. 
[Laughter and applause.] Elect infants 
dying in infancy are regenerate. So also 
are all persons incapable of unbelief. That 
includes insane persons and idiots, because 
an idiot is incapable of unbelief. 
are the only fellows who’ve got the dead- 
wood on God. [Laughter and applause.] 
Then according to this the man who has 
lived according to the light of nature, do- 
ing the best he knew how to make this 
earth happy, will be damned by God be- 
cause he never heard of his son. Whose 
fault is it that an infinite God does not 
advertise? [Great laughter.] Something 
wrong about that. I am inclined to think 
that the Presbyterian Church is wrong. 
[Applause.] I find here how utterly un- 
pardonable sin is. There is no sin so 
small but it is punished with hell, and 
away you go straight to the deepest burn- 
ing pit unless your heart has been purified 
by this confession of faith—unless this 
snake has crawled in there and made itself 
a nest. Why should we help religion? I 
would like people to ask themselves that 
question. [Loud applause.] An infinite 
God, by practicing a reasonable economy, 
can get along without our assistance. 


Loudly this confession proclaims that sal- 
vation comes from Christ alone. What, 
then, becomes of the savage who, having 
never known the name of Christ, has lived 
according to the light of nature, kind and 
heroic and generous, and possessed of and 
cultivating all the natural virtues? He 
goes to hell. [Laughter.] God, you see, 
love us. [Laughter.] If he had not loved 
us what would he have done? The light 
of nature then shows that God is good and 
therefore to be feared—on account of his 
goodness [laughter] to be served and hon- 
ored without ceasing. And yet this creed 
says that on the last day God will damn 
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anyone who has walked according to this 
light. It’s blasphemy to walk by the light 
of nature. [Laughter.] The next great 
doctrine is on the preservation of the 
saints. Now, there are peculiarities about 
saints. [Laughter.] They are saints with- 
out their own knowledge or free will; they 
may even be down on saints [laughter], 
but it’s no good. God has got a rolling 
hitch on them, and they have to come into 
the kingdom sooner or later. [Laughter.] 
It all depends on whether they have been 
elected or not. God could have made me 
a saint just as easy as not, but he passed 
me by. [Laughter.] Now you know the 
Presbyterians say I trample on holy things. 
They believe in hell and I come and say 
there is no hell. I hurt their hearts, they 
say, and they add that I am going to hell 
myself. [Laughter.] I thank them for 
that, but now let’s see what these tender 
Presbyterians say of other churches. Here 
it is: 

This confession of faith calls the pope of 
Rome antichrist and a son of perdition. 
Now there are forty Roman Catholics to 
one Presbyterian on this earth. Do not the 
Presbyterians rather trample on the things 
that are holy to the Roman Catholics, and 
do they respect their feelings? But the 
Presbyterians have a pope themselves, com- 
posed of the presbyters and preachers. 
This confession attributes to them the keys 
of heaven and hell and the power to forgive 
sins. [Here extracts are read.] Therefore 
these men must be infallible, for God would 
never be so foolish as to intrust fallible men 
with the keys of heaven and hell. I care 
nothing for their keys nor for any world 
these keys would open or lock. I prefer 
the country. [Applause and laughter.] * * 
We are told by this faith that at the last 
day all the men and women and children 
who have ever lived on earth will ap- 
pear in the self same bodies they have had 
when on earth. Everyone who knows any- 
thing knows the constant exchange which 
is going on between the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdom. The millions of atoms which 
compose one of our bodies have all come 
from animals and vegetables, and they in 
their turn drew them from animals and 
vegetables which preceded them. The 
same atoms which are now in our bodies 
have previously been in the bodies of our 
ancestors. The negro from Central Africa 
has many times been mahogany and the 
mahogany has many times been negro. 
[Laughter.] A missionary goes to the can- 
nibal islands and a cannibal eats him and 
dies. The atoms which composed the mis- 
sionary’s body now compose in great part 


the cannibal’s body. [Laughter.] To whom 
will these atoms belong in the morning 
of the resurrection? [Laughter.] * * How 
did the devil, who had always lived in 
heaven among the best society, ever happen 


to become bad? If a man surrounded by 
angels could become bad, why cannot a 
man surrounded by devils become good? 
* * Here is the last Presbyterian joy. At 
the day of judgment the righteous shall be 
caught up to heaven and shall stand at the 
right hand of Christ, and share with him in 
judging the wicked. Then the Presbyter- 
ian husband may have the ineffable pleasure 
of judging his wife and condemning her to 
eternal hell, and the boy will say to his 
mother, echoing the command of God— 
“Depart, thou accursed, into everlasting tor- 
ment!” Here will come a man who has not 
believed in God. He was a soldier who 
took up arms to free the slaves and who 
rotted to death in Andersonville prison 
rather than accept the offer of his captors 
to fight against freedom. He loved his 
wife and his children and his home and his 
native country and all mankind, and did all 
the good he knew. God will say to the 
Presbyterians, “What shall we do to this 
man?” and they will answer, “Throw him 
into hell.” [Laughter.] Last night there 
was a fire in Philadelphia, and at a window 
fifty feet above the ground Mr. King stood 
amid flame and smoke and pressed his chil- 
dren to his breast one after the other, 
kissed them, and threw them to the rescuers 
with a prayer. That was man. At the 
last day God takes his children with a curse 
and hurls them into eternal fire. That’s 
your .God as the Presbyterians describe 
him. Do you believe that God—if there is 
one—will ever damn me for thinking him 
better than he is? If this creed be true 
God is the insane keeper of a mad house. 
We have in this city a clergyman who con- 
tends that this creed gives a correct picture 
of God, and furthermore says that God 
has the right to do with us what he pleases 
—because he made us. If I could change 
this lamp into a human being, that would 
not give me the right to torture him, and 
if I did torture him and he cried out, 
“Why torturest thou me?” and I replied, 
“Because I made you,” he would be right 
in replying, “You made me, therefore you 
are responsible for my happiness.” No 
God has a right to add to the sum of hu- 
man misery. And yet this minister believes 
an honest thought blasphemy. No doubt he 
is perfectly honest. Otherwise he would 
have too, muck intellectual pride to take 
the position he does. He. says that the 
Bible offers the only restraint to the savage 
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even the United States? . [Laughter.] 
‘hat are the natural virtues of man? Hon- 
hospitality, mercy in the hour of vic- 


mi Kp -generosity—do we not find these vir- 


tues among some savages? Do we find 
them among all Christians? [Applause.] 


- Iam also told by these gentlemen that the 

time will come when the infidel will be si- 
- lenced by society. 
long ago. 
Socrates. 

* for Barrabas and crucified Jesus. In every 
. Christian country society has endeavored 
_ to crush the infidel, 


Why that time came 
Society gave the hemlock to 
Society in Jerusalem cried out 


Blasphemy is a pad- 
lock which hypocrisy tries to put on the 
lips of all honest men. At one time Chris- 
tianity succeeded in silencing the infidel, 
and then came the dark ages when all rule 
was ecclesiastical, when the air was filled 
with devils and spooks, when birth was a 
misfortune, life a prolonged misery of fear 
and torment, and death a horrible night- 
mare. They crushed the infidels, Galileo, 
Kepler, Copernicus, wherever a ray of light 


appeared in ecclesiastical darkness. But I 


| for that has gone, never to return. 


urches in the United States 
crush me. [Renewed cheering.] 


air ae can crush free thought in th 
country, let them try it, What must th 
minister think of you and the citizens 


this republic when he says, “Take the fear — 
| of hell out of men’s hearts and a majority 
of them will become ungovernably wicked.” 

h, think of an angel in heaven having to | 


allow that he was scared there. This min- 
ister calls for my arrest. He thinks his 
God needs help, and would like to see the 
police crush the infidel. I would advise Mr. 
Talmage [hisses] to furnish his God with 


a rattle, so that when he is in danger again 


he can summon the police immediately. 
[Laughter.] T’ll tell you what is blasphemy. 
It is blasphemy to live on the fruits of other 
men’s labor, to prevent the growth of the 
human mind, to persecute for opinion’s 
sake, to abuse your wife and children, to 
increase in any manner the sum of human 
misery. I’ll tell you what is sacred. Our 
bodies are sacred, our rights are sacred, 
justice and liberty are sacred. I'll tell you 


what is the true Bible. It is the sum of all 


acutal knowledge of man, and every man 
who discovers a new fact adds a new verse 
to this Bible. It is different from the other 
Bible because that is the sum of all that 
its writers and readers do not know. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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COL. INGERSOLL'S FIVE GOSPELS 


OR, WHAT WE BUILD. 


A Lecture Delivered in Investigator Hall, Before the Ingersoll Secular 
Society, Sunday, January 25, 1885. 


BY: W. M. CHANDLER. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: 

For me, or for that matter, for any man, 
to appear as the champion and defender of 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, would be like a 
tallow-dip offering its assistance to the sun 
to help light a continent. No man was ever 
born more capable of taking care of and de- 
fending himself than he; for has he not 
over and over again, in two short hours, 
completely annihilated fifty thousand min- 
isters, who have spent their entire lives in 
learning, parrot-like, to defend the inde- 
fensible, and to slander and malign the in- 
vincible? 

But, as you are all aware, it is the charge 
of those who have had the unspeakable 
misfortune, as I am pleased to consider it, 
to be born twice, as well as of some others 
who know enough of the first principles of 
Rationalism to know better, that Col. In- 
gersoll tears everything down without 
building anything up. I deny it and de- 
ounce it as a slanderous misrepresentation ! 
Tears everything down? What does he 
tear down? Let us see. Robert G. Inger- 
soll has never said one word, never aimed 
one blow at anything truly noble and good. 
Never! And never will! He has seen the 
right arm of the church dexterously wield- 
ing the lash of superstition, to the end that 
all might be made to say: “TI believe.” Be- 
lieve what? Oh! the musty formulas that 
the Christian Fathers, so called agreed upon 
fifteen hundred years ago as “our Creed.” 
He has been engaged in the work, as he 
says, “of rescuing the reputation of the 
Deity from the aspersions of the pulpit.” 
Being a generous-hearted, whole-souled 
man himself, he stoutly affirms that the su- 
preme law, the ruling force of this world, 
is a benevolent, generous, just force. He 
believes that if there is a universal Father, 
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a supreme executive magistrate in Heaven, 
he is at least equal to the more intelligent 
and civilized fathers on earth. 

This is something that the church, with 
a sublime inconsistency, has always denied. 
I suppose that some devout member of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association will 
pick me up on that point. But, my friend, 
do you know of a decent father who would 
subject his child to the torture of the lash, 
for instance, until death should lull that 
child’s nerves to sleep because it refused 
to believe all that father said, or do all he 
commanded, however revolting to its tender 
nature? And yet, has not the cry been 
buzzing in our ears ever since we were 
born, that if we refuse to believe the mon- 
trous and miraculous, we should be con- 
signed to the dungeons of eternal pain? 

Robert G. Ingersoll, with logic that is 
unanswerable, and with eloquence that is 
sublime, has pronounced this threat an 
eternal lie, mean and meaningless, base and 
baseless. There is an old saying, “Give 
the devil rope enough and he will hang 
himself!” So the church, by clinging with 
such bull-dog tenacity to all the monstrous 
passages in its holy book, has hung itself, 
If it had only been satisfied with the things 
that do not positively shock intelligent men 
and women, who have the courage of their 
convictions, it might have had a much 
longer lease of power. But its revolting 
tyranny and monstrous ignorance kindled 
the spark of genius in the minds of such 
men as Paine and Voltaire and Ingersoll, 
and, through them, inspired the noblest 
and best of our race to rise to the dignity 
of their manhood, and put aside racks, and 
dungeons, and chains; to dig beneath the 
altar and clear away the accumulated rub- 
bish of centuries; to gain the courage to 
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“he has taken away all.” 
_ deny it, for theology is, indeed, a chaotic 


‘ae flame, harps and wings. 
- says with the eloquence of a Webster, “Be- 


~ ture; 
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: 1, y, “I ion a ibehan: not a bondman, and 

Rs: wal investigate the forces of Nature for 
myself, and solve the problems according 
to the "logic of reason.” 

_ Because Col. Ingersoll. has awakened the 

mind from its theological dream, they say 


And I don’t 


mixture of nightmare and ecstacy, fear and 
And when he 


fore drifting farther on the waves jet us 
pause and ascertain how far the elements 
have driven us from our true course,” they 
object, because boxing the compass of rea- 
son is so much harder than drifting with 
the tide. He has swept the upper story of 
the cobwebs spun by theological spiders in 
all the dark and dreary ages gone. But he 
has not, as they falsely claim, left it ten- 
antless. He has stored away there the 
golden fruit of man’s experience with Na- 
the demonstrations of science; all 
that we have yet found out. He says truly, 
“T have not. If we are immortal, it is a 
fact in Nature. We are not indebted to 
creeds for it; nor to priests for it; nor to 
Bibles for it. And it cannot be destroyed 
by unbelief. We are here. We do not 
know where we came from nor where we 
are going. Let us be honest about it. We 
are on a ship and not on speaking terms 
with the captain. But we propose to have 
a happy voyage, and the best way is to do 
what we can to make our fellow-passengers 
happy. If finally we run into a good port 
(we will be as happy angels as you will meet 
that day.” Isn’t that better than a pocket 
map of the New Jerusalem? 

If he has shaken our faith in the four 
Gospels; if he has made those four pillars 
of the church totter to their fall, he has 
been generous enough to give us in their 
stead five others, far more definite, and 
more practical for shaping the conduct of 
life. To the consideration of these five Lib- 
eral Gospels, which Col. Ingersoll proposes 
in one of his lectures, and which we have 
every evidence are the foundation on which 
he has builded, I respectfully invite your 
attention. They are Good Living, Cheer- 
fulness, Intelligence, Justice and Liberty. 

One of the reasons why I fell out with 
religion was because it neglected that great 
question of good living. Not how to live 
well, but how to die well, has alwavs been 
the great theological hobby. The theolog- 
ian’s Sunday recreation is to make a pil- 
grimage to the grave-yards of the patri- 
archs and solemnly study the epitaphs of 
antiquity. For thousands of years an epi- 
demic was a judgment from the clouds for 
the wickedness of the people. When some 


man, of a reasoning and inquiring turn of — 
mind, found out that it was a purely sani- 


tary question, he was called a heretic and ~ 


made an outcast. And even today, when 
a minister like Mr. Savage, of this city, 
drops theological nonsense, and preaches — 
the doctrine of good living, with all it im- 
plies, they call him a dangerous man, Only 
a little while ago, a good orthodox man 
said to me that Mr. Savage was one of the 
most poisonous ministers of our time. A 
greater compliment, from that source, could 
not have been paid. Just in proportion that 
we have begun to preach and practice the 
doctrine of good living, has this world 
grown fit to live in. Our first great gospel, 
then, is the study and practice of the laws 
of health. And one of the best promoters 
of good health that I know of is embraced 
in our second gospel—Cheerfulness. 

Ruskin declares that cheerfulness is just 
as natural to the heart of a man in strength 
and health as color is to his cheek; and 
that wherever there is habitual gloom, there 
must be either bad air, unwholesome food, 
improperly severe labor, or erring habits of 
life; and he might have added, or chronic 
piety. Col. Ingersoll has said that no man 
of any humor ever founded a religion. I 
think it is because humor or cheerfulness, 
is sunshine. Religion is fog; sunshine dis- 
pels fog; therefore cheerfulness dispels re- 
ligion, This is logic, is it not? 

I never heard of but two cheerful minis- 
ters, and they were not pious; because one 
of them, Sydney Smith, said, “Piety is like 
the bean crop; it flourishes best on a poor 
soil.’ The other is Robert Collyer. And 
he is by no means a pious dyspeptic, because 
he has our Robert’s, Robert G.’s, picture 
hung up in his study, as a kind of inspira- 
tion. About two years ago genial Robert, 
as they call him, was giving a lecture in 
his New York church, on Emerson, when 
P. T. Barnum came in and took a seat in 
a back pew. Robert paused and said, “I 
see P, T. Barnum in the rear; will he 
please come forward and take a seat in my 
family pew? He always gives me a good 
seat in his circus, and I am going to give 
him one in my church.” Now, you see, a 
pleasant little remark like that makes every 
one feel cheerful and happy. Then they 
tell me that Sydney Smith was always mak- 
ing pleasant and witty remarks. “Fancy,” 
he said once, when he was told that one of 
the giraffes in the Zoological Garden had 
caught cold—“fancy a giraffe with a yard 
of sore throat!” But it is as rare to meet 
a minister like that as it is to run across 
a rose-bush in the desert of Sahara. Why, 
you know that our pious ministers used to 
think that a cheerful man was possessed of 
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in a church. They were afraid it might 
lead to something cheerful. And 


they have them, they give to e note a 
paper gatbetips twee ipods pase ke 
hymns they drawl out to cover the twangs. 


Then just think how the church 
rail against the theatre! But the 
has steadily gained until even the 
dollars where they give the church five. I 
heard the President of the Y. M. C U. say 
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others I might mention. Now the clergy 
ean say what they please, but I say that 
these representative actors of the American 
stage are not only brushing away dull care 
and filling every heart with joy, but that 
they are teaching practical morality. A 
good hearty laugh, or any innocent amust- 
ment, not carried to excess, is a part of our 
gospel of cheerfulness, Then next we have 
the gospel of Intelligence. 

A man may have graduated at Harvard, 
Yale, or Oxford, and not be intelligent. On 
the other hand, he may have graduated 
from the humblest village school in the land 
and be highly intelligent. In other words, a 
man cannot be intelligent without common 
sense. And he is extremely fortunate if he 
comes forth from one of our boasted col- 
legiate institutions with more common 
sense left. It takes a strong mind to with- 
stand the assault of a Greek professor. As 
Col. Ingersoll has wittily said, “Colleges 
are places where pebbles are polished, and 
diamonds dimmed.” How can a young man 
be intelligent whose mind has been steeped 
in bigotry? Who has been warned against 
the greatest thinkers of the ages as being 
dangerous, and liable to pollute the tender 
mind of youth? Who has been compelled 
to feed on the intellectual nonsense of fos- 


ing alone, for, as 
th 


must be int 


deceived and deluded into intellectual serf- 
dom. Without thought and investigation, 
without the compass of reason as a guide, 
there is no intelligence. 

The man with his projecting b of 
veneration and spirituality, as the p - 
ologists call them, will tell you that intelli- 
gence is a religious commodity, and that 
we belong to the “riff-raff." But there is 
this difference between that man’s intelli- 
gence and ours: In the first place, his 
teachers are on the plains and in the 
swamps of antiquity, persecuting for opin- 
ion’s sake. Ours are on the hill-tops ex- 
ploring the universe, broadening and edu- 
cating humanity. Her golden age was in 
Judea in the first century, ours is in Amer- 
ica in the nineteenth century. He has faith 
in- something of which he knows nothing. 
We have faith in what we have learned by 
experience and investigation. 

Finally, the end and aim of intelligence 
is practical talent. For if a man’s intellec 
tual training does not fit him to do some 
thing and be somebody, of what use is it 
anyway? 

“Simply reading and brooding over what 
other men have been and done, will not 
answer. There are too many young men 
and women so exquisitely educated as to be 
good for nothing but to be put in a show 
cas€ as a specimen of what the most ap- 
proved system of education can do” Tt has 
been truly said that “the experience gained 
from books is of the nature of learnin : 
but the experience gained from actual life 
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_ worth a pound of the former.” 


Again, “it is very easy comparatively, to 


live a life worth writing. 


As Matthews has said, “the sum of the 


Bs ‘matter is that life is action. Thoughts and 
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schemes, while they remain such, will avail 
you nothing, unless you are a Buddhist, 
depending on amalgamating yourself by 
_ meditation with the ineffable and divine 
essence. A Boston gentleman who looks at 
a business view of things, did not untruly 
characterize the whole class of poetic im- 
practicables in a single felicitous sentence. 
Being asked the character of a certain 
transcendentalist—“O!” said he, “he is 
one of those men who have soarings after 
the infinite, and divings after the unfath- 
omable, but who never pays cash.” In our 
gospel, then, we go in for a practical intel- 
ligence steered by common-sense. 
What is called Infidelity is nothing more 


against that mythical superstition that has 


Nae a revolt against injustice; a revolt 


blighted so many minds, the Christian 
stonement. The creator and ruler of all 
worlds has been represented, by orthodox 
theology, as the very incarnation of injus- 
tice. The idea that man was created per- 
fect; that he was born into the very lap of 
luxury; the sky of his future without a 
cloud, and that all of a sudden his heart 
became a lump of depravity, his path bris- 
tled with thorns, and an eternity of pain 
and tears stared him in the face. And all 
‘because he ate one apple off the wrong 
tree, He might have had a whole barrel 
full off the next tree, and it would have 
been all right. Not only was he to be eter- 
nally punished, but his children, and his 
children’s children, forever, when very 
likely not one of them would have thought 
of stealing an apple off that tree. Would 
it have been possible to have invented a 
more absurd story? But there is a kind 
of rude ingenuity in it. It was intended to 
serve the purpose of a stupendous scare- 
crow to drive people into the Christian 
Church as the only means of escape. After 
getting a man thoroughly frightened, the 
priests say to him, “We will tell you of a 
nice little scheme by which you can get 
back into the garden.” They tell him that 
the second person in the Trinity very kindly 
offered to compromise the matter with the 
first and third persons, by dying a cruel 
death on the cross, in order that the first 
and third person’s thirst for blood might be 
quenched, So, they tell him, “If you will 
join the Church we have founded, in honor 
of this second person in the Trinity, put 
your name to this creed we have drawn up, 
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and pay your pew rent promptly, we will — 


wash away your guilt and give you a pass 
to paradise.” But the man says, “I don’t 
understand this.” 
priest, “neither do we. It is only necessary 
to believe it.” And so fear and faith over- 
come reason, and he is drawn in. But now 
and then there is a man who stands by his 
better judgment, but he is branded as an 
Infidel. And there is another instance of 
injustice; there is another limb of the upas 
tree that has its root in Eden.. To put on a 


man the mark of social ostracism simply 


because he is true to his own brain, simply 


because he follows the best light he has, is . 


the grossest injustice. A few centuries 
back to be called an Infidel meant death 
at the stake; later on it meant poverty and 
degradation; to-day it means, don’t men- 
tion it, j 
of thought, but you must not speak. For 
instances, Abraham Lincoln and Col. Inger- 
soll held about the same opinions on the 
subject of religion. Perhaps you have never 
been told this from the pulpit. 

Most biographers have either concealed 
the fact, or lied about it. But the most 
complete, most truthful, andXin every way 
the best life of Lincoln, written by Ward 
H. Lamon, gives us the truth, and proves 
by a cloud of witnesses that Abraham Lin- 
coln was a Freethinker, and wrote a work 
on Infidelity, which was never published 
In the name of truth and justice let me 
give you a few proofs from Mr. Lamon’s 
book, And the first witness we will call to 
the stand is Wm, H. Herndon, Mr. Lin- 
coln’s intimate friend and law partner for 
twenty-five years. And I take it that his 
testimony will shed as much light on the 
subject as that of a minister who knows 
nothing of the facts, and never saw Lin- 
coln. “As to Mr. Lincoln’s religious views, 
he was, in short, an Infidel. He told me 
a thousand times that he did not believe 
the Bible was the revelation of God. In 
1835 he wrote out a small work on Infidel- 
ity and intended to have it published. The 
book was an attack on the whole grounds 
of Christianity, and especially was it an at- 
tack upon the idea that Jesus was the 
Christ. Mr. Lincoln was at that time in 
New Salem, Ill, keeping store for Mr. 
Samuel Hill, a merchant and postmaster at 
that place. Lincoln and Hill were very 
friendly. Lincoln, one day, after the book 
was finished, read it to Mr. Hill. Hill tried 
to persuade him not to make it public, not 
to publish it. Lincoln refused to destroy 
it, and said it should be published. Hill 
swore it should never see the light of day. 
He had an eye to Lincoln’s popularity, and 


“Never mind,” says the — 


To-day you may enjoy the luxury | 
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believing that if the book were published 
it would kill Lincoln forever, he snatched 
it from Lincoln’s hand, when he was not 
looking, and ran it into an old-fashioned 
tin-plate stove, and so Lincoln’s book went 
up to the clouds in smoke. It is confessed 
by all that heard parts of it, that it was at 
once able and eloquent. His argument was 
grounded on the internal mistakes of the 
Old and New Testaments. His criticisms 
were sharp, strong, and manly.” 

The next witness is Hon. John T. Stew- 
art. Let us see what he says: “Lincoln 
went farther against Christian beliefs and 
doctrines than any man I ever heard; he 
shocked me. Rev. Dr. Smith tried to con- 
vert Lincoln from infidelity as late as 1858, 
and could not do it.” Next, Hon. David 
Davis, known to you all by reputation: 
“Mr. Lincoln had no faith, in the Christian 
sense of the term, but had faith in laws, 
principles, causes, and effects.” Last, but 
not least, comes the wife of the martyr 
President. She might have been expected 
to have some knowledge on the subject. 
She says: “Mr. Lincoln had no faith and 
no hope, in the usual acceptance of those 
words.” Mr. Lamon adds: “Lincoln never 
offered to recant, but he was a politician, 
and did not disdain to regulate his religious 
manifestations with some reference to his 
political interests. He saw the immense 
and augmenting power of the churches, and 
in times past he had practically felt it. 
The imputation of Infidelity had seriously 
injured him in several of his earlier politi- 
cal contests, and he was resolved that the 
same imputation should injure him no 
more. He perceived no reason for chang- 
ing his convictions, but he did see many 
good and cogent reasons for not making 
them public.” 

Now, according to the logic of Orthodox 
theology, where is Lincoln’s soul today? 
Will they please tell us? As I have said, 
and as you see by the evidence, President 
Lincoln and Col. Ingersoll held the same 
religious opinions. But Lincoln did not 
lecture on that subject, and he was sent to 
the White House. Ingersoll has shed some 
light on the subject, and though he is bet- 
ter equipped than nine-tenths of the states- 
men which this country has produced, he 
is debarred from political office. But he 
don’t need it; yet the people do need a few 
such men to look after their interests. 

Justice demands that the honest and 
fearless thinker shall stand on an equality, 
socially, and politically, with the man who 
wears the wreath of hypocrisy for policy’s 
sake; and, “By the eternal!” as “Old 
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Hickory” would say, the time is at hand 
when he will. 3 ; 

Our crowning gospel is Liberty. 

The human race was enslaved and de- 
graded by the church; it regained its lib- 
erty through the wonderful discoveries of — 
science. When the world was ruled by Bi- 
bles and Popes, life was not worth living. 
Religious bigotry and superstition made it 
a curse. Every man who tried to enlighten 
his race did it at the peril of his life. The 
fiendish cruelty of Christian-priests has no 
parallel in the history of savage tribes. 
Prof. Draper tells us that “between 148] 
and , the Inquisition, in the interests 
of religion, punished 340,000 persons, and 
of this number 30,000 were burned.” And 
they were murdered either for the crime of 
having added to the sum of human knowl- 
edge, or because there was an expression 
of longing in their weary faces for liberty. 

Galileo, the most illustrious man of his 
age, for simply writing a book in defense 
of the Copernican doctrine that the earth 
moves round the sun, was thrust into prison 
and treated with the most heartless cruelty, 
until relieved by death, a period of ten 
years. 

Bruno, for simply spreading the light of 
scienet, for teaching the plurality of worlds, 
for saying that wherever he went he found 
scepticism varnished over by hypocrisy, for 
saying it was not against the belief of men, 
but against their pretended belief, that he 
was fighting, was burned at the stake, after 
a long imprisonment, only twenty years 
before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock. 

More heart-rending still was the murder 
of that beautiful and learned woman, - 
patia, in Alexandria, in the year 415 A. D.. 
She was a woman tiniversally admired for 
her great talents, beauty, eloquence, and 
modesty. Prof. Draper tells us that “Each 
day before her academy stood a long train 
of chariots; her lecture room was crowded 
with the wealth and fashion of Alexandria. 
They came to listen to her discourses on 
those great questions which man in all ages 
has asked but which have never yet been 
answered: ‘What am I? Where am I? 
What can I do?’” As a matter of course 
she incurred the hatred of the church, and 
especially of a certain pious fiend named 
St. Cyril. “One day as she repaired to 
her academy she was assaulted by Cyril’s. 
mob—a mob of bloodthirsty monks. Strip- 
ped naked in the street, she was dragged 
into a church and there killed with a club. - 
The corpse was cut in pieces, the flesh was 
scraped from the bones with shells, and the 
remnants cast into a fire. For this frightful 
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_ religious bloodhounds as if he 
_ wild beast. And the leaders of the Prot- 
-estant Reformation are not exempt from 


¢ Cyril was never called to account. It 
emed to be admitted that the end sancti- 
fied the means.” Had it not been for the 
countless martyrs who stood up in the face 
of death to be counted for the truth, 
would have been our liberties? Every 
great scientific discoverer was fo by 

ad been a 


this charge. As John Stuart Mill has said, 
“Those who first broke the yoke of what 
called itself the Universal Church were as 
little willing to permit differences of opin- 


ion as that church itself.” 


Luther and his followers felt keenly the 
galling oppression of the Catholic Church, 
but they were just as ready to burn and 
torment any man who had more brains 
than they. They burned Servetus, and 
hundreds of others, and a thousand ways 
added to the sum of human woe. And 

~ even in America, said to be the land of the 
free, men were taxed to support the church, 
fined for not attending it, deprived of the 
freeman’s right to vote if they were not 
members of it, and hung if they dared to 
expose its shams. 

Liberty had no goddess until her great 
apostle, Thomas Jefferson, wrote the Dec- 
laration, and her other great apostle, 
Thomas Paine, gave to the world the 
“Rights of Man” and the “Age of Reason.” 
And even then a race was left without a 
right, without a hope, until the modern 
Abraham, grander than the ancient, pro- 
claimed that all men were created equal, 
and must be free. 


You and I are only just beginning to 
realize what liberty means. The inquisitor 
is gone, the scientist is here. The children 
of those who heaped fagots around his 
feet are paying him the tardy tribute of 
sycophantic homage. The religion of su- 
perstition is being supplanted with the re- 
ligion of evolution. We are beginning to 
realize the fact that the universe is gov- 
erned by law, not by the whim of divine 
caprice. But liberty will not have attained 
her full growth until, in the words of John 
Stuart Mill, “Our laws and public senti- 
ment recognize the fact that the sole end 
for which mankind are warranted, individ- 
ually or collectively, in interfering with 
the liberty of action of any other number, 
is self-protection.” That the only purpose 
for which power can be rightfully exercised 
over any member of a civilized community, 
against his will, is to prevent harm to 
others.” 

That being the law who ‘would be 
harmed if English bigots should allow 
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Charles Bradlaugh to take the seat to which 

e has been again and again elected by the 
people? Who would be harmed by listen- 
ing to the expression of an honest thought? 
Who would be harmed if a man who is too 
honest to take a judicial oath, and whose 
stomach is too weak to kiss the filthy lids — 
of a book, should be allowed to testify in 
court? 

Mr. Mills says again: “Under the pre-— 
tense that Atheists must be liars, the courts 
admit the testimony of all Atheists who are 
willing to lie, and reject only those who 
brave the obloquy of publicly denying a 
rile ae creed rather than utter a false- 


We shall not be wholly free until men 
can enjoy all their natural rights, and be 
honest with themselves, without a public 
penalty. Col. Ingersoll has said, as only 
he could say it, “Liberty is the one price- 
less jewel. It includes and holds and is 
the weal and the wealth of life. Liberty is 
the soil and light and rain—it is the plant 
and bud and flower and fruit—and in that 
sacred word lie all the seeds of progress, 
love, and joy.” 

Now, I know you cannot mention a vir- 
tue or a good that the church will not 
claim. She is in favor of anything that 
will help her cause or fiJl her coffers. In 
short, she claims the earth. But she can 
not justly lay claim to either one of Cot. 
Ingersoll’s Five Gospels. 

T appeal to the facts of history that she 
has not taught men how to live well; she 
has not yet tried to fill their lives with 
cheerfulness and joy; she has not been in 
favor of a broad intelligence; she has been 
a stranger to justice; and she has never 
even learned what the word liberty means. 
She accuses us of being simply destroyers, 
but you see, my friends, that we are not 
only destructive, but reconstructive. It is 
true that we tear away the old gloomy Sun- 
day, when it was thought a duty to be sol- 
emn and sad; when, as Wendell Phillips 
said, “the air was black with sermons.” But 
the day has not yet come, nor will it ever 
come, when it will be good for us to give 
up a day of rest and recreation—a day in 
which to forget the work and worry of the 
week, and direct our thoughts in more rest- 
ful channels. 


We are through racking the brain over 
the vexatious nonsense of theology; but we 
are not through studying the laws and 
science of life and Nature. We are through 
gazing at the sky through the blinded eyes 
of a misdirected faith; but are not through 
looking at it with the telescope. We are 
done with sermons, but we are not done 
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with rational and_ entertaining lectures. 
We have ceased to fight a ghostly devil, but 
we will fight the devilish spirit of bigotry 
and caste as long as an unjust law remains; 
as long as thoughts are not as free as birds; 
as long as any man has a temptation to be 
a hypocrite for policy’s sake; as long as 


there is a shred or patch of superstitious — 


ignorance left. 

I am afraid there is not a man here who 
will live to see the fight through, but we 
are gaining, Religion is losing, in spite of 
the “magnificent theological machinery” 
that Talmage says we have in this country. 
With the advance of intelligence and sci- 
ence, a system founded on the assumptions 
of ancient barbarians is bound to lose, and 
eventually die. What else can it do? But 
we of the Liberal faith are gaining, because 
we long ago resolved to keep step with the 
army of investigators and explorers. I say 
we of the Liberal faith; but our opponents 
say we have no faith. Well, we haven’t in 
Mother Goose’s Melodies for grown folks, 
nor'in ayy theological Arabian Nights. We 
haven’t explicit confidence in some of the 
incidents related in the biographical 
sketches of Adam, Noah, Moses, David, Jo- 
nah, and that tribe. We have our doubts 
about a multitude gorging themselves with 
a few sardines and hard-tack. Or, as Mr. 
Moody told them down at New Bedford 
some time ago, “five little barley loaves, 
and two fishes.” Why, do you know that I 
thought that they were growing ashamed to 
repeat these stories, until Moody said in 
that sermon, with all the solemnity and ser- 
iousness of an owl—“Then there was Joshua 
coming up to the walls of Jericho. He 
hadn’t any battering-ram, no cannon, noth- 
ing but a few rams’ horns. And yet with 
the rams’ horns he blew down the walls; 
and if God could use rams’ horns, couldn’t 
he use you and me?” Well, I should say 
so, for I think Mr. Moody has fully demon- 
strated that he can do more blowing than 
any number of ram’s horns. Then there is 
another thing we haven’t any faith in, and 
that is, that swine ever set up in the clair- 
voyant business, and were controlled by 
poor unfortunates from another world who 
hadn’t been born twice before they died 
once. I suppose that is one of the defini- 
tions of a devil. 

But we have faith that when we sow in 
the spring we shall be able to reap in the 
fall. We have faith in education; not. the 
general diffusion of useful knowledge, but 
practical education. We have faith in the 
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| demonstrations of science. Faith to follow 
where reasons leads; faith, as Tennyson : 


says—. ; 
“That good shall fall, 

At last—far off—at last, to all. 

And every winter change to spring.” . 


Oh! but they say, that’s nothing. You 
must have faith in that book. Pardon us, 
gentlemen, but the contents of that book 
are not calculated to inspire our confidence. 
Wa prefer to stick to the realm of the 
known. We have no desire to graduate 
until we have learned the lessons of this 
world, As for another world, we prefer to 
follow the advice of that great Liberal and 
patriot, Abraham Lincoln, “not to cross a 
bridge until we come to it.” 


That, in a nut-shell, is about how we — 


stand on this business of religion, At least 
it is about how I stand; but, you know, in 
our fold every man stands upon his own 
feet. Each one does his own thinking. We 
don’t depend for ideas on some man who 
has had all the common sense educated out 
of him in a seminary; who has been taught, 
parrot-like, to defend a creed; who has 
been drilled in apologies and excuses, and 
the art “of twisting texts to suit the sects.” 
We prefer to sit at the feet of those brave 
and fearless thinkers who have broken the 
chains that have made men slaves; who 
have cured the brain of the insanity of su- 
perstition and dogma; who have been the 
civilizers and benefactors of their race. 
This Society has adopted the name of 
such a man—a name that is in itself an in- 
spiration. It means life, progress, energy 
and victory. At one time the father of Col. 
Ingersoll was a minister in a country vil- 
lage, preaching hell and damnation. He is 
a minister to the whole United States, 
preaching liberty and love. In all the 
great centres of civilization, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, his reception has been 
for the last decade a perfect ovation. Of 
course I don’t count that little Sahara of 
thought, Delaware. But I have always 
looked with some charity on that people, 
because I could easily imagine how frogs 
would feel if a whale should be introduced 
into their little pond, and intellectually, 
that was just the condition of Robert G. 
Ingersoll in the State of Delaware. But in 
the leading States of this Union he is ap- 
preciated, and recognized as a genius of 
the highest order. He is known as the man 


who has trampled out the cruel fires of hell, - 


and who is driving theology to the wilds of 
Africa. His success as a lecturer is ac- 


knowledged to be without a parallel in the 
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